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Art  T. — 1.  'Mes  Va^xmces  en  Espagne^  par  M.  Quinet.  Paris, 
1846. 

2.  Gatherings  from  Spai%  hy  the  A  uthor  of  the  Handbook  of  Spain ; 
chiefly  selected  from  that  wori^  with  much  new  matter.  Murray's 
Home  and  Colonial  Library.  Nos.  XXXIX.  and  XL.  London, 
1846. 

3.  An  Overland  Journey  to  Lisbon  at  the  close  of  1 846,  with  a 
picture  of  the  actual  State  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  By  T.  M, 
Hughes,  Author  of  " Revelations  of  Spain^"*  ^(?.  Sfc,  2  vols. 
London,  1847. 

Shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe  no  less  by  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants,  than  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees, — . 
drawn  from  time  to  time  into  the  vortex  of  European  polities  and 
foreign  ambition,  but  still  remaining  a  stranger  to  Europeau 
interests  and  sympathies, — raised  for  a  season  to  a  height  of 
power  and  splendour  which  made  it  an  object  of  universal  envy, 
by  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  a  new  world,  and  fallen  from 
that  height  by  the  unnatural  attempt  to  compress  the  life  of  that 
new  world  within  the  rigid  forms  of  its  own  already  effete  life, 
Spain  exhibits  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history  a 
character  totally  unlike  that  which  Christianity  and  modem 
civilization  present  any  where  else.  This  peculiarity  and  se* 
parateness  of  every  thing  Spanish  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
we  would  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  present  condition,  and  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  future  prospects,  of  that  extraordinary 
country.  For  the  very  distraction  in  which  it  has  been  involved 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  from  which,  we  fear, 
there  is  no  very  proximate  hope  that  it  will  recover  itself,  is 
owing  to  the  intrusion  into  it  of  a  foreign  element  which  the 
national  mind  is  incapable  of  absorbing  and  assimilating,  while  at 
the  same  time  all  the  old  foundations  of  its  social  and  political 
existence,  wliich  had  become  weak  and  tottering  by  reason  of 
their  age,  have  been  violently  removed  out  of  their  places  by  the 
same  foreign  intrusion.  The  ancient  tree  of  the  Spanish  Church 
and  monarchy  has  been  felled  ))y  the  revolutionary  axe  of  her 
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G^llican  neighbour;  the  stump  remains  finnly  fixed  in  the 
peninsular  soil,  but  too  old  and  sapless  either  to  put  forth  young 
branches  of  its  own,  or  to  admit  a  graft  from  any  other  stock. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  inauspicious  appearance,  there  is  a 
fund  of  life  and  vigour  in  the  people  of  Spain,  which,  one  cannot 
help  hoping,  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  fresh  development  of 
life ;  the  incubus  of  time-worn  notions  may  retard,  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  influence  may  disturb,  the  development  to 
which  the  national  life  is  manifestly  tending;  but  the  moral 
energy  of  a  people,  in  whose  hearts  principles  are  still  cheri^ed 
in  right  earnest  for  their  own  sake,  not  as  baits  and  lores  to 
subserve  the  ends  of  a  wily  diplomacy,  cannot  be  pent  up  foi: 
ever.  In  comparison  with  the  moral  barrenness  wnich  is  faist 
overspreading  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  where  the 
inroads  of  the  tide  of  innovation  have  undermined  the  firm  old 
rocks  on  which  the  cities  of  the  nations  were  built,  and  a  constant 
process  of  social  trituration  is  reducing  their  remaining  fragments 
to  one  common  standard  of  smooth  but  worthless  pebbles,  Spain 
appears,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  aspect  which  it  wears  at 
present,  a  promising  country;  a  country  which  has,  indeed, 
outlived  its  former  self,  but  which  is  evidently  travailing  in  birth 
with  a  new  existence. 

Of  such  a  country,  whose  character  is  so  exotic  and  its  con- 
dition so  critical,  accounts  founded  on  the  personal  observation  of 
intelligent  foreigners  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  attractive ;  and 
while  we  have  ourselves  perused  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
the  sketches  lately  furnished  by  two  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 
by  the  able  pen  of  M.  Quinet,  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will 
be  far  from  displeased  to  have  the  most  recent  information  con- 
cerning Spain  presented  to  them  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  volumes  which  we  shall  put  under  contribution  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  titles  of  which  we  have  accordingly  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  are  as  unlike  to  each  other  in  point  of 
character,  as  Spain  itself  is  to  every  other  country  in  Europe. 
Among  them  the  first  place  is  due,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  velites  were  usually  put  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  to  the 
pocket  volume  which  forms  part  of  Mr.  Murray's  Home  and 
Colonial  Library.  It  is, — as  we  are  informed  by  two  lines  and  a 
half  of  dedicatory  matter,  addressed  "  to  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Ford,  by  her  very  affectionate  husband  and  servant,'' — the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the  author  of  the  Hand-booK  of 
Spain,  who  in  the  preface  tells  us  he  was  induced  to  compile  it  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  "  many  ladies,"  who,  it  appears, 
"  condescended  to  signify  to  the  publisher  their  regrets,  that  the 
Hand-book  was  printed  in  a  form  which  rendered  its  perusal 
SricBome^  and  also  to  express  a  wish  that  the  type  had  heea 
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larger/'  Whereupon  Mr.  Ford,  like  a  dutiful  ladies'  man  as  by 
his  own  account  he  f;eems  to  be,  lost  no  time,  but,  as  soon  as 
"this  distinguished  compliment  was  communicate*"  to  him, 
hastened  to  gratify  his  fair  patronesses,  by  '*  submitting  to  their 
indulgence  a  few  extracts  and  selections  "  from  the  Hand-book, 
to  which  he  added  "  much  new  matter,  to  supply  the  place  of 
portions  omitted ;''  having,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  taste  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  by  which  he  chiefly  aims  and  rejoices  to  be 
read,  "  removed  much  lumber  of  learning,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
narrative,"  and  "  not  scrupled  occasionally  to  throw  Strabo,  and 
even  Saint  Isidore  himself,  overboard."  Per  contra,  the  author 
states  that  "  the  passages  here  reprinted  will  be  omitted  in  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Hand-book,  to  which  these  pages 
may  form  a  companion  ;  but  their  chief  object  has  been  to  ofier  a 
few  hours'  amusement,  and  may  be  of  instruction,  to  those  whe 
remain  at  home ;  and,"  he  adds  with  exquisite  gallantry,  ^'  should 
the  humble  attempt  meet  with  the  approbation  of  fair  readers,  the 
author  will  bear,  with  more  than  Spanish  resignation,  whatever 
animadversions  bearded  critics  may  be  pleased  to  inflict  on  this 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  water."  Whether  in  this  last  remark 
Mr.  Ford  means  to  insinuate  that  he  is  one  of  that  privileged 
class  of  authors  who  revenge  the  griefs  and  grievances  of  authors 
in  general,  by  "  hearding^'^  the  critics  in  their  turn,  is  more  than 
we  can  tell ;  at  all  events  we  have  no  intention  of  putting  his 
"  Spanish  resignation  "  to  the  test,  because,  to  say  the  truth,  we 
do  not  think  his  volume  stands  in  need  of  any  of  the  apologetic 

|)leas  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it.     It  is  an  exceedingly  clever, 
ively,  and  entertaining  book,  written  by  a  man  who  is  evidently 
master  of  his  subject,  one  "  whose  knowledge  of  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards,"  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hughes,  himself  a 
competent  judge,  "  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled."     There  is  but 
one  serious  exception  which  we  have  to  make  against  Mr.  Ford's 
book,  and  that  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  sacred  allusions  and 
Scripture  phrases,  which  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  keep  biblical 
associations  separate  from  the  profane  things  of  common  life,  is 
all  the  more  offensive,   because  the  matter  with  which  these 
aDusions  and  phrases  are  mixed  up,  is  for  the  most  part  highly 
entertaining.     In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  prefer  a  charge 
of  wilful  irreverence  against  the  author;  the  fault  which  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out,  appears  to  be  one  of  mere  thought- 
lessness,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Ford  may  be  induced  to 
correct  it  in  a  new  edition  of  his  book,  which  we  doubt  not  will 
be,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  extensively  popular. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  under  no  misapprehension 
•8  to  what  they  will,  and  what  they  will  not  find  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Ford,  we  should  add,  that  if  they  look  for  discussions  oa  the 
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political  state  of  Spain,  or  for  accounts  of  its  institutions,  its 
literature,  or  its  antiquities,  they  will  be  disappointed ;    for  oa 
these  subjects  the  author  rarely  touches,  and  then  only  en  passant. 
The  field  of  observation  which  Mr.  Ford  has  chosen,  and  to 
which  he  has  judiciously  confined  himself,  is  the  general  aspect  of 
Spanish  life,  as  it  strikes  a  bystander;    the  manner  of  living 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  which,  if  they  would 
travel  profitably  and  pleasumbly  as  Mr.  Ford  has  done,  visitors  to 
Spain  must  adapt  themselves.     Of  this,  from  the  minutest  details 
of  the  road  and  kitchen,  to   the  general  features   of  national 
character  exhibited  in  the  ways  and  habits  of  society,  so  far  as 
that  is  accessible  to  a  stranger'*s  observation,  the  "Gatherings 
from  Spain'"  aflbrd  a  most  lively  and  well-drawn  picture,— a  kind 
of  panorama  in  letter-press,  which  will  go  far  to  indemnify  those 
who  have  neither  time  nor  money  for  a  trip  to  Spain,  and  will 
put  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  both  at  their  disposal,  at 
once  au  fait  as  to  what  they  may  expect  to  find  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  of  a  different  character  altogether^ 
It  professes  to  be,  and  it  is,  no  more  than  the  journal  of  a  tourist; 
of  a  man  travelling  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  as  we  were  sorry  to 
perceive  by  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  state  of  his  lungs.  He 
accomplished  the  transit  from  London  to  Lisbon,  almost  entirely 
by  land,  a  distance  of  1500  English  miles,  in  the  course  of  about 
a  month,  for  a  sum  little  exceeding  forty  pounds.  Under  these 
t^ircumstances  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look,  even  at  the  hands 
of  one  who,  like  Mr.  Hughes,  has  been  resident  in  the  Peninsula 
for  some  years,  for  any  very  accurate  information,  or  for  enlarged 
and  profound  views  on  the  countries  through  which  the  writer 
passed.  There  is  the  usual  amount  of  travelling  incident,  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  inns,  of  commodious  and  incommo- 
dious canveyances,  amusing  rencontres  with  original  or  eccentric 
fellow-travellers,  occasional  contests  with  douaniers  and  police- 
agents,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  real  or  supposed  robbers ; 
which  latter  are  as  indispensable  in  a  Spanish  book  of  travels,  as 
red  pepper  in  a  Spanish  stew.  These  matters,  cosas  de  mage^ 
quite  as  much  as  cosas  de  Espana^  would  scarcely  have  furnished 
materials  for  two  volumes ;  accordingly  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  topics  which,  though  inter- 
woven with  the  narrative  of  an  actual  journey,  might  have  been 
handled  quite  as  well  by  a  gentleman  sitting  at  home  with  a 
tolerable  supply  of  newspapers  and  other  kindred  sources  of 
information  at  his  command.  Thus,  in  the  first  volume,  besides 
th6  history  of  the  author's  progress  to  Madrid,  via  Havre,  B.ouen, 
Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angoul^me,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
Jrua,  Sau  Sebastian,  Yitoria,  and  Biu*goS|  which  occupied  three 
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weeks,  we  have  inter  multa  alia  anecdotes  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  leading  political  characters  of 
Spain,  a  complete  biography  of  the  Garlist  chief  l)on  Roman 
Cabrera,  and  copious  disquisitions  on  the  Montpensier  marriage. 
The  last-named  subject  extends  far  into  the  second  volume,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  swelled  out  with  sundry  official  documents  con- 
nected with  the  untoward  affair,  not  forgetting  even  the  text  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  A  propos  of  this  business,  Mr.  Hughes 
gives  his  opinion  very  freely  touching  the  conduct  of  our  ambas- 
sador, on  whom  he  called  in  his  passage  through  Madrid,  but 
was  careful,  as  he  specially  informs  us,  not  to  lay  himself  under 
any  obligation  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  which  might  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  his  observations.  On  this  point  it  may  be  amusing  to 
Our  readers  to  hear  Mr.  Hughes  himself. 

**  The  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  career  is  an  excessive  opinion  of 
himself.  Not  satisfied  with  a  high  reputation,  a  distinguished  position, 
and  even  considerable  fame,  he  would  outshine  all  men  within  his 
sphere^  and  eclipse  the  proudest  grandee  of  Spain  in  outlay  and  mag- 
nificence. It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  have  a  splendid  town-house 
in  the  openest  and  finest  street  of  Madrid,  but  he  must  have  his  two 
country-houses  (one  his  property  at  Aranjuez,  the  other  hired  at 
Carabanchal),  his  racing  stud  to  superintend,  his  alternate  villas  to 
repair  to.  The  more  practical  Bresson  lived  next  door  to  the  palace,  and 
never  iiras  absent  from  his  post ;  the  theoretic  Bulwer  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own,  and  left  the  palace  to  shift  for  itself  with  lordly 
indifference.  Bresson  worked  by  vivd  voce  intercourse,  Bulwer  by  diplo- 
matic notes.  I  have  not  been  six  years  watching  the  course  of  diplo- 
matists, without  learning  the  infinite  superiority  of  verbal  communica- 
tion on  all  ordinary  occasions.  Twice  before  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
August,  when  the  intrigue  was  finally  wound  up,  had  meetings  of  the 
ministers,  leading  prelates,  and  presidents  of  the  legislative  bodies  been 
held  at  the  palace,  for  the  very  purpose  of  deciding  this  marriage  ques- 
tion— one  meeting  ten  days  before,  the  other  three  days  before — yet 
Mr.  Bulwer  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  go  out  of  town  with 
his  usual  firequency.  The  result  any  man,  not  blinded  by  vanity  and 
self-love,  might  have  anticipated.  No  one  cared  for  him,  or  his  inactive 
opposition.  The  marriages  were  even  arranged  in  his  absence.  He 
was  not  consulted  on  the  question,  nor  was  its  decision  submitted  to 
him ;  and  when  the  news  on  the  following  day  reached  the  British 
legation,  after  having  become  previously  known  to  the  metropolis,  our 
minister  was  at  Carabanchal !  Then,  indeed,  he  became  very  active, 
and  displayed  much  ex  post  facto  energy,  writing  a  series  of  diplomatic 
notes  and  protests,  in  one  of  which  he  went  the  length  of  saying,  *Had 
he  known  this  result,  he  would  have  voted  for  Don  Cados  instead  of 
Queen  Isabel ' — for  even  the  ambassador  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual— *  when  he  (Mr.  Bulwer)  was.  member  of  Parliament  I'     TVl\s& 
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England  has  been  reduced  to  a  position  thoroughly  ridiculous,  from  irhidi 
she  would  have  escaped  under  the  management  of  a  person  of  the  com- 
monest abilities — and  all  because  her  representative  judged  that  one  of 
his  prodigious  diplomatic  notes  would,  like  a  thunderbolt,  arrest  the 
progress  of  events  at  any  given  time.  His  diplofiUktic  notes  woe 
treated  with  the  most  marked  indifference,  and  in  every  ptfflndnrte 

was  entirely  foiled There  is.  a  Spanish  proverb  which  he  iradi 

do  well  to  study,  and  with  the  truth  of  which  M.  Bresson  is  familiar : 
*  Quien  quierct  ra,  quien  no  qutere^  manda  *.* " — Hughes's  Overland 
Journey,  vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 8. 

Appended  to  the  Montpensier  marriage  affitfr  we  tat^ber  hae 
portraitures  of  the  different  suitors  for  the  queen^B  itUMi,  n^i 
taste  of  '^  the  quality  ^^  of  each,  and  an  admeasurement  of  his  pre* 
tensions  ;  together  with  a  variety  of  titbits,  some  of  them  rather 
racy,  from  the  private  history  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  as  well  as  of  the  Demoiselles  CoquiUard  and 
other  heroines  of  the  opera  and  ballet.  For  these  we  must  rebt 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  amateurs  in  that  line,  to  Mr.  Hughes^ 
volumes,  with  the  exception  of  one  anecdote,  for  which  we  make 
room,  because  it  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  Spain,  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  the 
French  prince. 

**  A  cowardly  bull,  on  being  placed  in  front  of  the  picador 9  turned 
tail  and  fled.  The  crowd  instantly  exclaimed  :  '  Fuera  el  ioro  MoH' 
pen-seer  I  Fuera  Mon-pen-seer  *  /'  The  wretched  brute,  it  seems,  had 
but  one  eye,  and  the  people  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  is  short-sighted ;  a  prejudice  utterly  groundless,  but 
like  most  other  Spanish  prejudices,  ineradicable."-— ^tf^A«/f  Over^ 
land  Journey y  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

We  question  whether  Mr.  Hughes  is  correct  in  attributing 
this  burst  of  popular  feeling  to  a  misconception  as  to  his  royal 
highnesses  visual  organs.  A  much  more  obvious  explanation  is 
suggested  by  the  general  dislike  entertained  by  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  ^^  Gahachos^'"'*  and  by  their  special  aversion  to  the 

*  He  who  wants  a  thing,  goes  ;  he  who  wants  it  not,  sends. 

*  Off  with  the  bull  Montpensier !    Off  with  Montpensier ! 

s  Of  the  origin  of  this  term  Mr.  Ford  gives  in  a  note  the  following  account  t-^ 
^'  The  word  Gabaeho,  which  is  the  most  offensive  vituperative  of  the  Spaniard 
against  the  Frenchman,  and  has  by  some  been  thought  to  mean  '  those  who  dwell 
on  Gaves,'  is  the  Arabic  Cabachy  detestable,  filthy,  or  *  qui  prava  indole  est.  mori" 
busque.'  In  fact  the  real  meaning  cannot  be  further  alluded  to  beyond  referring 
to  the  clever  tale  of  El  Frances  y  Espanol,  by  Quevedo.  The  antipathy  to  the 
Gaul  is  natural  and  national,  and  dates  far  beyond  history.  This  nickname  was 
first  given  in  the  eighth  century,  when  Charlemagne,  the  Buonaparte  of  his  day, 
invaded  Spain,  on  the  abdication  and  cession  of  the  crown  by  the  chaste  Alonso, 
the  prototype  of  the  wiitol  Charles  lY. ;  then  the  Spanish  Moors  and  Christians^ 
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alliiUice  in  question.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hughda  and  hig 
jpumal.  After  a  week^s  sojourn  in  Madrid,  he  proceeded  by 
Talavera,  Trujillo,  Merida,  Badajoz,  and  Elvas  to  Lisbon,  which 
transit  he  accomplished  in  another  week.  For  two  months  from 
that  period  his  journal,  occupying  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
volume,  is  dated  from  Lisbon,  and  treats  exclusively  of  Portu* 
guese  matters ;  and  among  them  principally  of  the  recent  politi- 
cal intrigues  and  revolutions  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Oompounded  of  these  various  materials,  the  book  will  serve  to 
beguile  the  time  occupied  by  its  perusal ;  but  we  question  whether 
the  reader  will  rise  from  it  much  better  informed  than  he  was 
before,  either  on  local  or  on  general  topicsv  The  latter  have  for 
the  most  part  been  amply  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  else-* 
where ;  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  casual  remarks  of 
Mr.  Hughes  cannot  for  a  moment  endure  comparison  with  the 
various  and  systematic  information  contained  in  Mr.  Ford's  inimi- 
table digest  of  cosas  de  Espana.  It  is  true  that  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  topics  meet  the  eye  in  running  down  over  the 
table  of  contents,  which  leads  one  to  anticipate  much  information 
and  amusement ;  but  we  regret  to  add,  that  there  is  occasionally 
a  good  deal  more  of  promise  in  the  headings,  than  of  performance 
in  the  chapters  themselves.  Thus,  for  mstance,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  legend  "The  valley  of  Loyola,  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,"  among  the 
items  with  which  Chapter  XVI.  is  labelled.  Eagerly  turning 
to  the  chapter,  we  sought  for  some  time  in  vain,  as  for  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  hay ;  at  last  we  discovered  the  passage  we  were  in 
quest  of,  and  to  our  disappointment  found  that  the  whole  contents 
answerable  to  the  above  iqde:^  consisted  of  the  following  half 
score  lines : 

"  The  beautiful  valley  of  Loyola,  distant  only  a  mile  from  the  town, 
should  by  all  means  be  visited  by  the  traveller  who  has  an  hour  or  two 
to  spare.  Here  there  are  some  picturesque  farm-houses  and  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Urumea,*  which  winds  through  the  valley  as  far  as 
Astigarraga.     This  valley  gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  founder  of 

foes  and  friends,  forgot  their  hatreds  of  creeds  in  the  greater  loathing  for  the 
abhorred  intruder,  whose  'peerage  fell'  in  the  memorable  passes  of  Koncesvalles. 
The  true  derivation  of  the  word  GabachOy  which  now  resounds  from  these  Pyrenees 
to  the  Straits,  is  blinked  in  the  royal  academical  dictionary,  such  was  the  servile 
adulation  of  the  members  to  their  French  patron  Philip  Y.  Mueran  los  CrobackoSy 
'  Death  to  the  miscreants,'  was  the  rally  cry  of  Spain  after  the  inhuman  butcheries 
of  the  terrorist  Murat ;  nor  have  the  echoes  died  away  ;  ^  spark  may  kindle  the 
pr^ared  mine  :  of  what  an  unspeakable  value  is  a  national  war-cry  which  at  once 
rives  to  »  whole  people  a  shibboleth^  a  rallying  watch-word  to  a  common  cause  ! 
Vox  poptili  vox  Dei,'* — Ga^erin^  from  ^Sjpoifiy  p*  17*  \ 
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tbe  Order  of  Jesuits,  Ignatius  Loyola,  whose  birth-place  is  at  Az] 
a  few  leagues  distant.'* — Hughes's  Overland  Journey^  vol.  i.  pp 
186. 

And  thus  ends  the  "  reminiscence  of  the  founder  of  the  Or 
Jesuits."*'  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  forgive  the  author  tl: 
appointment  which  he  has  caused  us  in  the  article  of  ''  reminis 
of  Loyola,"  in  consideration  of  the  indemnity  which  he  offe 
his  readers,  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  in  the  simpl 
pathetic  tale  of  Dolor^  del  Arco,  a  young  oi'phan  girl  comr 
to  prison  on  the  false  charge  of  theft,  maliciously  preferred  aj 
her  from  motives  of  jealousy ;  whose  sense  of  the  disgra 
which  she  was  innocently  subjected  was  so  keen  and  overp 
ing,  that  she  put  an  end  to  her  life  over-night.  We  have  : 
met  with  a  more  affecting  trait  of  truly  romantic  feeling  i: 
life,  than  the  visit  of  her  little  brother,  guitar  in  hand,  1 

S risen  window  before  day-break,  and  the  impromptu  \ 
ialogue  between  him  and  his  unhappy  sister.  The  lami 
the  captive  maiden  in  her  part  of  the  seguidilla  contains  to 
of  the  truest  poetry  of  nature  :  (vol.  i.  pp.  193,  194.) 

"  Que  es  nuestra  pobre  existencia 
Sembrada  de  sinsahores^ 
Cuando  infames  opresores 
Nos  quitan  la  independencia  ? 

**  El  pintado  pajarillo^ 
Que  vuela  de  rama  en  rama^ 
Libre  en.  sus  deseos  ama 
Con  un  afecto  sencillo. 

*'  Cuando  el  aura  maiutina 
El  horizonte  color  a , 
Libre  saluda  a  la  aurora, 
Libre  y  bullicioso  trina ; 

"  Libre  vaga  entre  los  Jlores, 
Libre  atraviesa  los  mares, 
Y  sin  acerbos  pesares 
Canta  libre  sus  amores. 

''  Mas  ay  !  si  en  barbara  liga 
Ferece  su  libertad. 
La  dulce  felicidad 
Tornase  en  durafatiga. 

**  Y  solo  cesan  sus  penas 
Cuando  se  rinde  a  la  muerte  ; 
Que  el  morir  es  grata  suerte 
Para  quien  vive  en  cadenas I'* 
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Which  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  ivho  are  not 
versed  in  Spanish  lore,  we  thus  render  into  English  :— 

"  Ah !  what  of  life  is  left, 
Poor  life,  by  countless  sorrows  thronged. 
When  we,  by  vile  oppressors  wronged, 

Of  freedom  are  bereft ! 

"  In  plumage  gay  array'd 
From  branch  to  branch  the  linnet  flies, 
And  free  his  love,  without  disguise, 

He  follows  through  the  glade. 

"  When  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Enameird  clouds  the  sky  adorn, 
Then  free  he  greets  the  blushing  morn 
With  loudly  warbled  lay  ; 

"  *Mid  flowers  free  he  roves. 
And  free  across  the  waters  flits ; 
Free  on  the  greenwood  bough  he  sits. 
And  blithesome  sings  his  loves. 

"But  if,  with  sleight  arranged 
The  springe  around  his  foot  should  cling. 
The  merry  flapping  of  his  wing 

To  weary  toil  is  changed. 

"  Nor  cease  his  fluttering  pains. 
Till  he  resigns  himself  to  death : 
Welcome  to  him  is  life's  last  breath, 

Who  lingers  bound  with  chains." 

From  the  volumes  of  Mr,  Hughes  we  now  turn  to  M.  Quinet's 
*'  Vacances  en  Espagne  ;^'  a  book  which  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  still  more  widely  than  ^  they  do  from  each  other, 
whether  we  consider  the  purpose  for  which  M.  Quinet's  tour  was 
undertaken,  or  the  highly  entertaining  and  instnictive  result  of  it 
which  lies  before  us.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  object  of 
M.  Quinet's  visit  to  Spain,  nearly  four  years  ago,  the  volume 
itself  is  silent ;  for  information  on  this  point  we  must  refer  to  his 
lectures  delivered  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1844  * ;  the  two  first  of 
which  were  exclusively  devoted  to  Spain,  and  for  which  he  deemed 

*  These  lectures  were  published  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  under  the  title, 
**  V  UUramontanisme,  ou  VE^glise  Romaine  et  la  Societe  ModemeJ'  The  two  first  of 
them,  entitled  '^  Du  Royaume  ccttJioligue  par  excellence^*  and  ''  Restdtats  polUiquea  du 
Caiholicismc  en  Espagne"  which  belong  properly  to  the  present  work,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  following  pages.  The  seven  remaining  lectures  treat  of  the  Roman  Church 
ia  her  relation  to  the  State,  to  science,  to  history,  to  law,  to  philosophy,  to  the 
nations,  and  to  the  Catholic  Cbnreh*  
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it  necessary  to  qualify  himself  by  a  personal  visit  to  that  country. 
M.  QuinetV  tour  was,  therefore,  stnctly  speaking,  a  professional, 
professorial  tour,  and  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  at  the  time 
as  a  great  personal  hazard  and  sacrifice.  At  least  so  he  spoke  of 
it  at  the  opening  of  his  course : — 

"Intending  to  speak  of  the  south  of  Europe,  I  am  fresh  from 
Granada  and  Cordoba,  At  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  felt  that  in  order  to  say  a  serious  word 
on  the  genius  of  the  south,  and  the  Catholic  nations,  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  me  to  visit  the  nation  which,  in  the  midst  of  every  dis- 
traction, has  not  ceased  to  personify  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  in  its  most 
inflexible  strictness.  This  I  considered  as  part  of  the  task  which  I  have 
to  perform  here.  I  set  off  for  Spain,  without  support  from  any  one, 
against  the  advice  and  the  wishes  of  all  my  friends,  who  in  their  anxiety 
predicted  to  me  nothing  but  ruin  and  disaster  in  that  miserable  land. 
And  certainly  of  this  I  should,  not  say  a  word,  did  I  not  know  that 
while  I  was  running  ahd  searching  alone,  and  more  than  once  (since 
the  truth  must  be  told)  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  over  the  most  inhospitable 
sierraSf  falsehood  and  calumny  were  lying  in  wait  for  me  here.**— 
VUltramontanisme^  pp.  1,  2. 

The  '' falsehood  and  calumny"  here  alluded  to  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  this,  that  M.  Quinet  was  said  to  have  accepted  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Spain,  as  an  honourable  retirement  from 
his  chair  at  the  College  de  France,  where  he  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Government ;  an  insinuation  which,  he  says,  he 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  not  condescending  even  to 
contradict  it,  on  the  principle  that,— 

"  It  would  be  honouring  malignity  tpo  much,  to  admit,  that  every 
invention  has  a  chance  of  gaining  credit,  provided  it  be  of  a  calumnious 
character,  and  that  a  man's  life  and  his  actions  are  not  to  protect  him  in 
the  least." — Ibid.  p.  8. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  learned  professor,  that  silent  contempt 
IS  the  best  re^^  which  a  man  of  character  can  give  to  calumnious 
misrepresentations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  on  this  occasion  he 
has,  with  an  egotism  not  at  all  unnatural  to  a  professor  at  the 
Collfege  de  France,  made  the  most,  both  of  the  ndiculous  stories 
circuited  by  his  real  enemies,  and  of  the  dangers  which,  he  says, 
he  incurred  in  his  encounters  with  iroaginary  foes  in  the  sierras. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  follow  M.  Quinet  on  his  would-be  adventurer 
with  the  banditti  of  Spain  ;  for  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  never 
had  the  good  or  ill  luck  to  set  eyes  upon  a  real  highwayman,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  was  always  on  the  look  out  for  them,  and. 
no  less  certain  th&t  he  was  terribly  afraid.    There  is  something 


inexpressiUj  ludioroufi  in  the  aecoUnt  which  he  giTea  of  tht 
'^  tactics  ^^  adopted  by  him  on  his  equestrian  progress  from 
Granada  to  Oordoba : — 

'*  My  pistols  brightly  polished,  and  plsoed  coBspicnoasly  on  my  saddle, 
procured  for  me  in  Uie  derreu  Che  greater  respect,  as  these  kinds  of 
anas  are  prohibited,  and  learcely  ever  carried  by  any  ope  except  felons. 
This  saggested  to  my  mind  the  notion  that  if,  wrapped  in  my  mantle, 
I  assumed  a  martisd  attitude,  and  an  ill-boding  look,  I  might  at  a 
distance  myself  easily  pass  for  a  robber  in  fiiU  clmse,  and  frighten  other 
people  at  least  as  mudi  as  they  could  frighten  me ;  and  upon  this 
notion  I  had  reeonvse  to  the  following  tactics : — As  soon  as  a  human 
l^avB  sfipeared  in  the  distant  horizon,  (for  in  these  solitudes  every 
human  being  is  a-  danger,)  I  started  off  at  full  gallop  to  meet  my 
knight-errant.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  my  knight-errant  turned  out 
to  be  some  donkey  driver  or  muleteer ;  and  in  that  case  I  was  saluted 
at  a  great  distance  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  the  fellow  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  crying,  *  CaballerOf  vaya  usted  con  Dios,'  t.  e.  May 
your  honour  speed  well !  But  sometimes  my  knight-errant  happened 
to  be  a  man  on  horseback,  well-armed  right  and  left  with  carbines  and 
horse-pistols.  Astonished  at  my  movements  the  fellow  thought  I  was 
pursued,  and  passed  by  me  like  an  arrow,  without  uttering  a  word. 
Among  these  personages  with  frightful  countenances,  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  terrible  misanthropists.  These  tactics,  which  before  a  band 
would  have  been  altogether  useless,  did  me  excellent  service  with 
regard  to  individuals." — Vacance$  en  Espagne^  pp.  288,  289. 

To  complete  this  amusing  picture,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves 
M.  Quinet^s  Sancho  Pan9a,  falling  back  from  precisely  the  same 
feeling  which  caused  bis  master  to  advance,  and  intoning  with  a 
faltering  voice,  somewhat  like  a  bee  in  a  pitcher,  a  melodious  air, 
in  illnstottion  of  the  classical  adage, 

**  Cantat  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator" 

To  relieve  our  readers  from  all  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  valorous  professor,  and  for  their  own  safety  if  they  should 
ever  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Peninsula,  we  refer  them  at  once  to  the 
sensible  remarks  which  Mr.  Ford  has  on  this  subject  :-^ 

*^  An  oUa  without  bacon  would  scarcely  be  less  insipid  than  a  volume 
on  Spain  without  banditti ;  the  stimulant  is  not  less  necessary  for  the 
efitablished  taste  of  the  home-market,  than  brandy  is  for  pale  sherries 
neat  as  imported.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  timid  hesitate  to  put 
their  heads  into  this  supposed  den  of  thieves  as  much  as  into  a  house 
tiiat  is  haunted,  tho6e  who  are  not  scared  by  shadows,  and  do  not  share 
in  the  fears  of  cockney  critics  and  delicate  writers  in  satin-paper 
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albums,  but  adventure  boldly  into  the  hornet's  nest,  come  back  in  a 
firm  belief  of  the  non-existence  of  the  robber  genus*  In  Spain,  that 
pays  de  Vimprecu^  this  unexpected  absence  of  personages  who  render 
roads  uncomfortable,  is  one  of  the  many  and  not  disagreeable  surprises, 
which  await  those  who  prefer  to  judge  of  a  country  by  going  there 
themselves,  rather  than  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  foregone  conclusions 
and  stereotyped  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not,  although  they  do 
sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  have,  and  decide  '  without  a  view.'  This 
very  summer,  some  dozen  and  more  friends  of  ours  have  made  tours  in 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  driving  and  riding  unarmed  and  un- 
escorted through  localities  of  former  suspicion,  without  having  the  good 
luck  of  meeting  even  with  the  ghost  of  a  departed  robber ;  in  truth  and 
fact,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  such  things  as  monks  and  banditti 
were,  although  they  must  be  spoken  of  rather  in  the  past  than  in  the 
present  tense. 

"  The  actual  security  of  the  Spanish  highways  is  due  to  the  Mode' 
radoSf  VLB  the  French  party  and  imitators  of  the  juste  milieu  are  called, 
and  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed  SeHor  Martinez  de  la  Rosa* 
He,  indeed,  is  a  moderate  in  poetry  as  well  as  politics,  and  a  rare  speci- 
men of  that  sublime  of  mediocrity  which,  according  to  Horace,  neither 
men,  gods,  nor  booksellers  can  tolerate  ;  his  reputation  sls  an  author 
and  statesman — alas !  poor  Cervantes  and  Cisneros — ^proves  too  truly 
the  present  effeteness  of  Spain.  Her  pen  and  her  sword  are  blunted, 
her  laurels  are  sear,  and  her  womb  is  barren ;  but,  among  the  blind,  he 
who  has  one  eye  is  king. 

"This  dramatist,  in  the  May  of  1833,  was  summoned  from  his  exile 
at  Granada  to  Madrid  by  the  suspicious  Calomarde.  The  mail  in 
which  he  travelled  was  stopped  by  robbers  about  ten  o'clock  of  a  wet 
night  near  Almuradiel ;  the  guard,  at  the  first  notice,  throwing  himself 
on  his  belly,  with  his  face  in  the  mud,  in  imitation  of  the  postilions, 
who  pay  great  respect  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  road.  The  passengers 
consisted  of  himself,  a  German  artist,  and  an  English  friend  of  ours  now 
in  London,  and  who,  having  given  up  his  well-garnished  purse  at  once 
with  great  good-humour,  was  most  courteously  treated  by  the  well- 
satisfied  recipients :  not  so  the  Deutscher,  on  whom  they  were  about  to 
do  personal  violence  in  revenge  for  a  scanty  scrip,  had  not  his  profes- 
sion been  explained  by  our  friend,  by  whose  interference  he  was  let  ofi; 
Meanwhile,  the  Don  was  hiding  his  watch  in  the  carriage  lining,  which 
he  cut  open,  and  was  concealing  his  few  dollars,  the  existence  of  which 
when  questioned  he  stoutly  denied.  They,  however,  re-appeared  under 
threats  of  the  bastinado,  which  were  all  but  inflicted.  The  passengers 
were  then  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  the  leader  of  their  spoilers 
having  first  shaken  hands  with  our  informant,  and  wished  him  a  plea- 
sant journey :  •  May  your  grace  go  with  God  and  without  novelty  ;' 
adding,  *  You  are  a  caballero,  a  gentleman,  as  all  the  English  are ;  the 
German  is  a  pobrecilo,  a  poor  devil ;  the  Spaniard  is  an  embustero,  u 
regular  swindler.'  This  latter  gentleman,  thus  hardly  delineated  by  his 
Lavater  countryman,  has  since  more  than  gotten  back  his  cash,  having- 
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Hsen  to  be  prime  minister  to  Christina,  and  humble  and  devoted  servant 
of  Louis- Philippe  v  cosas  de  EspaHa^ 

'^Possibly  this  little  incident  may  have  facilitated  the  introduction  of 
the  mounted  guards,  who  are  npw  stationed  in  towns,  and  by  whom 
the  roads  are  regularly  patrolled ;  they  are  called  guardias  civileSf  and 
have  replaced  the  ancient '  brotherhood  *  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella* 
As  they  have  been  dressed  and  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  trans- 
pyrenean  gendarmerie,  the  Spaniards,  who  never  lose  a  chance  of  a 
happy  nickname,  or  of  a  fling  at  the  things  of  their  neighbour,  whont 
they  do  not  love,  term  them,  either  PoUzontes  or  PoUzones,  words  with 
which  they  have  enriched  their  phraseology,  and  that  represent  the 
French  polisson^,  scoundrels,  or  they  call  them  Hijos  de  Lui^-Phtlipet 
•  sons  of  Louis-Philippe  ;*  for  they  are  ill-bred  enough,  in  spite  of 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  and  the  Nelsonic  achievements  of  Monsieur 
de  Joinville,  to  consider  the  words  as  synonymes. 

*'  The  number  of  these  rogues,  French  king's  sons,  civil  guards,  call 
^hem  as  you  will,  exceeds  Ave  thousand.  During  the  recent  Ma,chia* 
velianisms  of  their  putative  father,  they  have  been  quite  as  much  em« 
ployed  in  the  towns  as  on  the  highway,  and  for  political  purpose^ 
rather  than  those  of  pure  police,  having  been  used  to  keep  down  the 
expression  of  indignant  public  opinion,  and,  instead  of  catching  thieves^ 
in  upholding  those  flrst-rate  criminals,  foreign  and  domestic,  who  are 
now  robbing  poor  Spain  of  her  gold  and  liberties ;  but  so  it  has 
always  been*  Indeed,  when  we  first  arrived  in  the  Peninsula,  an^ 
naturally  made  inquiries  about  banditti,  according  to  all  sensible 
Spaniards,  it  was  not  on  the  road  that  they  were  most  likely  to  be 
found,  but  in  the  confessional  boxes,  the  lawyers*  offices,  and  still  more 
in  the  bureaux  of  government ;  and  even  in  England  some  think  that 
purses  are  exposed  to  more  danger  in  Chancery-lane  and  Stone-build- 
ings, than  in  the  worst  cross-road,  or  the  most  rocky  mountain-pass  in 
the  Peninsula^'-— G^a/Amng5/ro7»  Spaing  pp.  186 — 188. 

Mr.  Ford,  however,  admits,  not  only  that  such  things  as  hcm^ 
ditti  have  been  in  Spain,  but  that  there  are  even  now  circum- 
stances which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  alarm  felt 
by  those  whose  imaginations,  or  else  their  fears,  are  easily 
excited :— -^ 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  localify  lends  itself  often  and  readily 
to  misconceptions.  The  leagues  and  leagues  of  lonely  hills  and 
wastes,  over  which  beasts  of  prey  roam,  and  above  which  vultures 
sulkily  rising  part  the  light  air  with  heavy  wing,  are  easily  peopled,  by 
those  who  are  in  a  prepared  train  of  mind,  with  equally  rapacious 
bipeds  of  Plato's  unfeathered  species.  Rocky  passes,  contrived  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  ambuscades,  tangled  glens  overrun  with  under- 
wood, in  spite  of  the  prodigality  of  beauty  which  arrests  the  artist, 
suggest  the  lair  of  snakes  and  robbers.  Nor  is  the  feeling  diminished 
by  meeting  the  frequent  crosses  set  up  on  classically  piled  heaps,  whichk 
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mark  the  grave  of  mntf  tatadend  man,  whose  simple,  touching  epitaph 
tells  the  name  of  the  departed,  the  date  of  the  treacherous  stab,  and 
entreats  the  passenger,  who  is  as  he  was,  and  may  be  in  an  instant  as 
he  ie^  to  pray  for  his  unannealed  soul.  A  shadow  of  death  hoTen  o?et 
tneh  spots,  and  throws  the  stranger  oti  his  own  thoughts,  wbich^  from 
early  associations,  are  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  scene.  Nor  is  the 
welcome  of  the  outstretched  artns  of  these  crosses  orer-hearty,  alhsit 
they  are  sometimes  hung  with  flowers,  which  mock  the  dead.  Nor  ixt 
all  sermons  more  eloquent  than  these  silent  stones,  on  which  such  bllef 
emblems  are  fixed.  The  Spaniards,  from  long  habit,  are  less  affected 
by  them  than  foreigners,  being  all  accustomed  to  behold  oroases  and 
bleeding  crucifixes  in  churches  and  out ;  they  moreover  well  know  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  memorials  have  been  raised  t6 
record  murders,  which  have  not  been  perpetrated  by  robbers,  but  aife 
the  results  of  sudden  quarrel  or  of  long  brooded-over  revenge,  and  that 
wine  and  women,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cala* 
mity.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  a  stout  English  heart  uncomfortable, 
although  it  is  of  little  use  to  be  afraid  when  one  is  in  for  it,  and  on  the 
spot.  Then  there  is  no  better  chhnce  of  escape,  than  to  brave  the  peril 
and  to  ride  on.  Turn,  therefore,  dear  reader,  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tales  of 
local  terror,  which  will  be  told  in  every  out-of-the-way  village  by  the 
credulous,  timid  inhabitants.  You,  as  we  have  often  been,  will  be  con* 
gratulated  on  having  passed  such  and  such  a  wood,  and  will  be  assured 
that  you  will  infallibly  be  robbed  at  such  and  such  a  spot  a  few  leagues 
onward.  We  have  always  found  that  this  ignis  fatuus,  like  the  horizon, 
has  receded  as  we  advanced ;  the  dangerous  spot  is  either  a  little 
behind  or  a  little  before  the  actual  place ;  it  vanishes,  as  most  difficul* 
ties  do,  when  boldly  approached  and  grappled  with. 

"  At  the  same  time  these  sorts  of  places  and  events  admit  of  much 
fine  writing  when  people  get  safely  back  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dignity  and  heroic  elevation  which  may  be  thus  obtained  by  such  an 
exhibition  of  valour  during  the  long  vacation.  Peaked  hats,  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  long  knives  and  mustachios,  lying  down  for  an 
hour  on  your  stomach  with  your  mouth  in  the  mud,  are  little  interludes 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  civilization,  and  the  humdrum,  unpictu- 
resque  routine  of  free  Britons  who  pay  way  and  police  rates,  that  they 
form  almost  irresistible  topics  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."-^ Ga/Aer* 
ingsfrom  Spain,  pp.  189,  190. 

To  this  naust  be  added  the  suspicious  appearance  of  the 
national  costume : — 

'*  It  must  be  also  admitted  that  the  respectability  and  character  of 
many  a  Spaniard  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  when  he  sets  forth  on 
any  of  his  travels,  except  in  a  public  wheel-conveyance ;  as  we  said  in 
our  ninth  chapter,  he  assumes  the  national  costume  of  the  road,  and 
leaves  his  wife  and  long- tailed  coat  behind  him.  Now  as  most  Spa- 
niards are  muffled  up  and  clad  after  the  approved  melodrama  fashion  of 
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robbers,  tbejr  may  bt  mistaken  for  them  in  reality  \  indeed  tbey  are 
generally  sallow,  have  fierce  black  eyes,  uncombed  hair,  and  on  these 
occasiofie  B^ect  the  daily  use  of  towels  and  rasors ;  a  long  beard 
givet»  and  not  in  Spain  alone,  a  ferocious  rufflan-like  look,  which  is  not 
dimfiliahed  when  gun  and  knife  are  added  to  match  faces  k  la  Brutus* 
Again,  these  worthies  thus  equipped,  have  sometimes  a  trick  of  staring 
rather  fixedly  from  under  their  slouched  hat  at  the  passing  strangeiv 
whose,  to  thern^  outlandish  costume  excites  curiosity  and  suspicion ;  natii<^ 
rally,  therefore,  some  difficulty  does  exist  in  distinguishing  the  merine^ 
from  the  wolf,  when  both  are  disguised  in  the  same  clothing — a 
SMmarraf  sheepskin,  to  wit.  A  private  Spanish  gentleman,  who,  in  his 
native  town,  would  be  the  model  of  a  peaceable  and  inofiensive  bmv 
gess,  or  a  respectable  haberdasher,  haS)  when  on  his  commercial  tour, 
altogether  the  appearance  of  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  and  such-like  heroes^ 
by  whom  children  are  frightened  at  a  minor  theatre.*' — Gatherings  from 
Spttin^  p;  192* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  admissions,  however,  Mr.  Ford  has 
no  patience  with  "the  Oambyses-vein'*  of  En^ish  sketch  and. 
tour  writers,  in  whose  pages,  he  says,  *'  robberies  are  certainly 
oftener  to  be  met  with  than  on  the  plains  of  the  Peninsula  *.'' 
Still  less  does  he  sympathize  with  the  accounts  given  of  this 
matter  by  French  travellers  :— 

"  Our  ingenious  neighbours,  strange  to  say  in  so  gallant  a  people, 
have  a  stUl  more  decided  bandittiphpbia.  According  to  what  the 
badauds  of  Paris  are  told  in  print,  every  rash  individual,  before  he 
takes  his  place  in  the  dilly  for  Spain,  ought  by  all  means  to  make  his 
will,  as  was  done  four  hundred  years  ago  at  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem ;  possibly  this  may  be  predicated  in  the  spirit  of  French 
diplomacy,  which  always  has  a  concealed  arriere  pensee,  and  it  may  be 
bruited  abroad,  on  the  principle  with  which  illicit  distillers  and  coin- 
forgers  give  out  that  certain  localities  are  haunted,  in  order  to  scare 
away  others,  and  thus  preserve  for  -themselves  a  quiet  possession. 
Perhaps  the  superabundance  of  Tesprit  Fran9ais  may  give  colour  and 
substance  to  forms  insignificant  in  themselves,  as  a  painter  lost  in  a 
brown  study  over  a  coal  fire  converts  cinders  into  castles,  monsters, 

'  The  following  curious  ciFcumstance,  related  by  Mr.  Hughes,  strongly  confirms 
Mr.  Ford's  assertion,  that  travelling  in  the  Peninsula  is  not  nearly  as  &ngerous  an 
affair  as  many  tourists  would  have  us  believe : — 

<<  An  extraordinary  and  nearly  incredible  occurrence  has  just  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. A  brace  of  Englishmen  had  made  their  way  to  Madrid  in  perfect  safety, 
without  knowing  a  syllable  of  any  language  but  their  own.  What  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  they  travelled  post,  ahd  had  to  obtain  fresh  mules  at  every  stage. 
They  made  themselves  understood  by  signs,  placing  themselves  on  all  fours  when 
they  wished  to  indicate  their  want  of  locomotive  quadrupeds,  and  putting  their 
fingers  in  their  mouths  when  they  desired  it  to  be  known  that  they  wanted  to  eat. 
They  were  followed,  of  course,  every  where  by  crowds,  but  beyond  being  staxQd  eA, 
anffered  no  paiticnlitr  iaQonretdexice,**-^Overkind  Jommey^  vol.  u.  p^.  ^,*1Q. 
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and  other  creatures  of  his ;  lively  im'aginalion  $  or.  it  tnay  be»  as  con- 
science makes  cowards  of  all,  that  these  gentlemen  really  see  a 
bandit  in  every:  bush  of  Spain,  and  expect  from  behind  every  rock  an 
avenging  minister  of  retaliation,  in  wh^e  pocket  h  a  list  of  the  qliurch« 
plate,  MuriUos,  &c.,  which  were  found  missing  after  their  countrymea*! 
invasion.  Be. that  as  it  may,  even  so  clever  a  man  as  Monsieur  Qoine^ 
a  real  Dr.  Sjmtax,  fills  pages  of  his  recent  Vacances  with  his  continual 
trepidations,  although,  from.havitig  arrived  at  his  journey's  end  wHhout 
any  sort  of  accident,  albeit  not  without  evei'y  kind  of-fear^  it  might  have 
crossed  him,  that  the  bpgbears  existed  only  ui:his  own  heaid,  and  he  might 
have  concealed,  in' his  pleasant  pag^s,  a  .frajiie  of  mind,  the  exhibition 
of  which,  in  England  at  least,  inspires  neiUier  interest  nor  respect ;  an 
over  care  of  self  is.  not  over  heroic  "'^Gatherings  from  Spam^ 
pp.  191,  192.  . » 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  personal  valour  of  M.  Quinet, 
to  whom  .this  digression  has  naturally  brought  us  back,  the  obser- 
vations which' he*  madef-:Hot,*  indeed,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but 
at  the  expense  of  :his\repi|^tatioQ  for  bravery — during  his  expedi- 
tion through  Spain,' wiil  ^bOf  read', with  deep  interest:  for  not- 
withstanding the  strong  political  and  religious  bias  Jby  which  the 
mind  of  M.:  Quinet  is  pre-occupied,  there  is  a  thpughtfulness  and 
seriousn^s  |^rvaSing  his  writmgs,  which  cannot  tail  to  win  for 
him  our  personal  respect,  and  to  give  weight  to  his  remarks.  He 
frankly  confesses,  thiat  if  the'  desire  to  inspect  the  localities  aind 
monuments  which  connect  thenisfejy^  with  the  literary  history  of 
Spain,  had  no  inconsiderable  share  M^omp^  him  to  visit  that 
country,  his  principal  reason  was  to  examine  its  religious  aspect 
at  the  present  moment.  He  wished  to  know  what  attitude  the 
Ultramontanism  of  Spain  was  likely  to  assume,  in  reference  to 
the  conflict  going  on  in  France  .be^tw^ea  Bomanism  and  the  doc- 
trines of  progress^' ^a5^^  M.  Quinet 
holds  so  distingui^ied  a  place.  On  this  point,  he  says,  he  arrived 
at  the  concliision,      :     •     .  !  :  :                   - 

"  That  the  mass  of  the  Spc^nish  clergy  has  as  yet  no  idea  of  the 
complicated  tactics  of  the  clergy  in  the  more  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  All  those  subtle  diacussiDhs,  those  ecclesiastical  tracts,  books, 
and  pamphlets  frighten  simple-minded  men,  who  do  not  read,  and  who 
are  apt  to  consider  every  new  work  as  a  heresy.  They  do  not  recognize 
their  old  Church  under  the  demi-philosbphic  garb  which  the  Church 
militant  w^ars  amongst  ourselves  ;  they  have  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
new  weapons  which  they  know  not  how  to  handle. 

''  The  crucifix  and  the  sabre  still  are  the  natural  weapons  of  this 
mass  of  Christians  of  Mahometan  descent ;  all  beyond  they  account  a 
snare,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  faith. 

"  Accordingly  they  have  to  this  day  remained  perfectly  deaf  to  i\A 
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appeals  of  foreign  priests  and  divines*  Whether  through  traditional 
instinct,  or  through  national  obstinacy,  the  Catholic  kingdom  has  no 
faith-  in  this  reactive  movement,  which  appears  to  it  too  much  embar- 
rassed with  abstractions  and  reasonings.  The  new  colours  borrowed 
from  lay  art  disconcert  those  minds  trained  in  the  school  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  in  one  word,  the  Spanish  clergy,  so  far  from  accepting  hitherto 
an  intimate  alliance  with  the  French  clergy,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
muclv  disposed  to  suspect  them  of  novelties,  of  philosophy,  of  eclecticism, 
of  pantheism,  and  doctrinarianism,  if,  indeed,  such  words  as  these  have 
ever  found  their  way  across  the  Pyrenees. 

"  What  has  Spain  been  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half?  A 
country  s6t  apart  for  making  the  most  decisive  possible  experiment  as 
to  the  efRcacy  of  ultramontane  doctrines  when  left  to  themselves. 
Every  particular  project  of  reaction  vanishes  before  this  reaction  of  an 
entire  race  of  men. 

**  In  the  face  of  modern  Europe,  of  Protestantism  and  philosophy, 
the  geftius  of  the  past  concentrating  itself  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
strikes  root  in  Spain  ;  like  a  bull  at  bay  in  the  circus,  it  makes  head 
against  the  crowd.*' — L*  Ultramontanisme,  pp.  5,  6. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  characteristic  features  of  Spanish, 
as  distinguished  from  French  Bomanism,  M.  Quiniet  goes  on  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Church  in  Spain ; 
a  phenomenon  the  more  striking,  as  it  was  through  the  immense 
influence  of  the  Church  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
power  of  Bonaparte  was  prevented  from  striking  root  in  the 
"  Catholic''  kingdom.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  M.  Quinet  puts 
forward  a  great  truth,  a  truth,  the  practical  importance  of  which 
is  unfortunately  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  other  countries  besides 
Spain,  and  in  other  Churches  besides  the  Romish ;  the  truth, 
tbat  if  a  Church  proves  her  power  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  by  rallying 
the  hearts  of  a  people  around  her,  and  she  goes  to  sleep  in  fancied 
security  after  the  victory,  instead  of  putting  forth  her  energies 
for  the  healing  of  the  social  evils  which  brought  on  the  crisis,  that 
Church  is  preparing  her  own  downfall.  The  very  feehngs  which 
she  has  roused  in  defence  of  her  own  and  the  nation's  interests, 
will  rise  up  in  indignation  against  her  inertness ;  seeing  that  she 
fails  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be  turned  away  from 
her,  and  she  will  fall  unsupported,  and  unpitied  by  the  deadness  of 
her  own  weight.  So  it  fell  out  with  the  Romish  Church  in 
Spain* 

"  It  is  commonly  imagined,"  says  M.  Quinet,  "  that  the  clergy  fell 
because  they  laboured  not  with  their  hands,  and  left  the  land  fallow ! 
k  great  mistake!  What  the  noble  people  of  Spain  expected  of  tho&e 
men,  was  not  the  toil  of  their  bands — it  was  the  labour  ot  lYie  so\)i\\  ^xv.^ 
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It  was  that  which  was  wanting.  It  was  not  required  of  the  clergy,  who 
are  spiritual  workmeui  that  they  should  lay  down  canals  and  erect 
factories ;  all  that  was  required  of  them  was,  that  they  should  diffuse  * 
new  moral  life — that  they  should  step  out  of  their  old  routine,  and 
cause  the  fountain  of  the  Spirit  to  issue  from  the  rock. 

**  And  now  where  are  you,  ye  legions  of  guerilla-monks,  ye  mea 
terrible  in  war,  but  powerless  in  peace  f     Where  are  you,  ye  heroie 
fathers  ?   what  has  become  of  you  ?     I  hare  sought  for  you  ^erj 
where,  in  your  monasteries,  and  in  your  cells,  near  the  tomb  of  Philip 
II.  in  the  Escurial ;  but  I  have  found  no  one.     I  hare  knocked  at  thi 
door  of  many  a  charter-house,  of  convents  of  every  order,  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  lonely  waste.     I  have  called,  but  no  one  answered*     I  have 
pushed  open  the  door  and  walked  in  ;  from  Biscay  to  Andalusia,  aad 
in  Portugal,  I  have  found,  thanks  to  you,  the  cloisters  of  the  Gospel 
more  deserted  and  more  ruinous  than  the  Alhambra  of  the  Konuu 
I  heard  nothing  but  the  hammer  of  the  workmen  ^ho  demolished  those 
walls  without  anger  and  without  regret;    I  have  seen  the  crucifix 
beaten  by  the  storm,  in  the  face  of  the  mosques  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
overhanging  in  solitary  voidness  the  ruins  of  its  own  Church.   I  wished 
to  touch  the  bones  of  the  great  captain  of  the  Catholic  kings,  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordoba:  those  bones  had  been  pillaged  in  the  Charter-house  of 
Granada.  Near  the  pldce  of  faggots  at  Madrid,  I  have  heard  the  eulogy 
of  Voltaire  pronounced  in  public ;  the  palaces  of  the  Inquisition  are 
every  where  turned  into  theatres ;  even  the  pictures  of  hermits,  from 
the  pencil  of  Zurbaran  and   Murillo,  which  formerly  peopled  those 
cloisters,  had  disappeared. 

"  I  was  anxious,  above  all,  to  meet  with  a  monk  In  Spain;  but  1 
was  unsuccessful.  Only  now  and  then,  in  by-roads,  I  have  met  with 
men  of  broken  voice,  who,  stripped  even  of  their  ecclesiastical  garment, 
and  dying  with  hunger,  have  asked  me  for  alms.  This  was  the  remnant 
of  the  militia  of  Philip  II." — L*  Ullramontanismet  pp.  12,  13. 

These  are  startling  facts,  no  doubt.  Touching  the  cause  which 
has  produced  such  striking  results,  we  are  agreed  with  M,  Quinet. 
The  Church  has  failed  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  thereby  lutfi 
brought  destruction  upon  herself,  and  desolation  upon  the  land. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  differ  toto  cosh  from  M.  Quinet  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  gigantic  ruin  is  to  be  repaired. 
M.  Quinet's  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  Verbe  de  Vavmir,  whose 
pseudo-prophet  he  salutes  as  "his  dear,  heroic  Mickiewitz.'* 
That  more  "  extraordinary  language''  than  that  gentleman  gave 
utterance  to  *,  has  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of,  we  readily  admit ; 
but  when  M.  Quinet  tells  us  that  it  was  "the  most  religious,  th6 
most  Christian  language "  any  man  ever  heard,  we  confess  to 
considerable  doubts ;  nor  do  we  share  the  sanguine  anticipations 

*  See  English  Reviewy  vol.  iv.  p.  138. 
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of  M.  Quinet  as  to  the  happy  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  "  the  Catholicism  of  Napoleon  (!)  and  the 
Beformation  of  Luther ^^  could  be  induced  to  ^*  shake  hands  across 
the  Bhine.^  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  a  man  of  M.  Quinef^s 
ability,  quickness  of  perception,  and  depth  of  thought,  go  so  far 
astray  ;  and  if  ever  these  lines  should  meet  his  eye,  we  hope  he 
will  not  think  us  unkind  if  we  add,  that  we  were  rejoiced  to  find 
from  his  confabulation  with  the  shade  of ''  good  king  Boabdil  ^^  in. 
9ight  of  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  that  his  theories  have  failed 
to  give  to  his  soul  the  satisfaction  which  he  sought. 

As  regards  the  Spanish  neople,  we  trust  better  teachers  than 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  wnich  dwell  in  the  ,Colliae  de  France^ 
win  yet  be  found  to  deliver  them  from  the  mass  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  which,  though  the  monks  have  disappeared,  still 
keeps  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  On  this  subject  the 
revelations  of  Mr.  Ford's  book  are  full  of  deep  and  painful 
interest*  Nor  is  that  interest  altogether  confined  to  Spain :  at  a 
time  when  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  for  popery  the 
risht  of  exhibiting  and  vending  its  superstitions  amongst  us 
without  let  or  hindrance,  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  to  see  what 
sort  of  religion  it  is  which  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  is 
urged  to  endorse  with  its  countenance.  Speaking  of  the  ^^firm 
&ith  ^  reposed  by  Spaniards  of  all  classes  in  the  supernatural 
protection  derived  from  relics,  medals  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  like, 
worn  on  the  person,  Mr.  Ford  makes  the  following  statement :— * 

**  The  Ducheis  of  Abrantes  this  very  autumn  hung  the  Virgen  del 
Pilar  round  the  neck  of  her  favourite  bull^fighter,  who  escaped  in 
consequence.  Few  Spanish  soldiers  go  into  battle  without  such  a  pre- 
servative in  their  petos^  or  stuffed  waddings,  which  is  supposed  to  turn 
ballets,  and  to  divert  fire,  like  a  lightning  conductor,  which  probably  it 
does,  as  so  few  are  ever  killed.  .In  the  more  romantic  days  of  Spain 
no  duel  or  tournament  could  be  fought  without  a  declaration  from  the 
combatants,  that  they  had  no  relic,  no  engano  or  cheat  about  their 
persons.  Our  friend,  Jose  Maria  (a  celebrated  bandit),  attributed  his 
oonstant  escapes  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Grief  of  Cordova,  which 
never  quitted  his  shaggy  breast.  Indeed  the  native  districts  of  the 
bwer  dasses  in  Spain  may  be  generally  known  by  their  religious  orna- 
ments. .  These  tsdismanic  amulets  are  selected  from  the  saint  or  relic 
most  honoured,  and  esteemed  most  efficacious,  in  their  immediate: 
vicinity.  Thus  the  *  Santo  Rostro,*  or  Holy  Countenance  of  Jaen^  is 
worn  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  as  the  Cross  of  Caravaca  is  over 
Murcia ;  the  rosary  of  the  Virgin  is  common  to  all  Spain.  The  follow- 
ing miraculous  proof  of  its  saving  virtues,  was  frequently  painted  in 
the  convents : — A  robber  was  shot  by  a  traveller  and  buried*,  Vi\%  eoia- 
idei,  tome  dme  nkerwards  pueiog  by$  heard  his  voicei — ^  tkU  felLovi . 
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m  the  cellarage  ;*— they  opened  the  grave  and  found  him  alive  and 
unhurt,  for  when  he  was  killed,  he  had  happened  to  have  a  rosary  round 
his  neck,  and  Saint  Dominick  (its  inventor)  was  enabled  to  intercede 
with  the  Virgin  in  his  behalf.  This  reliance  on  the  Virgin  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Spain,  since  the  Italian  banditti  always  wear  a  small 
silver  heart  of  the  Madonna,  and  this  mixture  of  ferocity  and  supersti<^ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  features  of  their  character.*' — Gatkeringt 
from  Spain,  p.  205. 

Another  enormous  abuse  of  the  superstitions  of  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  extortion  under  pretence  of  "  cure  of  souls,''  is  the 
"  bull,"  of  which  every  Spaniard  is  compelled  to  procure  a  copy 
once  a  year,  under  pam  of  being  left  to  die  witnout  the  sacra- 
meats  of  the  Church.  The  account  which  Mr.  Ford  gives  of 
this,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  One  word  on  this  wonderful  bull,  that  disarms  death  of  itis  stingy 
and  which,  although  few  of  our  readers  may  ever  have  heard  of  it» 
plays  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  Peninsula  than  the  ^uadrupect 
does  in  the  arena.  Fastings  are  no  where  more  strictly  enjoined  than^ 
here,  where  Lent  represents  the  Baroadan  of  the  Moslem.  The  denials 
have  been  mitigated  to  those  faithful  who  have  good  appetites,  by  the 
paternal  indulgence  of  their  holy  father  at  Rome,  who,  in  consideratioa 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Spanish  crusaders  in  fighting  con* 
dition  in  order  more  efiectually  to  crush  the  infidel,  conceded  to  Saint 
Ferdinand  the  permission  that  his  army  might  eat  meat  rations  dnring 
Lent,  provided  there  were  any  ;  for,  to  the  credit  of  Spanish  commis- 
sariats in  general,  few  troops  fast  more  regularly  and  religiously.  The 
auspicious  day  on  which  the  arrival  is  proclaimed  of  this  welcome  bull 
that  announces  dinner,  is  celebrated  by  bells  merry  as  at  a  marriage 
feast ;  in  the  provincial  cities,  mayors  and  corporations  go  to  cathedral 
in  what  is  called  state,  to  the  wonder  of  the  mob  and  amusement  of 
their  betters  at  the  resurrection  of  quiz  coaches,  the  robes,  maces,  and 
obsolete  trappings,  by  which  these  shadows  of  a  former  power  and 
dignity  hope  to  mark  individual  and  collective  insignificancy.  A  copy 
of  this  precious  bull  cannot  of  course  be  had  for  nothing;  and,  as' 
it  must  be  paid  for,  and  in  ready  money,  it  forms  one  of  the  certain 
branches  of  public  income.  Although  the  proceeds  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended on  crusading  purposes,  Ferdinand  VII.»  the  Catholic  king,  and 
the  only  sovereign  in  possession  of  such  a  revenue,  never  contributed 
one  mite  towards  the  Christian  Greeks  in  their  recent  struggle  against 
the  Turkish  unbelievers. 

**  These  bulls,  or  rather  paper-money  notes,  are  prepared  with  the 
greatest  precautions,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles' 
of  Spanish  manufacture ;  a  maritime  war  with  England  was  dreaded. 
Hot  so  much  from  regard  to  the  fasting  transatlantic  souls,  as  from  the 
fear  of  losing,  as  Dr.  Robertson  has  shown,  the  sundry  millions  of 
doll&rs  and  silver  dross  remitted  from  An^erica  in  exchange  for  these 
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ispiritual  treasures.  Tbey  were  printed  at  Seville,  at  the  Dominican 
convent,  the  Porta  cceli ;  but  Soult,  who  now  it  appears  is  turning 
devotee,  burnt  down  this  gate  of  heaven,  with  its  passports,  and  the 
presses*  The  bulls,  are  only  good  for  the  year  during  which  they  are 
issued ;  after  twelve  months  they  become  stale  and  unprofitable. 
•There  is  then,  says  Blanco  White,  and  truly,  for  we  have  often  seen  it, 
^a  prodigious  hurry  to  obtain  new  ones  by  all  those  who  wish  well 
to .  their  souls,  and  do  not  overlook  the  ease  and  comfort  of  their 
stomachs.'  A  fresh  one  must  be  annually  taken  out,  like  a  game 
certificate,  before  Spaniards  venture  to  sport  with  flesh  or  fowl,  and 
they  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  does  not  cost  three  pounds  odd : 
for  the  sum  of  dos  reales,  or  less  than  sixpence,  man,  woman,  and  child 
may  obtain  the  benefit  of  clergy  and  cookery ;  but  evil  betides  the 
uncertificated  poacher ;  treadmills  for  life  are  a  farce,  perdition  catches 
his  soul.  His  certificate  is  demanded  by  the  keeper  of  conscience 
when  he  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  sickness,  and  if  without  one,  his 
conviction  is  certain;  he  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  for  a 
postscript  and  condition  is  affixed  to  all  notices  of  jubilees,  indulgences, 
and  other  purgatorial  benefits,  which  are  fixed  on  the  Church  doors ; 
and  the  language  is  as  courteous  and  peremptory  as  in  our  popular 
assessed  tax-paper — '  Se  ha  de  tener  la  bula  ;*  you  mtist  have  the 
bull ;  if  you  expect  to  derive  any  relief  from  these  relaxations  in 
purgatory^  which  all  Spaniards  most  particularly  do ;  hence  the  common 
phrase  used  by  any  one  when  committing  some  little  peccadillo  in 
other  matters,  tengo  mi  bula  para  todo — I  have  got  my  bull,  my 
licence  to  do  any  thing.  The  possession  of  this  document  acts  on  all 
fleshly  comforts  like  soda  on  indigestion  ;  indeed  it  neutralizes  every 
thing  except  heresy.  As  it  is  cheap,  a  Protestant  resident,  albeit 
he  may  not  quite  believe  in  its  saving  effects,  will  do  well  to  purchase 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  mind  of  his  weaker  brethren ;  for  in 
this  religion  of  forms  and  outer  observances,  more  horror  is  felt  by 
rigid  Spaniards  at  seeing  an  Englishman  eating  meat  during  a  fast, 
than  if  he  had  broken  all  the  ten  commandments.  The  sums  levied 
from  the  nation  for  these  bulls  is  very  large,  although  they  are  dimi- 
nished before  finally  paid  into  the  exchequer ;  some  of  the  honey 
gathered  by  &o  many  bees  will  stick  to  their  wings,  and  the  place 
of  chief  commissioner  of  the  Bula  is  a  better  thing  than  that  jn  the 
Excise  or  Customs  of  unbelieving  countries." — Gatherings  from  Spain, 
pp.  243 — ^245* 

The  pecuniary  benefit  of  this  vile  traffic  appears  in  the  present 
instance  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
royal  exchequer ;  the  sovereign  of  Spain  being,  as  the  heir  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  the  great  lay-impropriator  of  these  indulgences.  But 
care  is  taken  that  Borne,  too,  shall  have  her  share  of  the  in- 
gatherings of  the  harvest  of  Spanish  superstition  ;  both  in  a  show 
of  service  and  devotion  from  the  misguided  multitude,  and  in  the 
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more  substantial  form  of  money  payments  for  the  transmiission  of 
souls  from  purgatorial  pains  to  heavenly  repose. 

**  To  a  jadicious  rich  man,  nothing,  supposing  that  he  belkves  tbe 
Pope  Bersui  the  Bible,  is  so  easy  as  to  get  at  once  into  heaven  ;  nor  ars 
the  poor  quite  neglected,  as  any  one  may  learn  who  will  read  the  OK- 
traordinary  number  of  days*  redeniption  which  may  be  obtained  at  evety 
altar  in  Spain  by  the  performance  of  the  most  trumpery  rontine*  The 
only  wonder  is  how  any  one  of  the  faithfdl  should  ever  fail  to  secure 
his  delivery  from  this  spiritual  Botany  Bay  without  going  there  at  all, 
or,  at  least,  only  for  the  form's  sake.  It  was  calculated  by  an  accurate 
and  laborious  German,  that  an  active  man,  by  spending  three  shillings 
in  coach-hire,  might  obtain  in  an  hour,  by  visiting  different  privileged 
altars  during  the  Holy  week,  29,639  years,  nine  months,  thirteen  days, 
three  minutes  and  a  half  diminution  of  purgatorial  punishment.  This 
merciful  reprieve  was  offered  by  Spanish  priests  in  South  America,  oh 
a  grander  style,  on  one  commensurate  with  that  colossal  continent ;  for 
a  single  mass  at  the  San  Francisco  in  Mexico,  the  Pope  and  prelates 
granted  32,310  years,  ten  days,  and  six  hours  indulgence.  As  a  means 
of  raising  money,  isays  our  Mexican  authority,  *  I  would  not  give  diis 
simple  institution  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  souls,  for  the  power  of 
taxation  possessed  by  any  government;  since  no  tax-gatherer  it 
required ;  the  payments  are  enforced  by  the  best  feelings,  for  who 
would  not  pay  to  get  a  parent's  or  friend's  soul  from  the  nre  ?'  Pur- 
gatory has  thus  been  a  Golconda  mine  of  gold  to  his  holiness,  as  even 
the  poorest  have  a  chance,  since  charitable  persons  can  deliver  blank 
souls  by  taking  out  a  habeas  animam  writ,  that  is,  by  paying  the  priest 
for  a  mass.  The  especial  days  are  marked  in  the  almanack,  and  known 
to  every  waiter  at  the  inn  ;  moreover,  notice  is  put  on  the  church  door. 
Hoy  se  saca  animam  *  this  day  you  can  get  out  a  soul.*  '* — Gatherings 
from  Spain,  pp.  25] ,  252. 

If  the  Church  has  left  no  means  untried  in  Spain  to  bring 
religion  into  contempt,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  royalty  has 
been  no  less  busily  employed  in  undermining  its  own  authority» 
A  prcypos  of  cigars,  the  last  thing  that  one  would  suspect  of  being 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  Mr.  Ford  has  this  curious 
toecdote:— 

«  •  • 

"  Ferdinand-  VII.,  unlike  his  ancestor  Louis  XIV.,  *  qui,*  says  La 
Beaumelle,  *  halssoit  le  tabac  singulierement,  quoiqu*un  de  ses  meilleurs 
fevenus,'  was  not  only  a  grand  compounder  but  consumer  thereof.  He 
indulged  in  the  royal  extravagance  of  a  very  large  thick  cigar  made  in 
the  Havanah  expressly  for  his  gracious  use,  as  he  was  too  good  a  judge 
to  smoke  his  own  manufacture.  Even  of  these  he  seldom  smoked  more 
than  the  half;  the  remainder  was  a  grand  perquisite,  like  our  palace 
KghtSi     The  cigar  was  one  of  his  pledges  of  love  and  hatred :  he  would 
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give  one  to  bis  fayourltes  when  in  sweet  temper;  and  often,  when 
meditating  a  treacherous  coup,  would  dismiss  the  unconscious  victim 
with  a  royal  puro :  and  when  the  happy  individual  got  home  to  smoke 
it»  he  was  saluted  hy  an  Alguacil  with  an  order  to  quit  Madrid  in 
twenty*four  hours.  The  '  innocent*  Isabel,  who  does  not  smoke,  suh« 
stitates  sug^r-plums ;  she  regaled  Olozaga  with  a  sweet  present,  when 
she  was  '  doing  him  ^  at  the  bidding  of  the  Cbristinist  camarilla.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  when  not  '  cretinised '  into  idiots,  are 
creatures  composed  of  cunning  and  cowardice.  But '  those  who  cannot 
dissimulate,  are  unfit  to  reign,'  was  the  axiom  of  their  illustrious  ances- 
tor Louis  Xl^-'^Gatheringsfrom  Spain,  pp.  337, 338. 

As  regards  the  affiiir  in  which  Olozaga  was  "done''  by  the 
"  Constitutional  Madonna,''  an  ample  account  of  it  is  given  by 
M.  Quinet,  who  happened  to  be  at  Madrid  at  the  time  the  mine 
exploded,  and  was  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Cortesy 
which  arose  out  of  it.  Hid  account  of  the  transaction,  which 
formg  the  IXtb  Section  of  his  "  Vacances^'*^  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  his  volume ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  brief  extracts.  The  drama  opens  with  the  following 
animated  prologue  :-^ 

**  A  queen  of  fourteen  years  who  accuses  her  minister  of  having  used 
violence  towards  her,  in  order  to  extort  from  her  a  decree  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Cortes, — a  political  drama  more  astounding  than  all  the 
dramas  de  capa  y  de  espada  of  Calderon,*-^the  great  M.  Olozaga,  the 
ambassador,  tne  president  of  the  Cortes,  the  president  of  the  council, 
the  scholar,  the  mighty  diplomatist  who  was  to  have  healed  the  wounds 
9f  Spain,  broken  to  pieces,  in  one  night,  like  a  doll,  by  the  hand 
of  a  child, — ^and  that  child  displaving  all  at  once  the  coolness  and 
cunning  of  an  accomplished  politician, — all  the  institutions  stripped  of 
their  protection,  all  the  fictions  of  the  constitution  laid  bare  and  torn  to 
pieces, — great  orators  starting  up, — a  deadly  duel  between  the  two 
things  whiab  in  this  country  are  most  vital,  the  monarchy  which  is 
adored,  and  personal  honour  held  sacred  of  old, — political  emotions 
mingled  with  those  of  a  court  of  assizes, — cries  of  rage  which  still  resound 
in  my  ears, — first  one  man,  who  faces  the  storm  singly  and  alone, — then 
the  parties  taking  it  up  and  engaging  around  him  in  a  general  fight  on 
which  the  &te  of  that  noble  and  miserable  Spain  will  for  a  long  time 
depend,— a  chivalrous  loyalty,  an  inconceivable  servility  in  the  maxims 
of  eome^i^sueh  is  the  chaos  in  whieh  I  live,  and  which  I  wish  to  depict 
impartially,  in  a  few  outlines,  since  chance  has  permitted  me  to  be  a 
momentary  witness  of  it."-— Fflcances  en  Espagne,  pp,  69,  70. 

M.  Quinet  goes  on  to  describe  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes  in 
which  M.  Olozaga  had  the  difficult  task  of  defending  himself 
^igainst  the  royal  (icpusation  without  impeaching  the  royal 
veracity.    The  avenues  of  the  chamber  and  all  the  galleries  wer^ 
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crowded  to  excess,  the  deputies  in  full  muster.  The  moment 
M.  Olozaga  appeared,  the  most  furious  cries  of  "  Viva  la  reina! 
Fuera !  Fuera  /"*'  were  raised,  and  the  tumult  was  such  that  the 
sitting  had  to  be  adjourned.  Having  been  resumed  after  an 
hour**s  delay,  M.  Olozaga  lays  on  the  table  of  the  chamber  the 
act  of  his  dismissal,  and  demands  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  main  question  the  go-by,  upon  a 
formal  objection  that  M.  Olozaga  having  ceased  to  be  minister, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber.  The  question 
whether  he  shall  be  heard  or  not,  is  then  put  to  the  vote.  But 
here  M.  Quinet  had  better  speak  for  himself: — 

'*  I  confess  I  never  have  been  present  at  our  deliberative  assemblies 
without  being  shocked  at  the  system  of  secret  voting  '.  These  puhlic 
tnen  who  approach  the  urn,  concealing  their  conscience  in  their  hands, 
have  always  filled  roe  with  an  irresistible  sense  of  shame.  The  Spanish 
Cortes  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  imitate  us  in  this  fraudulent 
liberty  ;  and  as  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  their  manner  of  voting,  the 
effect  it  had  upon  me  was  very  great.  I  do  not  think  any  man  can 
witness  this  spectacle,  without  being  struck  by  it,  as  one  always  is  by 
external  acts  which  reveal  in  an  instant  the  <;haracter  and  the  past 
history  of  a  people. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  public  which  overlooks  the 
assembly  on  all  sides,  in  a  personal  matter  in  which  hatred  points  the 
finger  at  every  individual,  each  deputy  in  his  turn  rises,  calls  out  his 
name,  and  adds  s%  or  no»  There  were  a  few  unsteady  and  weak  voices, 
but  none  which  was  not  distinctly  audible.  Those  two  monosyllables 
sounded  like  a  bass  note,  which  called  forth  an  echo  of  rage  or  of  wild 
delight  from  the  thousands  of  spectators  by  whom  the  congress  is  sur- 
rounded."— Vacances  en  Espagne^  pp.  73,  74. 

The  vote  of  the  Chamber  was  in  favour  of  Olozaga'^s  request  to 
be  heard.  The  president,  Gonzalez  Bravo,  now  rises,  to  read 
the  statement  of  the  queen  containing  the  accusation,  announcing 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  its  truth  "  a  todo 
trance^'*  to  the  very  uttermost.  The  statement  taken  from  the 
Queen**s  lips  is  as  follows : — 

"In  the  night  of  the  28th  of  last  mouth  Olozaga  came  into  my 
presence,  and  proposed  that  I  should  sign  a  decree  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Cortes.  I  answered  that  I  would  not  sign  it,  for  this  among 
other  reasons,  that  the  Cortes  have  declared  me  of  age.  Olozaga  per- 
sisted. I  rose  to  go  to  the  door  on  the  right  of  my  royal  apartment. 
Olozaga  stepped  between  and  bolted  the  door.  I  turned  to  the  other 
door  opposite,  and  Olozaga  again  stepped  between  and  bolted  it.     He 

'  M.  Qumet  observes  in  a  note,  that  since  these  lines  were  penn^d^  the  French 
chambers  have  adopted  the  system  of  open  votes. 
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laid  hold  of  me  by  my  gown,  forced  me  to  sit  down,  and  held  me  by  the 
hand,  to  force  me  to  sign  ;  after  which  Olozaga  departed,  and  I  retired 
to  my  apartment.  Before  he  went  he  asked  me  if  I  gave  him  my  word 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  what  had  happened  ;  I  answered,  that  I  did  not 
give  him  my  word.* 

"No  language  can  express  the  effect  produced  by  these  words,  the 
electric  shiver,  the  piercing  cries  which  interrupted  them,  the  horror  and 
the  stupefaction  of  the  general  mass.  The  swords  of  many  of  thd 
officers  were  heard  to  clink ;  the  excitement  of  some  was  like  that  of 
wild  beasts  caught  in  a  trap.  Olozaga,  with  a  smothered  voice,  asks  to 
be  heard ;  he  is  refused  :  for  a  few  moments  I  am  fearful  that  he  will 
be  torn  to  pieces  ;  he  applies  a  second  time,  and  is  again  refused.  The 
echo  of  the  royal  words  is  still  ringing  in  men's  ears.  Not  one  of  his 
friends,  at  this  moment,  supports  him  by  a  single  word ;  they  seem 
petrified.  If  it  was  meant  to  try  a  great  stage  effect,  it  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation.  If  the  voice  of  malediction  had  been  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  an  angel,  the  wrath  and  consternation  could  not  have  been 
greater." — Vacances  en  Espagne,  pp.  75,  76. 

Days  after  days  of  debate  passed  away,  before  M.  Olozaga 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  At  last  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
him,  and  he  rose  in  his  place  to  make  his  defence : — 

**  His  voice  is  deep  and  hollow  ;  not  heated  by  excitement ;  it  has 
that  deadened  sound  which  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  diplomatist ; 
and  as,  moreover,  he  takes  care  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
He  seems  at  first  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  indifferent  party.  As  he  nears 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  question  hinges,  his  language  becomes 
more  measured,  more  reserved,  more  cold.  This  language,  however, 
so  restrained,  so  proper,  is  broken  by  intervals  of  profound  silence, 
during  which  one  feels  that  his  manly  soul  is  collecting  and  subduing 
itself.  For  one  moment  nature  gains  the  ascendancy  ;  that  voice  which 
was  erst  so  dull,  bursts  forth  with  clarion  sound,  tearing  itself.  It  is 
no  longer  the  diplomatist  that  speaks,  it  is  the  man  that  cries  aloud ; 
he  weeps,  he  roars,  he  sobs  and  chokes  amidst  the  maledictions  of  one 
and  the  acclamations  of  another  part  of  the  public,  and  the  imperturbable 
silence  both  of  his  friends  and  of  his  enemies  in  the  assembly  which  is 
to  be  his  judge.  After  this  momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  poignant 
grief,  his  mind  resumes  its  balance  ;  he  suppresses  his  tears ;  his  im- 
personal tone  returns ;  and  he  grows  calm  enough  to  visit  with  his 
sarcasms  those  who  a  few  moments  before  put  him  into  agony 

"As  to  the  main  fact,  he  promised  he  should  say  no  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  his  honour ;  he  could  not  however  help 
declaring  that  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  he  took  the  decrees  to  be 
signed,  at  the  accustomed  hour.  There  was  a  great  number  of  them  ; 
he  read  them  all  aloud,  without  having  occasion  to  add  more  than  a 
few  explanatory  words ;  the  signature  was  the  same  on  them  all,  without 
any  indication  that  one  was  more  hasty  than  the  othen     The  cabinet 
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business  had  not  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  honr ;  after  which  he 
had  received  from  Her  Majesty  a  present  £Dr  his  daughter ;  and  the 
Queen  had  accompanied  him,  and  saluted  him  in  sight  of  the  persons 
present  in  the  adjoining  apartment." — Vacances  en  Espagne^  pp.  79— 
82. 

To  this  simple  Btatement  of  facts  the  unhappy  minister  added 
the  best  defence  he  could  make  against  ''  the  statement  put  into 
an  august  mouth/'*  in  which  he  said  ^^  the  simplicity  of  language 
of  the  innocent  Queen  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized  ;"  and  having 
expressed  his  determination  to  maintain  his  honour  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  he  declared  his  perfect  readiness  to  let  that 
life  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  his  country,  if  it  was 
thought  that  bis  death  would  seal  the  liberties  of  Spain,  Not- 
withstanding the  profound  impression  which  the  defence  of  the 
accused  had  produced  upon  the  assembly  and  upon  the  public, 
the  question  whether  he  should  be  impeached  or  no,  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  eighty-one  against  sixty-six 
votes ;  and  those  were  not  wanting  who  contended  that  the  honour 
of  the  country  was  involved  in  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  word, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  facts  of  the  case, 
Olozaga  had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  viz.  to  bow  before  the 
storm,  and  sacrifice  his  reputation  and  his  life  for  his  country. 
Against  this  notion  M.  Lopez,  the  late  president  of  the  council, 
asserted  the  supreme  majesty  of  truth,  in  a  speech  full  of  lofty 
eloquence. 

*'  Let  not  the  Queen's  word/'  he  said,  ''  be  made  lise  of  to  suppress 
ours  ;  for  without  detracting  from  the  respect  which  I  owe  her,  I  shall 
say  without  circumlocution  that  there  is  another  queen,  more  inviolable 
and  more  sacred  still,  the  daughter  of  heaven,  the  sister  of  time,  the 
companion  of  eternity,  the  only  refuge  and  consolation  of  the  afflicted, 
the  only  shield  of  the  innocent,— her^name  is  Truth, — Truth  seated  on 
her  everlasting  throne,  she  whom  I  have  worshipped  ever  since  I  was 
born.  When  I  fasten  my  eyes  upon  her,  every  thing  else  on  earth 
Vanishes  from  before  me. 

"Truth  was,  before  there  were  kings  in  the  world.  Kings  and 
thrones  are  nothing,  they  rest  on  shifting  sand,  if  their  foundation  is 
not  laid  in  truth  and  justice.  Truth  we  owe  to  God  and  to  ourselves. 
We*  owe  it  to  the  people,  who  do  not  send  us  here  that  we  should  remit 
them  false  coin  ;  and  come  what  may,  I  for  my  part  will  to  the  last  main- 
tain and  defend  truth  with  the  loyalty  of  an  upright  man.  I  cannot  help 
admiring  the  reserve  of  M.  Olozaga.  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  could 
not  have  observed  it ;  for  either  the  fact  is  true,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  have  dropped  dead  on  my  seat  at  the  moment ;  or  it  is  not  true, 
and.  in  that  case  I  should  in  spite,  I  say  not  of  one  king,  but  of  all  the 
kings  in  the  worlds  have  proclaimed  andmaintained  that  I  was  speaking 
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tnitli,  tnth  a  quiist  eonscfenee,  and  with  a  heart  fiiU  of  indignation  and 
daring." — Faoancesen  Etfagne^  pp.  100,  101. 

Among  the  orators  who  took  part  against  Olozaga,  M.  Quine^ 
singles  out  M.  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  who  hesitated  not  openly  to 
advocate  the  unconditional  sacrifice  of  the  accused : — 

^'  We  who  see  in  Isabella's  throne  the  only  means  of  salvation  in  the 
mids(  of  our  political  struggles,*— we  who  have  anticipated  the  period  at 
which  the  constituUon  confides  to  our  kings  the  government  of  the 
people«  can  we  do  less,  than  raise  our  voices  around  the  throne,  in  order 
to  defend  with  every  power  of  conviction,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
good  Spaniards,  the  truth  of  the  words  of  our  Queen,  because  a  dis- 
honoured throne  is  a  curse  to  the  nation  which  dishonours  \tY^^-Vacanc$i 
en  Espagne,  pp.  105,  106« 

In  reply  to  this  dangerous  appeal,  M.  Olozaga  himself  boldly 
challenged  the  Queen  pubUcIy  and  upon  the  Gospels  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  produced  against  him : — 

'*  To  com6,''  he  exclaimed,  "  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  maintain 
in  the  congreM  of  the  Spanish  nation,  that  the  word  of  the  Queen  must 
be  absolutely  believed,  and  that  no  proof  can  avail  against  it,  is  a  ridi- 
culous conceit,  or  a  piece  of  unexampled  hypocrisy  ;  and  whichever  it 
be,  with  all  the  deference  that  may  be  due  to  such  principles,  I  repu- 
diate  them  unconditionally.  Is  there  an  accusation  or  not  ?  If  there 
is  one,  then,  to  make  way  for  judgment,  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
evidence  on  one  side,  and  my  evidence  to  contradict  iU**''^Facance»  en 
Espagne^  p.  107. 

The  decision  of  the  Chamber  was,  as  M.  Quinet  justly  observes, 
not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  extraordinary  business. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  was  named,  and  the  parties  selected  to 
compose  it,  were  those  who  had  most  warmly  defended  Olozaga 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But  before  the  proceedings  could 
be  carried  any  fhrther,  Olozaga  was  forced  to  fly  firom  Madrid  to 
avoid  the  assassin's  hand.;  shortly  after  two  of  the  commissioners 
were  thrown  into  close  confinement ;  Lo{)ez  hardly  escaped  by 
flight;  a  counter-revolution  once  more  inundatea  Spain  with 
blood,  and  Narvaez  found  himself  at  the  head  of  aflkirs. 

Of  this  same  Narvaez,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hughes  tdls  rather  an 
amusing  story :— - 

**  The  only  man  to  beard  Narvaez  in  his  den,  when  he  governed 
Spain,  was  Salamanca.  This  eminent  capitalist,  notwithstanding  his 
learned  university  name,  has  not  a  particle  of  learning,  but  a  deal  of 
mother  wit,  by  means  of  which  he  has  thriven  amazingly  in  the  worldf 
and  lives  in  a  magnificent  palace.  Narvaez  did  Salamanca  the  high 
honour  of  making  him  his  banker ;  the  rei«k  of  whiob  was,  that  Saia- 
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tnanca  l)ecame  involved  to  the  extent  of  about  60,000/.,  in  consequence 
of  Narvaez*8  unsuccesaful  stock-jobbing  speculations*  A  coolness 
naturally  arose  between  them,  which  Narvaez,  with  his  usual  insolent 
recklessness,  considerably  increased,  by  excluding  Salamanca  from  the 
invitation  to  his  last  .grand  ball.  Thereupon  the  capitalist  coolly 
walked  down  to  the  Casino  Club,  and  said  there  openly  that  it  would 
be  more  fitting  in  Narvaez  to  pay  him  the  money  he  owed  him,  than  to 
give  balls  at  his  expense.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Narvaez  challenged 
him  on  the  strength  of  this  insult,  but  Salamanca  replied,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  but  would  willingly  have  with  his  master. 
Thereupon  Narvaez  sent  for  him,  and  Salamanca  entered  fearlessly. 
Pistols  were  lying  on  the  table  ;  a  common  course  with  Narvaez,  and 
the  latter  told  the  capitalist  that  he  must  fight  him  on  the  spot. 
•  Willinn;ly,'  said  Salamanca,  *  if  you  pay  me  my  money  first.'  Narvaez 
was  making  a  motion  to  seize  one  of  the  pistols,  When  Salamanca 
addressed  him  thus  : — 

.  **  *  Don  Ramon  Narvaez,  my  life  is  in  your  power.  You  may 
destroy  it  in  this  apartment  without  a  witness,  but  eternal  infamy  will 
light  on  your  name  if  you  resort  to  this  mode  of  cancelling  an  obliga- 
tion of  which  all  Madrid  has  been  made  aware.  I  allude  to  the  fact 
of  your  being  indebted  to  me  in  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  reals,  foi^ 
which  I  hold  here  a  receipt  in  due  form,  which  sliall  he  yours  when 
you  pay  me  the  said  amount^  when  I  will  thank  you  for  one  of  the 
pistols,'* 

**  The  imperturbable  coolness  of  the  man  completely  vanquished 
Narvaez,  who  led  him  out  with  many  bows,  and  has  since  paid  a 
portion  of  the.  money." — Hughes* s  Overland  Journey,  vol.  i.  pp, 
418,419. 

These  peeps  into  the  political  life  of  Spain  are  not  calculated 
to  induce  a  belief  that  the  political  and  social  face  of  that 
country  will  be  very  speedily  renewed.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  succes- 
sive changes  which  the  government  and  the  constitution  of  Spain 
have  undergone,  have  generally  turned  out,  not  for  the  better, 
but  for  the  worse ;  so  much  so,  that  the  very  idea  of  change  has 
become  unpalatable  to  the  popular  mind. 

"  The  very  word  novelty ,*  remarks  Mr.  Ford  on  this  point, 
*'  has  become,  in  common  parlance,  synonymous  with  danger,  change, 
by  the  fear  of  which  all  Spaniards  are  perplexed ;  as  in  religion 
it  is  a  heresy.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  all  classes  that  every 
change,  every  promise  of  a  new  era  of  blessing  and  prosperity 
has  ended  in  a  failure,  and  that  matters  have  got  worse:  hence 
they  not  only  bear  the  evils  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  rather 
than  try  a  speculative  amelioration,  but  actually  prefer  a  bad  state  of 
things,  of  which  they  know  the  worst,  to  the  possibility  of  an  untried 
good.     *  Mas  vale  el  mal  conocidp,  que  el  bien  por  conocer  •.'     *  How  is 

*  A  known  evil  is  better  than  an  unknown  good* 
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my  lad  j,  the  wife  of  your  grace  V  says  a  Spanish  gentleman  to  his 
friend.  *  Como  e$td  mi  Sefiora  la  Esposa  de  UsUd  f\  *  She  goes  on 
without  novelty' — ^Siguesin  Novedad^*  is  the  reply,  if  the  fair  one  he 
much  the  same*  '  Faya  Usted  con  Dios,  y  que  no  hay  a  NooedadT 
*Go  with  God,  your  grace!  and  may  nothing  new  happen,'  says 
another,  on  starting  his  friend  off  on  a  journey." — Gatherings  from 
Spaht  p.  166» 

One  very  striking  effect  of  the  want  of  proper  government,  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  the  national  institutions,  is  noticed  by 
Mr.^  Hughes :  the  voluntary  abdication,  from  sheer  poverty,  of  the 
nobility  of  the  land. 

^  Titled  nobility,"  he  observes,  '^  in  Spain  is  just  now  at  a  low  ebb* 
Resignations  of  titles  are  very  constantly  made  by  the  proprietors,  in 
consequence  of  inahility  or  reluctance  to  pay  the  annual  nobilitaire  tax. 
Formerly  every  grandee  and  leading  tilulado  de  Castilla  was  obliged  to 
furnish  the  sovereign  with  the  aid  of  so  many  lancers  or  men  full-armed,' 
in  his  wars.  In  process  of  time  this  came  to  be  commuted  to  a  contri-^ 
bution  in  money,  which  was  still  called  lanzas^  The  amount  of  this 
annual  contribution  for  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  marquisate  is,  at  this 
day,  about  20/.  sterling.  The  Marquis  de  Casa-Desbrulles  the  other 
day  resigned  his  title,  with  the  consent  of  the  heir-presumptive,  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  paying  this  annual  tax ;  and  the  Gaeeta 
announced  that  the  Queen  had  accepted  his  resignation  of  the  mar-* 
quisate  accordingly.  Those  who  care  for  such  things  may  readily, 
now-a-days,  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a  title  in  Spain.'' — Hughes* s 
Overland  Journey ^  vol.  i»,pp.  420,  42  U 

In  any  other  country  but  Spain  such  a  symptom  would  be 
looked  upon  as  the  sure  precursor  of  total  ruin ;  but  here,  though 
sufficiently  ominous,  it  has  not  so  serious  a  meaning  as  it  would 
have  elsewhere.  The  reason  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
Spain,  aristocracy  of  birth  is  universally  diffused,  for  every 
Spaniard  is  a  gentleman  born,  a  cahallero :  between  the  highest 
nobleman  in  the  land  and  the  lowest  of  the  ot  TroXXot  there  is  not 
that  great  gulf  fixed,  which  separates  them  in  other  countries. 
And  thi£(  ^nse  of  equality,  which  is  asserted  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  every-day  life,  has  in  it  none  of  that  offensive 
chu^acter,  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  revolu* 
tionary  levelling  of  the  distinctions  of  society, — an  intrusion  of  the 
Qoarseness  of  the  populace  upon  the  refinement  of  the  educated 
classefii.  On  the  contrary,  in  Spain  it  consists  with  a  general  good 
breeding  and  courtesy,  which  the  different  classes  of  society,  how- 
ever fer  apart  in  nominal  rank,  invariably  observe  towards  each 
other,    Tne  fact  is,  that  the  equaKty.ot  clasaea  mSi5«Mv\&\}ftft 
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equality,  not  of  ^^ cUaymSy'  but  of  '^ cahalhroBj'' and  lil»  Ha  toot 
deep  in  the  national  life  and  history. 

^'  This  general  politeness  and  urbanity  of  the  whole  nation,"  sayi 
M.  Qainet,  "  indicates  a  spirit  of  equality  at  the  root  of  the  national  cha-* 
racter.  It  is  so  singularly  st^^mped  upon  every  thing,  that  in  order  to 
account  for  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  first  springs  of  Spanish  life  in 
the  past  history  of  the  people. 

"  How  comes  it,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  so  many  respects 
behind  the  other  nations,  are  in  this  fundamental  point  so  far  befoi^ 
them?  The  reason  of  it  no  doubt  is  this.  Representing,  as  the 
Spanish  people  did  in  the  middle  ages,  the  idea  of  Christianity  against 
the  Moors,  they  realized  the  living  spirit  of  Christianity  more  ibrcibly 
than  any  other  nation.  In  the  face  of  the  Koran  the  Spaoi^h  people 
identified  themselves  with  the  Gospel ;  like  the  Hebrews,  they  looked 
upon  theiBsdivet  as  the  chosen  people.  When  in  the  kterras  of  Anda- 
lusia the  mountaineers  meant  to  ask  me  if  I  spoke  Spanish,  they  aaked 
me  if  I  spoke  Christian,  *habla  Chrutiano?'  During  an  eight  eentU" 
nes'  confiict  with  Islam,  every  man  came  to  regard  himself  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Christ.  My  guide,  wishing  to  ask  a  goatsherd  a  question, 
called  to  him  from  the  height^  '  cahallero  /'  and  the  echo  of  a  Moorish 
tower  made  answer  that  the  nobility  of  that  man  dated  back  to. the 
confiict  between  Christ  and  Mahomet.  What  becomes  of  the  differences 
of  fortune  and  social  condition,  where  God  Himself  is  a  party  concerned ! 
On  a  battle-field  all  men  are  equal ;  but  when  the  whole  country  is  a: 
battle-field,  and  the  battle  lasts  eight  centuries,  and  the  cause  for  whieh 
successive  generations  take  up  arms,  is  the  cause  of  Christ  Himael^  it 
is  clear  that  the  sense  of  equality  under  the  banner  of  the  Eternal,  the 
sense  of  descent  from  one  common  blood,  must  become  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  become  the  very  ground- 
work of  their  nature.     All  the  gold  of  Mexico  could  not  alter  this. 

'*  This  sense  of  religious  brotherhood  is  the  purest  fruit  of  Spanish 
education,  that  which  is  most  carefully  to  be  preserved,  which  must  not, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  be  sacrificed  for  any  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  finger*mark  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  people."-^ 
L*  UltramofUanisme^  pp.  35 — 37. 

The  effect  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  Spanish  history,  by  which 
it  distinguishes  itself  from  the  history  of  every  other  European 
nation,  the  conflict  between  Mahometanism  and  Ohristianity,  is 
not  confined  to  the  national  character  and  manners ;  it  is  equally 
traceable  in  the  architecture  of  Spain,  in  its  fine  arts,  its 
languaffe,  and  its  literature.  On  the  last-named  subject  M. 
Qumet  s  book  contains  some  excellent  and  instructive  remarks, 
in  two  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  College  de  France^  in  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  which  he  has  appended  to  his  journal,  and 
in  which  he  takes  a  comparative  view  of  the  institutions  and  the 
Uterature  of  Italy  and  or  Spain. 
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"  In  the  strtiggle  between  the  Islam  and  Chrisdanitj  every  man  hat 
become  a  champion  of  Christ ;  the  serf  has  put  on  nobility  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  As  he  has  obtained  a  value  in  the  state,  of  which 
he  is  conscious,  so  likewise  he  has  a  poetry  of  his  own,  which  he  sings 
to  himself.  From  the  tales  of  city  and  country  arise  those  rude 
sketches^  which,  like  poetic  germs,  form  at  a  later  period  the  ground^ 
work  of  Spanish  literature.  The  greater  the  abundance  of  these  germs 
of  art  which  a  people  produceH  in  its  origin,  the  more  will  its  literature 
be  truly  and  naturally  rich  ;  for  the  exhaustion  of  a  nation's  genius  is 
marked  by  the  exhaustion  of  subjects.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
fertility  of  a  Lope  de  Vega,  or  a  Calderon,  must  be  accounted  for. 
They  had  not  to  go  far  in  search  of  their  subjects  ;  they  gathered  from 
the  mouth  of  the  people  those  harmonious  Ic^nds  which  they  natural- 
ized in  the  domain  of  art*  Spanish  literature  is  a  constant  ennobling 
of  popular  invention  by  the  authority  of  a  cultivated  poet.  At  what-* 
ever  period  it  may  be,  you  still  hear  the  echo  of  those  popular  songs 
which  recall  the  native  genius  of  Spain,  and  direct  the  imagination  of 
the  learned  to  the  road  traced  out  by  nature. 

''  Not  that  there  was  not  in  Spain,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  another 
source  of  inspiration.  The  imitation  of  antiquity  makes  its  way  there 
at  an  early  period ;  the  imitation  of  Italy  still  earlier ;  in  the  fifteenth 
century  already  the  echo  of  Dante  resounds  in  Castille.  Pindar  and 
Horace  find  imitators ;  but  what  strikes  me  as  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  genius  of  this  poetry,  is  the  co-existence  and  the  struggle  of  those 
two  kinds  of  literature^  the  one  altogether  indigenous,  the  otber  classical 
and  foreign.  Which  will  carry  off  the  palm,  the  romance  of  the  Cid, 
or  the  ode  ni  Pindar  ?  This  is  the  question  which  suggests  itself  in 
reading  the  first  monuments  of  that  struggle.  Down  to  the  fifteenth 
century  nothing  is  as  yet  decided.  Is  Spain  to  have  a  literature! 
The  poets  on  whom  the  honour  of  the  country  depends  are  born.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  ?  Let  us  see  what  circumstances  they  have  to  deal 
with.  On  the  one  hand,  rude,  but  indigenous  traditions,  poor  and 
monotonous  songs,  of  popular  invention,  but  replete  with  associations  of 
places,  of  things,  of  loved  names,  in  one  word,  the  riide,  but  native 
rock  ;  on  the  other  hand,  universally  admired  and  triumphant  models 
of  literature,  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman,  in  all  the  vigour  of  revival ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  one  hand  the  acclamations  of  the  world,  on  the 
other  hand  the  obscure  echo  of  Old  Castille  ;  between  these  the  choice 
lies.  What  do  you  think  the  Spanish  poets  will  do  ?  They  hesitate 
not ;  they  decide  with  a  fiiU  knowledge  of  the  case  ;  with  a  perfectly 
Castilian  heroism  they  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the  pomp  and  seductive- 
ness of  the  revival- school ;  they  reject  all  the  gold  of  antiquity  ;  they 
prefer,  along  with  native  poverty,  the  poetry  of  their  country's  soil, 
however  rude  and  uncultivated  it  may  be.  While  the  rest  of  Eurtfpe 
welcome  with  clapping  of  hands  the  revival  of  ancient  genius,  Cer- 
vantes, Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  alone  go  back  as  it  were  to  the  middle 
ages,  there  to  trace  out  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  vestiges  of  the  axidfitvl 
genius  of  Spain.    Thence  tfaey  return  with  a  new  «it|  ^VvVSii  <$^«ik 
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nothing  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  or  to  Italy,  wbich  is  indebted  only  to 
itself.  You  may  admire  so  lofty  a  pride,  or  you  may  blame  it ;  yet 
you  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  poetry,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Spain, 
thus  springs  from  a  flash  of  heroism. 

**  Besides,  how  could  Spain  ever  have  submitted  to  the  genius  of 
antiquity  ?  Every  thing  combined  to  carry  it  beyond  the  precincts  of 
ancient  Europe;  the  struggle  with  the  Arabs  in  the  first  iiutanee, 
close  intercourse  ¥rith  them  in  the  next  place,  and  afterward9  the  disco* 
very  of  America,  drew  Spain  far  away  from  the  focus  of  othet  nat^teisi 
Indeed»  it  seems  as  if  that  wonder  in  history,  the  discovery  pf  Amdrica, 
must  have  changed  the  constitution  and  genius  of  that  people  still  more 
violently  than  it  actually  did,  and  imprinted  upon  it  forms  still  inoie 
extraordinary,  or  at  least  more  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  When 
you  hear  the  mighty  shout,  Mand!'  raised  on  board  the  ship  bf  Cljps^ 
topher  Columbus,  you  may  well  believe  that  it  will  meet  with  an  echo 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  Spain.  You  look  out  in  the,  Spanish  ihind  for  the 
reflection  of  that  newly  revealed  nature ;  you  vait,  and  mentally  call 
for  the  poet  or  the  writer  who  shall  impart  voice  and  speech  to  that 
hitherto  silent  continent.  But  that  poet  does  not  make  his  ftppearanee ; 
Spain,  making  but  half  a  conquest  of  the  Indies,  contents  itself  with 
taking  their  gold;  it  does  not  instil  into  its  poetry  the  breath,  the 
inspiration,  the  soul  of  those  virgin  oceans,  forests,  and  continents.  It 
is  too  much  preoccupied  by  its  past  history,  to  admit  a  deep  fbeling  of 
the  wonder  which  is  accomplished  before  its  eyes.  The  as80oiati«ns  of 
the  feudal  system  follow  it  into  the  midst  of  the  virgin  forests.  The 
romances  of  the  Cid,  the  half  African  romances  of  the  children  of  Lara, 
still  occupy  it  in  the  face  of  that  new-born  world,  which  it  beholds  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body  much  more  than  with  die  eyes  of  the  mind.'"— ^ 
Vacances  en  Espagne,  pp.  414 — 417. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  poetic  literature  of  Spain,  its 
close  adherence  to  nature^  and  its  eminently  national  cnaracter^ 
M.  Quinet  accounts  for  no  less  feUcitously  by  the  fact,  that  the 
great  fathers  of  Spanish  literature  were  not  men  living  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  a  world  of  literary  abstraction  and  repose,  but  men 
whose  minds  were  deeply  engaged,  and  their  characters  severely 
tried,  by  the  practical  concerns  of  life ;  the  men  who  catried 
forward  the  literature  of  Spain,  were  the  same  men  who  helt>ed  to 
carry  forward  the  affwrs  of  the  nation,  who  fought  its  batiks,  or 
ruled  its  councils.  We  can  find  room  only  for  one  short  extmct, 
v^hich  will  suflSce  to  indicate  the  general  tendency  of  the  author'^s 
view  on  this  subject : — 

"  In  the  wuve  loftiness  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  I  desire  to 
trace  the  one-armed  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  the  tone  now 
of  chivalry,  now  of  asceticism,  which  pervades  the  theatre  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  of  Calderon,  I  seek  to  trace  out  these  two  men,  who  began 
life  under  the  cuirass,  and  ended  it  under  the  hair  shirt  in  the  cloisten 
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Do  not  fancy  that  this  is  a  me^e  illusion,  a  kind  of  mtrage  arising  from 
the  heated  imagination  of  the  reader.  Far  from  it ;  so  many  real  im- 
pressions, so  many  personal  experiences,  have  found  their  way  into  their 
hooks,  that  if  I  were  asked  wherein  the  originality  of  Spanish  literature 
consists,  I  should  boldly  answer,  that  it  consists  in  the  very  profusion 
of  passion  and  of  life  within  the  domain  of  art ;  there  is  less  regularity^ 
less  order,  less  moderation,  than  with  any  other  people,  but  also  more 
expansion,  a  more  impetuous  overflowing  of  the  soul,  a  loftier  sense  of 
reality,  a  more  contagious  excitement,  which  has  given  even  to  the 
ridiculous  a  stamp  of  nobility.  The  difference  between  the  genius  of 
the  Italian  and  that  of  the  Spaniard  is  the  same  as  between  the  Ma« 
donnas  of  Raphael  and  of  Murillo^  The  former,  whose  beauty  is  de-< 
rived  from  Greece  and  from  the  age  of  revival,  dwell  evermore  on  the 
highest  summits  of  the  ideal  world ;  scarcely  do  their  feet  touch  the 
ground  ;  their  like  has  not  been  seen  by  any  one  on  earth.  The  latter 
are  natives  of  Castile,  and  never  have .  seen  any  other  country.  They. 
breathe  jforth  their  ascetic  souls  under  the  arches  of  the  churches  of 
Seville  and  Toledo ;  in  their  divinest  aspirations  you  can  trace  reminis- 
cences of  an  earthly  home  and  vestiges  of  human  love.'' — QuineVs  Va* 
eances  en  Espagne,  pp.  430,  43 1 . 

Considering  how  completely  the  literature  of  Spain  grew  out 
of,  and  was  interwoven  with,  the  national  life,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  interruptions  which  the  national  life  has  suffered 
of  late,  and  by  which  the  whole  social  and  religious  condition  of 
Spain  has  been  unhinged,  should  have  produced  a  disturbing  and 
unsettling  effect  also  upon  the  literature  of  the  country.  And  so, 
in  fact,  we  find  it.  There  is  in  literature  the  same  struggle  ap- 
parent to  strike  out,  if  possible,  a  new  life,  as  in  the  social  deve^ 
lopment  of  the  nation,  with  the  same  oscillations,  occasioned,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  disposition  to  return  at  once  to  the  old  paths, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  inauspicious  and  fortunately  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  imitate  other  countries,  and  especially  the 
French  school  of  politics  and  literature.  Hence  it  is  no  less 
difficult  to  say  what  is  at  present  the  character  of  the  literature 
of  Spain,  than  it  is  to  define  its  political  system.  Both  are  un- 
dergoing an  alterative  process ;  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
viewed  in  very  different  aspects  by  different  parties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  nothing  can  be  more  linpromising  than  the  account 
which  Mr.  Hughes  gives  of  the  present  state  of  Spanish  litera*. 
ture. 

"  How  utterly  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  extract  any  thing  worth  d, 
moment's  attention,  or  having  a  particle  of  local  colouring,  from  contem- 
porary Spanish  literature,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  leading  pas- 
lage  in  a  work,  which  was  sold  to  me  at  a  high  price  in  Madrid,  as  of 

great  merit : — ' 
•«  •  The  cavalier  wasr  noticeable,  as  well  by  the  dexterity  and  m^^l^t^ 
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with  which  he  restrained  the  fire  of  his  eourser,  as  by  the  simple  j 
English  elegance  with  which  he  was  clothed.     His  blue  frock-coatf 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  had  not  a  single  wrinkle  5n  it.     His  pantsn 
loons  were  like  what  a  profound  sculptor  would  hew  out  of  marblfl) 
and  his  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  might  compare  for  brilliaaoy  to  the  J 
rich  lustre  of  his  boots.'  ij 

**The  incredible  puerility  which  I  have  quoted  is  not  a  mere  joksi 
but  serious ;  and  the  whole  thing — which  was  designed  to  catch,  it  "| 
imitation  of  Eugene  Sue's  noyels-*-may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  .,j 
living  literature  in  Spain.  The  bibliopolist  class  subsist  by  trick  alone  f 
and  if  their  dexterity  in  producing  books  equalled  that  which  they  shew 
in  putting  them  off,  they  would  be  worthy  successors  of  Cervantes  ii4' 
Calderon.  I  was  undecided  whether  I  would  purchase  the  six  volumal. 
in  question,  until  the  bookseller  told  me,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  thai 
the  first  three  volumes  had  been  seized  and  suppressed,  in  oonaequeiMi 
of  the  terrible  truths  which  they  revealed  about  the  Court  and  Gfrandes^ 
Accordingly,  J  gave  him  a  commission  to  procure  the  iehed  volumeSf : 
which  was  very  speedily  done,  (they  should  only  have  been  seized  by 
the  tninkmakers,)  I  found  the  entire  six  volumes  filled  with  the  sort  of 
rubbish  I  have  quoted ! ' " — Hughes's  Overland  Journey^  vol.  ii.  pp.  79jf 

That  Mr.  Hughes  had  the  misfortune  of  being  *^  done^  with 
six  volumes  of  trash,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  deny ;  we  are 
bound  to  believe  it,  since  he  himself  tells  us  so ;  but  we  cannot, 
therefore,  jump  with  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  living 
literature  of  Spain  is  of  the  same  miserably  worthless  characterg 
If  Mr.  Hughes  had  taken  a  little  more  pains  to  inform  hifnaelf  on 
the  subject,  he  might  have  found,  that  although  Spanidi  literature 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  transition  state,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
put  forth  any  very  distinguished  or  very  perfect  fruit,  yet  there . 
are  in  it  tokens  of  life  and  indications  of  revival.  But  for  these 
indications  we  must  look  not  in  those  departments  of  literature 
which  have  mere  amusement  for  their  object,  and  which  are  car* 
ried  on  for  purposes  of  gain  on  principles  of  trade  ;  we  must  look 
for  them  in  those  branches  of  literature  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  present  convulsive  movement  of  the  national  mind  ;  it  i» 
there  that  we  shall  find  life  reflected  in  literature.  In  any  other 
direction  but  this,  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  thing  characteristic 
and  truly  national  at  the  present  moment.  Of  the  modem  drama, 
for  instance,  as  compared  with  the  drama  of  former  days,  Mr. 
Ford  says  :— 

*'  The  genuine  old  stage  held  up  the  mirror  to  Spanish  nature,  and 
exhibited  real  life  and  manners.  Its  object  was  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct,  and  like  literature,  its  sister  exponent  of  existing  nation** 
ality,  it  showed  in  action  what  the  picaresque  novels  detailed  in  descrlpi^ 
tk>n»     In  both  the  haughty  Hidalgo  was  the  herb ;  cloaked  and  ainied 
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ng  rapier  and  tnustachioft)  he  stalked  on  th«  s^ne,  made  love 
ight  as  became  an  old  CastiUan  whom  Charles  V.  had  rondered 
ror  and  the  model  of  Europe.     Spain  then,  like  a  succeis^t 

took  a  proud  pleasure  in  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass,,  but 
It  things  are  altered,  she  blushes  at  beholding  a  portrait  of  hei 
irs  and  wrinkles ;  her  flag  is  tattered,  her  robes  are  torn,  and 
inks  from  the  humiliation  of  truth.  If  she  apptears  on  ths^ 
at  all,  it  is  to  revive  long  by-gone  days — to  raise  the  Cid,  tne 
aptain,  or  Pisarro,  firom  their  graves ;  thus  blinking  the  pre- 
le  forms  hopes  for  a  bright  future  by  the  retival  and  recoU 
I  of  a  glorious  past.  Accordingly  plays  representing  modern 
1  life  and  things,  are  scouted  by  pit  and  boxes  as  vulgar  and 
«d ;  nay,  even  Lope  de  Vega  is  now  known  merely  by  name ) 
nedies  are  banished  from  the  boards  to  the  shelves  of  book* 
ind  those  for  the  most  part  out  of  Spsuuk     He  has  paid  the 

penalty  of  his  national  localism,  of  his  portraying  men,  as  a 
1^  variety,  rather  than  a  universal  species.  He  has  sir^itted  his 
I  the  stage,  is  heard  no  more ;  while  his  contemporary,  the  bard 
1,  who  drew  mankind  and  human  nature,  the  same  in  all  times 
loes,  lives  in  the  human  heart  as  immortal  as  the  principle  on 
lis  influence  is  founded. 

the  old  Spanish  plays,  the  imaginary  scenes  were  no  less  fkll  of 
\  than  were  the  real  streets ;  then  the  point  of  honour  was  nioei 
visre  immured  in  jealous  harems,  and  access  to  them,  Which  is 
low,  formed  the  difficulty  of  lovers*  The  curiosity  of  the  Bpee<* 
iras  kept  on  tenter'>hooks,  to  see  how  the  parties  could  get  at 
her,  and  out  of  the  consequent  scrapes*  These  imbroglios  and 
bbs  exactly  suited  a  payn  de  rimprhu,  where  things  turn  out^ 

is  the  least  likely  to  be  calculated  on.  The  progress  of  the 
>f  Spain  was  as  full  of  action  and  energy  as  that  of  France  was 

description  and  declamation*  The  Bourbon  succession,  which 
the  genuine  bull-flght,  destroyed  the  national  drama  also ;  JEi 
f  unities,  rules,  stilted  nonsejise,  and  conventionalities  poured 
le  astonished  and  affrighted  t^yrenees  t  now  the  stage,  like  the 
vas  condemned  by  critics,  whose  one-idead  civilization .  could 
',  one  class  of  excellence,  and  that  *only  through  a  lorgnette 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  Calderon  was  pronounced  to  be  as  great 
urian  as  Shakspere,  and  this  by  empty  pretenders  who  did  no€ 
Ukd  one  word  of  either  ;-^and  now  again,  at  this  second  Bour« 
iption,  France  has  become  the  model  to  that  very  nation  frpm 
ler  Comeilles  and  Molieres  pilfered  many  a  plume,  which  aided 
i  soar  to  dramatic  fame.  Spain  is  now  reduced  to  the  sad  shift 
owing  from  her  pupil  those  very  arts  which  she  herself  onc3 

and  her  best  comedies  and  farces  are  but  poor  translation^  from 
Scribe  and  other  scribes  of  the  vaudeville.  Her  theatre,  like 
[ling  else,  has  sunk  into  a  pale  copy  of  her '  dominant  neighbour, 
levoid  alike  of  originality,. interest,  and  nationality." — Gather", 
wii^fMkfil,  pp.  320,  321. 
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In  contrast  with  these  evidently  debased  departments  of 
Spanish  literature,  there  are  presented  to  us  by  M.  Quinet,  whoj 
let  it  be  remembered,  made  literature  one  of  his  principal  objecfi 
in  visiting  Spain,  some  brief  but  interesting  sketches.  He  too 
observes  that  the  Spanish  drama  is  not  now,  as  once  it  was,  tlid 
reflection  of  r^  life ;  and  therefore  he  asks  and  answers  tk 
Question :— * 

•  '<  If  the  tragical  situation  of  the  Spanish  people  is  not  now  expressed 
in  the  drama,  where  then  are  we  to  look  for  it  ? — ^perhaps  in  sooie 
admirable  lyric  pieces  of  a  poet  who  has  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age^ 
Espronc^da.  He,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  man  who  from  time  to  ttsM 
responded,  as  if  he  were  the  echo  of  the  nation's  mind,  to  the  stifldi 
groans  which  are  to  be  heard  issuing  from  the  very  depths  of  the  sodil 

body  in  Spain His  truly  indigenous  inspiration  is  a  phlegmatk 

despair,  a  feeling  of  Mahometan  fatalism  in  the  midst  of  the  convolsioit 
of  the  day.  There  is  no  sigh,  no  tear,  no  word  of  emotion ;  it  is  f 
hardness  of  mind  towards  one's  self,  and  towards  others.  In  his  most 
celebrated  pieces,  the  *  Condemned '  (to  death),  the  *  Be^ar,'  the 
'  Han^mi^n,'  every  complaint  is  arrested  by  the  pride  df  being  an  out^ 
from  human  society ;  each  man  makes  himself  in  his  hell  the'  king  of 
an  accursed  crew.  Our  romantic  poets  used  to  weep  over  their  deputed 
illusions ;  in  Italy  Manzoni,  Silvio  Pellico,  fall  into  a  pious  resignatioiij 
the  instinct  of  the  Spaniard  is  to  feel  neither  regret  for  the  past,  nor 
resignation  to  the  present,  noi:  hope  of  the  future.  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  The  hymn  of  the  hangman  is  a  composition  sublimely  ferocioiuu 
This  shout  of  defiance,  reeking  with  blood,  and  hurled  from  the  scaffold 
against  the  human  race,  could  hardly  have  been  raised  in  any  other  land 
than  Spain,  which  is  still  drenched  with  the  blood  of  contending  parties* 
This  terrible  poetry  is  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
speak,  produced  in  a  yet  living  people.  After  the  inebriation  of  the  beast 
of  prey,  the  feelings  of  the  man  return  at  the  end.  The  supplicating 
accents  of  the  last  stanza,  atone  for  the  atrocious  exultation  of  the  open* 
ing." — Vacances  en  Espagne,  pp.  196 — 198. 

This  last  stanza  is  all  that  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to 
transcribe  of  this  truly  horrible  poem.  After  a  succession  of 
atanzas  of  fiendish  exultation  over  the  bloody  work  of  his  office^ 
the  hangman  turns  to  his  infant  son,  and  thus  addresses  him : — '  - 

"Ha !  why  is  the  hangman  thy  father,  oh,  my  child,  pure,  graceful 
as  thou  art.  The  grace  of  the  infant  smile  which  plays  on  thy  lips  is 
borrowed  from  an  angel.  Ala6 !  thy  openness  of  heart,  thy  inno- 
cence, thy  sweet  beauty,  inspire  me  only  with  horror.  Wife  I  what 
avails  thy  tenderness  to  this  unhappy  creature  ?  Show  thy  compassion 
for  him  by  sufibcating  him ;  that  will  be  to  him  a  blessing.  What 
inatters  it,  though  the  world  call  thee  cruel  ?  Dost  thou  wish  him  to  tread 
the  path  which  I  have  trod  ?    Dost  thou  desire  that  he  should  some  day 
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ttorse  thee  I  Remember  that  thou  wilt  see  the  same  child  which  now 
18  playing  thus  innocently,  hereafter  a  criminal,  an  accursed  wretch  like 
myselT."— ^ocance*  en  Espagne,  p.  200  •, 

.    In  another  poem,  entitled  ^'  El  Estudiante^''  Espronceda  has 
^ttnbodied  a  legend,  which  M.  Quinet  says  may  be  considered  as 
the  legend  of  Spanish  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  he  has  frequently  heard  chanted  in  the  streets : — 

'  ''  The  Don  Juan  of  modern  Spain  is  enticed  to  follow  the  steps  of  a 
*yoang  woman  wrapped  in  a  veil.  Keeping  close  behind  her,  he  descends 
after  her  a  spiral  staircase  of  interminable  length.  Nothing  deters  him. 
At  last  a  broken  sigh  of  love  is  heard  resounding  through  the  void  space* 
They  have  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  hell.  The  young  gallant  without 
alarm  or  trepidation  tears  the  veil  from  the  woman  who  has  enticed 
hhn.  But  the  bridal  veil  hides  but  a  skeleton ;  and  the  wedding  of  the 
Spaniard  with  the  corpse  is  celebrated  in  eternity  by  the  choir  of  hell." 
-"^Facances  en  Espagne,  pp.  202,"  203#    • 

M.  Quinet  finds  fault  with  Espronceda  and  other  poets  who 
have  versified  this  popular  legend,  for  resting  content  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  obvious  moral  of  the  tale ;  he  wishes  them  to 
upply  it  as  an  allegory  to  the  present  condition  of  Spain, — the 
female  skeleton  representing  (according  to  the  interpretation  most 
natural  to  M.  Quinet's  train  of  thought)  the  Church. 

Another  of  the  modem  Spanish  authors  to  whose  acquaintance 
we  are  introduced  by  M.  Quinet,  is  the  satirist  Larra,  whose 
reckless  career  and  premature  death  present  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  frightful  results  of  the  absence  of  all  religious  pnnciple,  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  profession,  which  pervades  more  or  less  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  every  country  of  Europe, — 
of  that  profound  infidelity  of  heart  and  mind,  which,  having 
outlived  not  only  every  form  of  superstition,  but  the  truth  itself, 
has  no  other  means  of  stilling  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man,  than 
to  bid  him  prey  upon  himself.  Gifted  with  a  keen  perception  of 
ihe  hoUowness  of  social  regenerations  projected  in  paper  con-* 
Imitations  and  decreed  by  juntas,  and  at  the  same  time  destitute 
of  all  belief  in  a  higher  or  healing  principle ;  hating  the  old 
r^^me  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  looking  upon  the  new  lights  with 
scarcely  less  bitterness  of  scorn,  Larra  poured  forth  his  sarcasms 
with  astonishing  power  and  boldness ;  himself  the  child  of  revolu- 
tion, he  made  the  revolution,  its  measures  and  its  men,  the  subject 
of  a  gloomy  and  severe  irony.     The  following  comment  on  the 

*  We  regret  very  much  that  M.  Quinet  hajs  not  given  the  Spanish  text  of  the 
poems  which  he  quotes ;  as  a  translation  into  French  prose  is  but  an  indifferent 
medhnn  through  which  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Spanish,  or  indeed  of  any 
yoetfy. 
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Qxeoution  of  the  mother  of  Cabrera,  is  given  by  M.  Qumet  as  a 
specimen  of  his  tone  and  style : — - 

"  Prpbably  they  told  you  the  other  day  of  a  little  fancy  performance, 
officially  executed  upon  an  old  woman,  upon  the  vita  of  a  hero. 
Heaven' preserve  us  fVora  falling  into  heroic  hands!  However,  it  is 
right  I  should  tell  you,  that  it  is  very  proper  to  go  back  to  the  causs 
of  every  thing,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  not  to  tibe  branches*  Thai, 
for  example,  the  iirst  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  factious  arc  the 
mothers  who  bore  them.  Ergo,  by  cutting  off  the  mothers,  you  cut  off 
the  principle.  We  have  the  word  of  the  Theologians  for  it :  SuhlaU 
causdf  toUUur  effectus.  It  is  a  pity  the  grandmother  was  already  dead ; 
for  the  farther  one  goes  back,  the  more  purely  will  the  blow  take  effects 
It  has  been  proved,  that  as  Samson's  strength  was  in  his  locks,  so  the 
venom  of  the  factious  is  in  the  mother,  to  whom  their  bitter  quality  isi 
owing.  Take  her  away,  and  you  will  find  them  mild  as  mallows. 
Experience  has  proved  this,  because,  after  all,  the  other  shot  in  retnm 
not  more  than  about  a  score  and  a  half.  Who  knows  how  many  he 
would  have  shot  if  he  still  had  had  a  mother.  It  is  the  moth^rs^  diere- 
fbre,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  Spain's  happiness ;  and  until  we  have 
done  wkh  them,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  a  moment's  peace.  As  for  the 
sisters,  seeing  they  are  married  to  national  guards,  they  ought  to  be 
half  shot,  as  belonging  partly  to  one  side  and  partly  to  the  other; 
however,  we  know  better,  and  shoot  them  out  and  out.  Blessed  in 
these  heroic  times  are  the  foundlings,  who  have  neither  &ther  nor 
mother  to  be  shot !  They  say  that,  after  this  exchange  of  etiquette 
and  courtesy,  there  are  complaints  ift  the  aTfQj.*^'^-Fac€m€es  en  Esfognt^ 
pp.  149—151. 

The  success  which  the  writings  of  Ibarra  bad^  was  suoh  as 
might  have  gratified  a  less  ambitious  mind.  But  the  fire  that  kin< 
died  his  soul  was  like  the  boiling  lava  of  a  volcano.  He  vomited 
forth  its  seorehing  streams,  but  at  last  the  vdeano  burnt  itadf 
out ;  and  he  who  was  ever  grinning  on  the  world  around  hioi» 
became  (a  solemn  warning  to  all  scofibrs  by  profession)  a  prey  to 
deepest  melancholy*  A  wild  rhapsody  which  he  put  fb^rlh  oq 
AQ  SquIs^  day,  1836^  indicative  of  the  state  of  \m  mind  at  this 
period,  w^  the  shadow  cast  before  of  the  coming  eveot*  It  nm 
thus : — 

^*  Figaro  in  ths  CEMSTcar. 
*^  Beatl  qui  moriwUwr  in  Domkt^ 

"  On  All  Souls'  day  a  cloud  of  padness  bung  over  me  ;  it  was  one  of 
those  fits  of  melancholy  of  which  a  liberal  [read  'infidel*]  Spaniard 
alone  can  form  and  convey  a  remote  idea.  A  man  who  believes  in 
friendahip  and  puts  it  to  the  test,  a  youth  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
woman,  a  holder  of  Cortes  bonds,  a  widow  wbo^e  pension  is  insured  in 
the  Spanish  exchequer,  a  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  for  the  esti§M^ 
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and  it  left  wilhout  leg  and  withcmt  esUtMo^  a  gnmdee  who  has  turned 
liberal  in  order  to  be  made  a  senator,  a  constitutional  general  in  pur^ 
suit  of  the  Carli8ts,--<*the  faithftil  imaee  of  a  man  running  after  happi- 
ness without  e^er  meeting  with  it, — a  jjoumalist  imprisoned  by  virtue  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  constitutional  minister  or  king  of  Spain, — aU 
these  are  happy  beings,  radiant  with  joy,  in  comparison  with  the  state 
of  m^noholy  which  oppressed  me  and  gnawed  my  soni  at  the  moment 
of  which  I  am  speaking, 

^  The  bells  were  with  lamentable  sound  proclaiming  the  eyerlasting 
absence  of  those  that  have  been ;  they  seemed  to  vibrate  more  mourn- 
fiilly  than  ever.  I  was  choking.  The  thought  struck  me,  that  melan- 
diolj  Is  the  most  amu^g  thing  in  the  world  for  bystanders ;  and  I 
eonsidered  that  I  might  thus  serve  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of  others  •  •  • 
'  Off!  off!'  I  cried  forthwith,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  Spanish  player  ;  '  off 
with  you  I '  as  if  I  had  heard  a  speaker  in  the  Cortes ;  and  I  went 
jdawn  into  the  street  with  as  much  calmness  and  deliberation  as  if  I  had 
been  engaged  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Gomez. 

^  The  inhaUtants  were  ponred  forth  in  great  numbers  and  in  long 
processions  through  the  streets,  winding  along  like  immense  snakes 
variegated  with  a  thousand  colours.  '  To  the  cemetery !  to  the  ceme- 
tery !    and  therewith  they  went  out  through  the  gates  of  Madrid. 

"  *  Let  me  see! '  said  I  to  myself;  *  where  is  the  cemetery  ?  with- 
out, or  within  ? '  A  frightful  dizziness  seized  me,  and  I  began  to  see 
clear.  The  cemetery  is  in  Madrid.  Madrid  is  the  cemetery  where 
everj  house  is  a  family  tomb,  every  street  the  mausoleum  of  a  revo« 
lution,  every  heart  the  sepulchral  urn  of  a  hope  or  of  a  desire. 

^  While  those  who  fancy  themselves  alive,  were  gathering  towards 
the  habitation  where  they  imagine  the  dead  are,  I  proceeded  to  runi 
with  all  the  piety  of  which  I  am  capable,  through  the  streets  of  the 
real  l>one«-yard. 

**  *  Fools,'  said  I  to  the  passers  by,  '  you  are  all  excitement  to  go 
and  visit  the  dead!  What!  has  Gomez  broken  all  the  mirrors  in 
Madrid  ?  Look  at  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  your  epitaph  written 
OD  yosr  foreheads.  You  are  going  to  visit  your  fathers  and  grand- 
fiUhefSy  when  you  yourselves  are  the  dead.  They  live  since  they  are 
in  peace.  They  have  liberty,  the  only  liberty  which  is  possible  on 
earth,  that  which  death  bestows.  They  have  not  to  pay  taxes  which 
they  have  no  money  to  pay.  They  are  not  sold  up,  nor  denounced, 
nor  imprisoned.  They  alone  enjoy  liberty  of  the  press,  since  they 
speak  to  the  worjdr  They  cry  with  a  load  and  clear  voice,  and  no  jury 
dare  gag  them  or  put  them  under  lock  and  key.' 

"  '  What  monument  is  this  ? '  said  I  to  myself  as  I  began  my  pil- 
grimage. '  Is  it  the  skeleton  of  past  ages,  or  the  tomb  of  other  skele- 
tons ?  The  ptilace  I  This  way  it  looks  down  on  Madrid,  on  the  other 
tombs :  that  way  it  looks  out  upon  Estremadura,  that  Virgin  province, 
as  they  used  to  call  it.  On  the  pediment  was  written,  *  Here  lies 
Rcmhhf.  It  was  bom  under  Isabel  the  Catholici  and  died  of  a  cold  at 
la  Uraii|»«' 
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*'  A  litUe  further  on,-r-good  heaven  !  '  Here  lies  the  InquisUioh^  the 
■daughter  of  faith  and  fanaticism  ;  she  died  of  old  age.^  Some  strollen 
had  scribbled  the  word  *  goveminent '  with  chalk  in  the  comer ;  but  it 
was  already  half  rubbed  out.  Insolent  fellows,  thus,  to  write  on  the 
walls !  they  do  not  even  respect  sepulchres ! 

"  What  is  this  ?  the  prison  !  *  Here  reposes  the  Liberty  of  the  press,* 
What!  in  Spain!  in  the  land  of  free  institutions?  Two  editors  of 
*  The  World '  were  enacting  the  part  of  lachrymatory  figures  to  this 
•great  sepulchral  urn.  A  chain,  a  gag,  and  a  pen  were  to  be  seen  in 
Telief.     Is  it  the  pen  of  the  writers,  or  that  of  the  scribes  ? 

**  Street  de  la  Motitera.  Here  there  are  no  sepulchres,  but  mere 
bone- houses,  where  Commerce,  Industry,  Honesty,  and  Trade  ar^  slom^ 
bering  pellmell.  Venerable  shades,  adieu,  till  we  meet  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat. 

"  The  Exchange,  '  Here  lies  Spanish  Credit,'  It  reminds  me  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  How  in  the  world  came  they  to  erect  so  large  a 
building  for  entombing  so  small  a  body  ? 

"  Victoria,  No  monument ;  but  an  inscription  in  imperceptible  cha- 
racters :  *  The  Junta  has  bought  this  land  for  t <,  as  a  place  of  sepuUure 
in  perpetuity.' 

•*  The  theatres,  *  Here  repose  Spain's  Men  of  genius,'  Not  a  flower, 
not  a' memorial,  not  an  inscription ! 

"  Meanwhile  night  was  coming  on.  The  dogs  prolonged  their  ill« 
omen*d  howls.  I  felt  on  all  sides  the  approach  of  death.  The 
immense  capital  of  Spain,  the  dying  giant,  was  turning  in  his  winding- 
sheet,  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat ;  and  soon  I  saw  no  more  than 
,one  tomb.  On  the  Stone  that  lay  upon  it  there  was  not  a  single 
letter ;  and  yet  the  names  of  the  deceased  burst  forth  in  visible  charac- 
ters in  the  eyes  of  all. 

•*  Away  from  me  !  I  exclaimed,  horrible  vision !  I^iberty  !  constir 
tution !  national  opinion !  emigration !  shame  !  discord !  All  these 
words  struck  against  each  other  with  the  last  sound  of  the  bells  on  the 
evening  of  All  Souls'  day. 

**  A  gloomy  cloud  finally  enveloped  the  earth.  The  cold  of  night 
chilled  my  veins.  I  wished  to  leave  the  cemetery,  and  to  take  refuge 
in  my  heart,  which  was  erst  so  full  of  life,  of  illusions,  of  desires. 

"  O  heaven  !  it  was  another  cemetery.  My  heart  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tomb!  What  does  she  say?  Let  us  read!  Who  is  the 
deceased  !     Inscription  of  hell !     Here  Ues  Hope  I 

"  Oh,  be  still !  be  still !" — Vacances  en  Espagne,  pp.  154 — 159. 

This  was  followed  two  days  after  by  another  effusion,  with  the 
motto,  "  And  he  rose  again  the  third  day,"  profanely  applied  to 
himself.  But  the  effort  to  be  facetious  was  above  his  strength  : 
his  mirth  grew  too  serious  for  himself.  A  few  days  after  a 
disappointment  cb  la  Werther  deepened  the  darkness  of  his  soul, 
and  Jos6  de  Larra,  the  merry  Figaro  who  had  raised  the  laugh 
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all  over  Spain,  shot  himself  through  the  heart  standing  before 
his  looking-glass.     He  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old  ! 

He  left  behind  him  in  the  person  of  his  friend  and  admirer 
Zorilla  a  successor,  who,  being  of  a  milder  character,  ^^  seeks  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  the  scourge  of  Larra  has  inflicted.'*^  But 
in  him,  too,  poesy  is  divorced  from  religion :  as  M.  Quinet 
pithily  observes,  he  stammers  forth  doubt  in  the  language  of  the 
inquisition  :  his  ^restless  night ^^  is  a  kind  of  Spanish  Faustus; 
and  M.  Quinet  hesitates  not  to  record  his  apprehension  that  his 
career  is  not  unlikely  to  terminate  in  the  same  tragic  manner  as 
that  of  his. friend  Larra.  His  great  excellency  as  a  poet  is,  that 
}ie  labours  to  make  Spain  forget  her  revolution, 

"  He  appears  to  me  like  a  minstrel  at  the  bedside  of  a  vanquished 
and  mortally-wounded  warrior.  Afraid  of  re-opening  the  wounds  of 
body  and  soul,  he  studies  to  avoid  the  remembrance  of  the  last  battles. 
In  a  soothing  tone  of  voice  he  chants  a  plaint  of  bygone  days :  there  is 
not  one  word  that  can  revive  recent  grief.  The  warrior,  broken-hearted^ 
listens  :  he  hails  the  balm  of  oblivion ;  in  the  far  distance  he  sees 
dreams  of  glory,  bright  images  of  his  childhood  pass  before  him.  His 
wound  is  not  healed ;  but  who  knows  ?  at  least  he  feels  it  not,  and 
with  that  he  is  content :  agony  and  smiles  meet  on  his  countenance."— 
Vacances  en  Espagne,  p.  170. 

If  these  specimens  of  what  may  be  considered  the  character- 
istic and  really  national  literature  of  modern  Spain  attest,  no  less 
clearly  than  the  deserted  monasteries,  the  divorce  of  religion  and 
national  life  in  that  unhappy  and  interesting  country,  they  also 
prove  that  the  national  mind  is  not  stagnant,  that  literature  is 
not  altogether  engrossed  by  the  servum  imitatorum  pecm ;  that 
there  is  a  spirit  stirring  in  the  land  which  would  fain  ask  the 
question,  but  has  not  yet  found  the  prophet's  utterance,  in  which 
alone  it  may  be  asked,  '^  Can  these  bones  live  V* 
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A»T,  II. — Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  North  American  Colonies^  Sfc.  ^c,  Jpy  Ernest 
Hawkins,  jB.2>.    London:  Fellowes.     184f6. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Depmdencies  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Rev,  James  S. 
Anderson,  Jf.^.,  Preacher  of  Li^cohCs  Iwn^  S^.  London: 
Bivingtons.    Brighton;  Folthorp  and  Co.     184J5, 

Beport  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propoffotian  of  As 
Go^l  in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  Year  1846. 

The  publications  which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  m 
subjects  relating  to  missions  are  a  cheering  token  of  the  growing 
interest  and  importance  which  are  now  attached  to  such  subjects 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  our  Church.  Until  quite  recently 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  theological  literature  was  deplora- 
bly destitute  of  works  of  this  character.  Archdeacon  Grant  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer, — ^in  his  admirable  Bampton  Lec- 
tures,— who  has  treated  the  question  of  missions  systematicalty 
and  fully;  and  to  him,  doubtless,  it  is  largely  owing  that  the 
subject  bas  gained  ground,  and  that  sounder  notions  than  for- 
merly obtained  are  beginning  to  prevail  concerning  it. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  Lectures  there  has  appeared 
the  History  of  the  American  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 
a  small  volume  ipdeed,  but  far  from  superficial,  tracing  with  the 
hand  of  a  master  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- American  Com- 
munion through  its  early  and  long-protracted  struggles  to  its 
present  vigorous  and  growing  condition,  and  bringing  out  the 
more  remarkable  passages  in  its  career,  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
to  the  view,  as  to  arrest  effectually  the  reader*'s  attention,  and 
impressively  to  convey  the  lesson,  whether  of  encouragement  or 
of  warning,  which  he  considers  them  calculated  to  teach.  It  is  a 
book  which,  apart  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  author^s  name, 
could  not  fail  to  command  attention,  and  materially  to  promote 
that  good  cause  which  it  so  powerfully  illustrates. 

This  interesting  volume  was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  two 
important  works  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Mr.  Anderson^s 
history  not  being  yet  completed,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  we 
have  very  high  expectations  of  its  value  and  usefulness.     It  will 
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be  by  £ur  the  most  oomprehensive  account  of  the  nuasionary 
ezertiona  and  acbievemente  of  the  Church  of  England  which  has 
yet  been  produced ;  and  if  the  ability  hitherto  exhibited  in  its 
execution  be  sustained  throughout,  its  character  must  soon  be 
established  as  a  work  of  standard  authority.  Its  great  copious^ 
nesB,  perhaps^  renders  it  less  agreeable  reading  than  a  narrative 
of  lighter  pretensions,  but  its  ample  stores  of  information  will  be 
Qioat  acceptable  to  all  who  are  really  students  of  ecclesiastical 
hiatary,  or  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  conyersant  with  this  parti* 
ettlar  branch  of  it. 

The  ^^  Historii^  Notices'"  of  Mr.  Hawkins  are  a  work,  as 
Uie  name  impliea,  of  a  difiereot  character  from  the  foregoing. 
They  are  but  notices ;  not  a  continuous  and  systematic  hi^ry : 
and,  again,  the  field  they  embrace  is  limited,  both  as  regards 
time  and  extent.  They  relate  only  to  the  North  American  colo- 
nies previous  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  There 
IS  nothing,  however,  of  dryness  or  stiffness  in  this  volume,  such 
as  notices  and  sketches  of  history  very  frequently  exhibit.  Each 
colony  in  turn  comes  under  review,  and  the  reader  is  pi*esented 
with  a  clear  and  animated  picture  of  the  Church  in  its  various 
eircumstancea  of  weakness,  and  difficulty,  and  persecution,  from 
its  first  introduction  down  to  (tie  period  of  the  rebellion.  The 
orig^inal  sources  of  information  to  which  the  writer's  official  con- 
nexionL  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  given 
him  access,  have  imparted  to  his  narrative  an  air  of  freshness  and 
reality  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  and  interest  the  reader ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  stamp  it  with  a  character  of  authen- 
ticity which  will  ensure  its  being  highly  esteemed.  On  its  own 
merits,  therefore,  we  consider  this  volume  entitled  to  our  strongest 
recommendation.  We  regret,  indeed,  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  an  earlier  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  our  readers, 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  needed  no  assist-* 
ance  from  us  to  become  extmisively  known  and  appreciated,  and 
thirt  the  judgment  we  have  now  expressed  conoeniing  it  is  abun- 
dantly warranted  by  the  approval  it  has  received,  and  is  still 
receiving,  in  more  competent  quarters. 

There  is,  however,  a  cpecial  value  pertainii^  to  this  pubK- 
catiou  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  call  attention :  we  mean  the 
%bt  which  it  throws  upon  the  past  services  of  the  Society  for  ih» 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  services  which,  if  they  had  been  more 

gefket^y  known  to  Churobmisn  of  the  present  generation,  must 
ave  gamed  for  it  their  cordial  sympathy  and  support  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  it  has  had  the  fortune  to  experience.  It  was 
impoAttfaley  we  think,  for  the  zealous  secretary  of  the  Society  to 
hav^  aidedl  Ua  poq»eets  mofQ  eflfeetually  than  by  the  IdSKrat  b^ 
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has  employed  in  publishing  these  historical  notices  of  its  earlier 
operations.  The  objections  mast  indeed  be  weighty  against  its 
present  character  and  proceedings  which  can  be  allowed  to  coun- 
terbalance such  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and  veneration  as  are 
recorded  in  this  volume. 

Selection  is  difficult  where  the  book  itself,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  is  constructed  on  a  principle  of  selection :  a  few  ex- 
tracts, however,  taken  from  the  different  chapters  in  their  order, 
may,  perhaps,  induce  some  to  whom  they  may  be  new  to  examine 
these  interesting  records  for  themselves,  and  may  also  serve  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  observations  we  desire  to  offer  on  the 
duties  which  Churchmen,  at  the  present  time,  owe  to  the  Society. 

The  missionary  operations  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  this 
Society.  The  religious  state  of  our  colonies,  from  the  time  of 
their  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  most 
deplorable.  Of  four  important  and  extensive  provinces,  peopled 
from  our  shores  during  that  century,  we  are  reminded  that 
"  three  were  settled  by  colonists  hostile  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Massachusets  by  Independents,  Maryland  by  Bomanists, 
and  Pennsylvania  by  Quakers."  "  No  wonder  therefore,"  our 
author  proceeds,  '^  that  America  exhibits  such  a  fearful  prepon- 
derance of  sectarianism."  It  may  be  said  tliat  among  these  dif- 
ferent dissenting  bodies  there  was  much  earnest  piety,  and  that 
by  their  means  a  religious  spirit  was  kindled  and  kept  alive  in 
these  colonies,  quite  independently  of  the  efforts  of  the  Church. 
And  far  be  it  from  us  to  call  in  question  the  Christian  sincerity 
of  numerous  individuals  amongst  them,  or  their  zeal  for  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel  according  to  their  peculiar  views  of  it, 
but  we  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  religious  condition  of  a  coun- 
try must  be  not  only  unsatisfactory  for  the  time  being,  when  it 
rests  on  no  better  support  than  the  personal  piety  of  individuals 
of  contending  sects,  but  is  also  in  the  sure  road  to  deterioration, 
until  at  length  an  infidel  carelessness  shall  be  its  prevalent 
characteristic.  The  accounts,  which  in  after  years  were  sent 
home  by  the  missionaries  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  state  of  the  population  amongst  whom  they  were 
labouring,  frequently  bear  witness  to  such  a  degeneracy  as  we 
have  here  supposed.  On  this  point  Mr.  Hawkins  well  observes :— * 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  principal  difference  between  the 
Church  and  dissent  is  one  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  that,  prac- 
tically, it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  people  by  what  denomination 
of  ministers  they  are  instructed.  It  were  easy  to  prove  by  argumeut 
the  exceeding  shallowness  of  this  popular. rom^rk;  but.it  seeinat  more 
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appropriate  to  odr  pbes^ut  subject  to  show  by  the  facts  of  history  how 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  the  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ 
Himself,  have  become  mutilated  or  neglected  through  the  want  of  a 
divinely-constituted  Church." 

He  then  gives  the  statement  (too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place) 
of  the  Bev.  John  Tyler,  missionary  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut^ 
as  to  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in 
particular  which  then  prevailed  among  Christians  of  every  deno^ 
mination  in  that  locality^ 

Sectarianism,  however,  was  in  exclusive  possession  of  out 
North  American  settlements  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
preceding  the  formation  of  the  Society.  "  Not  a  single  church, 
we  are  told,  "  existed  in  the  whole  of  the  New  England  settle- 
ments till  the  year  1679:"*'  and  it  appeared  a  little  later,  upon 
the  inquiries  instituted  by  Bishop  Compton,  ^'  that  there  were  not 
at  that  time  more  than  four  episcopal  clergymen  in  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America.'*'' 

The  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1701,  and  it  may 
be  useful  just  to  notice  here  the  distinct  declaration  made  in  the 
preamble  of  its  charter,  of  "  the  twofold  object  for  which  it  was 
granted,  viz.  firsts  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  an  orthodox 
clergy  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of  Great  Britain 
beyond  the  seas,  for  the  instruction  of  the  king^s  loving  subjects 
in  the  Christian  religion;  and,  secondly ^  to  make  such  other  pro- 
vision as  was  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
parts.'' 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  great  objects  in  their  right 
order  which  is  an  excellence  peculiar  to  this  Society,  and  which 
constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  its  paramount  claim  to  support.  But 
we  are  now  concerned  rather  with  facts.  We  will  show  by  a  few 
instances  what  was  done  by  means  of  the  Society  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  irue  faith  of  the  Gospel  when  it  was  ready 
to  perish  among  our  emigrant  countrymen,  and  also  towards  its 
extension  among  the  heathen  tribes  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

"The  first  matter  of  importance,"  we  read  p.  21,  "bearing  imme-* 
diately  upon  its  missionary  character,  which  the  Society  took  in  hand, 
wad  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion  in  the  North  Ameriean  settle- 
ments \  and  painful  as  were  the  allegations  of  the  absence  of  all  public 
worship,  nay,  even  the  abandonment  of  the  people  to  *  infidelity  and 
atheism,'  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the  charter,  they  were  fully  sup- 
ported by  ofiicial  teports  from  the  colonies." 

A  lamentable  proof,  truly,  of  the  degeneracy  just  now  adverted 
to,  which  is  inherent  in  sectarian  Christiamty ;  for  thft«fe  ^to- 


▼in^^es,  be  it  remembered,  were  chiefly  6olo&issed  by  dissent^ti* 
The  first  mismonary  sent  out  by  the  Society  upon  this  wide  and 
unpromising  field  of  labour  was  the  Bev.  George  Keith,  a  man 
singularly  qualified  for  his  arduous  undertaking.  "  He  was  di- 
rected to  travel  through  the  several  provinces  of  North  America^ 
fireachbg  as  he  went  at  every  fair  opportunity,  an4  endeavouring 
0  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  religion.^  He  was  a  convert 
to  the  Church  trom  Quakerism,  and  was  successful  in  persuading 
many  of  that  sect,  then  very  prevalent  in  these  parts,  to  embrace 
the  true  religion  of  the  Church,  The  JElev.  John  Talbot,  chap- 
lain of  the  ship  in  which  he  went  out,  offered  himself  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  travels  and  labours,  and  he  proved  a  true  and 
worthy  yoke-fellow  of  this  indefatigable  missionary. 

The  Allowing  extract  from  Mr.  Talbot^s  letter  to  a  friend  will 
make  it  manifest  that  they  did  not  run  in  vain,  neither  labour  in 
vain:- — 

"  Friend  Keith  and  I  have  been  above  500  miles  together,  visiting 
the  Churches  In  those  parts  of  America,  viz<  New  England,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Bristol,  New  London,  New  York,  and  the  New 
Jerseys,  as  far  as  Philadelphia*  We  preached  in  all  churches  where 
we  came,  and  in  several  Dissenters'  meetings^  such  as  owned  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  their  Mother  Church  and  were  willing  to 
comihiinicate  with  her,  and  to  submit  to  her  Bishops  if  they  had 
opportunity.  I  have  baptized  several  persons  whom  Mr.  Keidi  had 
brought  over  from  Quakerism ;  and  indeed  in  all  places  where  we 
come,  we  find  a  great  ripeness  and  inclination  amongst  all  sorts  of 
people  to  embrace  the  Gospel." 

'  Another  letter,  by  the  same  writer,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing report  !— 

"Mr.  Keith  and  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  con* 
ditions  of  men  :  we  haVe  baptized  several  scores  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  chiefly  those  of  his  old  friends  (meaning  the  Quakers).  We 
have  gathered  several  hundreds  together  for  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  what  is  more,  to  build  houses  for  her  service.  There  are  four  or 
£ve  going  forward  now  in  this  pi:ovin6e  and  the  next*  •  •  •  .  •  Mr. 
Keith  has  done  great  service  to  the  Church  wherever  he  has  been,  by 
preaching  and  disputing  publicly »  and  from  house  to  house ;  he  has 
confuted  many  (especially  the  Anabaptists)  by  labour  and  travel  night 
and  day;  by  writing  and  printing  of  books,  mostly  at  his  own  chatge 
and  cost,  and  giving  them  out  freely^  which  has  been  very  expensive  to 
him.  By  these  means  people  are  much  awakened,  and  their  eyes 
opened  to  see  the  good  old  way,  and  they  are  very  well  pleased  to  find 
the  Church  at  last  take  such  care  of  her  children.  For  it  is  a  sad  thing 
fo  consider  the  years  that  are  past :  how  some  that  were  bom  of  the 
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Edglkh  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  how  many  others  were 
baptized  in  His  name,  and  have  fallen  away  to  Heathenism,  Quakerism, 
and  Atheism,  for  want  of  confirmation.*' 

The  remark  which  follows  is  especially  observable,  as  niarking 
the  stooQg  sense  which  was  entertained  from  the  first,  by  mem* 
herA  of  the  Ghureh.  in  America,  of  the  necessity  for  a  resident 
q>]seopate.  We  shall  notice  other  instances  of  the  expression 
of  this  feding,  which  occurs  repeatedly  throughout  the  volumci 
and  excites  our  indignation  at  the  miserable  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  refused  so  long  to  comply  with  this  most  righteous 
petition  of  our  colonial  brethren, 

Mr.  Talbot  remarks — 

"  It  seems  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  is  thought  history 
cannot  parallel  it,  that  any  place  has  received  the  word  of  Qod  so 
many  years,  so  many  hundred  churches  built,  so  many  thousand 
proselytes  made,  and  still  remain  altogether  in  the  wilderness,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  poor  Church  of  America  is  worse  on't  in  this 
respect  than  any  of  her  adversaries." 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  representations  which  they  re* 
ceived  from  Mr.  Keith  and  others  of  the  urgent  want  of  ministers 
in  the  different  plantations,  the  Society  requested  the  aid  of  the 
Bishops  in  then:  several  dioceses,  in  inviting  men  of  suitable 
qualificatjons  to  offer  themselves  for  the  work :  and  the  car0 
which  was  taken  to  select  none  for  missionary  duty  but  such  as 
to&re  in  every  way  qualified^  appears  from  the  form  of  testimonial 
which  they  furnished  for  the  use  of  candidates,  and  the  following 
earnest  caution  which  was  circulated  with  it : — 

*'  And  the  said  Society  do  request,  and  earnestly  beseech  all  persons  ^ 
concerned,  that  they  recommend  no  man  out  of  favour  or  affection,  or 
any  other  worldly  consideration ;    but  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the 
honour  of  Almighty  God  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  they  tender  the 
interest  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  good  of  men's  souls." 

*'  The  testimonies  which  follow  from  the  governors  of  these 
colonies,  bear  witness  to  the  high  Christian  character  and  ex- 
emplary zeal  of  th(B  clergy  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Society. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  services  of  the  Society  were  no  less 
strenuously  maintained ; "  the  brief  records  which  Mt.  Hawkins 
has  given  of  the  missionaries  to  this  province,  show  them  to  have 
been  altogether  like-minded  with  those  we  have  just  now  re- 
ferred tOr  Their  career  was  lamentably  short*— four  o^  them 
having  died  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months-7-hut  full  of  good 
works,  and  leaving  a  blessing  behind  it.    The  followihg  instance 
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of  the  Sck^iety^'s  great  liberality  to  the  Church  in  this  colony,  at  & 
time  of  peculiar  need,  is  worthy  of  all  honour : — 

''The  Church,  and  indeed  the  entire  British  population  in  South 
Carolina,  was  well-nigh  destroyed  at  this  time,  by  a  furious  and 
exterminating  invasion  of  the  Yammonsee  Indians :  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  plantations  were  laid  waste,  and  the  colonists,  without 
respect  to  age  or  sex,  murdered.  The  missionaries  were  exposed  to 
peril  of  famine,  as  well  as  of  the  sword.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this 
disaster  was  brought  to  England,  the  Society — although  the  whole  of 
its  income  for  that  year  (1715)  amounted  to  less  than  1600/. — deter- 
mined at  once  to  send  them  relief.  Accordingly,  a  half-year's  income 
was  voted  to  each  of  the  missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  and  a  gra- 
tuity of  20/.  given  to  each  of  the  other  clergymen  officiating  in  the 
province,  though  not  in  the  service  of  the  Society.  At  this  period,  we 
are  told,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  the  Society  assisted  in  the 
maintenance  of  ten  missionaries  in  this  province." 

In  enumerating  the  services  of  the  Society,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  very  important  department  of  its  labours,  which  waa 
exercised  among  the  negro  population ;  the  report  for  1 741  states 
that ''  some  thousands  of  negroes  had  been  taught  and  persuaded 
to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.**^ 

In  connexion  with  this  province,  we  fii^t  meet  with  the  name 
of  Whitfield,  whose  ill-regulated  zeal,  however  sincere  it  may 
have  been,  was  extensively  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
soberness. 

North  Carolina  is  the  province  next  brought  under  review.  Its 
condition  appears  to  have  been,  spiritually,  most  destitute.  ^^  For 
twenty-one  years,^  writes  a  missionary  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
"  this  province  has  been  without  priest  or  altar.'^  The  mission- 
aries were  here  exposed  to  great  hardships  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  alienation  of  the  people,  and  the  deamess  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  by  the  aid  they  received  from  the  Society  they 
were  enabled  to  struggle  on,  and  the  labour  to  which  they  com- 
mitted themselves  so  devotedly,  was  found  to  be  "  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.'' 

Mr.  Clement  Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  himself,  iil 
a  letter  to  the  secretary,  1767 : — 

**  By  God's  gracious  assistance,  I  have  been  journeying  about  557 
miles  in  my  mission  in  thirty-six  days,  preached  twenty-five  8er«» 
mons  to  as  many  very  large  congregations,  churched  about  146  well"* 
disposed  women,  administered  Uie  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'd 
Supper  to  about  248  communicants,  and  baptized  about  536  whit^ 
and  eighteen  black  childreui  and  two  black  adults,  after  proper  ex^ 
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amination,  and  performed  several  other  ministerial  duties,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people  in  general." 

Mr.  Hawkii^'s  testimony  to  this  eminent  missionary  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  assent  of  his  readers* 

"Seldom,  prohaihly,  has  there  heen  a  more  devoted  or  lahorious 
missionary  than  Clement  Hall.  He  was,  for  twelve  years,  the  only 
authorized  minister  of  God's  word  and  sacraments  through  several 
hundred  miles  of  cpuntry;  and  it  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
services  performed  hv  him,  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  baptized  10,000 
persons.  Many  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  has  acquired  a  greater  re- 
putation at  much  less  cost." 

In  this  colony,  likewise,  the  need  of  a  bishop  for  the  benefit 
both  of  laity  and  cfergy  was  strongly  felt ;  and  representations 
were  made  to  the  Society,  by  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
others,  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  at  home  to  get  this 
pressing  want  supplie^. 

In  the  notice  of  Georgia^  we  meet  with  the  celebrated  name  of 
John  Wesley,  who  laboured  there  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  his  connexion  with  which 
Society  is  said  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  be  unnoticed  by  all  his 
biographers.  It  is  a  pi^ce  of  information  which  deserves  the 
ittteiation  of  the  anti-rubrical  agitators  of  our  own  days,  that 

''  With  his  European  congregation,  Wesley  insisted  on  an  exact  com- 
pliance with  the  rubric.  He  baptized  children  by  immersion,  allowed 
none  but  communicants  to  be  sponsors,  catechised  the  children  after  the 
second  lesson  in  the  afternoon,  refused  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  Dissenters,  unless  previously  admitted  into  the  Church,  and 
would  not  read  the  funeral  service  over  any  who  had  not  been  duly 
baptized." 

AVhitfield  subsequently  laboured  in  the  same  field ;  but  not  in 
connexion  with  our  Society.  His  ministrations  were  accompanied 
by  many  fanatical  excesses ;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
at  leasts  his  influence  appears  to  have  brought  many  within  the 
communion  of  the  Church. 

From  Penmyhania^  Mr.  Evans,  a  most  zealous  and  successful 
missionary,  writes  to  the  Society  after  a  lengthened  statement  of 
his  labours : — 

"  I  should  now  put  an  end  to  my  memorial  were  it  not  that  the  want 
of  a  bishop  amongst  us  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  'Tis  a  dismal 
tiling  to  consider  how  much  the  want  of  one  has  retarded  the  progress, 
of  the  true  religion  in  America." 

And  then  he  proceed*  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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Society,  sundry  urgent  reasons  for  desiring  thfe  appointment  of  a 
bishop  for  that  colony. 

Mr.  Neill,  another  missionary,  who  was  a  convert  from  P^es- 
byterianism,  also  represents  very  forcibly  the  evils  which  thd 
Church  was  suffering  for  lack  of  episcopal  superintendence. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  oisadvantages  under  which 
the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  labour,  and  the  severe  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  exposed  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
rebellion,  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  no  where  greater  than 
in  this  province. 

The  debt  which  was  owed  to  the  Society  by  this  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  is  thus  honourably  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Dorr,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  early  History  of  the  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  " : — 

'*  Thus  did  this  little  plant,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  mighty  tree> 
*  whose  leaves  have  been  for  the  healing  of  the  nations/  It  has  s^At 
out  its  boughs  into  all  lands.  The  prayer  of  the  first  fbunder  of  this 
venerable  Society  has  been  most  signally  answered,  that  '  Qod  wotdd 
prosper  their  work,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  the  work  of  His  hands.' 
Of  its  extraordina|;y  efficacy,  it  has  been  justly  said,  *  Some  appr()ach 
to  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  when  it  began  its 
operations,  it  found  but  five  Churches  \  and  when  compelled,  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  to  close  them,  it  left  us  with  250.*  ** 

The  most  distinguished  name  in  connexion  with  the  Church  in 
New  Jerse^^  is  that  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chandler,  who,  Uke  the 
majority  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  earlier  American  clergy» 
was  educated  a  Dissenter.  He  maintained  the  principles  of  the 
Church  with  unswerving  firmness,  and  was  instrumental  in  ex- 
tending its  influence  far  and  wide,  in  a  time  of  rampant  disH 
affection  and  contempt  of  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
In  the  face  of  the  most  clamorous  opposition,  he  contended  in 
an  ^'  Appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America,^^  for  the  ^'  undeniable  claim  of  that  branch  of  the  Church 
to  a  resident  episcopate." 

Dr.  Chandler  thus  bears  witness  to  the  important  services 
rendered  by  the  Society  to  this  province : — 

"  The  Church  in  this  province  makes  a  more  respectable  appearance 
than  It  ever  did  till  lately,  thanks  to  the  venerable  Society,  wUhlmt 
whose  charitable  interposttion  there  would  not  have  been  one  efnecapai 
congregation  among  ns.** 

Rhode  Island  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  noble  exertions 
of  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Berkeley.    The  history  of  his  heroic 
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toterprise  for  Ohristls  js^k#  lUid  the  QospeFis  b  too  well  known, 
to  need  more  particular  notice  here.  The  failure  of  his  under* 
taking,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  reproaches  which  could  befall  a 
government  oallmg  itself  Christian.  In  the  words  of  our 
author : — * 

*•  To  thfe  sftthe  tainister  (Sir  R.  W&lpole)  attaches  the  shame  6f 
h&vltig  defeated  the  two  ndblest  ptojects  that  ever  were  forbied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Atnerfean  Chutch ;  the  one  fbr  the  erection  of  four  bishops 
ntt  in  171di  and  the  other  for  the  establishment  of  a  missionary 
college,  at  Bermuda,  1YS0.** 

The  notiee  of  the  Church  in  Oanneetieut,  bringl^  before  us  the 
emiiient  names  of  Dr.  Cutier  and  Mr.  Samiael  Johnson,  whose 
conformity  to  the  Church  is  attributed,  under  Providence,  to  the 
study  of  Scott^s  Christian  Life,  together  with  other  standard 
works  of  English  Theology,  which  had  been  recently  imported 
into  America. 

i)r.  Cutler  repeatedly  urges^  in  his  letters  to  the  Society,  the 
great  need  of  a  resident  bishop  in  his  province.  We  will  refeir 
here  but  to  one  occasion,  where  he  says : — 

"  There  is  no  true  churchman  here  but  mourns  under  the  obstructions, 
there  are  to  the  settlement  of  bishops  with  us :  but  this  does  not  lessen 
our  obligations  to  those  great  and  good  men  that  have  been  zealous  in 
our  favour." 

Mr.  S.  Johnson,  whose  indeiktigable  labours  Were  abundtotly 
Messed  by  the  growing  ittflueiice  of  the  Church,  despite  of  the 
diseotiragetnents  from  the  local  authorities,  and  the  unceasing 
hostilities  of  the  sectarians)  testifies  again  and  again  to  the  satne 
necessity.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  ordination  deprived  t^e 
Church  of  the  services  of  many  young  men  of  zeal  and  ability,  who 
would  readily  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
had  there  been  a  chief  pastor  at  hand,  by  whom  they  mi^ht  be 
duly  "  sent."  If  the  Cnurch  "  grew  mightily,"'  despite  of  these 
manifold  obstacles,  what  might  not  its  course  have  been,  had 
there  been,  to  use  Mr.  Hawkins'  words,  ''a  theological  college 
founded^  imd  a  bidiop  sent  forth  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
and  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  V 

How  much  of  the  good  that  was  accomplished  is  due,  under 
€k)d,  to  the  venerable  Society,  may  be  estimated  from  our 
author's  statenfieiit,  that  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  com* 
mencemeUt  of  the  American  war,  there  were,  on  the  average, 
thuiy  clei-gymen  maintained  by  the  Sodety  in  the  New  England 
states.  • 

E  2 
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Mr.  Beach,  another  exemplary  missionary,  and  a  convert  from 
dissent,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  venerable  Society's  charity,  I  know  not  what 
would  become  of  many  thousands  in  these  parts,  who  have  so  great  a 
love  and  esteem  of  our  Church,  and  so  great  an  aversion  to  the 
Independent  methods,  that  if  they  were  deprived  of  that  which  they 
admire,  they  would  never  join  with  the  other.  Nay,  the  venerable 
Society's  charity  to  us  has  proved  no  small  advantage  to  the  Inde-^ 
pendents,  for  they  who  live  near  to  the  Church  of  England,  acquire 
juster  notions  of  religion,  and  become  more  regular  in  their  worship.-' 

This  excellent  man  renews  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  thdr 
liberal  support,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age,  in  which  he  says  :— 

"  I  have  been  sixty  years  a  public  preacher,  and,  after  conviction,  in 
the  Church  of  England  fifty  years ;  but  had  I  been  sensible  of  my 
insufficiency,  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it.  But  now  I  rejoice  in 
that  I  think  I  have  done  more  good  towards  men's  eternal  happiness, 
than  I  should  have  done  in  any  other  calling." 

We  subjoin  the  following  statement,  one  out  of  many  of  the 
same  character  which  the  volume  contains,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  clergy  were  subjected,  "  for  no  other 
offence  than  the  firm  but  unobtrusive  assertion  of  their  own 
principles.^^  It  is  valuable,  as  showing  at  the  same  time  the 
utter  disregard  of  individual  rights  and  property,  by  those^  who 

1)rofess  to  be  the  champions  of  liberty,  and  the  stedfast,  invincible 
oyalty  of  the  true  members  of  the  Church.     The  extract  is  made 
from  a  letter  of  Rev.  R.  Mansfield,  dated  Dec.  29,  1775 : — 

'*  After  having  resided  and  constantly  performed  parochial  duties  in 
my  mission  for  full  twenty-seven  years  without  intermission,  I  have  at. 
last  been  forced  to  fiy  from  my  churches,  and  from  my  family  and 
home,  in  order  to  escape  outrage  and  violence,  imprisonment  and  death, 
unjustly  meditated  of  late,  and  designed  against  me ;  and  have  found 
a  temporary  asylum  in  the  loyal  town  of  Hempstead,  pretty  secure,  I 
believe,  at  present,  from  the  power  of  these  violent  and  infatuated 
people,  -who  persecute  me  in  particular,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 

^vhole  British  Empire That  my  endeavours  and  influence 

have  had  some  effect  appears  from  hence,  that  out  of  130  families  which 
attended  divine  service  in  our  two  churches,  it  is  well  known  that  110 
of  them  are  firm  and  stedfast  friends  to  government.  .  •  •  .  •  The; 
worthy  Mr.  Scovil  and  the  venerable  Mr.  Beach  have  had  still  better 
success,  scarcely  a  single  person  to  be  found  of  their  several  congre- 
gations but  what  hath  persevered  stedfastly  in  his  duty  and  loyalty^!' 
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On  this  point,  we  will  add  only  the  following  sentence  from 
mother  letter : — 

''  If  the  rebels  had  said  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  were,  and  had  been,  the  only  supporters  of  all  the  religion  and 
loyalty  that  is,  or  ever  was,  in  New  England,  they  would  have  for  once 
ipoke  the  truth  ;  but  this  suits  not  their  plan.*' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  successful  labours  of  the  Societ/s 
tnissioDaries  among  the  negro  population  of  South  Carolina.  We 
bave  further  evidence  of  its  readiness  to  "  care  for  the  state  '^  of 
the  poor  African  race,  in  the  notices  of  the  New  England  states. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  Bev.  R.  Charlton,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
discharged  the  humble  but  important  office  of  catechist  to  the 
negroes  in  these  parts,  that  from  his  appointment  at  New  York, 
in  1732  to  1740,  he  had  baptized  219  negroes,  of  whom  twenty- 
Tour  were  adults ;  the  next  year  he  had  seventy  negro  and  ninety 
v^hite  catechumens.  In  1747  their  number  had  considerably  in« 
creased,  and  he  ''  could  plainly  discover  a  truly  pious  spirit  among 
them.^^  In  1764,  he  reports  that  not  a  single  I3lack  admitted  by 
him  to  the  holy  communion  had  turned  out  badly,  or  in  .any  way 
disgraced  his  profession. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  New  York  occupies  three  chap- 
ters, which  constitute  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
whole  volume.  We  can  but  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  readers ;  as  furnishing  by  itself  such  a  monument  of  the 
Society'^s  efficiency  and  success  in  its  holy  object  of  propagating 
the  Gospel,  as  cannot  fail  to  ensure  their  grateful  admiration.  It 
would  be  peculiarly  difficult,  even  if  our  limits  did  not  warn  us 
that  it  is  time  to  pause,  to  represent  at  all  satisfactorily^  the 
contents  of  these  cnapters  by  means  of  extracts ;  so  slalfully 
are  the  ample  materisus  relating  to  this  province  already  con- 
densed and  simpUfied.  It  must  suffice  to  mention,  that  the 
narrative  embraces  the  missionary  labours,  chiefly  related  in  their 
own  words,  of  such  men  as  the  Seaburys,  John  Sayre,  Charles 
In^lis,  and  John  Stuart  (styled  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Toronto 
'*  the  Father  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada  "). 

The  following  valuable  testimony  of  Bishop  Butler  to  the 
character  of  the  Society^s  missionaries,  forms  a  fit  conclusion  to 
those  interesting  recordls  of  the  work  they  accompUshed  : — 

'*  But  the  most  conspicuous  mark  of  the  prudent  care  of  the  Society 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  choice  of  their  missionaries.  If  they  have 
not  all  proved  equally  unexceptionable,  every  possible  precaution  has 
been  used  to  admit  none  of  evil  report.  The  indispensable  qualifications 
annexed  to  the  annual  abstract  of  our  proceedings,  might  aeiN^lo  ^Nvci.^ 
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thiSf  had  not  the  Qiiisjionariei  themselves,  during  the  last  seven  or 
years,  by  their  conduct  and  sufferings,  borne  abundant  testimony  War 
attention  and  discernment  of  the  Society.     The  characters  of 
worthies  viU  «ntitl^  then\  to  a  lasting  memorial  i^  some  future  im] 
history  of  the  late  events  in  that  poultry.    Their  firm  persevere 
their  duty,  amidst  temptations,  menaces,  and  in  some  oases  c 
viTould  have  distinguished  them  as  meritorious  men  in  bet^o^  timesi' 

The  two  colonies  of  Nevdbundlapd  and  Nova  Scotia,  w) 
remain  to  be  noticed,  though  the  details  of  their  hiatory  ncu^y 
less  rem^^rkable  than  some  of  those  previously  considered ;  j 
supply  their  full  measure  of  testiuiony  to  the  wj^tchful  caye 
the  Society,  and  the  good  which  resulted  from  its  operations. 

We  give  only  the  foUqwipg  gratifying  notice  of  the  growth 
the  Church  in  the  latter  colpujr.     ft  wss  referred  to  by  Bishc  ^ 
Butler  in  his  anniversary  sermon  before  the  Society,  in  the  fcdlpi^ 
ing  wonis ; — 

<'  Our  infant  Church  is  rising  under  the  favour  and  protection  oJ 
Government  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  it  is  of  a  singular  description,  con« 
sisting  of  honourable  exiles  under  the  pastoral  care  of  fellows-sufferers.*^ 
To  which  Mr.  Hawkins  subjoins :  "  Not  quite  sixty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  when  th^  son  of  the  first  bishop  a| 
Nova  Scotia,  and  now  occupying  the  same  see,  informed  the  Society  that 
he  had  seen  the  number  of  the  clergy  resident  witl^in  the  archdeaconiy 
(which  forms  the  present  diocese)  increase  frpm  ^\e  to  sixty." 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  struggle 
for  the  episcopate,  and  brings  together  in  one  view  the  vanous 
incidents  relating  to  this  subject  which  occur  ii^  the  course  of 
the  "  Notices,*'  It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  for  the  Church  of 
England  that  she  was  prevented,  by  her  relations  with  the  State, 
from  conferring  upon  ner  daughter  in  the  far  west  the  crowning 
boon  of  an  indigenous  episcopate :  that  for  lack  of  this  chia 
blessing  the  services  which  she  did  render,  by  means  of  the 
Society,  to  her  en^^rated  children  were  grievously  thwarted  and 
enfeebled :  that  while  sectaries  pf  every  sort  were  organ^dnff 
their  forces  to  oppose  and  oppress  the  different  congregations  m. 
faithful  m^n  who  cjeaved  to  her  apostolical  fellowship,  she  yfss 
restrained  fron\  making  prQvisio^  Ibr  the  4ue  administration  of 
her  own  holy  rites,  and  ibr  the  adequate  supply  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  serve  her  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  know  that  it  was  not  from  the 
apathy  of  the  Chiirch  itself,  or  of  the  bishops,  that  the  claiins  of 
tne  Church  in  America  for  a  native  episcopacy  were  so  Ipng  dis- 
regarded. The  earnest  jpetitioj^s  pf  the  wiasioqaries  and  ptfiep 
phiurelw^P  Jn  the  ool^m^  werf^  s^oopded  by  siirpng  app(^  to 
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the  Government  from  tbe  bi8ho{)s  and  the  many  influential  lay 
meml>er8  of  the  Society.  Individual  bishops  also,  in  sermons 
imd  other  publications,  warmly  advocated  this  good  cause ;  and 
'we  may  well  beUeve  that  the  necessity  which  obliged  Seabury  to 
repair  to  the  Scottish  Church  for  consecration  as  the  first  Ame- 
rican bi«^op— *(the  consecrations  of  the  non-jurors  being  practi- 
cally^ out  rf  the  reckoning) — was  the  subject  of  very  genei^ 
mortification  s^i  regret  among  English  churchmen  of  that  day^ 
They  would  rejoice,  indeed,  that  a  chief  pastor  was  at  length 
granted  to  their  American  brethren,  and  they  could  have  no 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  his  succession,  but  they  must  have 
keenly  felt  that  the  sacred  ^ft  omht  to  have  been  imparted  by 

'  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  to  those  who  were  her  own 

f«.children  in  the  faiUi  of  the  Gospel. 

I       The  whole  chapter  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and  pondered 

t  by  aU  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion,  and  believe  her  to 
be  pre-eminently  God'*s  chosen  instrument  for  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  hisf  truth  and  the  treasures  of  his  grace  to  the 

I  nations  which  are  yet  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.     We  pray  that  the  lesson  which  the  history  of  this  ques- 

^  ^n  so  forcibly  teaches  may  not  be  lost  upon  our  rulers  either 
in  Church  or  State,  and  that  the  wonderful  growth  both  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  Church  in  America,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  episcopate,  will  stimulate  to  greater  exertions  for  the 
future,  until  the  Church  be  established,  in  the  integrity  of  its 
threefold  ministry,  in  every  province  of  England's  world-wide  pos- 
•essions. 

We  have  taken  this  desultory  survey  of  Mr.  Hawkins'^s  vo- 
lume, as  conceiving  it  more  likely  than  any  arguments  of  our 
own,  to  impress  upon  our  readers,  or,  if  they  need  it  not,  through 
them  to  impress  others,  with  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all  churcn- 
mep,  of  strengthening,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  that  Society 
vbidi  has  been  for  a  century  and  a  hajf  the  chief  support  of  the 
Gdonial  Church,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  happier  prospects 
nhioh  are  now  banning  to  open  on  it  are  mainly  owing.  The 
past  services  of  the  Society  are  not  so  widely  known  as  they 
oeienre  to  be*  We  cannot  believe  that  if  the  main  facts  re- 
corded in  these  ^*  Notices'^  had  been  more  familiarly  known 
MDOiLgst  us,  the  embarrassments  which  of  late  years  nave  im- 
pedea  the  Society'^s  operations  could  ever  have  befallea  it.  It 
nay  be,  as  it  is  candidly  admitted  in  the  report  of  the  last  year, 
that  there  has  been  formerly  an  inertness  on  the  part  of  its 
Bitiiagers  in  publishing  and  recommending  its  claims.  But  whe- 
ther tills  be  so  or  not,  the  fact,  we  suppose,  is  unquestionable, 
thtt  ibQ  dfiws,  md  even  th^  ^^teclcQ  of  the  Society,  havQ  not 
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l)een  so  generally  known  as  an  institution  with  such  objects  and 
of  such  achievements  undoubtedly  ought  to  be.  This  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  character  and  doings  of  the  Society  will 
account,  of  course,  for  the  comparative  inattention  which  it  has 
experienced,  although  it  cannot  be  said  in  the  same  degree  to 
excuse  it.  Every  well-instructed  Christian  must  know  it  ta  be  a 
part  of  our  baptismal  obligations  that  we  mind  not  every  man  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  the  things  of  others.  Every  one 
must  feel  that  we  oright  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
our  countrymen ;  that  the  means  of  grace  wnich  are  so  precious 
to  ourselves  must  be  no  less  valuable  to  them ;  that  their  fellow- 
ship with  us  in  the  Gospel  entitles  them  tp  a  continuance  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption  of  those  church  ordinances  and  ad- 
ministrations which  they  enjoyed  at  home ;  and  feeling  this,  it 
surely  behoves  them  to  inquire  for  the  means  of  discharging  this 
duty  ;  to  look  about  for  the  opportunity  of  contributing,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  to  so  good  and  necessary  a  work.  To  such 
inquiries  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  would 
present  itself,  as  supplying  exactly  the  opportunity  they  desired. 
It  would  come  before  them  as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Church, 
designed  and  constituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  receiving  and 
dispensing  the  offerings  of  her  faithful  members,  and  applying 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  Church  privileges  among  those  of  her 
children  who  are  scattered  over  distant  lands. 

But  now,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Society  is 
^lack  in  urging  its  claims  upon  public  attention.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  excite  a  more 
general  interest  on  its  behalf.  The  three  great  meetings  holden 
in  the  metropolis  during  the  last  summer  must  have  brought  it 
before  the  notice  of  many  who  had  been  previously  uncognizant 
of  it ;  and  still  more  recently  in  the  University  and  diocese  of 
Oxford :  and  in  other  dioceses  similar  exertions  have  been  made 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  proceedings  and  the  needs  of  the 
Society.  Nor  can  we  think  the  Society  to  blame  for  resorting  to 
such  means  of  accomplishing  its  object.  We  would  rather, 
indeed,  that  the  alms  of  the  people  were  offered  spontaneously 
and  regularly  on  God^s  altar,  and  by  their  proper  pastors  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Society,  or  left  to  the  bishop  to  be  dis^ 
tributed  among  the  various  works  of  mercy  and  charity  in  which 
the  Church  is  ever  to  be  occupied.  But  this  is  a  state  of  things 
which  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate,  at  least  as  being 
realized  in  our.  own  times:  and  it  is  necessary,  urgently  neces- 
sary, to  make  known  to  the  people  their  duties  in  respect  of  the 
missionary  functions  of  the  Church,  and  the  right  means  of  dis- 
charging them.     How,  then,  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  publio 
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meetings  ?  And  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  be  presided  over 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  all  needful  security  seems  to  be 
afforded  that  every  thing  unseemly  shall  be  excluded  from  their 
proceedings.  But  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mstain  a  general  interest  in  the  Society  by  means 
of  such  meetings,  though  they  may  be  very  effectual  m  awaken-^ 
ing  it.  They  will  prove  of  little  benefit  to  the  Society  unless 
they  be  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  ma* 
chinery  in  our  several  parishes,  by  which  the  demand  upon  indi- 
viduals may  be  continually  renewed,  and  the  opportunity  brought 
home  to  their  door  of  doing  their  part  in  the  work. 

Here,  then,  are  the  services  of  the  clergy  to  be  called  into 
exercise.  It  must  depend  chiefly  upon  them  whether  the  Society 
shall  be  effectually  supported.  If  every  clergyman  would  esta- 
blish an  association  in  his  own  parish,  or,  in  any  other  way  which 
might  appear  more  desirable,  would  ask  systematically  for  the 
offerings  of  his  people  to  the  Society  ;  if  he  would  urge  upon  all 
the  members  of  his  flock  the  duty  of  contributing  to  it  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  there  would  be  no  longer  a  lack  of  funds 
to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  on,  according  to  the  increasing 
necessities  of  the  times,  the  work  committed  to  it.  We  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  but  it  still 
falls  very  far  below  the  amount  required ;  and  considering  the 
history,  and  constitution,  and  objects  of  the  Society,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  a  reproach  both  to  clergy  and  people  that  its 
revenue  is  not  far  greater.  Other  societies  there  are  of  kindred 
objects,  even  among  the  Dissenters,  which  are  able  to  raise  an 
income  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  realized  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  year  1845^  inde- 
pendently of  its  receipts  from  the  Queen'^s  letter.  Surely  it  is 
time  for  us  to  wipe  away  this  reproach.  If,  indeed,  there  be  any 
members  of  our  Church  who  refuse  their  aid  to  the  Society 
because  it  gives  no  security  that  the  doctrines  of  a  particular 
school  shall  be  exclusively  taught  by  the  missionaries  it  contri- 
butes to  support,  we  leave  it  to  them  to  settle  with  their  own 
consciences  how  far  they  can  be  excused,  a>s  memhers  of  the 
Church  of  England^  for  keeping  aloof  from  and  even  obstructing 
a  Society  having  such  objects,  which  onlv  does  not  seek  to 
abridge  her  servants  of  that  liberty  which  the  Church  itself 
allowB  to  them,  which  only  forbears  to  constitute  new  rules  of 
iSuth,  and  to  assume  an  office,  which,  if  episcopacy  be  lawful 
and  right,  must  belong  peculiarly  to  the  bishops.  But  it  is  not, 
we  are  persuaded,  from  this  class  of  objectors  that  the  lack  of 
support  chie%  arises.    We  fear  that  many  of  the  ckrgj  ^Vlo 
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have  hitherto  failed  to  exert  themselves  on  its  behalf  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  their  inactivity ;  or  perhaps  from  the 
ciroumstanees  of  their  position  their  minds  have  been  pre-oceupied 
by  other  objects.  May  we  hope  that  any  of  our  brethren  who 
may  chance  to  read  tnese  lines,  if  they  cannot  acquit  them^ 
selves  in  this  matter,  will  seriously  propose  to  themselves  the 

auestion,  what  they  can  do  for  the  Society  in  time  to  come,  and 
etermine  that  this,  and  no  less  than  this,  is  what  they  ougM 
to  dof 

And  let  none  hold  back  because  the  Society,  in  some  par* 
ticulars  of  its  management,  or  in  its  apparent  acquiescence  in 
sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  in  certain  high  quarters, 
tending  to  the  discouragement  of  some  of  the  most  faithful  of 
the  Churches  ministers  and  sons,  may  seem  to  have  forsaken  ib 
some  measure  the  ground  which  a  Church  Society  should  occupy; 
let  allowance  be  made  for  the  difficulty  by  which  its  path  is  beset: 
and  let  all  who  believe  in  the  Holy  Oatholic  Church,  as,  besides 
its  other  attribute  the  great  Missionary  Society,  of  Ghrisfs  own 
institution,  and  who  believe  also  that  to  the  English  branch  of 
the  Church,  a  great  door,  and  an  effectual,  has  been  opened  by 
Divine  Providence  for  extending  the  light  of  the  truth,  mi 
gathering  into  the  fold  of  Christ  the  many  thousapds  of  Englisl) 
subjects  who  are  now  scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  let 
all  such  avail  themselves  with  ready  thankfulness  of  the  instni- 
mentality  supplied  by  this  Society,  and  sanctioned*  so  1^  aei  duiy 
instrumentality  can  be,  in  our  present  condition,  by  tibe  Qhufq]| 
itipdif,  for  helping  forward  this  most  blessed  <H)nsumimtiont 
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/^RT.  III. — 1%0  Jngoldshjf  Legend;  or^  Mirth  and  Marvel^ 
By  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  ^s^.  Third  Series,  l4ondon ; 
Pentley.   1847, 

This  volume  fonuB  the  third  portion  of  a  very  whimsical  eeriea 
Df  productions.  The  two  former  parts  have  been  long  before 
the  public.  Of  the  reception  which  they  met  with  in  the  critical 
world  we  are  unaUe  to  speak  confidently  from  recollection.  We 
uesume,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  favourable,  or,  at  least, 
indulgent ;  seeing  that  the  writer  of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 

Sesent  volume  luis  v^ry  franldy  allowed,  that  ^^  few  autholrs,  upon 
e  whole,  have  been  more  tenderlv  dealt  with  by  the  press  tnan 
Thomas  Ingoldsbv  f '  in  other  wor&,  '^  than  the  !Beverend  lUchard 
Harris  Barnam ;'  for  thia,  as  it  now  appears,  is  the  veritable 
Dame  of  the  facetiousi  divine  who,  under  tne  disguise  of  Thomas 
I^ffoldsby,  was  pleased  for  a  considerable  time  to  minister  to  the 
iwce  and  recreation  of  the  literary  and  Christian  public. 

The  collection  now  before  us  is  a  posthumous  one ;  the  Bev. 
Bi.  H*  Barham  having  died  in  June,  1845.  The  memoir  with 
which  the  volume  is  introduced  is  bv  B,  H,  D.  Barham,  who 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased.  We  pro- 
pose to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  very  brief  abstract  of  this  bio- 
^phy.  It  may  be  somewhat  curious  and  instructive  to  con-> 
template  the  gemal  and  festive  Thomas  Ingoldsby  in  the  character 
of  an  ecclesiastic,^-^a  character  which^  most  certainly,  we  should 
Qever  have  been  tempted  to  ascribe  to  him,  by  the  exceedingly 
joyous,  light,  and  frolicsome  spirit  which  pervades  his  popular 
hgendary  fictions.  If  the  press  had  been  in  the  secret  of  his 
3olenm  vocation,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
Thomas  Ingoldsby  would  have  been  handled  with  quite  ^ucb 
exemplary  tei^demess  as  that  which  has  been  gmtefidly  ackpow- 
lei^ea  by  his  biographer!  But  now  to  proceed  to  our  little 
parrative* 

Bichard  Harris  Barham  was  born"  Dec.  6,  1 788,  in  Canter- 
bury. He  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentlemsgi  of  moderate  prO" 
perty,  and  of  immoderate  bulk,  who  had  p.ttained  the  weight  of 
twenty-seven  stone  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  1795 
the  ponderous  squire  was  gatb^ed  to  his  fathers,  leavipg  to  bis 
Bon  the  inheritance  of  a  very  humorous  temperamejil^tt  M^  9^ 
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somewhat  encumbered  estate ;  a  portion  of  which  estate  con- 
sisted of  a  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Tappington,  or  Tapton 
Wood,  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  "  Ingolosby  Legends.**'  In 
due  time  the  heir  was  sent  to  St.  PauFs  school,  (on  his  way  to 
which  he  met  with  an  accident  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal,) 
and  thence  was  removed  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He.  was 
speedily  admitted  a  member  of  the  Phoenix  Common  B»oom»  at 
that  time  the  grande  deem  of  university  clubs.  Among  his  chief 
associates  at  Oxford  were  "  the  gay  and  gifted  Loi"d  George 
Grenville  (Lord  Nugent),'"  Cecil  Tattersal,  the  friend  of  Shelley 
and  Byron,  and,  more  especially,  Theodore  Hook,  of  brilliant, 
but  unhappy  memory,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
which  terminated  only  with  life. 

A  short,  but  severe,  illness  diverted  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  from  the  law  to  the  Church.  In  1814  he  married,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of  Snargate,  which  he 
held  together  with  the  neighbouring  curacy  of  Wareham.  At 
this  latter  place  he  fixed  his  residence ;  and  it  was  here  that  a 
second  serious  accident  (by  which  one  leg  was  fractured  and  the 
other  sprained)  consigned  him  to  a  temporary  imprisonment,  the 
tediousness  of  which  he  beguiled  by  the  composition  of — a  novell 
The  Minerva  press,  however,  was  parturient  in  vain,  and  the 
novel  was  still-born.  He  survived  the  fractured  limb  and  the 
literary  abortion ;  but  scarcely  was  his  recovery  complete,  when 
he  was  driven  to  London  in  search  of  medical  advice  for  one  of 
his  children.  In  London  he  chanced  to  meet  with  au  old  friend, 
who  urgently  recommended  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
minor  canonry,  then  vacant  at  St.  PauPs.  On  the  instant,  both 
living  and  curacy  were  resigned,  and  all  for  a  mere  possibility; 
for  a  mere  impossibility^  as  most  of  his  friends  opined  J  But  the 
impossibility  of  a  thing,  unless  backed  by  other  substantial  impe- 
diments, was  never  a  valid  objection  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
Barham.  In  this  case,  his  contempt  for  the  word  impossible^ — 
ce  b^  de  mot^ — was  fully  justified  by  the  event.  In  spite  of  all 
*'  ominous  conjecture,"  he  was  elected  to  the  canonry ;  and, 
accordingly,  removed  to  London  in  1821. 

By  this  step  his^  income  was  diminished,  while  his  family  was 
increasing :  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his  time 
was  divided  between  clerical  duty  and  literanr  engagement.  Of 
the  tenor  of  his  life  at  this  period  some  notion  may  be  formed 
from  a  passage  in  his  diary : — 

"  My  wife  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  to  rise  at  eight,  and  look  after  the 
children  and  other  matrimonial  duties.  I  sit  up  till  three  in  the  mom- 
ing,  working  at  rubbish  for  Blackwood.  She  is  slave  of  the  ring,  and  I 
of  the  lamp." 
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In  the  year  1824  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  priest  in 
)rdinary  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal ;  and  shortly  afterwiurds, 
}y  another  strange  chance,  he  was  presented  to  the  joint  incum- 
}ency  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Gregory  hy  St.  Paul. 
Ele  found  the  ^' tmt^(]?  parishes''  in  a  state  of  tempestuous  dii^ 
mion  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  more  pacific  temper  amon^  the  belligerent  parties,  and 
n  securing  for  himself  their  affectionate  esteem.  It  was  not, 
lowever,  as  a  popular  preacher  that  he  was  beloved,  for  he 
ibhorred  all  oratorical  display  in  the  pulpit:  still  less  did  he 
;ovet  the  honours  of  a  partisan.  *'  He  published  no  pamphlets, 
conducted  no  petitions,  neither  did  he  lift  up  his  voice  m  Exeter- 
tiall;"  but  was  rather  anxious  to  win  the  attachment  of  his 
3eopIe  by  a  watchful  and  devoted  attention  to  their  temporal  and 
kemal  interests.  All  this  is  extremely  creditable  and  satis- 
factory ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  at  this  point  what  may  be 
sailed  the  clerical  interest  of  the  narrative  comes  to  a  dead  stop. 
Henceforward,  the  memoir  does  not  read  a  bit  like  the 
biography  of  a  parochial  clergyman.  It  reads  much  more  like, 
bhe  life  of  a  highly  talented  and  mighty  pleasant  sort  of  fellow, 
enjoying  the  society  of  various  other  mighty  pleasant  fellows, 
like  himself.  It  is  all  alive  with  epigram,  and  anecdote,  and  pun, 
md  merriment,  in  all  its  whimsical  varieties.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  gambolling  and  firisking,  Theodore  Hook — ^as  may  easily  be 
imagined — stands  prominent  and  conspicuous ;  with  his  sudden 
smd  desultory  inspirations,  his  inordinate  passion  for  practical 
jokes,  and  his  unrivalled  genius  in  the  craft  and  mystery  of 
kodxing.  The  flavour  of  the  whole  compound  is  heightened  by 
in  occasional  touch  of  the  shadowy  and  preternatural ;  for,  Mr. 
Barham  was  a  dear  lover  of  a  ghost-story !  We  must  honestly 
confess  that  we  have  found  the  miscellany,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
prodigiously  diverting ;  really,  almost  as  entertaining  as  a  jest- 
book.  Only,  we  could  not  help  wondering,  at  times,  how  all 
bhis  sort  of  thing  found  its  way  into  the  life  of  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  incumbent  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Gregory. 

Up  to  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Barham  had  been  anonymously 
scattering,  amon^  the  periodicals,  his  stores  of  fugitive  poetry, 
smd  transitory  mirth.  At  length,  however,  came  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  which  appeared,  in  rapid  succession,  in  the  pages  of 
Bentley's  "  Miscellany,"  then  recently  established.  Their  popu- 
larity, at  the  time^  was  signally  encouraging :  and  their  subsequent 
appearance,  in  separate  volumes,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  may 
still  be  destined,  as  times  go,  to  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  extent 
oiimmortality.    We  quit  them  for  the  present,  and  proceed  at 
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6tice  to  the  year  1844,  which  was  fatal  to  the  author.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  in  that  year,  he  was  seised  with  t  sttdden  and 
severe  inflammation  in  the  throat.  After  some  flnctnations,  the 
disorder  manifestly  threatened  his  life.  When  all  hope  wtt 
almndoned,  he  contemplated  his  approaching  end  with  coitiie 
calmness  and  resignation. 

"  Having  ftrranged^  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  all  the  details  of  his 
temporal  i^airs,  he  partook,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  Holy  Communiooi 
with  all  his  household,  and  set  himself,  in  perfect  self-possession,  to 
make  6nal  preparation  for  the  awful  change  at  hand.  On  the  momiof 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1845,  he  expired,  in  the  57th  year  of  hid  age, 
without  a  struggle,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  in  charity  with  all  men.*' 


On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  windows  in  the  streets  of 
united  parishes  were  closed ;  and  his  memory  was  subsequcDtfy 
honoured  by  memorials,  presented  to  his  widow^  in  attestation  oi 
his  worth. 

Such  was  the  personal  and  professional  history  of  the  iZ^« 
Bichard  Harris  Barham.  We  must  now  revert,  for  a  niom«it» 
to  the  very  popular  '*  Thomas  Ingoldshy^^''  of  '*L^endary^  re* 

?utation.  Of  his  tales  and  fictions  in  prose,  little  need  be  said. 
'hey  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  have  found  their  plaee 
in  the  general  estimation.  The  present  collection  adds  only  one 
to  the  number,  of  no  very  eminent  interest  or  merit,  viz.  ^^  J  ent 
Jarvis^s  Wig.^"*  The  rest  of  the  pieces  are  in  verse^  and  are  au 
very  strongly  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer.  The 
general  character  of  those  wild  effiisions  we  are  willing  to  aooept 
from  his  biographer. 

"  As  respects  the  poems,  remarkable  as  they  have  been  pronounced 
for  the  wit  and  humour  which  they  display,  their  distinguishing  attrac- 
tion lies  in  the  almost  unparalleled  flow  and  facility  of  the  versiflcation. 
Popular  phrases,  sentences  the  most  prosaic,  even  the  tramped  techni- 
calities of  legal  diction,  and  snatches  from  well  nigh  every  language  aie 
wrought  in  with  an  apparent  absence  of  all  art  and  efibrt  that  sUfftfisMy 
pleases,  and  convulses  the  reader  at  every  turn  ;  the  author  triumphs 
with  a  master's  hand  over  every  variety  of  stansa,  however  complicated 
or  exacting ;  not  a  word  seems  out  of  place,  not  an  expression  forced ; 
syllables  the  most  intractable  find  the  only  partners  fitted  for  them 
throughout  the  range  of  language^  and  couple  together  as  naturally  as 
those  kindred  spirits  which  poets  tell  us  were  created  pairs,  and  dis- 
persed in  space  to  seek  out  their  particular  mates.  A  harmony  pervades 
the  whole,  a  perfect  modulation  of  numbers  never,  perhaps,  surpassed, 
and  rarely  equalled  in  compositions  of  this  class.  This  was  the/oWe 
of  Thomas  Ingoldsby ;  a  harsh  line  or  untrue  rhyme  grated  like  the 
Shandaean  hinge  upon  his  ear ;  no  invititig  point  or  alluring  pun  would 
induce  him  to  entertain  either  for  dn  instant ;  sacrifice  or  circumloeutiofl 
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trere  ihe  only  tAisftraArtB.  At  the  same  time,  no  yehide  could  be 
better  adapted  for  the  deyelopment  of  his  peculiar  powers,  than  that 
tmshaekled  metre  which  admits  of  no  laws  save  those  of  rhyme  and 
melody,  bat  which  also,  from  the  very  want  of  definite  regulations, 
ptetenta  no  landmark  to  guide  the  poet,  and  demands  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  ihythm  to  prevent  his  becoming  lost  among  a  iucoession  of  con- 
toed  and  unconnected  stanzas. 

**  Of  the  unflagging  spirit  of  fun  which  animates  these  productions, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  Mr.  Barham  was,  unquestionably,  an 
adept  in  the  mysteries  of  mirth,  happy  in  his  use  of  anachronism,  and 
idl  the  meanii  and  appliances  of  burlesque ;  he  was  skilled,  moreover, 
to  reliete  bis  humour,  however  broad,  from  any  imputation  of  vul- 
garity, by  a  judicious  admixture  of  pathos  and  antiquarian  lore.  There 
are,  indeed,  passages  in  his  writings,  the  'Execution'  for  example, 
and  the  battle-field  in  'The  Black  Mousquetaire,'  standing  out  in 
strong  contrast  from  the  ludicrous  imagery  which  surrounds  them,  and 
affording  evidence  of  powers  of  a  very  opposite  and  far  higher  order." 

So  far,  the  sentenee  dt  our  friendly  critic  will,  probably,  meet 
with  pretty  general  acquiescence.  What  follows,  will  demand  a 
little  more  consideration^  The  biogn^her  observes  that ''  Thomas 
Ingoldsby''  has  been  charged  with  two  grave  offences; — 
Coai«eilesd,  and  wnnt  of  reverence.  The  former  of  these  charges, 
though  by  no  means  groundless,  may  be  dismissed,  as  compat^ 
ttvdy  insignificant.  Witiii  regiurdto  the  latter,  his  advocate  oon^ 
tm&  that,  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  levity,  with  reference  to 
msteA  subjects,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  intentional  irreverence, 
bat,  purely  to  Uie  writer^s  anxiety  to  expose  the  superstitions  and 
impostures  of  poperjy^^'^-a  liorvice,  which  he,  perhaps,  regarded  aa 
rather  meritorious,  than  otherwise,  in  these  Bamanising  days* 

"  The  question,"  we  are  told,  "  comes  to  this, — Has  the  satirist  ex- 
ceeded his  prescribed  limits  ?  We  think  not  \  he  has  invetited  nothing, 
mis-represented  nothing :  he  has  simply  drawn  his  subject  fairly  out, 
and  developed  its  inevitable  tendencies.  He  has  stripped  off  the  gold 
snd  the  silver,  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
itance  of  undue  solemnity,  and  bared  the  dull  clumsy  idol  beneath*  In 
point  of  fact,  80  far  from  exi^erat]ng,.he  has  been  compelled  to  soften- 
er suppress  many  of  the  details  in  these  monkish  histories  (  and  it  was 
against  the  advancement  of  a  superstition,  which  countenances  all  this 
trash  and  absurdity,  that  he  was  rightfiiUy,  though  mirthfully,  contend- 
ing. If  there  be  apparent  trifiing  with  solemn  subjects,  the  fault  lies 
with  those  who  seek  to  engraft  such  profane  folly  upon  religion  \  not 
^th  him  who  detects  and  exposes  it." 

"  Has  the  satirist  exceeded  his  prescribed  limits  T  Now  this 
18  a  very  ambiguous  question.  What  prescribed  limits  may  the 
critic  have  had  in  view !    When  a  mtan  takeil  upon  himself  the 
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solemn  office  of  exposing  fraud  and  supeistition^  what  limits  qm 
there  be  to  the  intensity  of  his  exertions,  but  iliose  imposed  by 
integrity  and  truth!  If  there  be  limits  at  all,  they  must  ba 
merely  Umits  which  control  his  discretion,,  and  chastise  his  t«9|e> 
and  retain  him  within  the  influences,  not  only  of  conventional 
decorum,  but  of  reverential  sobriety.  And  these  limits,  in  our 
judgment,  have  been  often  most  egregiously  trans^rressed  b^ 
"  Thomas  Ingoldsby."  It  is  to  little  purpose^  to  tell  us,  as  biB 
biographer  has  told  us,  that  he  felt  it  his  vocation  to  show  up 

"The  latent  imposture,  contTadiction,  and  impietyy  aboundiif^ 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines :  viz.  auricular  confessiou,  penanee^ 
pardons,  purgatory,  celebration  of  masses,  and  the  worshipping  «f 
saints  and  images ;  and  other  fond  things^  against  which  particnkr 
Legends  are  directed." 

Not  to  mention 

"  Those  mediaeval  miracles  and  ceremonial  vanities  upon  which  all 
are  brought  to  bear  in  common." 

Still  more  worthless  is  the  attempted  palliation,  that 

"The  fault  lies  with  those  who  seek  to  engraft  profsme  folly  on 
religion ;  not  with  him  who  detects  and  exposes  it^" 

For,  both  these  excuses  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  deteo* 
tion  and  the  exposure  must  be  comparatively  ineffective,  if  ber^ 
of  the  resources  of  broad  ridicule  and  mockery.  The  writer 
might,  surely,  have  learned  a  much  higher  and  better  wisdom 
than  this,  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of  vnsdom ;  be 
might  have  remembered  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon : — 

"  To  leave  all  reverent  and  religious  compassion  towards  evils,  or 
indignation  towards  faults,  and  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or 
satire  ;  to  search  and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  countenance ;  to 
intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one  sentence ;  is  a  ihiilg 
far  from  the  devout  reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  becoming  the 
honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  Non  est  major  confusio^  qtuttn  serii  el 
joci :  there  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and 
earnest.  The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  contempt  and  deformity  of 
things  ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant  as  things  may  be.  Two  princi-* 
pal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  Atheism ;  curious  controversies,  and 
profane  scoffing.  Now  that  these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that 
sect  will  make  no  small  progression  ^." 

These  words,  it  is  true,  were  directed  against  the  profane  scur- 
rilities of  the  early  puritanical  pamphleteers ;  against  that  *^  im- 

^  BacoD,  Of  Church  Co^troverues.. 
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nodesi  and  deformed  manner  of  ^dng,  whereby  matter  of  rein 
;ion  is  handled  in  ihe  style  of  the  stage.^^  But  the  same  words 
lave  a  manifest  and  general  application  to  the  introduction  of 
^tesque  and  ludicrous  images  into  the  treatment  of  any  subject 
vhatever,  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  spiritual  Jnte- 
■esta  of  man.  No  matter  for  what  purpose  the  artifice  be 
■esorted  to ;  by  little  and  little  it  will  "  deface  the  reverence  '^  of 
ibe  most  awfiil  and  hallowed  things.  The  professed  intention  of 
k^  cankuiturist  may  be  to  advance  the  dignity  of  truth,  by  holding 
If  deeei(  and  perversion  to  public  derision  and  contempt.  *  But 
£e  experiment  is  sure  to  be  a  pernicious  failure*  The  cheats, 
ind  abuses,  and  doting  fooleries  of  priestcraft  and  superstition, 
naj  easily  enough  be  made  immensely  ridiculous  and  funny ;  but 
religion  itself  will  inevitably  suffer  more  or  less  of  degradation  by 
the  process.  The  Monkish  Legend,  for  instance,  may  be  turned 
into  a  broad  farce;  but  the  probable  effect  will  be,  that  the 
bistory  of  all  truly  saint-like  and  self-denying  men  will,  thence-^ 
forward,  be  quite  indiscriminately  entertained  with  an  incredulous 
or  sarcastic  smile.  Alas  !  such  is  the  miserable  weakness  of  our 
Dature,  that  it  is  apt  to  shrink  from  the  grand,  but  almost  oppres- 
sive realities  of  its  own  eternal  destiny,  and  to  welcome  any  offer 
of  temporary  relief  from  the  severe  majesty  of  Divine  truth. 
And,  accordingly,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  powers  of 
^vil,  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  our  destruction,  rejoice 
in  few  things  so  much  as  in  a  desperate  assault  upon  their  own 
sirorks  with  the  weapons  of  banter  and  buffoonery.  It  is  no  exag^ 
geration  to  say,  that  a  sly,  laughable,  and  merry  tale,  at  the 
expense  of  cunning  friars,  and  licentious  monks,  and  frail  vestals 
of  the  cloister,  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  irreparable  mischief.  It 
may  chance  to  overthrow  a  wavering  faith,  and  may  help  to 
le^en  the  lethargy  of  a  sluggish  conscience. 

But  of  all  the  wdd  audacities  of  the  spirit  of  mockeiy,  none  is 
30  astounding  as  that  which  makes  sport  of  the  infernal  and 
malignant  agency,  perpetually  at  work  for  the  ruin  of  the  human 
race*    Of  this  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  it  is 

*'  Goilt^s  blunder,  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell  !*' 

And  we  are  grieved  that  the  Bev.  B«  H.  Barham  should  have 
suffered  his  native  propensity  for  the  ludicrous  to  betray  him  into 
80  unseemly  and  perilous  an  indiscretion.  And  yet  the  habit  of 
profane  trifling  is,  unfortunately,  so  common  and  so  inveterate, 
that  our  rebuke  will,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  nothing  better  than 
mere  termagant  moral  prudery,  or  fanatical  moroseness.  We, 
ICcordingly,  are  fain  to  lortify  our  own  judgment  with  that  of  a 
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writer  of  no  ordinary  powers^  and  of  preeminent  Itctitfeneai,  ^Ihh 
in  1831,  published  a  small  Yolume  of  Eseay^s  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  m^ntin.  One  of  these  Essays  is  entitled  '^  Sakjm  r  and 
it  commences  with  these  words  :-^ 

''  Among  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  there  seems  to  be  none  more 
clear,  and,  one  might  have  supposed,  more  undeniable,  than  that  thers 
is  a  beinff  of  great  power  and  malignity,  who  is  the  enemy  of  man; 
and  who  nas  under  his  command  other  beings  of  a  similar  disposition. 

How  great  this  power  may  be,  in  what  mode,  or  by  what 

means  it  is  exercised,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire ;  in  the  pteaent 
day  it  is  needful  to  call  the  attention  of  men  (even  Christians)  to  the 
fact,  that  this  power  is  declared  to  exist,  and  is  described  in  terms  ef 
terrific  interest  in  the  Scriptures/' 

Having  next  remarked  on  the  shallow  philosophy  which  aifecis 
to  sneer  at  the  belief  of  diabolioal  agency,  the  writer  proceedii 
thus: — 

"  In  fact,  the  great  enemy  of  man  has  within  these  few  years  become 
the  great  subject  of  his  mirth,  and  source  of  his  amusement.  This  iv 
known  to  every  one  who  has  observed  the  print-shops  and  play-Mils 
of  the  metropolis.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  lately  saw  a  piece  advertised 
for  representation,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  dramatis  personae  were  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  object  of  the  piece  seemed  to  be  to  repre« 
sent  Satan  in  various  ludicrous  situations ;  and  two  scenes  werQ  (as 
the  bill  announced  in  large  letters)  'the  devil  drunk,V  and^'iHil 
DEVIL  damKed'.'  Shortly  before  this  (that  is,  if  1  recolleot  righti  at 
the  time  when  the  Panorama  of  Pandemonium  was  exhibiting  in  Lei- 
cester-square, and  people  were  running  to  see  the  horrors  of  hell 
charmed  into  a  raree-show  by  the  united  powers  of  poetry  and  paitit<r 
ing)  a  piece  was  performing  at  one  of  the  largest  of  the  London 
theatres,  in  which  the  jest  lay  in  persuading  a  man  that  he  was  deadi 
and  in  hell.  To  show  the  reader  that  the  opinion  which  I  havi 
expressed  Is  not  peculiar  to  one  whom  he  may  suppose  to  be  a  secluded 
enthusiast,  ignorant  of  the  impious  ribaldry  of  past  ages,  but  that  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  grounded  are  considered  as  charaeteristic  of  the 
present  day,  by  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  quite  as 
seriously  as  1  should  do,  I  will  here  make  an  extract^  verbatim,  and 

•  « 

,  .3  <(  In  correcting  the  proof-eheet  of  this  essay,  I  cannot  help  noticing  what  I  saw 
fc  the  newspaper,  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  as  it  seettw  to  show  that  the  same 
taste  in  popular  amuisement  still  exists.  The  StiJ<mei*8  Chronicle  for  Oct.  4,  IBSI^ 
after  mentioning  some  performance  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  adds,  '  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  piece,  or  rather  translation,  appropriately  entitled,  '*  Talk  of  th^ 
Devil."  It  is  fW>m  the  French  drama,  *  Dominique,  ou  le  poss^d^ ;'  another  tmiifm 
of  which  was  produced  at  the  Coburg  a  few  nights  since.  In  noticing  this  lattttf 
we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  plot,  which  it  is  therefbre  needless  to  repeat.'  Not  haying 
seen  this  sketch,  I  cannot  teil  what  the  plot  may  be.  I  notice  it  on  (iccount  of  th^ 
Subject,  and  beeause  H  Seems  td  have  produced  uncommon  merrhneni.'^  * 
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with  iU  own  ctpitak  tad  italkti  fhim  the  tfeekhf  DUpatdk  of  October 
I4|  IBM.  I  do  aot  know  that  I  ever  saw  any  thing  of  this  papelTi 
except  the  firagn^ent  which  haa  accidentally  fallen  into  my  handa,  and 
whi^  contains  the  following  article,  whichi  while  ft  purports  to  be  a 
review,  is,  I  presume,  an  advertieement  of  a  new  pnbttoation  : — 
^  **  *  Old  Booty  ;  or,  the  Davii  akd  thb  Bakbi* — Kidd^  Old  Band* 
i(r«el.— The  Devil  is  in  the  booksellers  at  present — their  shop-windowa 
are  filled  with  DeviVs  Walks,  Devil's  Visits,  and  Devil's  Doings  of  all 
sorts.  Verily,  Old  Nick  is  in  high  favour — ^his  Satanic  Majesty  must 
Wonder  what  the  Devil  is  come  to  this  most  Christian  community. 
Uontgomery,  in  prosing  poetry,  painted  him  as  a  long-winded  Metho- 
dist parson. — O.  Smith  has  walked  the  boards  of  most  of  our  metro- 
politan theatres,  the  living  personification  of  the  Devil  in  all  colours  ; 
and  the  exquisite  pencil  of  Cruikshank  has  been  employed  in  embody- 
ing the  conceptions  of  a  score  of  puny  rhymesters  who  have  thought 
proper  to  perpetrate  a  long  list  of  infernal  cheap  poems  relative  to  the 
"Hayings  and  doings "  of  that  most  interesting  personage,  who,  as 
Scripture  tdls  us,  "  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour !"  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that  "  Death 
and  the  Devil  are  not  to  be  trifled  with."  We  suppose,  however,  that 
this  piece  of  ancestral  wisdom  has  lost  its  force  in  these  March-of-In- 
tellect  days.  Modem  authors  do  trifle  with  the  Devil  most  unblushingly. 
In  good  truth  we  must  say  there  has  been  something  too  much  of  this  : 
surely  Satan  has  been  sufficiently  persecuted  by  the  "  small  poets  "  of 
this  era ;  we  beg  of  them  to  have  pity  upon  him  for  their  own  sakes ; 
have  they  no  fear  of  his  future  vengeance,  that  they  thus,  day  by  day, 
{persist  m  publishing  nonsense  in  nis  name?  The  little  poem  now 
tkndet  consideration  is  from  the  pen  of  a  dramatic  writer,  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  has  thought  proper  to  assume  the  appel- 
lation of  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  what  his  real  name  is  we  do  not  hap- 
pen to  recollect.  The  anecdote  on  which  the  poem  is  founded  is  well 
known  to  tfie  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  and  was  hardly  worth  repeating. 
The  rhymes  in  which  it  is  here  conveyed  are  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
die  engravings,  from  designs  by  Cruikshank,  are  in  strict  keeping  with 
the  kmible  taste  of  the  present  day.  With  this  praise,  such  as  it  is. 
Old  Booty  aAd  his  devil^  may  rest  content'  " 

Wb  hiave)  here,  to  observe  that  the  above  article,  or  advertiee- 
]iieiit,w«^dk)tt8ly  ^&tie  and  inreverent  as  it  i8,--'-<;ontains  certain 
eautioiiB)  which,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  are  not  at  aU 
unworthy  of  attention  from  those  persons,  who,  at  any  time,  may 
be  tempkd  to  indulge  in  licentious  fancies,  touching  very  awM 
utters. 

The  writer  (Eru\in)  then  proceeds  to  say, — "  On  this  point,  r 
wifl  only,  at  present,  add  my  conviction,  that  the  great  and 
eiowtting  device  of  Satan  will  be^  (may  I  not  say  has  been  ?)  to* 
petvuade  tt^u^nd  of  his.  non-existpnce.''  And  this  reminds  ud, 
very  forcibly,  of  a  saying  once  addressed  by. old  J«hJilS'ft1rtel^i*^VJS 

F  2 
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• 

bis  congregation  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  ; — *'  I  am  sadly  afraid 
that  some  persons,  now  present,  may  be  strongly  disposed  to  doubt 
the  personal  existence  of  the  devil.     He  wo^nt  take  it  amiss  !'^ 

Pfow,  we  would,  very  respectfully,  recommend  one  simple  ques- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Barham'^s  most  devoted  admirers 
and  friends ;  namely,  whether  his  imagination  has  not  gone  into 
much  "  the  same  excess  of  riot,^  as  that  which  is  so  justly  com- 
plained of,  and  stigmatized,  by  Eruvin  ? — ^whether  he  has  not 
written  certain  things  which,  although  "  not  taken  amiss ''  by  the 
dark  and  dreadful  personage  to  whom  they  relate,  must  certainly 
be  "  taken  very  much  amiss  '^  by  all  who  are  anxious  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  craft,  and  subtlety,  and  malice,  of  that  same  per- 
sonage \  Not  that  we  would,  on  any  account  whatever,  insinuate 
that  Mr.  Barham,  or  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
could  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  personal  existence  of  the 
ffreat  adversary  of  God  and  man !  On  the  contrary,  we  wiD 
imagine  (and  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  supposition) 
that  a  serious  and  sober-minded  parishioner  of  Mr.  Barham's 
had  heard  him  preaching,  earnestly  and  impressively,  on  a  Sunday, 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  or  St.  Gregory,  upon  the 
very  text  above  adverted  to, — Be  sober ^  be  viligant ;  because  your 
adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour :  whom  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith.  (1  Pet.  v.  8,  9.) 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  all  the  tremendous  topics  with  which  the 
preacher  would  naturally  illustrate  the  subject  of  his  discourse; 
they  will  rush,  at  once,  into  the  memory  of  every  one,  who  is  but 
tolerably  conversant  with  the  Scriptures.  But  we  will,  next, 
imagine  that  the  same  parishioner,  on  the  very  day  after  hearing 
the  sermon,  should  chance  to  open  the  Tales  and  Legends  (n 
"Thomas  Ingoldsby,'"  and  to  light,  for  instance,  on  "The 
Brothers  of  Birchington.'*^  And  let  us  further  suppose,  that, 
after  perusing  that  very  edifying  "  Legend,'"  he  were  to  te  told, 
for  the  first  time,  that  its  author,  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby,''  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  his  own  respected  pastor,  the  Bev.  Bichard 
Harris  Barham,  the  self-same  person  who^  on  the  preceding  day, 
had  faithfully  set  before  him  the  terrors  and  dangers  of  the  war- 
fare against  our  "  ghostly  enemy.''  What  would  be  the  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  of  the  worthy  man,  at  this  discovery ! 
For,  what  is  the  scene  which  the  narrative  in  question  exhibits  to 
us  ?  Why,  no  other  than  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  fiercely  calling 
the  devil  to  account,  for  carrj  ing  oflf  a  wrong  man  by  mistake  1 
It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  and  reluctance  that  we  produce  ft 
i^Uable  of  this  deplorable  trash :  but  a  specimen  or  two  may  ha 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  public  may  judge  whether,  or  mk^ 
bur  censure  ar^  too  grave.  » 
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"  When  a  crafty  old  hound 

Claps  his  nose  of  the  ground, 
Then,  throws  it  up  boldly,  and  bays  out  *  I've  found ;' 
And  the  pack  catch  the  note,  I'd  as  soon  think  to  check  it, 
As  dream  of  bamboozling  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Once  on  the  scent, 

To  business  he  went ; 
•You  scoundrel,  come  here,  Sir' — ('twas  Nick  that  he  meant)  ;-— 
*  Bring  your  books  here,  this  instant, — bestir  yourself, — -do, 
I've  no  time  to  waste  on  such  fellows  as  you.' 

Hanging  his  ears 

Yet  dissembling  his  fears. 
Ledger  in  hand,  straight '  Auld  Homie '  appears. 
With  that  sort  of  half-sneaking,  half-impudent  look. 
Bankrupts  sport,  when  cross-questioned  by  Creswell  or  Cooke." 

Again,— 

"  I'm  vexed  beyond  bounds 

You  should  have  such  good  grounds 
Por  complaint ;  I  would  rather  have  given  five  pounds  ; 
Aud,  auy  apology.  Sir,  you  may  choose, 
I'll  make,  with  much  pleasure,  and  put  in  the  News.' 

An  apology ! — ^pooh ! 

Much  good  that  will  do  ! 
An  *  apology,'  quoth-a ;  and,  that  too  from  you ! 
Before  any  proposal  is  made  of  the  8<^rt, 
Bring  back  your  stol'n  goods,  thief ! — produce  them  in  court  !'* 

There  is  a  good  deal  more,  ejusdem  farrnginis !  But  we  can-^ 
)t  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  transcribe  another  line.  And,  these 
■e  the  amenities  of  literature,  with  which  the  pastor  of  a  parish 
icreates  his  spirits,  during  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  work 
'  his  sacred  office !  These  are,— not  merely  brief  and  sportive 
llies,  such  as  will,  alas !  sometimes  escape  th6  lips  even  of 
iser  and  sadder  men,  in  their  more  unguarded  moments ; — they 
■e  compositions  of  some  length,  deliberately  penned  by  a  clergy- 
an,  urith  a  view  to  circulation,  and  to  popularity ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  similar  eruptions  of  a  lights 
id  even  a  licentious  humour,  are  by  no  means  without  pre- 
»d^it ;  and  that  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby "'  is  not  the  first  ecclesiastic 
ho  ever  took  liberties  with  subjects  of  deep  and  solemn  import- 
lOB.  And  this,  unhappily,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny.  The 
mediaeval  times,  it  is  true,  had  their  Walter  de  Mapes.  A  later 
ge  rejoiced  in  the  exquisite  buffooneries,  and,  we  must  add,  in 
iie  foul  ribaldries,  of  Doctor  Francis  Babelais.  The  last  century 
iroduced  its  Lawrcnce  Sterne, — ^whom,  at  times,  we  are,  alL  of 
B,  tempted  to  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  his  inimitable  creaWoxi^  o^ 
'  Uncle  Toby,  '^aad  *'  Corporal  Trim/'     And,  do\ibt\e^  iVe  \\^\» 
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might  easily  be  lengthened.  But,  to  thk  consideration  there  is 
one  very  short  answer: — "Nay, — if  the  devil  hath  given  the 
proofs  for  sin''— (or  precedents  for  sin) — "  thou  wilt  prove 
this  !''  If  example  is  to  be  admitted,  in  justification  of  delinquency 
of  any  kind,  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  holiness  will  be  des- 
perate indeed ! 

We  cannot  forbear  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
\nsh  that  no  such  phenomenon  as  a  novel-writing  parson  had 
ever  been  known  in  literary  history.  We  cannot  but  regard 
that  species  of  composition  as  lying  quite  out  of  the  region  of 
clerical  duty  or.  propriety.  The  general  tei^dency  of  the  fiction 
may  chance  to  be  unexceptionable  enough.  But>  in  order  to  be 
keenly  entertaining,  it  must  savour,  more  or  lesa  rankly,  of  the 
things  of  this  world.  The  clergy  are  in  fuU  poaaession  of  inuch 
higher  and  holier  ground ;  and  the  cultivation  of  this,  their  own 
peculium^  will  furnish  an^ple  scope  for  all  their  powers  of  inteHect 
and  imagination.  The  Tales  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  often 
been  extolled  at  least  for  their  comparative  abstinence  from  ex- 
hibitions injurious  to  morality  or  religion.  And  yet,  we  must 
confess,  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  well  pleased  if  the 
Great  Unknown  had  turned  out,  after  all,  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ! 
Splendid  as  those  miracles  of  creative  genius  may  be,  we  should 
have  regretted  to  behold  their  sticaTige  fir^  mingling  with  the 
hallowed  fiame  of  the  altar.  It  should  always  be  bcff^ne  in  9und, 
that  a  clergyman  has  one  vocation,  and  one  only.  Whereas,  the 
most  virtuous  and  conscientious  writer  of  fictions  has,  most 
usually,  two  vocations :  one  of  which  is,  to  instruct  and  to  im- 
prove mankind ;  the  other,  to  provide  mirthful  or  exciting  lei 
creation,  for  a  very  capricious,  motley,  and  misceUaneoua  sort  ef 
public  ;  and,  moreover,  that,  of  these  two  vocations,  the  latter  ia 
exceedingly  apt  to  supplant  and  put  aside  the  former.  Whieb  of 
the  two  predominates  m  the  productions  we  have  been  consider-- 
ing,  has,  we  trust,  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  by  our  pie* 
ceding  exposition. 

It  is,  we  presume,  quite  needless  for  us  to  declare  that  our 
remarks  have  been  dictated  by  no  spirit  of  ill-will,  or  of  hostility 
towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  Barham.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  cordial,  frank,  and  bei^evolent  kind  of  man.  His  biographer 
assures  us,  that  his  family  were  devotedly  attached  to  him,  a^od  thai 
be  never  lost  a  friend.  Still,  we  must  take  his  writinga  even  as 
we  find  them.  And,  those  writings  have  impressed  us  with  deep 
regret,  that,  among  the  friends  whom  he  retained  to  the  last,  no 
one  should  have  been  found  faithful  enough  to  twitch  his  ear,  and 
to  hold  his  hand,  and  to  animate  him  with  a  higher  and  worUuer 
ambition,  and  to  whispep  to  him  of  a  better  inspiration  thfui  eves 
that  fvMchpremAe&  at  the  meetings  of  tb^  **  Gamck  Cftubi^ 
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Art.  IV, — 1.  7%a  Pmhns  in  Hebrew^  with  a  CriHcal^  Exegetical^ 
and  PhUologieait  Commentary  hy  the  Bev.  George  Phillips, 
BJD.,  AuihoT  of  "  The  Elements  of  Syriac  Orammar^  Fellow 
<md  Ttitor  of  Qi/^eens*  College^  Caimridge^  and  Rector  ofJSandony 
EssesB,    2  Vols.  Parker,  liondon,  1846. 

2.  A  TranJation  of  the  Bod  ofPrnnihrnfrom  the  Original  Helrew^ 
wiih  Expkmatory  NoteSy  by  William  Fkisnch,  2).  A,  Master 
ofJeem  College^  Cambridge^  and  Canon  of  Ely^  and  the  Bev, 
GsoBGii  Sx^NKi^ftt  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College. 
Parker,  Iiondon.  New  Edition,  1812, 

It  has  been  weU  remarked  of  the  Book  of  Psalma  by  the  author 
of  the  &rBt  of  these  works^  that 

*'  The  Sublime  Poetry  which  characterises  these  saered  songs,  the 
pious  and  nohle  sentiments  they  contain,  the  diversity  of  subjects 
on  which  they  treat,  and  the  co][Housness  of  instruction  to  be  deriyed  on 
all  the  relations  existing  between  God  and  man,  must  ever  secure  for 
them,  from  every  believer  in  the  Bible,  the  greatest  attention  and  most 
profound  respect. 

**  Whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  a  person  may  be 
placed,  whether  he  is  oppressed  by  bodily  affliction,  loss  of  estate, 
hostility  of  the  world,  or  domestic  troubles  ;  or  whether,  on  the  con-» 
trary,  be  has  been  mercifully  preserved  from  the  evils  of  life,  and  has 
enjoyed  in  aq  eminent  degree  ike  bounties  of  Providence,  he  is  sure  to 
find  in  the  Psalms  his  particular  case  represented,  and  from  them  he 
may  gather  expressions  of  prayer  or  praise,  according  to  the  circum^ 
stances  of  his  condition,  which  he  may  profitably  use  in  his  devotional 
exercises." 

Henoe  it  has  arisen  that  no  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  so  many  times  translated ,  and  has  so  ofben  exercised  the 

^  Trtm  the  jj^ear  1744  to  1830  no  less  than  twelve  new  translations  of  the  Psabaos 
VftT6  been  published  in  England,  besides  numerous  metric^  versions  not  translated 
Bamediatriy  from  tlM  Heb^w,  viz.  ^— 

Mudge,  4to.  1744.  Geddea,  8vo.  1807. 

Edwards,  8vo.  1 755.  Goode,  8vo.  181 1 . 

Fenwicke,  8vo.  1769.  Horsley,  8vo.  1815. 

€fareu^  Svo.  176af.  Fry,  8yo.  1819. 

Merrick,  4to.  1768.  (verse.)  French  4aid  &)jdna«r,  ^^iq^  \^Si^. 
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skill  of  commentatorB,  either  to  explain  those  difficulties  which 
have '.perplexed  the  most  eminent  critics,  or  to  apply  to  the 
improvement  of  the  religious  affections  those  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  fervent  piety  with  which  the  Psalms  abound. 

Of  the  English  translations  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  since  tiie 

Sublication  of  the  present  authorized  Version  in  the  reign  of 
ames  the  First,  few  are  entitled  to  much  commendation.  After 
the  days  of  Walton,  and  Gastell,  and  Pococke,  a  long  period 
intervened,  during  which  very  little  attention  was  paid,  in  this 
country,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  the 
practice  of  reading  without  the  vowel-points,  introduced  by  Mas- 
cleff,  and  adopted  by  Parkhurst  and  the  Hutchinsonian  theorists, 
had  too  many  followers.  Little  was  known  of  the  real  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  persons  possessing  but  a  slender  knowledge 
of  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
— ^ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of  the  cognate  languages,  and  led  away 
by  a  vivid  imagination, — indulged  in  extorting  a  plausible  i^nde  from 
difficult  passages  by  conjectural  emendations  without  the  slightest 
legitimate  authority.  We  have  remarked  that  little  was  known  of 
the  real  state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  While  some  maintained  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  Masoretie  copies,  Morinus  and  his 
followers  held  that  great  and  serious  changes  had  taken  place 
from  the  negligence  of  transcribers;  and  nothing  could  determine 
this  important  subject  of  debate,  but  an  actual  and  extended 
collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.  and  Editions'.  The  eloquent  Prae- 
lections  of  Bishop  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  long-neglected  language  in  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written.  His  acute 
and  just  remarks  on  the  character  and  construction  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  his  lucid  exposition  of  many  of  the  poetical  books,  waA 
his  elegant  and  spirited  translations,  displayed  beauties  in  the 
Sacred  language  of  the  Bible,  which,  if  they  had  not  altogetiier 
escaped  attention,  were  at  least  very  inadequately  appreciated; 
and  led,  with  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  the  eminent 
and  excellent  prelate,  who  is  justly  described  by  Bishop  Lowth  as 
*'  vir  summae  eruditionis  summo  loco,**'  to  that  ffl^eat  work,  iJvf. 
labour  of  thirty  years,  the  collation  of  all  the  MSS.  And  Ed^tkM 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  which  access  could  be  had  in  civery  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  evident  that  this  collation  would  at  once 
settle  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Buxtorfs  on  the  one  side, 
and  Morinus  and  Gappellus  on  the  other. 

'  See  the  Essay  on  the  Various  Readmgs  of  the  Hebrew  Bible|in  Rogers's  Book 
of  Psalms  in  Hetoew^  p.  53. 
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:  Dr.  Kenniebtt,  in  his  ObservatioDS  on  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  thus  states,  in  his  address  to  Bp.  Lowth,  the  origin  of 
Us  great  work :  ^'  In  defiance  of  the  strong  prejudice  which, 
about  seventeen  years  since,!  myself  had,  in  common  with  most 
other  men  in*Emrope,  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  our  Hebrew 
text,  a  persuasion -of  its  containing  many  and  great  mistakes 
arose  from  the  attentive  examination  of  one  chapter,  which  had 
been  kindly  recommended  to  me  by  you.  In  consequence  of 
which  examination  I  puUished  such  remarks  upon  that  printed 
chapter,  and  made  such  inquiries  after  Hebrew  MSS.,  as  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  work  in  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be 
ennged.^ 

Dr.  Kennicott  divides  the  MSS.  and  Editions  which  he  coUated 
into  six  classes : 

.1.  The  Bodleian  Manuscripts    • 88 

2.  Those  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

and  America 55 

3.  Manuscripts  in  various  parts  of  Europe  •     •     »    99 
/Manuscripts 7 

4.  <  Samaritan  Pentateuch  .     •    •    • 1 

lEditions 37 

5.  Manuscripts  in  different  parts  of  Europe  col- 

lated only  in  select  places  .••••..  367 

6.  Manuscripts •     •     •     •     .     16 

Editions 13 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  MSS.  in  Class  5  were  only 
partially  examined,  though  many  of  them  were  afterwards  more 
folly  collated  by  De  Eossi ;  and  that  Class  6  contains  Talmuds, 
Megillbth,  and  other  Jewish  works,  marginal  readings,  &c., 
besides  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Kennicott'^s  collation,  another 
critic  arose  in  Italy,  whose  extended  research  and  indefatigable 
diligence   made  a  very  nnportant  addition  to  what  had  been 

S'reviously  accomplished.  "  Your  Kennicott, ''  said  the  venerable 
e  Bossi,  during  an  interview  which  we  had  with  him  at  Parma, 
•*  Your  Kennicott  with  the  aid  of  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  executed  his  work.  I  collected  more  manuscripts  in  my 
own  library  than  he  ever  collated  '.*" 


*  Amon«t  the  sabscribers  towards  Dr.  Kennicott's  collatioii  were  the  kings  of 
ToffMnd,  Fnuice^  Spain,  Denmark^    Sardinia,   Sweden,  and    the    Empress  of 
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De  Rossd  thus  enumert^teB  the  MSS.  and  EditkNBS  whidi  he 
had  eollated : 

MSS.  of  Keunicott's  collation  .......  &17 

JdSS.  in  his  own  library  .•...•••.  691 

MSS.  in  other  places 134 

Samaritan  MSS* 16 

Editions  in  his  own  library »  333 

Ditto,  in  other  places      .     .    ,    ,    ,    ,     .     ,     .  42 

Total  MSS 1418 

Editions .     375 

1793 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Eennicott  notices  every 
variation  of  reading,  however  unimportant  it  may  appear ;  De 
Bossi  only  notices  those  which  are  entitled  to  some  consideration, 
and  he  also  frequently  refers  to  the  Ancient  Versions,  which 
Kennieott  does  not.  Many  readings,  therefore,  of  De  Bossi's 
manuscripts  are  unnoticed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  collated 
by  Burns,  tha  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Kennieott,  were  only  examined  in 
select  passages. .  The  collation,  therefore,,  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts 
has  not  been  carried  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  it  is  possible,  not 
perhaps  very,  probable,  that  a  more  extended  examination  migrht 
confir^  readings  supported  by  the  Aacient  Versions,  and  by 
strong  internal  evidence,  but  hitherto  unsupported  by  MSS.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  go  into  these  details,  because  both  the 

f ►resent  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  fidelity  of  our 
ranslations,  are  closely  connected  with  the  labours  of  Kennieott 
and  De  Bossi.  If  the  readings  of  the  ancient  MSS.  and 
Editions  have  not  led  to  that  result  which  was  anticipated  by 
many,  if  the  great  majority  have  no  eflTect  whatever  on  the 
sense,  and,  even  of  those  which  do  affect  the  sense,  not  many 
appear  preferable  to  the  text  of  our  common  Hebrew  Bible,  one 
very  beneficial  effect  at  least  has  arisen ;  the  general  correctness 
of  the  text  of  Vander  Hooght,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Ken- 
nieott and  De  Bossi  as  the  basis  of  their  works,  has  received  a 
new  and  very  valuable  support ;  and  the  wildness  of  conjectunrf 
criticism,  wnich  before  these  collations  had  too  frequently 
luxuriated  at  random,  has  been  silenced  for  ever..  The  miniar 
culate  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  was  maintained  by  the  one 
party,  has  been  clearly  disproved;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bold  coi:^ctures  of  Houbigant,  the  more  measured  emendations 
proposed  by  Gappellus,  and  those  suggested  by  Lowth  and.K^n- 
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Bioott,  bav^  leeiBhred  but  yeiy  little  snpport  from  the  MSS. 
hitherto  coBaited.  '^  Jaogam  dooti  litterarum  saerarum  intef^ 
ipet^  a^0B0^!«e  ineipiiint,  ab  u^^ue  parte  esse  peccattun,  et  ab 
m  qui  fidnceritatem  eodd.  Heh.  nimis  magnia  laudibua  attoUehant, 
et  ab  iUia  qui  ikimium  deprioiebaut :  caute  eaee  yeraandum  m  crisi, 
et  mm  stotim  de  corruptiQiie  eiaee  conquerendum,  priusquam 
idiotismorum  Hebraieorum  rationes  probe  oogooyerimus^.^ 

Diffieultiea  mufi^t  ioeyitaUy  ariae  in  the  right  underatanding  of 
a  language  ^rbioh  haa  not  been  vernacular  since  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  of  a  construction  quite  different  from  Euro- 
pean hmguagea,  and  of  which  nothing  remains  to  us  but  what  ia 
comprised  in  a  single  volume.  Conjectural  criticism  has  seldom 
led  to  any  satisfactory  reeoilt  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  I  and  it  is  far  better  frankly  to  confess  our  ignorance,  than 
to  attempt  to  extort  from  a  passage  a  sense  which  no  sound  priu- 
tijle  of  criticism  would  give  to  it^  None  but  a  sciolist  will  ever 
hereisfter,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  apply  conjectural  criti-e 
ciam  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  ^^  Maxima  pars  emendationum 
ttritieanun,^^  says  Baver,  -^  quas  viri  docti  attulerunt  aut  iinxerunt, 
a  eriticia  modestioribus  et  lingusa  Hebraicae  analogiae  peritioribus 
jam  jure  reprobatur,  et  ut  non  necessaria  et  vana  repudiatur  \''^ 

"  A  mere  conjecture,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  may  be  mentioned 
in  a  note ;  but  if,  without  the  authority  of  copies,  translations,  or 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  may  be  admitted  into  the  text, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  reliance  on  the  Scriptures,  as  the  dictates 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  MSS.,  ancient  translations,  the  readings  of 
the  most  early  commentators,  are,  like  the  witnesses  in  a  judicial 
process,  direct  evidence  in  this  matter  ;  the  reasonings  of  conjec- 
ture© are  but  like  the  speeches  of  the  pleaders.  To  receive,  on 
the  credit  of  a  sagacious  conjecture,  a  reading  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  construction,  and  quite  unsupported  by  positive 
evidence,  appears  not  less  incongruous  than  it  would  be,  in  a  trial, 
to  return  a  verdict  founded  on  the  pleading  of  a  plausible  speaker, 
not  only  without  proof,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  For  let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  copies,  ancient  versions,  and  quotations, 
which  are  conformable  to  the  common  reading,  are  positive 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  therefore  against  the  conjecture ; 
and  even  if  the  readings  of  the  passage  be  various,  there  is, 
though  less,  still  some  weight  in  their  evidence  against  a  reading 
merety  conjectural,  and  oon^eqi^ently  destitute  of  external  support, 
and  different  from  them  all  *."*' 

*  Baveri  Gritica  Sacra. 

*  ¥*Tcr  de  l9tc)|riis^at  C«mruiK^^  7ext49< 
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^e  6tatefnent  of  Dr.  KennicOtt,  that  a  singte  MSl  of  tfj^ 
Pentateuch,  though  758  verses  are  missing,  contains  more  ^bsok 
200  various  readings,  may  at  first  view  create  some  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  text ;  but  the  large  majority  of  these 
readings  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  sense,  and  of 
those  comparatively  few  which  do  so,  a  very  small  number  af& 
entitled  to  preference  :  so  that  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thank" 
fill,  that  without  in  anv  degree  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  collated  MSS.  sometimes  restore  passages  to  gram-' 
matical  analogy,  sometimes  enable  us  to  recover  the  true  reading, 
sometimes  afford  new  light,  where  the  meaning  was  difficult  to 
discover. 

But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers  not  to  deal  in 
assertions  only,  but  to  proceed  to  proofs.  We  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  show,  by  classifying  the  various  readings  of  passaged 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  how  smaS  a 
proportion  those  readings  which  influence  the  sense  bear  to  those 
which  do  not.  We  will  arrange  the  various  readings  of  Psalms  xvL 
xix.  xxii.  xlii.  and  cxxxix.,  of  chap,  iii*  of  Genesis,  and  of  chap.  liii.  of 
Isaiah  under  different  heads ;  and  from  this  extended  examinatioa 
we  shall  be  able  to  collect  something  approaching  to  an  average, 
result. 


1.  Insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  the  Matres  Lee- 
tionis 

2.  Omissions  and 
other  errors  in  the  col- 
lated MSS 

3.  Other  readings  not 
affecting  the  sense   •    . 

4.  Readings  affecting 
the  sense    •    .    •    •    . 


If  we  sum  up  all  the  various  readings,  they  amount  to  1119: 
of  which  1077  make  no  change  in  the  sense,  and  42  only  make 
some  change,  though  often  with  very  Uttle  evidence  in  its  favour, 
making  4  per  cent,  only  on  the  whole.  Having  thus  established 
the  general  integrity  and  the  value  of  the  Textus  Keceptus,  we  pass 
on  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

The  Hebrew  Psalter  has  very  rarely  appeared  in  England  as  a 
separate  work.  Bishop  Hare  pubUshed  an  edition  of  it  in  1 736, 
arranged  in  metrical  couplets,  with  an  introduction  and  notes ;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  his  fanciful  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  he  took 

7  The  collation  of  these  two  Psahns  is  taken  from  ^  The  Book  of  Psafans  in 
Hebrew." 


xvi. 

xix. 

xxu. ' 

xlii.  y 

cxxxix. 

Gen.  iii. 

Isa.  Cii* 

30 

29 

192 

40 

57 

51 

55 

44 

35 

95 

81 

97 

78 

61 

15 

9 

14 

22 

45 

15 

12 

6 
95 

4 

10 

8 

6 

6 

2 

77 

311 

151 

205 

160 

130 
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great  liberties  with  the  text,  frequently  changing  and  adding  letters 
and  words,  sometimes  witii  mucn  ingenuity,  but  often  without  any 
aathcHnty  whatever.  In  18S3,  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew, 
metrically  arranged,  was  published  by  the  Bev.  J.  Bogers,  Canon 
of  Ehcet^r,  with  two  dissertations  prefixed,  one  on  *the  character 
and  construction  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  other  on  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  this  edition  the  arrangement 
of  the  Psalms  is  in  conformity  with  Bishop  Lowth^s  principles, 
the  text  of  Vander  Hooght  is  adopted,  with  some  select  various 
readings  placed  in  the  margin ;  and  some  short  critical  notes  are 
appended.  Mr.  Phillips^s  Hebrew  Psalter,  printed  at  the  Cam-> 
bridge  University  press,  forms  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  i^ 
9iore  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  learner  than  either  of  those  which 
preceded.  The  introduction  contains  brief  and  judicious  remarks 
on  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  an  exposition  of  each  Psalm,  and 
copious,  critical  notes,  selected  from  some  of  the  best  Gommen* 
tators.  The  author  traces  most  of  the  words  to  their  respective 
roots,  on  the  plan  of  Bythner,  and  notices  the  anomalies  and 
principal  Hebrew  idioms,  JEIe  refers  to  the  ancient  Jewish  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  critics,  and  the  cognate  languages. 
Writing  as  the  Tutor  of  a  College,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
encouragement  of  young  Hebrseans  chiefly  in  view ;  and  in  passages 
of  acknowledged,  we  had  almost  said  of  insuperable^  difficulty,  he 
has  laid  before  his  readers  the  opinions  of  the  best  critics. 

The  two  last  Editors  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  happily  undertook 
their  respective  works  aflber  the  collations  of  Kennicott  and  De 
fiossi  had  been  long  before  the  public.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  aware  that  the  conjectures  of  preceding  commentators 
on  the  Bible  are  very  rarely  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS. 
They  must  have  known  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
collations  of  Kennicott  and  De  Bossi,  the  Textus  Eeceptus  in  the 
vast  majority  of  its.  readings  is  fully  supported  ;  they  have  there- 
fore shown  a  disposition  rather  to  acquiesce  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  sense  of  a  difficult  passage,  than  to  produce  a  plausible  mean* 
ingby  the  aid  of  conjectural  Emendation.  We  will  now  enable 
our  readers  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  learning  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  by  a  few  extracts  from  his  notes,  partly  to  show 
what  assistance  he  gives  to  the  Tyro  in  Hebrew  Literature,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  his  treatment  of  passages  of  acknowledged  diffi- 
culty. 

"  Ps.  iv.  5.  IMlDnn  hw\  lU")  stand  in  awe^  and  sin  not.  itJin  This  form 
occurs  ojily  ia  this  places  141  is  to  shake,  to  tremble^  cognate  with  X\U% 
The  word  denotes  €igitation  of  mindf  emotion  producing  anger,  Prov« 
ziix.  9«  Ezek.  xvi.  43,    Compare  £ph,  iv.  26,    Hence  it  ft^.^m^  1^ 


wigaVf  iofim^  #•  9kmd  in  awe^  as  our  translators  lav 
THMH  mtikmUi  eommunef  ^use  oasiaVl.  This  sense  of 
Qesk*  xifH,  17.  Ps.  X.  6 — IK  *  Cogitarei'  sajrs  Venema 
Tidetur  proverbialia  locutio  de  eo,  qui  seria  meditatione  : 
et  quid  agendum  sit  deliberat  ac  decemit ;  vid.  2  Reg»  ' 
ii*  1 ;  Cui  concinit  proverbiam,  in  nocte  consilium,  vel 
tranquille  adfectui  indulget*.' " 

**Ps*  xvi.  10.  ^WQl  seems  to  be  herei  as  it  is  in  othei 
Tftlent  to  the  personal  pronoun,  ^t)Mk  me.  For  Thou  wu 
in  the  Grave^  or  HaJks,  or  place  of  the  dead.  h*\^mh 
Grotius  remarks  that  h)Wff  as  well  as  its  corresponding  t« 
Ivhen  spoken  of  the  body,  signifies  the  grave ;  when  of  the 
to  that  state  in  which  it  is  without  the  body  ^." 

**  PiB.  xix.  11.  ononjn  which  are  desirable.  The  n  is  r 
is  Niph«  part,  plu*  from  ion  he  desired,     tool  and  thanfii 

from  the  verb  Wb  to  purify^  Arab,  ^wsi  used  only  ^^ 
inetals,  and  in  the  part.  Hoph.,  as  1  Kings  x.  18,  wvn 
of  which  we  have  in  2  Chron.  ix.  17i  *^^T\\D  nnt  pure  gold. 
signifies  the  purest  gold,  gold  which  is  not  capable  of  furth< 
The  Targum  translates  it  |n»')aik^  Obryzum,  fine  gold,  t 
Opkiit^  In  Ph.  xxi.  4,  it  has  rendered  the  word  by  nj>JD 
f^d.  The  LXX.  have  translated  it  XiQov  TiyLiov,  precis 
Kimchi  observes  that  the  word  is  so  rendered  by  some 
Interpreters.  It  is,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  its 
give  it  its  former  sense  :  O^filir  DfiJ  the  distilled  liquor  Jrx 
comb,  nfii  from  ^U  agitavit,  and  in  Hiph.  ^un  stillc 
word  Venema  properly  remarks,  *  Vox  nfiJ  male  vertitu 
nullis  ;  favus  enim  est  vel  frustum  operis  apiarii ;  vel  ( 
laris,  cum  ni)J  sit  id,  quod  est  in  melle  praestantissim 
tissimum :  adeoque  rectius  ab  rad.  nfij  ejffervescere,  ehulli 
6uo  fetvore  ac  motu  efiluere  derivatur,  unde  DfiU  ebullitio, 
Jfuil  et  ehullH ».'  " 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  by  far  the  gr( 
bf  the  various  readings  have  no  effect  whatever  c 
There  are  cases,  hovinever,  m  vtiiich  we  may  select 
reading  preferable  to  that  of  ihe  received  text.  W< 
two  instances  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  with  the  re] 
author  on  botii. 

**  Ps.  xvi.  2.  n')D«  According  to  the  LXX.  Syr.  ^ 
Hieron,  and  some  MSS.,  the  true  reading  appears  to  be  'n 
is  adopted  by  most  modem  translators  ^.*' 

•Vel.  I.  p.  33.  »  Vol.  r.  p.  97.  *Vol. 

*  Ten  ot  Kenmcott's  MSS.  read  *moR,  and  five  rea^  so  origina 
Dd  Rossi's,  four  oriffinally.  and  five  editions.     Siee  De  Hossi's 
indnding  the  Appeiidut  ana  6ut>pletaient8.^Ei>. 


.  ^'  <  Th<m  wih  not  give  thy  H4lp  One  *  yvoTi  We  ha^rt  hetb 
iding,  vix,  the  siDg.*]*l*on,  Which,  as  well  aa  the  one  in  thelextf 
nly  defended :  the  arguments  on  each  side  taaay  be  aeen  stated 
Kosenmiillcr's  SohoKa  on  this  verse ;  the  arguQients»  with* 
eponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the  sibgullur  number.  Fdv 
ixist  MSS.  far  exceeding  in  tiumbet  ti^ose  which  contain 
it  is  supported  by  fJl  the  ancient  versionsi  without  exoep^i 
rther  it  is  cited  by  St.  Peter  and  SU  Fault  Af:ain^  Am 
text  is  pointed  as  if  it  should  be  sing.  $  and  the  Nasaiitee 
hat  the  second  Yod  is  paragogic,  n*l*n*  '*.  Again  ;  wte  find 
ms  which  precede,  corresponding  to  this,  are  all  In  the 
at  it  is  even  cited  in  the  Talmud  in  thie  number.  Foe 
^re  is  no  other  evidence  than  that  it  eccuri  in  some  of  the 
subject  of  the  Psalm  requires  that  the  sing,  should  be 
i  this  has  been  felt  so  strongly  by  diose  Christian  intent 
prefer  the  plural,  that  they  have  contended  for  it  only 
p  excellentice,  employed  by  way  of  elegance  of  poeti^ 
e  majesty  of  Him  to  whom  it  refers.  The  Jews  of  modern 
iverse  to  the  Christian  application  of  the  Psalm,  have  of 
mously  received  the  reading  of  tfcife  present  Hebrew  text  t 
X  that  the  sing*  is  the  correc^/^e,  and  it  is  indeed  hard 
the  plural  crept,  into  any  MS.,  seeing  that  the  voice  (^ 
jntirely  iu  favour  of  the  other  *." 

3e  how  Mr.  Phillips  treats  some  passages  whict  are 
re  ^r.  incorrectly  translated  in  car  common  BiUe,  or 
bruction  is  difficult.  We  will  be^n  with  a  passage 
ite  unintelligible  in  the  Prayer-Book  translation,  and 
S3  so  in  that  of  the  Bible. 

3%  "  Or  ever  your  pots  be  made  hot  with  Uioms>  iBd  let 
^ex  him  even  as  a  thing  that  is  raw." — Bible  Trandiatiott^ 
r  pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  He  shall  take  them  away  ad. 
vind,  both  living,  and  in  his  wrath." 

make  shpri  extracts  from  Mn  Phillips'^fi  notes  oh  thiei 


m^O  1i*a»  D1I91  Be/ore  your  pots  feel  ike  tkotny  Vt  yig"!^ 
{  pot  and  a  thorn  ;  but  in  the  former  case  it  has  a  fem*; 
he  latter  a  masc.  The  LXX.  have  adopted  the  latter  ^nee 
apparently  not  having  been  aware  of  the  distinction  whick 
lie  gender  of  the  plu.,  but  they  have  recognieed  the  former 
tnses  in  many  instances.  .  .  •  pa  is  to  Understands  and,  as 
»t8,  /^  he  sensitive^  pr.  rather,  to  feel  the  thorny  or  fire  pro* 

a  ■  .  .  ... 

in.  156  MSB.  collated  by  KeDDicott,  and  two  k  primd  manu,  and  107^ 
uiu,  and  50  Editions  collated  by  De^Rosei. — £d. 
8.  ... 
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daced  by  the  thorn.  We  observe  here,  that  a  noan  with  a  (em.  plo. 
termination  is  the  subject  to  a  verb  masc* ;  the  noiin  itself  is  common 
as  to  gender ;  and  we  find  another  instance  of  tvfvu  being  connected 
with  a  masc.  verb,  in  Zach.  xiv.  20.  1IDM  thorn  is  found,  besides  this 
place,  only  in  Gen.  1.  10,  11.  and  Judges  ix.  14,  15.  It  is  stated  by 
Oeier,  on  the  authority  of  Flacius,  that  this  Hebrew  name  for  Aonr 
still  exists  among  some  African  tribes,  who  call  the  thorns  ataim* 
liUW^  piniDa  ♦niD3.  We  have  here  the  words  m  and  {Tin  employed 
peculiarly ;  but  with  a  little  consideration  their  force  in  the  passage 
may  be  perceived.  With  respect  to  *n,  its  primary  and  most  frequent 
sense  is  that  of  living ,  and,  when  referred  to  the  thom»  denotes  it  to  be 
green,  t.  e.  not  yet  deprived  of  its  juice  by  which  its  life  is  maintained* 
{lin  is  from  mn  to  burn^  to  inflame;  .  •  •  hence,  as  applied  to  the  thorn,  it 
describes  one  which  will  burn,  i,  e,,  a  dry  thorn,  in  opposition  to  one 
which  is  green.  .  .  M'Mfm^  it  (the  storm)  will  sweep  it  away^  t.e.^  the  thorn* 
According  to  these  remarks  the  whole  verse  will  be,  ^  Before  your  pota 
feel  the  thorn, .  whether  green  or  dry,  the  tempest  will  sweep  it 
away/ 

**  Oftentimes  it  happens  to  travellers  in  the  desert,  whilst  they  are 
engaged  in  preparing  food  for  themselves,  that  a  tempest  suddenly 
arises  and  extinguishes  the  fire  kindled  for  cooking,  and  disperses  ai^ 
destroys  the  whole  apparatus  employed.  From  this  circumstance  a 
figure  is  borrowed  for  representing  the  swiftness  *  of  the  destructioa 
which  should  come  on  those  wicked  men  described  in  the  Psalm  *«" 

French  and  Skinner  translate  the  words  thus :— * 

"Before  your  pots  feel  the  fire. 
May  a  tempest  scatter  the  thorns/* 

Ps.  ex.  3«  "  This  verse  presents  some  difficulties,  which  have  given 
rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  interpretations.  We  will  consider  as  briefly,  aa 
possible  its  various  portions  in  their  proper  order.  V\yy\X  ysjf  Tkg 
people  shall  be  foillingy  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it.  mill  is 
literally  promptitvdinesy  readinesses ^  so  that  the  term  being  plural  and 
abstract  may  be  regarded  as  highly  emphatic,  as  if  the  Psalmist  had 
said,  thy  people  shall  be  very  willing.  •  .  ^hm  DVa  The  noun  hm  signifies 
power  ^  but  here  it  denotes  a  battle^  a  military  force.  So  the  Chald.  has 
nmp  Hnin:it^  DVn  in  the  day  that  he  shall  wage  war.  Kimchi.  01*a 
ona  Drhrfy  hm  n^jfm  in  the  day  when  thou  makesi  (or  coUeetest) 
an  army  to  fight  against  them,  Schindler,  *  quando  exercitum  colliges.' 
hm  is  found  in  this  sense  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  Isa.  xxxvi.  2.  We 
come  to  the  next  words, 'it^np  mna  which  our  translators  liave  ren- 
dered in  the  beauties  of  holiness^  by  which  is  to  be  understood  iJiat 
the  people  dress  themselves  in  beautiful  garments,  t.  e.  shall  exhiUt 
themselves  in  splendid  military  attire.  •  •  The  word  nnn  properly  denotes 
an  ornament,  and  is  used  with  reference  to  dress ;  so  in  Prov*  xxxi* 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  20, 21, 
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2%  Sim  W  nana^  ^  c/rc5«  w  splendid  and  ornamental;  lit.,  ore 
sp^i^ndour  and  ornament.     Hence  mip  mr\  may  be  translated,  holy 

gaqoents  of  an  ornamental  character for  the  war  of  which 

the  Psalmist  is  speaking  is,  doubtless,  a  holy  war,  carried  on  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  by  an  army  of  priests,  which 
army  is  directed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  whose  office  as  High  Priest 

is  set  forth  in  the  next  verse innV»  hm  ^V  inWD  DnnD.     There 

is  considerable  difficulty  in  these  words  in  consequence  of  their 
allocation,  and  of  the  general  elliptical  character  of  the  expression. 
•  •  ^  •  •  Schnurrer  regards  the  passage  as  elliptical,  and  thinks  that 
if  it  were  written  in  full  it  would  stand  as  follows  :  n»n»  ^nn/*  V» 
KtWO  Dm  ^lOD  *f?  the  dew  of  thy  youth  shall  he  to  thee  greater  than 
the  dew  of  the  womb  of  the  morning.  In  Ps.  iv.  8,  is  an  expression 
in  which  the  ellipsis  is  supplied  in  a  similar  manner.  See  note  to 
that  verse^* 

We  do  not  copy  the  rest  of  this  long  note,  not  altogether 
approving  of  it ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  will  quote  Bishop  Lowth'^s 
raraphrase,  which  is  approved  by  Dathe  and  Berlin.  Free  rare 
mcB  ex  utero  atirorm  proait^  ros  tibi  erit  prolis  tuoe  (copiosior). 
be  Bossies  trandation  is  as  follows,  "  Dal  prime  spuntar  deU' 
Aurora  prontasark  a  seguirti,  e  fresca,  e  vigorosa,  e  in  gran  copia, 
come  la  rugiada,  la  tua  giovent^.**'  "  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  morning,  thy  youth  shall  be  prompt  to  follow  thee ;  and  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  copious,  as  the  dew.*** 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers  sufficient  proofs  that 
Mr.  Phillips  is  quite  competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken ; 
and  that  his  work  is  calculated  to  lead  those  who  want  a  guide, 
easily  and  safely,  to  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 
When  there  is  so  much  to  approve,  we  feel  but  little  disposition  to 
find  fault.  We  must,  however,  express  our  surprise  and  regret, 
that,  though  he  fully  admits  that  the  parallelism,  so  clearly  stated 
and  so  ably  illustrated  by  Bp.  Lowth,  prevails  throughout  the 
Book  of  Psalms, — though  he  holds  that  this  parallelism  is  peculiar 
to  poetry, — ^though  he  maintains  its  importance  as  frequently 
throwioff  a  light  on  the  sense  of  a  passage, — he  has  nevertheless 
departed  from  the  precedents  set  by  Kennicott  and  Jahn,  and  has 
given  the  whole  Hebrew  Psalter  without  any  attention  to  poetical 
arrangement*  Perhaps  he  may  have  found  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  could  not  sufficiently  satisfy 
himself.  Yet  rather  than  lose  the  light  resulting  from  arrange- 
ment in  parallels,  he  might  have  imphcitly  followed  either  Ken- 
nicott or  Jahn,  as  he  has  the  text  of  Vander  Hooght,  without 
feeling  himself  responsible  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  either. 

'  Vol.  II,  p.  422—425.    N.  B.  The  vowel-points  and  accenta  ha\fe\>e^\i  OTfiXW^i^ 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  save  trouble. — Ed, 
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Let  iiB  hope  that,  if  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  he  will  either 
carry  out  the  principle  now  so  generally  approved  and  followed,  or 
that  he  will  considerably  lessen  the  expense  of  the  work,  by 
omitting  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  text,  making  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  title  ;  for  every  Hebrew  student  has  his  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  will  derive  no  help  whatever  from  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter,  unless  it  is  arranged  in  poetical  parallels,  or 
has  selected  readings  placed  in  the  margin.  De  Bossi,  Rosen- 
inuller,  and  other  emment  critics  have  published  their  notes 
without  the  text ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  greatly  the  printing 
the  Hebrew  text  with  the  vowel-points  and  accents  adds  to  the 
expense  of  a  work.  One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  We 
think  many  of  the  critical  notes  might  be  shortened  with  ad- 
vantage. Whilst  every  light  ought  to  be  thrown  on  those 
interpretations  which  are  the  best  supported,  those  which  deserve 
to  be  rejected,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  dismissed  in  very  few 
words  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  diligent 
students  who  are  compelled  to  confine  their  expenditure  in  books 
within  narrow  limits. 

But  these  remarks  are  made  with  perfect  good  feeling  towards 
our  author.  We  thank  him  cordially  for  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment he  has  given  to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  and  for  the  learning  and  judgment  he  has 
manifested  throughout  the  work ;  and  we  now  bid  him  farewell, 
trusting  that  we  shall  soon  meet  him  again  in  these  paths  of 
Sacred  Criticism. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  a  very  arduous 
work.  Besides  the  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  the  many  words  which  are  found  only  once  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Grammar,  the  idioms  and 
anomalies  of  the  cognate  languages,  and  the  Ancient  Versions,  is 
required,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  familiarity  with  the  principal  critical  commentators^ 
both  English  and  Foreign.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  translator  of  the 
Psalms  ought  to  have  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  the  happy  art  of 
conveying  to  the  reader  as  much  of  the  beauty  and  spiftt  of  the 
original,  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will  admit.  The 
latter  has  been,  in  many  instances,  accomplished,  by  a  lady  of 
talent  and  taste  and  considerable  literary  attainments,  to  as  great, 
if  not  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  any  single  individual.  We 
allude  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith's  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
made  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  with  little  if  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Masoretic  points  and  accents,  and  with  no  access  to 
our  best  lexicons  and  critical  annotators. 

The  work  certainly  is  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  but  theare 
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are  passages  wbich  convey  the  sense,  the  force,  the  spirit  of  the 
original  in  a  way  which  does  her  the  highest  honour. 

The  following  passages  are  taken,  without  any  particular  care 
in  the  selection,  preceded  by  the  authorized  Version.  * 

2  "  And  Job  spake  and  said, 

3  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it 

'  was  said,  there  is  a  man-child  conceived.     4  Let  that  day  be 
darkness ;  let  not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the 
.  light  shine  upon  it." — Authorized  Version,  ch.  iii.  2 — 4, 

2  '*  And  Job  spake  and  saifl, — 

3  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  the  night  when  it  was 

said,  A  man  is  brought  forth* 

4  Let  that  day  be  darkness ; 

May  God  not  regard  it  from  above, 

Kor  cause  a  ray  of  light  to  shine  on  it." — Miss  Smith. 

12  '*Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me. 
And  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof. 

13  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  ^ll^th  on  men, 

14  Fear  eame  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
Which  miftde  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

15  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  ; 
The  hair  of  mv  flesh  stood  up  : 

16  li  stood  still,  Dut  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image 

was  before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice, 
«a^iff^."-r- Authorized  Version,  ch.  iv»  12— -16. 

1%  **  And  to  me  a  word  was  spoken  in  secret. 
Mine  ear  received  a  murmuring  thereof; 
•    18  In  the  ecstacy  of  visions  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  f^lleth  upon  men, 

14  Palpitation  came  on  me,  and  trembling, 
And  the  multitude  of  my  bones  did  shake  ; 

15  And  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face, 
(The  pile  of  my  flesh  stood  on  end  ;) 

16  It  Btoodk  but  I  could  not  distinguish  its  form, 
A  flgure  before  mine  eyes — 

Sildnce, — ^then  I  heard  a  voice."— Miss  Smith. 

26  The  sword  of  bim  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold  :  the  ilpear,  the 
dart,  nor  the  habergeon. 

28  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ; 

Sling 'stores  are  turned  with  him  into  stubble. 

29  Darts  are  counted  as  stubble :  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a 

spear* 
80  Sharp  utones  ure  under  him : 

He  spreadeth  sharp  pointed  things  upon  the  mire,**— -Authorized 
Version,  ch.  xVu  26,  28 — 30. 

o  2 
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26l  "  The  sword  that  would  reach  him,  standeth  not,^ 
The  missive  spear  nor  the  javelin. 

28  The  sons  of  the  bow  cannot  put  him  to  flighty 
The  stones  of  the  sling  are  turned  into  stubble* 

29  As  stubble  he  considers  the  club, 

And  he  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear*. 

30  Under  him  are  splinters  like  potsherds, 

He  spreadeth  fragments  of  rock  for  his  bed  on  the  mire." 

Miss  Smith* 

Dr.  French  and  Mr.  Skinner  ar^  well  known  to  us  already; 
their  "  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms"  was  first  published  in 
1830  ;  and  we  are  likewise  indebted  to  them  for  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  We  are 
therefore  satisfied  that  they  possess  the  learning,  the  skill,  and 
the  taste,  necessary  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken ;  nor  are 
they  disposed  to  differ,  without  some  reason,  from  the  words  of 
our  authorized  version,  hallowed  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  by 
the  reverence  of  ages*  We  propose  rather  to  submit  to  our 
readers  such  passages  as  shall  enable  them  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  fidelity  and  judgment  with  which  our  authors  have  ex- 
ecuted their  task,  than  to  break  the  lance  with  them  on  particular 
passages.  It  is  the  part  of  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Paalms 
to  correct  what  is  erroneous  in  the  authorized  version,  to  render 
clear  what  is  obscure,  to  make  such  occasional  transpositions, 
having  regard  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language,  as  will  accord 
more  exactly  with  the  sacred  original,  and  such  changes  as  will 
give  poetical  character  and  force  to  the  expression ;  but  whatever 
he  can  well  retain  of  the  authorized  version,  he  is  bound  to  retain, 
and  too  many  of  our  translators  have  neglected  this  salutary  rule. 

We  have  quoted  some  passages  from  Mr.  PhiUips^s  Psalter,  and 
we  will  commence  by  letting  our  readers  see  how  the  authors  of 
the  *' Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms"  have  rendered  these 
passages.  We  have  already  given  their  version  of  Ps.  Iviii.  8,  in 
which  they  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips, 

We  proceed  therefore  to  the  110th  Psalm,  which  we  place 
entire  before  our  readers,  with  the  notes  of  the  authors* 

X  "  The  saying  of  Jehovah  unto  my  Lord^ 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
Until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.. 

2  Jehovah  will  send,  out  of  Sion,  the  rod  of  thy  might;- 
Thou  shalt  rule  amidst  thine  enemies., 

3  Thy  people  shall  freely  offer  themselves^ 

At  the  gathering  of  thine  armies,  in  holy  attire  ; 

Thy  youths  shall  come  forward  further, 

As  the  dew  drops  from  the  womb  of  the  morning;. " " 
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4  Jeliovali  hath  sworn,  and  he  will  not  repent  t 
Thou  art. a  Priest  for  ever, 
According  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

•5  Jehovah  is  at  his  right  hand  ! 

He  shall  crush  kings  in  the  day  of  His  wrath ; 

6  He  shall  execute  judgment  upon  the  heathen, 
Surrounded  hy  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

He  shall  crush  the  heads 
Over  far-extended  lands. 

7  He  shall  drink  of  the  running  streams, 
Therefore  shall  He  lift  up  his  head  in  the  way.**' 

This  Psalm  is  prophetic  (Matt.  xxii.  41 — 46.  Mark  xii.  35 — 37. 
Luke  XX.  41 — 44.  Acts  ii.  34,  35.  Heb.  i.  13.  v.  6.  vii.  16.  xii.  2.) 
of  the  triumph  to  be  achieved  by  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  perpetual 
priesthood  vested  in  Him  by  Jehovah.  The  tone  and  character  of  the 
Psalm  bear,  in  several  particulars,  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
2nd  Psalm. 

1«  saying]  i,  e»  the  solemn  declaration.— ^iSi/,  ^c]  This  implies  a 
participation  of  sovereign  power. 

2.  Jehovah^  <S*c.]  t.  e.,  Jehovah  yiWl  obtain  the  victory  for  you. 

3.  fredy  offer  themselves]  Heb.  (shall  he)  free  gifts,  t.  e.  shall  willingly 
come  forward  and  engage  in  this  warfare. 

3.  Thy  youths,  ^cJ]  Heb.  Thy  youths  for  thee#  At  the  gathering 
of  thine  armies,]  Heb.  in  the  day  of  thy  forces. 

As]  t.  es,  as  numerous  as  .  •  ^  ^*  We  will  light  upon  him,  as  the  dew 
falleth\ipon  the  ground."     2  Sam.  xvii.  12. 

The  dew  drops]  The  dew  is  poetically  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  the  morning. 

4.  Priest]  "  He  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne."     Zcch,  vi.  13. 
The  order^  S^cJ\     This  is  distinguished  from  the  order  of  Aaron's 

priesthood,  by  being  perpetual* 
6.  At  ihy  right  hand,]    i.  e.  at  Thy  side. 

6.  Surrounded  hy]     1keh,full  of — the  heads]  t.  e»  the  rulers. 

7.  He^  t.  e,,  the  victorious  King,  the  Messiah. — Drink,  S^c,]  Be 
miraculously  Tefreshed,  as  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the 
desert.  Exod.  xvii.  6. — Therefore^  ^-c]  When  thus  refreshed,  the 
Messiah  will  be  victorious  over  his  enemies.'* 

It  \vill  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  remark,  that  in  the 
translation  and  exposition  of  this  difficult  Psalm  Dr.  French  and 
Mr.  Skinner  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips. 

We  would  only  remark  that  the  words  "  at  the  gathering  of 
thine  armies,^''  ver.  3,  are  an  unnecessary  departure  from  the 
original.  ^Vrr  DV3  nmp  KP^m^  DVl.  In  die  quoproelium  com- 
miseris,  Ghald.  Iv  vjiipq.  rf/c  Suva/Licwc  aov,  Sei)t.  Syr.  has  the 
^ords  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew.  In  diemrtut'U  tuoB^N\i\%» 
In  die  exercUf^  tni,  Scbindler^  Lex.  Pent.    Die  jaoteutioB  tuos^ 
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Dathe.  "/w  die  exercitus  tui  colligendi  et  educendi  adversus 
hostes,"  (but  these  latter  words  are  a  comment.)  We  should 
prefer  translating  the  words  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  in  the  time  of 
warfare.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one  specimen  more 
from  the  "  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,^'  the  45th  Psalm, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  conveys,  not  merely  the  sense,  but  much 
of  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  this  triumphant  Psalm  to  the 
English  reader. 

PSALM  XLV. 

1  "  My  heart  is  overflowing  with  a  goodly  theme. 

I  will  recite  my  soDg  made  in  honour  of  the  King. 
May  my  tongue  be  as  the  pen  of  a  skilful  scribe  ! 

2  Thou  art  beautiful,  beyond  the  sons  of  men ; 
Grace  is  diffused  upon  thy  lips ; 
Therefore  hath  God  blessed  thee  for  ever. 

3  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  mighty  Warrior ! 
Gird  on  thy  splendour  and  thy  majesty. 

4  And  in  thy  Majesty  ride  on  and  prosper 

In  the  cause  of  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness ; 
And  let  thy  right  hand  teach  thee  dreadful  deeds. 

5  Thine  arrows  are  sharp. 

They  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies ! 
The  nations  fall  beneath  thee  i 

6  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ; 

The  Sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  i&  a  sceptre  of  rectitude. 

7  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  iniquity, 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellow-kings. 

8  Myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  perfume  all  thy  garments  ; 
Brought  from  Armenian  palaces  of  ivory,  they  gladden  thee. 

9  With  thy  precious  treasures,  come  the  daughters  of  kings; 
At  thy  right  hand  standeth  the  queen  consort. 
Arrayed  in  gold  of  Ophir. 

10  Hearken,  O  daughter!  observe,  and  incline  thine  ear, 
Forget  thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house  \ 

1 1  So  shall  the  king  be  enamoured  of  thy  beauty  ; 
Because  He  is  thy  Lord,  bow  down  before  Him. 

12  The  daughter  of  Tyre  cbmeth  with  presents  ; 
The  wealthiest  of  her  nation  propitiate  thy  favour. 

1 3  The  king's  daughter,  all-glorious,  is  within  the  palace ; 
Her  raiment  is  embroidered  with  gold. 

14  In  robes  of  needlework,  she  is  conducted  unto  the  king  s 
The  virgins  in  her  train. 

Her  companions  are  brought  unto  thee. 

15  They  are  conducted  with  joy  and  exultation, 
They  enter  into  the  palace  of  the  kiu^. 
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16  In  the  place  of  thy  Fathers,  thou  shalt  have  children  ; 
Thou  shalt  make  them  princes  over  all  lands, 

17  1  will  cause  thy  name  to  he  rememhered, 
Through  all  generations ; 

Therefore  shall  the  nations  praise  thee, 
For  ever  and  even 

We  have  one  remark  to  make,  before  we  take  leave  of  our 
authors. 

In  a  work  of  such  supreme  importance  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
every  reader  ought  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  are  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  and  what  words  have  been  added  by  the 
translator,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  the  full  sense 
of  the  concise  and  oflen  abrupt  ori^nal.  This  was  the  plan 
wisely  adopted  by  the  translators  of  tne  authorized  version,  and 
though  the  text  is  thereby  in  some  degree  disfigured,  the  benefit 
to  the  reader  is  far  more  than  commensurate. 

Our  authors  have  made  no  such  distinction,  though  they  have 
sometimes,  following  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  translators 
of  James  the  First's  reign,  given  an  exact  literal  version  of  the 
Hebrew  in  the  lower  margin. 

We  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  object  to  these  additions  ;  indeed 
Avithout  them  the  sense  and  force  of  the  original  would  have  been 
inadequately  conveyed  to  the  reader ;  all  we  maintain  is  that  the 
reader  ought  to  be  apprised  of  them.  In  the  psalm  which 
we  have  just  submitted  to  our  readers,  the  following  words  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew,  though  properly  supplied,  to  make  the  sense  clear. 

Ver.  1.  Inhcmour^  may^  he  as.  Ver.  8.  Perfume, 

Ver,  3.  Warriar^  gird  on,  Ver.  9.  Arrayed. 

Ver.  4.  In.  Ver.  12.  Ifer, 

Ver.  6.  For.  Ver.  13.  The  palace, 
Ver.  7.  Kings. 

There  is  an  unnecessary  transposition  in  the  fifth  verse. 
We  should  prefer  translating  thus : 

Thine  arrows  are.  sharp, 

The  nations  fall  beneath  thee  ! 

They  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  king'^s  enemies. 

We  trust  we  do  not  bid  a  final  adieu  to  our  intelligent  authors. 
We  hope  they  will  again  find  leisure  to  apply  to  the  illustration 
of  the  sacred  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Book  of  Job  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress  worthy  of  the  sublime  original, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs  would 
find  here  a  field  worthy  of  their  skill  and  learning. 
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Art.  V. — An  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  point  of  Schism^  as  it  stands  separated  from  the  Roman^  and 
was  reformed  1  Elizabeth,  [Reprinted  with  additions  from  the 
author^s  ovm  MS.  in  a  copy  now  in  the  British  Museum.}' 
Cambridge,  University  Press,  1846*    Svo,  pp.  iMm 

When  we  look  upon  the  history  of  our  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  present  day  exhibits  a 
condition  of  things,  which  indicate  dangers  and  difficulties,  to 
which  the  former  dangers  and  difficulties,  through  which  the 
Providence  of  God  has  safely  borne  it,  do  not  present  a  coinpleto 
parallel.  We  do  not  determine  whether  they  are  greater  Or  less 
than  those  which  have  preceded  them,  but  the  only  point  oa 
which  we  insist  is,  that  they  are  of  a  different  class.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  evils  which  the  Reformation  was  intended  to  remove,  and 
against  which  its  preachers  zealously  protested.  In  after  days, 
men  of  earnest  mind,  but  of  misguided  views,  took  up  principles 
which  they  carried  out,  and  in  consequence  entirely  overwhelmed 
for  a  short  season  the  Church  of  England,  and  established  in  its 
place  an  anomalous  formation  of  their  own,  the  period  to  whose 
existence  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  «ven  if  the  Restora- 
tion had  not  brought  back  the  Church  of  England  to  its  legiti- 
mate condition  as  the  Church  of  the  nation.  In  the  days  of 
James  IL,  the  court,  unfortunately  for  the  monarch  himself  and  his 
descendants,  attempted  to  force  popery  upon  the  people,  but  the 
champions  of  the  Church  of  England  were  well  instructed  in  the 
theological  arguments  necessary  to  meet  tjieir  opponents;  and 
the  popish  divines  appointed  by  James  for  a  conference,  showed 
very  little  inclination  to  meet  them.  The  danger  of  the  present 
day  appears  rather  to  consist  in  that  general  diffusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  on  most  subjects,  which  tempts  persons  to 
think  themselves  in  a  condition  presently  to  decide  upon  all ;  and 
that,  too,  on  very  grave  and  important  points,  without  that 
special  study  which  they  really  require.  The  subject  to  which 
Sir  Roger  Tvvysden''s  volume^  lately  reprinted  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  relates,  is  one  of  those  which  it  is  especially 
hazardous  to  decide  without  sufficient  historical  study  of  the 
questions  involved  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  persons  practi'* 
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lecide  every  day  with  the  most  consummate  ignorance  of  all 

relates  to  the  real  determination  of  the  question*  But  it 
uestion  with  which  English  Churchmen  must  immediately 
themselves  well  acquainted;  and  though  connected  witn 
other  collateral  subjects  of  inquiry,  it  presents  a  result  of 
simplicity,  and  carries  us  at  the  same  time  over  ground  of 
^pest  historical  interest.    We  fear  that  the  greater  portion 

readiqg  public,  even  in  this  age  of  presumed  enlightenment^ 

give  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  breach  of  unity^  which 
he  result  of  the  English  Reformation.  The  common  notion 
the  subject  seems  to  be,  that  the  English  Church  was  a  part 

Churches  under  the  Roman  obedience,  and  that  she  directly 
need  allegiltnce  to  the  Bomish  Church,  and  justifies  her 
ture  from  that  Church  by  alleging  its  corruptions  in  doctrine 
worship*  We  have  known  persons,  who  have  seceded  to  the 
sh  Church,  who  would  inquire  into  none  of  those  doctrines 
3ractices,  nor  even  into  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
g  Assumed  the  above  account  as  the  basis  of  their  thoughts 
le  subject,  and  deciding  that  this  act  of  the  Church  of  Eng-^ 
was  an  act  of  schism.  Now  it  cannot  be  too  early  impressed 
lat  part  of  the  reading  public,  which  has  taken  up  any  such 
,  wnatever  their  decision  may  be,  either  in  justifying  or  ton*' 
ling  the  Church  of  England,  that  these  views  wholly  mis* 
\imt  the  state  of  the  case..  Had  these  views  even  been  cor* 
in  point  of  history,  it  would  be  a  grave  question  whether  a 
irm  Church  had  not  the  right  to  recede  from  the  Church  of 
te,  if  its  continuance  in  communion  with  that  Church  involved 
idmission  of  doctrines  which  are  irreconcileable  with  those  of 
Gospel.  But  this  question,  we  must  repeat,  is  not  the  ques- 
whiehwe  are  called  upon  to  discuss,  when  the  Church  of 
land  is  accused  of  schism ;    or  at  all  events  it  is  not  the 

inquiry  which  presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  this 
>rtant  matter  of  controversy.  The  first  inquiry  into  which 
.re  bound  to  enter,  is  the  Jmtice  of  this  claim  to  our  unlimited 

unconditional  obedience  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
;  question  is  argued  on  difierent  grounds,  according  to  the 
rent  phases  under  which  it  is  viewed.  Bp.  Jewell  argued  the 
tion  altogether  on  general  gi*ounds,  denying  that  for  600 
B  any  Catholic  father,  any  general  council,  or  any  learned 
or  of  the  Church  could  be  produced,  who  gave  to  the  Pope 
title  of  Universal  Bishops  or  the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church. 

f^ponenty  Harding,  was  utterly  unable  to  invalidate  the 
h  of  the  Bishop,  who  took  that  which  is  universally  con- 
d  to  be  the  most  difficult  position  for  a  reasoner,  viz.  that  of 
va/diag  npon  the  n^tive»*^     Indeed,  the  confidence  with 
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which  Bp.  Jewell  challenges  his  opponents  to  disptoVe  the 
neaative  statements  which  he  has  made,  is  one  of  the  most  noUe 
tnumphs  of  learning  which  is  on  record.  But  our  business  at 
present  does  not  he  so  much  with  the  theological  portion  of  the 
question  as  the  historical.  The  question  has  been  repeatedly 
argued ;  often  on  both  grounds,  the  historical  and  theologiciu 
united ;  and  at  other  times,  on  one  only.  Thus  in  Mr*  Palin^'*8 
most  useful  Treatise  of  the  Church,  both  lines  of  argument  are  indi< 
cated,  but  without  sufficient  detail  to  supersede  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  elsewhere.  Indeed  the  author  evidently  means  that  work 
to  be,  on  such  points,  a  summary  of  the  arguments  which  enable  m 
to  defend  the  position  of  our  Church,  and  a  guide  to  the  sources 
of  more  detailed  information.  In  this  respect  it  is  most  valuable ; 
and  the  work  of  Twysden,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  establishing  some  of  the 
conclusions  indicated  in  Mr.  Palmer's  work,  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults at  which  he  has  arrived.  If  those  results  were  attained 
without  the  perusal  of  Twysden'^s  work,  which  has  always  been 
scarce,  and  not  eo  much  known  as  its  sterling  worth  inquired, 
their  coincidence  with  those  at  which  he  had  arrived  is  of  the 
greater  valiie.  When  we  speak  of  the  theological  portion  of  this 
question, — we  should  rather  say  its  ecclesiastical  or  canonicikl 
determination,  as  it  is  rather  the  general  ri^ht  of  one  portion  of 
the  Church  to  reform  itself,  the  right  of  the  Pope  of  Borne  to 
claim  supremacy  over  all  churches  and  unconditional  obedience 
from  all,  than  any  question  properly  called  theological,  which  is 
debated.  The  appeal  is  made  to  Scripture  certaimy  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  to  the  decisions  of  general  councils  and 
the  sentence  of  the  Church,  legitimately  pronounced.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  distinguished  as  the  argument  dejure ;  but  the  aign- 
ment  pursued  by  Twysden  is  rather  an  argument  de  facto.  If  it 
appears,  by  historical  evidence,  that  the  power  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  our  sovereigns  in  the  reformation,  was  a  power  that  had 
always  been  claimed  and  exercised  at  times  from  the  earliest  ages 
in  our  country,  at  least  that  it  was  similar  in  kind,  though  it 
might  exceed  in  degree  that  which  our  former  sovereigns  had 
exercised,  and  that  the  power  which  the  pope  had  attained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  obtained  by  usurpation 
and  unjust  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ite 
crown,  then  it  will  require  something  more  than  a  mere  assertion 
to  remove  the  crime  of  schism  from  the  Bomish  Church,  in  order 
to  fasten  it  upon  our  own.  And  this  phase  of  the  argument  is 
equally  necessary  with  the  other.;  indeed,  there  is  no  branch  of 
inquiry  wliich  we  can  safely  neglect.  We  have  to  do  vrith  an- 
tagonists who  stand  upon  any  tack  which  may  seem  likely  to 
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bring  their  vessel  into  port ;  and  sometimes  sail  in  a  direction 
exactly  contrary  to  the  last  movement  they  happened  to  make. 
Sometimes  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  a  Jure  Dimno  Bight ; 
sometimes  he  claims  our  obedience  because  he  is  Universal  Bishop 
(a  title  vrhich  one  of  their  greatest  prelates  refused)  ;  sometimes 
because  he  is  the  Patriarch  of  the  West ;  sometimes  because  he  is 
entitled  to  it  by  rights  while  at  others  he  stands  upon  prescription ; 
although  prescription  can  add  nothing  to  a  legitimate  claim,  nor 
do  much  to  bolster  up  a  bad  one,  and  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  an  Universal  Bishop  and  a  Patriarch  are  utterly  irreconcile- 
aUe  with  each  other.  If  the  Pope  is  Universal  Bishop^  he  cannot 
be  Patriarch ;  for  Patriarch  is  a  limited  term,  Universal  an  un- 
limited.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  con* 
oeming  this  latter  distinction,  because  our  enemies  are  now  using 
the  claim  of  Patriarch  where  it  suits  their  purpose.  Thus  in  a 
Review,  apparently  supported  in  n5  small  degree  by  writers  who 
are  apostates  from  our  Church,  there  occurs  a  charming  morfeau^  to 
the  following  effect.  The  reply  of  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oxmrd,  who  has  exhibited  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  Greek  Ohurch,  and  who  wished  to  be  admitted  to 
'eommunion  with  them,  is  quoted  with  great  delight.  It  is  to  the 
following  purport : — "  Go  home^  be  reconciled  to  your  own  Patri- 
arch, and  then  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  you  I "  We  are 
amused  to  find  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  thus  rejoicing  in  the 
reply  of  a  schismatic  Greek  to  an  Anglican.  Will  they  stand  by 
its  soundness !  If  they  will,  then  let  them  cease  to  claim  the 
obedience  of  the  Greek  patriarch.  If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  be 
Patriarch  of  the  West  he  can  he  no  more^  and  can  have  no  claim 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Greek  Church.  On  one  or  other  of  these 
two  claims  they  must  stand,  but  not  on  loth  together.  There  is 
an  aduiirable  work  on  this  subject,  now  about  to  be  reprinted  at 
Cambridge,  which  disposes  of  each  of  these  pleas  with  great 
clearness.  But  our  intention  is  not  to  discuss  these  questions 
ourselves,  but  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  work  of  Twysden. 
Sir  Roger  Twysden  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Twysden, 
Esq.,  of  fioyden  Hall,  East  Peckham,  Kent ;  a  person  of  con- 
siderable learning,  who  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 
by  King  James  I.  Sir  Roger  was  bom  in  1597,  and  inherited 
his  father^s  love  of  study,  as  well  as  his  estates  and  his  large 
library.  His  loyalty  during  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  L 
brought  him  under  considerable  persecution  ;  he  was  imprisoned, 
his  estates  were  sequestered,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
his  dilapidated  estates  only  by  the  payment  of  a  large  pecuniary 
fine.  On  recovering  his  liberty  he  lived  in  retirement,  or,  as  he 
touchingly  expreases/Y,  ''Ihadno  other  way  of  spendiiig m^  \;\tftfe 
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but  the  company  a  book  did  afford  (''*  and,  among  the  fruits  of  tUd 
retbement  and  study,  may  be  reckoned  the  "  Historical  Vinfi- 
cation  of  the  Church  of  England  f  ^  which  was  put  forth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Schism  rf 
England,**^  ostensibly  written  by  Mr.  Philip  Scot,  a  gentleman  of 
academical  education,  who  had  turned  Papist.  Two  editions  d[ 
Sir  Boger'^s  work  appeared,  viz.  in  1657  and  in  1675  ;  the  latter 
being  published  about  three  years  after  the  author^s  death. 

For  this  brief  iaccount  of  the  author  and  his  work  we  are  In- 
debted to  Professor  Oorrie,  the  editor  of  the  present  reprint  of 
this  valuable  book ;  the  value  of  which  he  has  greatly  enhanced 
by  interweaving  in  the  text  and  notes  some  very  large  additions^ 
which  are  found  in  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author  binii' 
self,  in  a  copy  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museutiu  These 
additions  are  very  considerable  in  amount,  and  both  important 
and  valuable  ;  so  that  the  possession  of  an  old  edition,  though  it 
may  always  remain  a  book  of  some  rarity,  will  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  the  present* 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  a  brief  account  of  this  work  before  our 
readers.  The  best  account  of  the  circumstances  wUch  engngei 
the  author  to  enter  upon  these  inquiries  is  given  by  the  autbor 
himself  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Heading  some  times  in  Baronius,  ^  that  all  things  were  well  done 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  had  venerable  antiquity  for  their  warrant,  and 
that  the  Roman  Church  did  not  prescribe  any  thing  as  '  an  holy  tenets 
but  such  only  as — delivered  by  the  apostles,  preserved  by  the  fathenh— 
were  by  our  ancestors  transmitted  from  them  to  us — I  cannot  deny  to 
have  thought  (for  certainly  truth  is  more  ancient  than  error)  this  bao^ 
made  good,  and  that  she  did  commend  them  to  us  in  no  other  degree  of 
necessity  than  those  former  ages  had  done,  but  she  bad  much  more 
reason  on  her  side  than  I  had  formerly  conceived  her  to  have:  but  in 
examining  the  assertions,  it  seemed  to  me  not  only  otherwise,  but  that 
learned  cardinal  not  to  have  ever  been  in  this  consonant  to  himself^ 
'  confessing  the  Catholic  Church  not  always,  and  in  all  things  to  foUov 
the  interpretations  of  the  most  holy  fathers. 

^*  On  the  other  side,  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  hard  to  affirm  the 
papacy  had  encroached  on  the  English,  and  neither  instance  whei^ 

^  ^  yeneranda  Antiquitas,  cujus  prsescripto  cnncta  bene  geri  in  ecclesia  caih<^ea 
coiisueverunt."    Baron.  Anna!.  Tom.  YIII.  ad  an.  692,  v. :  [[Vid.  ann.  646,  xii.]} 

3  '*  Non  pro  arbitrio  disserentium,  verbisque  pugnantium  hominum, .  ,  . «  •  ^intn 
dogmata  Romana  ecclesia  definiret ;  sed  quae  ab  apostolis  tradita,  a  majoribos  d»> 
dacta,  a  patribus  servata  accepisset,  hsec  ip6a,utpote  8acro8ancta,imiTer88B  eceleei# 
servanda,  atque  inviolabili  lege  custodienda,  eadem  ecclesia  Romana  prsescriberet" 
Baron.  Tom.  YII.  ad  an.  535,  xc. 

'  *'  Sanetissimos  patres  in  interpretatione  scriptnrarum  non  semper  et  la  omnibM 
cathotica  ecclesia  sequitor."    Tom.  I.  ad  an.  34,  ccxiii* 
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vhere,  nor  how/' — An  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England, 
pp.  xi«  xii» 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  assertions  of  Baroniiis  led 
Sr  E*  Twysden  to  deeper  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  frequently  conversed  with  a  gentleman,  (who  it 
a^ms,  by  the  MS.  additions,  was  Sir  Basil  Brook^)  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  our  Church  in  some  respects,  or 
lather,  who  stated  that  he  was  '^  never  satisfied  of  our  agi*eeing 
with  the  Primitive  Church  in  two  particulars ;  the  one  in  denying 
all  manner  of  superiority  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  to  live  in  whose 
eommunioa  the  east  and  western  Christians  did  ever  highly  es- 
t^m ;  the  other,  in  condenming  monastic  living,  so  far,  as  not 
only  to  reform  them,  if  any  thing  were  amiss,  but  to  take  down 
the  very  houses  themselves.^^ 

The  reply  of  Sir  Roger  to  the  first  of  these  particulars  we 
must  quote  in  his  own  words :_ 

'•  To  the  first  of  these  I  said,  we  did  not  deny  such  a  primacy  m  the 
pope  as  the  ancients  did  acknowledge ;  but,^  that  he  by  that  might 
exercise  those  acts  he  of  some  years  before  Henry  VIII.  had  done,  and 
Bad  got  by  encroaching  on  the  English  Church  and  State  merely  by 
their  tolerance,  which  when  the  kingdom  took  to  redress  and  restrain 
him  in,  he  would  needs  interpret  a  departing  from  the  Church  ;  yet  if 
any  made  the  departure,  it  must  be  the  pope,  the  kingdom  standing 
only  on  those  rights  it  had  ever  used  for  its  own  preservation,  which 
potting  in  practice,  it  was  interdicted,  the  king  excommunicated  by 
him,  &€•  To  which  he  replied  in  effect,  that  of  Henry  VIIL  in  his 
book  against  Luther,  that  it  was  very  incredible  the  pope  could  do 
thoae  acts  he  had  sometimes  exercised  here  by  encroachment ;  for  how 
could  he  gain  that  power  and  none  take  notice  of  it  ?  That  this  argu- 
ment could  have  no  force  if  not  made  good  by  history,  and  those  of  our 
own  nation,  how  he  had  increased  his  authority  here.  Which,  truly,  I 
did  not  well  see  how  to  deny,  farther  than  that  we  might  by  one  par- 
ticalar  conclude  of  another ;  as,  if  the  Church  or  State  had  a  right  of 
denying  any  clerk  going  without  licence  beyond  seas,  it  must  follow,  it 
might  bar  them  from  going,  or  appealing  to  Rome  ;  if  none  might  be 
acknowledged  for  pope  without  the  king's  approbation,  it  could  not  be 
denied  but  the  necessity  of  being  in  union  with  the  true  pope  (at  least 
in  time  of  schism)  did  wholly  depend  on  the  king*  And  so  of  some 
otherJ' — Ibid.  pp»  1,  8,. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  monasteries.  Sir  Roger 
Twysden  acknowledges,  that  though  they  had  ^' so  far  strayed 
from  their  first  institution,  as  that  they  retained  little  other  than 
the  name  of  what  they  were  at  the  beginning,^^  yet  that  evils 
arose  from  their  total  suppression,  which  more  moderate  measures 
Wf^t  have  prevented ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  entreaties  o{  ^m^ 
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of  the  mitoni,  that  some  of  these  houses  might  be  spared,  and 
to  tlM  endeavours  of  Latimer,  a  Protestant  martyr,  that  two  or 
three  might  be  left  in  every  shire ;  "  while  Cromwell,  no  Pro- 
testant, invaded  them  all,**^ — to  show  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  had 
the  concurrence  of  many  of  those  who  yet  most  earnestly  desired 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

Many  years  after  his  first  entrance  on  these  inquiries,  the  work 
of  Philip  Scot,  "  Of  the  Schism  of  England,**'  was  put  into  hi0 
hands  as  an  unanswerable  book.  To  the  assertion  that  the  book 
is  unanswerable.  Sir  Roger  Twysden  says  little ;  while  to  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  he  replies  by  a  work,  which  it  will  be 
more  easy  to  rail  at  than  to  answer,  as  it  simply  deals  for  the 
most  part  with  matters  of  fact.  The  three  broad  inquiries  into  ' 
which  Sir  Roger  Twysden**s  investigation  branched  out  are  thus 
stated  by  himself : — 

i 

"  I.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  England  did  ever  conceive  any  neoei* 
sity,^'ure  divino^  of  being  .under  the  pope  united  to  the  Church  andfoe 
of  Rome,  which  draws  on  the  consideration  how  his  authority  hath  been  I 
exercised  in  England  under  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Normans ;  whil  \ 
treasure  was  carried  annually  hence  to  Rome  ;  how  it  had  been  gaioti^ 
and  how  stopped. 

"  II.  Whether  the  prince,  with  the  advice  of  his  clergy,  was  not  evflf 
understood  to  be  endued  with  authority  sufficient  to  cause  the  Chilirdi 
within  his  dominions  to  be  by  them  reformed,  without  using  any  ad  tf 
power  not  legally  invested  in  him,  which  leads  me  to  consider  what  Ai 
royal  authority  in  sacris  is.  (1)  In  making  laws  that  God  may  be  tnflj 
honoured ;  (2)  things  decently  performed  in  the  Church ;  (3)  prdhM- 
hess  punished,  questions  of  douht  by  their  clergy  to  be  silenced* 

"  III.  The  third  how  our  kings  did  proceed,  especially  Queen  Elisi- 
beth  (under  whose  reformation  we  then  lived),  in  this  act  of  separatioA 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  which  carries  me  to  show  how  the  Church  of 
England  was  reformed  by  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  QtieflO 
Elizabeth.  Wherein  I  look  upon  the  proceedings  abroad  and  at  home 
against  heretics,  the  obligation  to  general  councils,  and  some  Othtf 
particulars  incident  to  those  times." — Ibid,  p.  8. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  (which  is  comprised  in  nine  chap- 
ters) gives  an  account  of  its  origin  and  purport ;  the  seooiia» 
which  is  very  brief,  treats  of  the  !Britons ;  and  the  third  chaptcir 
enters  upon  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  connected  iritt 
•the  whole  subject.  It  is  entitled,  '"  0/  the  Increase  of  ike  Pdfd 
Power  in  England  wider  the  Savons  and  Normans^  and  what  tf- 
positions  it  met  with^ 

Sir  Roger  begins  with  acknowledging,  that  after  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustine  to  England,  great  deference  was  paid  to  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  pope  as  a  great  doctor  aod  prelatei  hf 
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whofie  solicitude  the  Saxoiis  had  learnt  the  way  to  heayen,  and  as 
bishop  of  a  place  in  which  reli&:ion  and  piety  did  most  fl6urish,  but 
stm  aWmii^  that  the  "inst^tions  tLnce  were  not  as  coming 
from  one  [that]  had  dominion  over  their  faith  ^/^  &c.  But  after 
tiie  pope  tried  to  raise  himself  above  the  ecclesiastical  canons, — 

"  He  began  to  question  divers  particulars  [which]  had  undoubtedly 
been  practised  in  this  kingdom,  he  seeing  them  and  not  objecting  to 
ihem,  as  the  receiving  investitures  of  churches  from  princes,  the  calling 
synods,  the  determining  causes  ecclesiastical  without  appeals  to  Rome, 
the  transferring  bishops,  &c.,  but  the  removing  these  from  England 
unto  a  foreign  judicature,  being  as  well  in  diminution  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  as  of  this  church,  passed  not  without  opposition."— p.  14. 

The  first  case  which  Twysden  narrates  k  that  of  Archbishop 
Anselm,  in  the  course  of  which  some  iiS  the  additional  matter  is 
both  interesting  and  important.  As  ap  instance  of  this,  we  shall 
cite  the  very  remarkable  letter  to  Paschalis  II.,  which  Anselm 
wrote  detailing  his  reception  fai  England  on  his  return  from  Rome. 
Anselm,  who  pretendea  that  he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from 
visiting  the  vicar  oX  St  Pet^,  was  very  strenuous  in  obtruding 
the  privileges  of  tlie  pope  on  the  English  Church.  A  native  of 
Italy,  where  {m  the  Mo.  additions  intimate,  with  a  reference  in 
the  noteef  to  tae  ease  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  in  which  Angilbert, 
in  844»  deserted  the  Bomish  Church,  and  it  was  only  after  two 
hondred  years  that  the  submission  of  the  Milanese  Church  was  re- 
0Bfftred,)  the  pope''s  authority  was  newly  established,  and  therefore 
fressed  more  vigorously,  he  contended  stoutly  for  his  right  of 
appeal,  insisting  that  Christ  made  St.  Peter  super  ecclesiam  stmm 
principem^  &c, ;  and  he  used  phrases  in  reference  to  these  matters, 
which  niiade  English  ears,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  Ian- 
age,  tingle ;  and  he  brought  his  complaints  before  the  pope, 
ut  the  pope  (Urban  II.)  finding  his  interference  here  would  be 
objected  to,  gave  him  very  little  encouragement,  but  suffered  him 
to  live  an  ex3e  during  the  lifetime  of  William  II.  Still  Anselm 
chose  to  cleave  to  the  pope  rather  than  to  the  king,  and 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  he  returned  into  England,  bearing 
with  him  the  commands  of  the  pope,  backed  by  the  decisions  of 
a  Roman  council,  to  the  effect  that  no  investitures  should  be 
received  from  princes  or  layme.n,  &c.  The  MS.  addition  to  this 
passage  is  very  significant : — 

"  [{How  this  was  received  here,  we  cannot  better  learn  than  from 
Anselm's  letter  to  Paschalis  II. ;  which,  because  it  is  not  in  his  printed 

'  Sir  Koger  Twysdeu's  style  is  sometimes  rather  involved  and  difficult  from  his 
eustom  Qt  leaving  out  the  relative  e,  g,  from  one  had  dominion^  &c* 
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* 
works,  I  will  give  out  of  a  MS.  copy  of  them  in  Sir  JoBn  Cotton*! 
library*      '  Postquam  revocatus  ad  episcopatum   redli    in  AngUanii 
ostendi  decreta  apostolica,  quae  in  Romano  concilio  praesens  aadifi; 
ne,  scilicet,  aliquis  de  nianu  regis  aut  alicujus  laici  ecclesiarum  investi-i 
turas  acciperet,  ut  pro  hoc  ejus  homo  fieret,  nee  aliquis  hasc  traiis*r 
gredientem  consecrare  prsesumeret.     Quod  audientes  rex  et  principes 
ejus,  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  et  alii  minoris  ordinis  tam  graviter  accepemnt, 
ut  assererent  se  nullo  modo  huic  rei  assensum  praebituros,  et  me  de 
regno  potius  quam  hoc  servarent  expulsuros,  et  a  Romana  ecdeiia 
se  discessuros.     Unde,  reverende  pater,  vestrum  petii  per  epistoknt 
nostram  consilium,  quam  misi    celsitudini  vestrae    per   Guilhelmnm 
regis  legatum*.    Sed  quoniam  responsi  vestri  literas  noi^  accepi  adhae^ 
per  legatos  nostros  quos  mitto  cum  carissimis  fratribus  et  coepiscopi 
nostris,  qui  pro  eadem  re  vestram  sanctitatem  adeunt,  jam  petitom 
iterum  supplex  per  chartam  sublimitatis  vestrae  certum  peto  con* 
siliumV]]"— /Krf.p.  16. 

We  cannot  resist  placing  a  part  of  this   letter  before  onr 
readers  in  the  vernacular  tongue  : — r 

^'  Having  returned  into  England,  on  being  recalled  to  my  bishopric,! 
showed  the  apostolic  decrees,  which  I  heard  delivered,  myself  being  present 
in  the  Roman  Council,  viz.  that  no  person  should  receive  invesli^^resJrm 
the  hand  of  (he  kingf  nor  of  any  layman,  so  tliat  he  might  in  cansequ/enee 
becmne  the  creature  {ejus  homo)  of  that  person  [or  owe  him  homage],  I 
and  that  no  one  should  presume  to  consecrate  any  man  who  trani*  \ 
gressed  these  ordinances."  1 

Such  were  the  commands  of  the  pope  to  the  king  and  people  of  1 
England,  and  what  was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  the  good  1 
old  popish  days  of  Henry  I^    It  was  this : —  j 

**  When  the  king  and  his  nobles  heard  this,  and  the  bishops  ihemselva    \ 
and  others  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  ministry,  they  resented  it  so    ] 
strongly,  as  to  assert  that  they  would  never  give  their  assent  to  these 
matters,  and  that  they  would  expel  me  from  the  kingdom  and 

THEMSELVES    DEPART    FROM    THE     ChURCI|    OF     RoME,    RATHER   TOAK 


SUBMIT  TO  THESE  REGULATIONS." 


The  end  of  this  was  that  Paschalis,  though  he  would  not  abate 
the  pretensions  of  his  predecessor,  was  obliged  practically  to  agree 
to  many  limitations  of  them,  as  for  instance,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  king'^s  granting  investiture  only  by  episcopal  hands  instead  of 
his  own. 

Sir  Roger  Twysden  goes  on  to  mark  other  instances  of  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  on  the  Christian  liberties  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  more  especially  that  crafty  device,  by  which,  when 
any  privileges,  which  the  pope  claimed,  were  denied  to  him,  and  bis 

»  [Epist  cxcv.  in  Bibliotheca  Cotton.  Claudius,  A.  XI. :  fol.  97,  b.T 
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Eower  resisted,  he  pretended  that  the  acts  so  done  were  done  by 
is  permission  or  license ;  an  ingenious  trick  by  which  many  a 
fiise  claim  has  been  bolstered  up. 

The  case  of  Wilfred  is  then  considered  at  considerable  length ; 
the  right  of  appeals ;  the  introduction  of  legates  into  England  ; 
4he  interference  of  Italians  in  English  synods  are  historically  dis- 
€ii86ied,  and  the  steps  by  which  the  great  encroachments  were 
made  distinctly  traced,  but  the  matter  is  too  important  to  bear 
much  abridgment.  One  thing  however  must  be  remarked,  viz. 
the  mode  in  which  the  archiepiscopal  oath  was  introduced,  and 
mfterwards  forced  upon  all  abbots  ana  bishops  {mutatis  mutandis). 
When  Anselm  received  the  pall,  it  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  and 
'reverently  kissed  by  all  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Peter ;  but  when 
Balph,  his  immediate  successor,  received  it,  this  prelate  did  not 
take  it  from  the  altar,  before  he  had  made  an  oath  of  fidelity  and 
canonical  obedience  to  the  Boman  pontiff;  and  thus  one  of  the 
strongest  chains  which  bound  our  hands  was  forged.  Our  only 
regret  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  in  a  brief  space  the  clear 
and  consistent  view  which  this  treatise  gives  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  question  concerning  appeals  is  very 
daborately  discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  usurpation 
vas  eflfected  very  distinctly  traced.  It  must  be  observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  the  poUcy  of  Rome  to  preserve  a  show  of 
|)ower  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  it 
wholly  dependent  on  the  pope;  and  Sir  R.  Twysden  mentions 
Several  instances  in  which  the  grants  of  the  pope  are  intended  to 
effect  such  an  object*  Thus  "  the  right  of  the  archbishopric  was, 
hone  by  appeal  might  remove  any  ecclesiastic  cause  from  his 
judicatory :  the  pope  grants,  he  shall  proceed,  notwithstanding  a 
frivolous  appeal.''  It  is  easy  to  observe  how  this  nominal  grant 
actually  deprived  the  Archbishop  of  one  of  his  most  important 
privileges.  Another  point  of  encroachment  relates  to  the  fill- 
ing up  of  vacant  sees  and  benefices,  and  to  the  creation  of  new 
sees ;  in  both  of  which  particulars  the  pope  by  degrees  usurped 
the  rights  of  the  English  crown  and  Church.  The  fruits  of  these 
encroachments  may  be  guessed  from  the  disposal  of  three  hun- 
dred spiritual  promotions  by  the  pope's  legate  in  three  years 
(a.d.  1241)  "ad  suse  vel  papse  voluntatem,"  that  will  being  to 
bestow  them  on  Italians !  But  this  abuse  of  the  power  is  of  less 
importance  in  argument,  though  in  practice  an  intolerable  evil, 
than  the  fact  that  the  power  itself  was  nothing  but  an  usurpation. 
This  account  is  a  most  imperfect  representation,  we  are  glad 
to  admit,  of  the  fiill  and  interesting  statements  in  Chapter  III.  of 
Twysden's  work.  The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Payments 
to  the  Paj^acy  from  England ;"  in  which  Sir  Roger  haa  (io\\a^\,^3i, 
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much  curioug  informationi  and  quoted  some  of  the  moBt  Btril 
public  documents,  which  exhibit  the  intolerable  grievance 
which  the  country  reluctantly  submitted,  and  the  abomina 
exactions  under  which  it  groaned.  This  subject  exercised,''^ 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  another  pen  in  the  sei 
teenth  century,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated,  thoi 
somewhat  rough,  treatise  of  Staveley,  entiUed,  "  The  Roi 
Horseleech,^^  This  chapter  in  Twysden  enters  rather  less 
detail  than  that  treatise,  but  is  of  a  more  dignified  and 
mentative  character,  but,  although  curious  as  showing  the 
jects  and  consequences  of  the  pope'^s  usurpations  and  the  m( 
in  which  they  were  made,  it  is  perhaps  of  less  value  to 
argument  than  the  next,  which  undertakes  to  trace  ^^how  far  4 1 
regal  power  did  extend  itself  in  matters  eeolesiasticaV*  ^  T2^ 
chapter  begins  with  establishing  that  proper  distinction  in  t\: 
difierent  classes  of  spiritual  power,  which  it  is  the  interest  id 
some  popish  disputants  to  confuse ',  that  they  may  mislead  tho^ 
who  are  ignorant  on  this  subject.  All  spiritual  power  is  of  t^^ 
kinds;  the  one  ordinis^  the  other  Jurisdictianis.  The  pow^ 
which  is  called  the  power  ordiniSy  consists  in  the  administration 
the  sacraments,  consecration,  ordination,  &c.  The  other,  wl ' 
is  called  the  povfer  jurisdictionis^  is  double^  consisting  (1)  of 
which  is  internal^  where  the  divine  or  holy  man,  by  demoi 
tions,  persuasions,  &c.,  so  convinceth  the  moral  conscience  ofi{ 
man,  that  it  resigns  and  yields  obedience  to  that  which  is 
posed,  &c.,  and  (2)  of  that  which  is  infoTQ  eaterioriy  whei 
Christians  are  compelled  to  their  duty  and  obedience.  Now 
power  of  order  and  the  internal  jurisdiction^  are  not  claimed 
never  have  been  claimed  by  our  sovereigns,  but 

"  Such  things  as  are  of  the  outward  policy  of  the  Church,  as  that 
may  be  truly  served,  such  as  transgress  the  received  lawful  constitui 
even  of  the  Church  fitly  punished,  by  the  right  of  their  crown,  the 
tinned  practice  of  their  ancestors,  they  could  not  doubt  but  they  nii| 
deal  in ;  causing  all  others,  be  they  clerks  or  other,  that  offend  to  sol 
condign  punishment." — p.  114. 

Sir  Roger  states  immediately  afterwards,  in  order  to  detei 
how  far  the  ecclesiastic  rule  of  our  princes  extended,  that  we 
to  know 

"  That  they  were  never  doubted  to  have  the  same  rule  within 
dominions,  that  Constantino  had  in  the  empire ;  and  our  bishops 
have  that  St.  Peter  had  in  the  Church.     Ego  Constanitn^  vos  Piln 
gladium  habetis  in  numibuSf  said  King  Edgar  to  his  clergyi  in  that  U| 

'  We  mean  rather  to  allude  to  popular  diBputants  than  the  ereat  controversial 
ef  'Borne ;  like  BeUannhie^  by  whom  the  distinction  is  propcry  defined. 
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)  recommended  to  posterity.  (Apud  Ethelred  [de  GenealogiR 
^ngliae,  inter  Scriptores  X.]  coL  361,  b*  16.  '  Beato  Petro, 
lem  Episcopi  gerunt.'     Caroli  Magni  Capit.  Lib.  t«  c.  163«)" 

den  then  proceeds  historically  to  trace  the  exercise  of 
ier  by  the  sovereign,  and  points  out  the  particulars  to 
^e  find  it  extended.  He  shows  that  the  cotntnands  of  th6 
ometimes  extended  to  the  same  things  as  the  petmiasions 
riest ;  as  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  that 
L  should  be  baptized  within  thirty  days,  and  no  person 
d  to  the  Eucharist,  be  a  godfather,  or  be  confirmed  by 
lop,  who  could  not  say  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Greedy  &c. 
ince  reserved  to  himself  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
;e  even  of  nuns ;  he  commanded  the  observance  of  Lent, 
ill  auctoritate ;  he  divided  old,  and  erected  new  bishoprics, 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  cannot  be  done  without  authority 
Lome  (though  Theodore,  A.n.  679,  erected  five,  comenm 
here  we  hear  nothing  of  such  authority,  and  he  erected 
altogether  without  the  liking  of  the  pope)  ;  he  caused  the 
o  meet  in  councils,  and  sometimes  presided  in  them,  even 
the  pope's  legate  were  there. 

e  particulars  chiefly  relate  to  the  times  of  the  Saxons 
nes,  but  in  a  later  portion  of  the  chapter,  Twysden  enu- 
;  twenty-one  classes  of  acts  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  exer- 
T  our  sovereigns  in  later  times.  We  can,  however,  only 
•m  for  the  concluding  words  of  this  chapter : — 

omuch  as  we  inay  safely  conclude)  when  the  clergy  in  con* 
styled  Henry  VIIL  ecclesice  Anglicanae  protectorem  tinicffm, 
^mum  dominum^  e/,  quantum  per  Christi  leges  licet,  supremum 
ley  added  nothing  new  unto  him,  but  a  [[pas^]^  title ;  for  he  and 
3ssors  after  it,  did  never  exercise  any  authority  in  causes  eccle- 
lot  warranted  by  the  practice  of  former  kings  of  the  nation, 
all  which  the  second  question  remains  sufficiently  proved,  that 
;s  were  originally  endued  with  authority  to  cause  the  English 
be  reformed  by  the  advice  of  their  hishops,.and  other  of  the 
as  agreeing  with  the  practice  of  all  ages.  For  who  introduced 
u)n  6f  transubstantiation ;  made  it  an  article  of  faith  ;  barred 
of  the  cup ;  priests  of  marriage ;  who  restored  the  mass  in 
if ary's  days,  before  any  reconciliation  made  with  Rome ;  but 
isiastics  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  prince  for  the  time  being, 
imanded  or  connived  at  it  ?" — Ibid.  p.  140. 

concludes  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  interesting  work.   The 
ier  of  the  treatise  consists  of  the  application  of  these  his- 

vords  and  passages  enclosed  in  double  brackets  are  the  tA6i^m«  ix^i^ 
El.  TWysden's  owa  M&  notei^ 
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torical  researches  to  the  case  of  the  Reformation.  Twysden 
shows  that  Henry  VIII.  was  fully  justified,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Universities,  public  disputations  in  convocation,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  his  predecessors  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  enactment  made 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1533,  by  which  he 
declared  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  should  "  have  full  power, 
authority,  &c.,  to  visit,  repress,  and  redress  all  such  errors, 
heresies,  abuses,  &c.,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority 
or  juiTsdiction  may  be  lawfully  reformed,  repressed,'**  &c.  The 
Church  of  Rome  chose  to  interpret  this  a  falling  off  from  the 
Church,  but  the  English  held  it  to  be  "  no  other  than  a  declara- 
tion of  that  right  had  ever  resided  in  the  crown,'**  and  which  I 
believe,  adds  Twysden,  "  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  disprove 
them  in." 

But  Twysden  is  not  concerned  to  defend — ^as,  indeed,  who  is  J 
— all  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII. ;  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Church,  as  settled  in  1°  Elizabethae,  to  the  defence  of  which  his 
book  is  devoted.  And  in  this  respect  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  on  Queen  Mary's  accession,  she  took  upon  herself  to 
alter  all  that  had  been  done,  and  to  re-establish  popery  he&xe 
the  kingdom  had  been  reconciled  to  the  pope,  acting  herein  by 
her  own  sovereign  authority,  to  which  some  of  the  popish  contro- 
versialists do  not  demur,  nor  do  they  scruple  to  admit  that  by  her 
act  the  kingdom  was  restored  to  its  former  condition.  If  so,  if 
she  had  power  to  alter  the  worship,  they  will  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  persuade  the  world  that  her  successor  had  no  right  to 
act  in  an  equally  independent  manner.  We  cannot,  howevw, 
attempt  to  abridge  this  portion  of  Sir  R.  Twysden's  book,  but 
must  commend  it  most  strongly  to  the  attention  of  our  readers:. 
Among  the  additional  matter  in  this  edition  will  be  found  some 
curious  notes  respecting  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  popish 
doctrines  into  our  Church,  e,  g.  the  praying  to  saints,  purgatory, 
&c. ;  but  these  are  rather  irapepya^  than  the  main  business  of 
the  treatise.  We  must  allow  the  author  to  state  his  conclusions 
in  his  own  words  : — 

*'  But  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  dispute  matters  controversial,  whidi 
I  leave,  as  the  proper  subject,  to  divines ;  it  shall  suffice  only  ttr 
remember,  the  Church  of  England  having  with  this  great  deliberation 
reformed  itself  in  a  lawful  synod — with  a  care,  as  much  as  was  possiblei 
of  reducing  all  things  to  the  pattern  of  the  first  and  best  times— was 
interpreted  (by  such  as  would,  have  it  so)  to  depart  from  the  Church 
Catholic  ;  though  for  the  manner,  they  did  nothing  but  warranted  by 
the  continual  practice  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  the  things  amended 
had  antiquity  to  justify  their  actions  :  and  therefore  [[the  ^late  queea^J 

'  [[Camden.  Annal.  Elizabeth.]]  [p.  28^  ed,  1625.] 
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when  certain  princes,  1559,  interceded  the  Roman  Catholics  might 
have  churches  permitted  them  here,  told  their  agents  there  was  no 
cause  of  such  a  concession,  cum  Anglia  non  novam  aut  alienam  am' 
plectaiur  religionem^  sed  earn  quam  Christus  jussit,  prima  ei  catholica 
ecclesia  coluit,  et  vetustissimi  paires,  una  voce  ei  mente,  comprobarunt : 
and]]  the  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  provincial  synod  begun  in 
St.  Paul's  the  third  of  April,  1571»  and  all  other  bishops  of  the  same 
province,  gave  especially  in  charge  for  all  preachers,  to  '  *  chiefly  take 
heed  that  they  teach  nothing  in  their  preaching  which  they  would  have 
the  people  religiously  to  observe  and  believe,  but  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  that  which 
the  catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have  gathered  out  of  that 
doctrine.'  So  that  nothing  is  farther  off  truth,  than  to  say,  such  as 
reformed  this  Church  made  a  new  religion  ;  they  having  retained  only 
that  which  is  truly  old  and  catholic,  as  articles  of  their  faith. 


<<  Upon   the  whole,  it  is  so  absolutely  false  that  the  Church  of 
England  made  a  departure  from  the  Church  [[Catholic]] — which  is  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  truth — as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
she  did  make  the  separation  from  the  Roman  itself;  but  that  having 
declared  in  a  lawful  synod  certain  opinions,  held  by  some  in  her  com- 
munion, to  be  no  articles  of  faith,  and,  according  to  the  precedent  of 
former  times,  and  the  power  God  and  nature  had  placed  in  herself, 
redressed  particular  abuses  crept  into  her,  the  pope,  and  his  adherents 
— ^without  ever  examining  [[for  aught  appears]]  what  was  the  right  of 
the  kingdom  in  such-like  cases,  that  had  from  all  antiquity  done  the 
mae — would  needs  interpret  this  a  departing  from  the  Church,  because 
he  resolved  to  maintain  for  articles  of  faith,  and  thrust  on  others  as 
such,  some  ambiguous  disputable  questions,  the  English  did  not  think 
fit  to  admit  into  that  number.     To  make  a  departure  from  Christ's 
Church  is  certainly  a  very  heinous   offence,  she  never   commanding 
aught  but  what  is  conformable  to  his  will,  nor  ^  requiring  her  children 
to  believe  any  thing  as  matter  of  faith,  but  what  is  immediately  con- 
tained in  the  word  of  God,  or  by  evident  consequence  drawn  from  it : 
and  as  she  excludes  no  Christians  from  being  her  children,  who  by 
their  own  demerits  deserve  not  to  be  out  of  the  Divine  favour,  so 
in  opposing  those  who  endeavour  to  procure  some  tenets  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  hers,  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  that  ground,  we  do  not 
depart  from  her,  but  gainsay  human  errors  and  conceits,  which  they 
would  infer  to  be  her  commands  who  acknowledges  them  not.     But  as 
St.  Augustine,  in  a  dispute  with  a  Donatist,  '  utrum  schismatici  nos 
dmus  an  vos,  non  ego,  nee   iu,  sed   Christus  interrogetur,  ut  judicet 

'  The  Book  of  canons  of  the  same  synod,  printed  by  John  Day,  157 !•  [See 
Cardwell's  Synodalia,  Vol.  I.  p.  126  ;  §  *  Concionatores.*] 

>  BeUarmin.  de  Justificatione,  Lib.  iii.  c.  8,  [in  Disputation.  Tom,  IV.  p.  242,  g]  : 
ibid.  Lib.  i.  c.  10,  [Tom.  IV.  p.  209,  F.] 

»  Contra  Literas  Petiliani,  Lib.  ii.  c.  85,  [0pp.  Tom.  VII.  p.  ^3,  B.1 
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eccleiiam  tuam^-%o  may  I,  whether  we  are  the  schismatics  or  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Christ  Himself  be  the  Judge.  But  whether  divided 
from  the  other,  being  matter  of  fact,  let  the  histories  of  former  times, 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  see  of  Rome  of  late  against  the 
queen  and  this  commonwealth  be  compared,  and  I  am  confident  the 
judgment  may  be  referred  to  any  indifferent  person  (though  of  that 
belief)  who  made  the  separation,  and  whether  this  kingdom,  on  so  high 
provocations,  did  any  thing  would  not  have  been  paralleled  by  former 
times,  had  they  met  with  the  like  attempts. 

Neither  can  the  crown  [[or  English  bishops]]  in  this  reformation  bef 
any  way  said  to  have  enterprised  on  the  papal  primacy-^which,  for 
aught  I  know,  they  might  have  acknowledged,  so  far  as  is  expressed  or 
deduced  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  laid  down  in  the  ancient  sacred 
councils,  or  the  constant  writings  of  the  orthodox  primitive  fathers,  and 
yet  done  what  they  did — ^but  to  have  exercised  that  authority  always 
resided  in  them,  for  conserving  th^  people  under  them  in  unity  and 
peace,  without  being  destroyed  by  the  canons  and  constitutions  of 
others ;  [[our  kings]]  not  suffering  a  foreign  power  ruin  them  to  whom 
they  owed  protection.  In  which  they  did  not  trench  upon  the  rights 
of  any,  but  conserved  their  own ;  imitating  therein  the  imperial  edicts 
of  several  princes,  and  of  those  were  in  possession  of  this  very  diadem, 
conformable  to  their  coronation  oath  [[and  '  what  the  bishops  take  at 
the  entering  on  their  churches]]."— /6f 5.  pp.  236 — 239. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  work, 
and,  for  the  present,  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates ;  but  we 
should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice,  if  we  failed  previously  to 
express  our  obligations  to  the  present  editor.  Professor  Gorrie, 
for  the  care  which  he  has  bestowed  on  this  reprint,  and  for  the 
facilities  which  he  has  given  to  a  verification  of  the  very  numerous 
references  it  contains.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  accu- 
racy of  his  mind,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  are  best 
known  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  number  him  among 
their  friends ;  but  the  public  will  be  able,  by  this  publication,  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  care  which  he  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  bestow  on  any  work,  from  which  the  Church  may  derive 
strength  and  assistance.  The  questions  to  which  this  work 
relates  are  of  deep  importance,  but  they  have  been  rather  over^ 
looked  in  these  latter  days,  because  they  seemed  rather  to  belong 
to  the  controversies  of  a  past  age,  and  to  matters  long  since 
settled  amongst  us.     These  weapons  of  our  warfare  had  so  long 

3  [[^'Neque  est  quod  quis,  ob  litem  banc,  Ignatium  animo  fuisse  in  ftpostolicam 
sedem  infenso  existimet  vel  ingrato,  cum  quae  juris  essent  suae  ecclesiae  defcndere} 
juramento  teneretur  obstrictus,  etiam  seternse  yitse  dispendio,  Nou  enim  aliens 
retinere,  sed  sua  possidere  ex  possessione  pxeedecessorum  ipse Jostum  putayit,"  etc 
Baronius,  Annal.  Tom.  X.  ad  an,  878^  xlii,  t  which  I  confess  X  take  the  case  of  oof 
English  ChuxnA  and  bishops.]} 
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;  upon  the  walls,  that  they  "may  appear  a  little  tarnished  with 
when  first  brought  out  for  use ;  but  we  cannot  fear,  when 

the  Church  of  England  has  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
5k  of  her  enemies  in  this  quarter,  that  the  same  Providence, 
h  raised  up  such  defenders,  as  Jewell,  Bramhall,  Taylor, 
I,  Stillingfleet,  Barrow,  and  a  host  of  others  among  our  great 
.66,  wUl  enable  her  to  maintain  the  same  vant^e  gromid 
h  they  once  occupied,  and  preserve  her  as  a  champion  for  the 

of  Cnrist,  and  a  witness  for  primitive  truth  against  the  cor- 
ions,  the  errors,  and  the  delusions  of  the  papal  system ! 


lOi'  Sketches  of  Vie  Histor;f'of  Chri&,ian  Art. 


Art.  VI. — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art.    By  Lord 

Lindsay.     3  vols.  8vo.    1847, 

The  attention  which  has  been  claimed  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country,  within  the  last  few  years,  is  altogether  a  singular  phe* 
nomenon.     Not  a  j^ear,  scarcely  a  month,  elapses  without  our 
being  reminded  of  our  wakeful  state  and  our  high  responsibilities. 
Nay,  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  for  a  single  day  suffered  to  forget 
that  a  pulse,  which  had  long  ceased  to  beat,  has  been  suddenly 
quickened  into  action,  and  restored  to  fullest  energy !     Whither 
we  are  tending,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell ;  but  from  what  we  are 
removing   ourselves,  is  clear  enough.     Not  to  carry  back  our 
reminiscences  to  the  dark  ages, — the  time,  for  example,  when 
the   nation   stared   with  stupid  astonishment  at  Horace  Wal- 
pole'^s  would-be  Gothic  baby-house  at  Strawberry  Hill; — or,  to 
mention  a  graver  case,  the  year  1799,  when  the  noble  chap- 
ter-house  of  Durham    Cathedral  was   demolished  in   order  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  "  comfortable  room,'' — let  any 
one   call  to  mind   the  sesthetical  history   of    the  last  twenty 
years,   and  he   will  sympathize   with  our  astonishment  at  the 
past,   and  our  present  satisfaction.      Twenty  years   ago, — and 
it   is   no   exaggeration  to  say  that  a  well-disposed  member  of 
our  communion,  who  desired  to  build  a  church  in  some  rural 
district,  and  who,  for  that  purpose,  availed  himself  of  the  highest 
local  authority, — an  authority  which,  controlled  by  himself,  he 
deemed  a  sufficient  protection  against  error, — that  such  a  person, 
in   all  probability,  achieved   something  of  which  he  is  already 
heartily  ashamed.     He  has  long  since  become  painfully  sensible 
that,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  a  window  in  the  Gothic 
style  which  men  shall  admire,  something  besides  an  arch  and 
some  curvilinear  compartments  is  requisite.     He  no  longer  re- 
quires telling  (though  unfortunately  too  many  persons  still  do) 
that  a  number  of  small  triangular  pieces  of  cold  stained  glass, 
disposed  in  a  zigzag  pattern  round  a  common  church  window, 
are  the  reverse  of  ornamental.     He  knows  that  such  geometrical 
vagaries,  as  meet  with  their  prototype  no  where  but  in  the  object- 
glass  of  a  kaleidoscope,  become  a  "  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement" when  inserted  in  the  east  window  of  a  Christian 
church ;  and  that  the  matter  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sacred  monogram,  I  H  S,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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painted  puzzle ;  let  the  letters  be  ever  so  well  shaped,  and  stand 
out  ever  so  unmistakeably  on  a  circular  piece  of  ground  glass. 
One  desires,  of  course,  to  speak  with  the  greatest  indulgence  of 
persons  who,  twenty  years  ago,  had  the  spirit  to  build  or  to  re- 
pair churches  at  all ;  but  they  would  themselves  be  the  first  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  rejoice  over  the 
change  on  which  we  are  congratulating  ourselves.  These  men 
were,  and  are,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Our  ridicule  we  reserve  for 
those  who  so  richly  deserve  every  keenest  shaft  of  satire  ;  and  on 
whom  one  would  cheerfully  exhaust  a  full  quiver,  but  that  it  seems 
hopeless  to  hit  such  men,  even  between  the  joints  of  their 
armour : 

and  the  records  of  their  culpability  are,  in  truth,  no  laughing 
matter.  We  gladly  turn  to  the  more  hopeful  prospect  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  witness.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  competent 
guidance  is  now  eagerly  sought  for  on  every  side;  and,  when 
sought  for,  is  generally  te  be  obtained.  The  secretaries  of  our 
architectural  societies  will  bear  witness,  that  when  the  windows 
or  the  door  of  a  church  are  now  to  be  restored,  it  becomes  an 
anxious  question,  how  the  work  of  piety  is  to  be  best  achieved 
"  for  glory  and  for  beauty.^'  If  a  curious  painting  on  a  wall  is 
discovered,  the  question  is  raise*d  how  far,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  God's  house,  it  may  be  preserved.  It  is  also  generally 
admitted  as  possible,  that  of  two  designs  for  a  pulpit  or  a  pew, 
the  one  may  be  right  and  the  other  wrong.  All  these  things  have 
become  familiar  te  us  now ;  but  they  were  little  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

Sacred  Architecture  has  suggested  an  illustration  of  our  general 
position,  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
movement  in  this  country;  but  the  remark  holds  equally  of 
Architecture  in  general.  As  regards  Sculpture,  indeed,  we  have 
not  much  to  say.  Our  sculpters  have  been,  and  are,  compara- 
tively few ;  and  few  they  are  likely  to  remain,  so  long  as  their 
works  are  attainable  only  by  the  vety  wealthy.  When  they  will 
condescend  to  work  in  terra  cotta^  like  the  artists  of  modem  Italy 
and  ancient  Greece, — or,  indeed,  when  any  material,  less  costly 
than  white  marble,  is  suffered  to  receive  the  impress  of  their 
^nius, — then  we  mav  hope  te  see  a  taste  (in  plainer  English,  a 
mariet)  created,  which  shall  call  for  a  corresponding  supply ;  and 
m  increased  demand  would,  of  course,  be  the  signsu  for  yet 
higher  excellence.  However,  even  in  sculpture,  the  number  of 
statues  with  which  the  metropolis  has  been — ^may  we  not  say 
adon^  I — ^within  the  memory  of  every  one,  is  aa  VxvcoxAtXON^xW 
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ble  proof  of  an  impulse  that  hag  been  given  to  the  public  taste. 
Then,  in  respect  of  Painting,  who  will  not  immediately  cite  ihe 
fact  of  a  National  Gallery,  however  small  and  partial,  as  a  signi- 
ficant token  of  a  yearning  after  excellence,  which  has  thus  tardily 
found  expression  ?  Or,  to  refer  to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
connected  with  the  art  of  design, — who  can  reflect  without 
amazement  on  the  amount  of  ability,  not  to  say  genius,  which  tiie 
press  calls  into  requisition  yearly,  monthly,  we^ly  ?  A  volome, 
"  embellished  with  engravings,**'  was,  a  few  years  ago,  synonymons 
with  a  child's  book,  got  up  in  the  very  worst  taste ;  exhibiting 
the  impotency,  without  the  quaintness,  of  what  used  once  to  be 
announced  as  "  perspectives,  curiously  engraven  on  copper-plates.* 
At  present,  the  weekly  prints  not  unfrequently  contain  designs  on 
wood,  which,  if  exhibited  on  India  paper,  and  taken  off  by  hand 
instead  of  by  machinery,  would  be  welcomed  to  many  a  portfolio, 
and  rescued  from  the  grave  which  yawns  for  them  with  the  re- 
currence of  every  successive  Saturday. 

But  it  was  not  to  these  external  physical  symptoms  of  a 
revival,  nor  even  to  the  societies  which  have  been  recently  founded 
for  encouraging  the  study  of  Architecture,  nor  to  the  edifices 
more  particularly  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  which  have  latdy 
been  reared  in  both  Universities,  that  we  alluded  at  the  outset,  so 
much  as  to  the  literary  indicatiojis  which  we  continue  to  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  of  awakening  interest  in  this  wide  and  fruitfol 
field  of  inquiry  and  speculation.  Octavos  on  Painting,  and  books 
of  all  sizes  on  Architecture^  are  already  accumulating  upon  as: 
while  ever  and  anon  some  work  makes  ii^  appearance,  ambitionslj 
proposing  to  take  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  entire  field  of  inquiry. 
Now,  the  grave  volume,  with  its  theory  and  system  of  canons,  its 
rules  and  instances,  its  rod  and  gingerbread,  calling  for  silence, 
and  requiring  attention ;  and  now,  the  indignant  little  pam^ikt, 
with  its  specific  nostrum,  and  consequential  "  Hear  me.  These 
are,  in  truth,  hopeful  signs  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  8upp<^ied  that 
what  has  been  begun  in  such  a  spirit,  will  be  sufiered  quietly  to 
drop :  while  it  seems  fair  to  infer  from  so  many  reams  of  printed 
paper,  that  men's  minds  are  at  work  in  a  department  wher«  it  ¥^ 
be  found  that  intellect  has  her  ample  vocation,  and  rights,  as  yet 
almost  unvindicated. .  Perhaps  there  isr  even  a  danger  lest  she 
should  become  too  keenly  sensible  of  those  rights,  and  assert  them 
too  warmly ;  that  is,  to  the  exclusion  or  discouragement  of  tiie 
practical  dement,  which  here,  as  in  morals,  is  certainly  the  real 
object  of  our  concern, — lirBidfj  rh  riXog  Itrrlv  ou  yvSarigj  aXXct 
irpa%ig.  A  noble  design,  whether  for  a  bas-relief,  a  cartoon,  or 
a  minster,  is  a  better  thing  by  far  than  the  very  finOQt  theory  that 
ever  was  devised  for  any  one  of  the  sister  Arts. 
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In  the  present  state  of  our  literature,  however,  we  may  well 
postpone  any  such  apprehensions.     We  are  evidently  quite  in 
the  infancy  of  our  studies.     We  have  scarcely  got  beyond  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  line  as  a  clue  to  the  maze  of 
mystery  which  surrounds  Greek  and  Gothic  Architecture :  while 
in  respect  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  a  few  admirable  discourses 
were,  till  yesterday,  generally  recognized  as  containing  the  most 
approved    remarks    on    the    metaphysical    principles    severally 
involved  by  each.     The  secret  of  what  charms  us  in  these  arts, — 
in  Architecture,  for  example, — is  indeed  an  interesting  problem, 
and  one  which  we  are  glad  to  see  discussed  with  warmth,  and 
rifted  with  attention  ;  but  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  ever  to 
see  satisfactorily  solved.     Perhaps  the  truth  is  something  which 
Keg  deeper  thw  we  are  aware  of;   and  we  may  be,  alter  all, 
throwing  our  plummet  into  an  ocean  which  has  no  bottom, — 
seeking  to  measure  the  infinite  by  the  finite, — while  we  are  specu- 
lating on  the  subject.     It  may  perhaps  be  as  hopeless  as  an 
attempt  to  reduce  HandeFs  music  to  a  system  of  physical  propor- 
tions, or  to  exhibit  a  picture  by  a  series  of  equations.     The 
exphmations,  or  rather  the  hints  ofibred  in  explanation,  of  what 
is  confessedly  so  obscure,  may  be  true  enough  in  themselves ; 
but  they  mt^  be  confessed  to  be  immeasurably  distant  from 
the  phenomena  which  they  propose  to  illustrate.     The  simplest 
figure  in  geometry,  or  the  monad  in  numbers,  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  contain  implicitly  the  secret  of  what  charmed  the  ancients 
at  Athens  and  the  modems  at  Oologne ;  but  it  is  still,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  poor  account  to  give  of  the  matter.     An  acorn  is  a 
tery  short  reason  to  give  for  an  oak-tree.     On  the  abstract 
theory, — ^the  metaphysics  of  Art, — we  feel,  then,   that    much 
remains  to  be  said :  but  still  more — more  certainly  that  is  valu- 
able and  to  be  wished  for — remains  to  be  illustrated,  discoursed 
of,  and  explained,  with  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  in  a  less  ambitious 

Shit,  with  reference  to  all  the  three  sister  Arts.  We  must  be 
bwed,  however,  to  observe,  that  hitherto,  if  little  has  been 
achieved,  it  is,  in  our  belief,  because  the  question  has  not  been 
approached  in  quite  the  right  spirit.  For,  first,  to  exemplify  our 
meaning  in  the  case  of  Architecture  alone,  there  has  been  an 
amount  of  prejudice  indulged,  which,  on  a  question  so  remote, 
^nmld  have  been  incredible,  had  it  not  been  actually  witnessed. 
There  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  two  rival  factions  in  Architecture, 
■Httid,  indeed,  in  Art  generally, — the  Greets  and  the  Goths; 
betions,  which  are  respectively  wedded  to  a  particular  phase  of 
Pagan  and  of  Christian  art ;  and  which  reserve  the  whole  of  their 
admiration,  and  bestow  the  whole  of  their  sympathies,  on  the 
fod  of  tiidr  separate  id(^ry.    It  is  not  the  generous  rivalry  of 
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those  who,  from  idiosyncracy,  or  some  accident  of  education, 
incline  more  to  the  antique  or  to  the  mediaeval  method  of  repre- 
senting Truth,  but  a  rivalry  which  a&sumes  the  alarming  shape 
of  a  war  of  extermination,  where  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  either 
idol  is  endangered  by  the  mere  existence  of  the  other  ;  that  the 
name  of  one  or  of  the  other  must  be  obliterated  from  menls 
hearts  and  minds.  The  result  might  be  anticipated.  The  Goths 
deny  to  the  Greeks  all  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  sentiment,  and 
feeling.  To  be  horizontal  is  to  be  abominable.  The  people^ 
whose  philosophy,  despite  every  difference  of  language,  climate, 
race,  religion,  continues  to  be  our  philosophy,  are  denied  to  have 
had  any  yearning  after  the  infinite  and  the  ideal.  The  Greeks 
retaliate,  as  well  they  may ;  and  certainly,  '*  when  Greek  meets 
Goth^  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  The  Goths  are  denounced  as 
barbarians:  what  should  thet/  know  of  taste  and  fitness  J  A 
perpendicular  line — except  so  far  forth  as  it  reminds  one  of  an 
Ionic  column— how  it  distresses  the  eye  !  What  a  mere  solecism 
is  the  arch,  the  pinnacle,  and  the  buttress  !  In  a  superstitious 
age  it  was  all  very  well  to  sit  beneath  a  bower  of  stone,  and 
wreathe  a  thousand  colours  into  a  Jesse  window ;  but  now  /  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  truth,  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  good  pas- 
sion, and  the  infinite  prejudice  of  Art  in  general. 

Another,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  has  been 
the  extremely  narrow  view  which  men  have  taken, — ^have  been 
compelled  to  take,  as  one  may  say, — of  the  entire  subject.  One 
hears  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture  ad  nauseam^  as  if  this 
division  were  exhaustive.  Let  us  for  a  moment  agree  to  exclude 
the  architecture  of  the  far  east  from  the  inquiry,  as  being  aesthe- 
tically as  well  as  geographically  remote ;  and  let  it  be  conceded 
that  Greek  is  co-extensive  with  classic,  and  denotes  all  that 
preceded  our  era :  shall  "  Gothic ''  be  supposed  to  be  a  term 
commensurate  with  the  whole  field  of  Christian  Art  ?  What  have 
we  to  say  to  the  Byzantine  and  the  Lombard  styles,  to  go  no 
further :  the  one,  the  original  architectural  expression  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  other,  the  actual  parent  of  the  deservedly  vaunted 
Gothic  ?  We  shall  presently  be  obliged  to  recur  to  this  subject ; 
so  that,  for  the  moment,  it  may  sufiice  to  have  pointed  out,  thus 
briefly,  what  seems  to  be  another  of  the  obstacles  to  our 
progress. 

And,  thirdly,  there  has  been  great  anxiety  to  theorize,  and  but 
little  industry  displayed  in  the  accumulation  of  facts.  Till  there 
has  been  a  far  larger  amount  of  materials  collected,  how  imperfect 
must  be  the  induction,  how  inadequate  the  theory  which  proposes 
to  account  for  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  assist  in  its  reproduction! 
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It  IS  oiily  by  a  minute  study  of  existing  monuments  that  we  can 
hope  ever  to  approach,  much  less  to  rival  them.  How  many  a 
secret  do  they  wrap  up  !  How  often,  it  may  be,  will  it  be  found 
that  the  clue  to  a  large  web  of  mystery  is  implicitly  contained  in 
some  simple  element  of  proportion,  some  detail  of  admeasurement ! 
Enough  for  the  moment,  however,  on  a  subject  confessedly  diffi- 
cult; and  which  we  do  but  approach  as  those  who  desire  to 
learn. 

But  is  it  not  a  somewhat  strange  thing  that  this  should  prove 
a  subject  whose  tendency  it  is  to  infect  those  who  write  about  it 
with  most  incomprehensible  incoherency?  The  inquiiy  is  con- 
fessedly perplexed  and  embarrassing ;  but  that  surely  is  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  conducted  with  surpassing  clearness  of  thought 
and  perspicuity  of  language.  It  does  indeed  seem  to  involve  a 
sentiment  rather  than  a  syUogism ;  but  if  the  mystery  is  something 
to  be  reasoned  upon,  the  lecturer  should  surely  abstain,  to  say 
the  least,  from  language  which  belongs  to  the  wildest  flights 
of  enthusiasm.  Men  do  not  commonly  gallop  among  pit&lls. 
A  rhapsody  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  reason  ;  even  though  it 
should  chance  to  be  as  eloquently  penned  as  what  follows : — • 

"  The  perfection  of  human  nature  implies  the  union  of  beauty  and 
strength  in  the  body,  the  balance  of  imagination  and  reason  in  the 
intellect,  and  the  submission  of  animal  passions  and  intellectual  pride 
to  the  will  of  God  in  the  spirit. 

**  Man  was  created  in  this  perfection,  but  Adam  fell,  and  with  the 
&11  the  original  harmony  ceased,  the  elements  of  being  lost  their 
equipoise;  spirit,  sense  and  intellect,  with  the  two  elements  of  intellect, 
re;ason  and  imagination,  have  ever  since  been  at  variance,  and  con- 
sequently every  production  of  man  partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  its 
parent. 

«  Nevertheless  the  moral  sense,  although  comparatively  deadened, 
still  survives,  witnessing  to  what  is  pure,  holy  and  fitting;  and  the 
struggle  between  imagination  and  reason  (marvellously  overruled)  still 
reveals  to  the  claim  intelligence  the  vision  of  truth  immortal  in  the 
heavens — of  truth  in  the  abstract  or  universal,  inclusive  both  of  par* 
ticular  truth  and  of  that  beauty  which,  being  antithetically  opposed  to 
it^  is^Edsely  deemed  its  enemy — ^in  a  word,  of  the  ideal,  that  point 
of  union  between  God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven,  which,  crushed  and 
crippled,  as  oiir  nature  is,  we  can  recognize  and  strive  after,  but  not 
attain  to.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  thus  striving  that  we  fulfil  our  duty, 
and  work  out  our  salvation  (!)'* — Sketches  of  Christian  Art^  vol.  i.  pp. 

zi.  xii« 

•  •  •  •      .  • 

"  Man  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  progressive  being ;  and 
with  many  periods  of  inaction  and  retrogression,  has  still  held,  upon  the 
wholCf  a  steady  course  towards  the  great  end  of  his  exlstAtice^  ^^)  ^^ 
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re-union  and  re-hanrnmisng  of  the  three  elements  of  his  being,  dis« 
located  by  the  fall,  in  the  serrice  of  his  God. 

*'  Each  of  these  three  elements,  sense,  intellect,  and  spfaritt  has  had 
its  distinct  development  at  three  distant  intervals,  and  in  the  pel* 
sonality  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  human  family. 

"  The  race  of  Ham,  giants  in  prowess  if  not  in  stature,  cleared  ths 
earth  of  primeval  forests  and  monsters,  built  cities,  established  vaat 
empires,  invented  the  mechanical  arts,  and  gave  the  fullest  expansion 
to  the  animal  energies  : — 

'*  After  them,  the  Greeks,  the  elder  line  of  Japhet,  developed  the 
intellectual  fe^culties,  imagination  and  reason,  more  especially  the  former, 
always  the  earlier  to  bud  and  blossom ;  poetry  and  fiction,  history, 
philosophy,  and  science  alike  look  back  to  Greece  as  their  birth-'place ; 
on  the  one  hand,  they  put  a  soul  into  sense,  peopling  the  world  wldi 
their  gay  mythology ;  on  the  other,  they  bequeathed -to  us  in  Plato  tad 
Aristotle,  the  mighty  patriarchs  of  human  wisdom,  the  Darius  sad 
the  Alexander  of  the  two  grand  armies  of  thinking  men  whose  anta^ 
gonism  has  ever  since  divided  the  battle-field  of  the  human  intellect  *r— 

"  While,  lastly,  the  race  of  Shem,  the  Jews,  and  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  their  locum  Unentet  as  the  spiritual  Israeli  have,  by 
God's  blessing,  been  elevated  in  spirit  to  as  near  and  intimate  com« 
munion  with  Deity  as  is  possible  in  this  stage  of  being. 

'*  Now  the  peculiar  interest  and  dignity  of  art  consists  in  her 
exact  correspondence  in  her  three  departments  with  these  three  periodi 
of  development,  and  in  the  illustration  she  thus  affords-^more  closelj 
and  markedly  even  than  literature — to  the  all-important  truth  that 
men  stand  or  fall  according  as  they  look  up  to  the  ideal  or  not  (I)"*^ 
Ibid,  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

We  gave  just  now  the  opening  of  a  chapter ;  and  here  ivo 
subjoin  its  concluding  passage  :— 

'*  Woe  to  the  artist  or  the  man  when  he  begiris  to  be  satisfied  with 
himself,  when  he  ceases  to  exclaim, '  Ancora  imparo !'  And  as  for  ths 
union  of  the  sister  arts  in  one  glorious  pile,  in  that  peenliar  perfection, 
harmony  and  interdependenoy  which  the  mightiest  artists  have  dreamed 
of  and  long  to  realize,  it  remains,  and  must  ever  remain  a  dream,  unless 
it  indeed  be  that,  in  the  life  to  come,  our  intellectual  as  Well  as  ott 
moral  faculties  are  to  receive  their  full  expansion  in  the  service  of  our 
Maker,  and  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  and  Donatello  be  destined  to 
build,  paint,  and  sculpture  temples  to  God*s  glory.  With  the  materials 
of  that  brighter  world,  throughout  eternity,  (I) 

"  Meanwhile  we  may  at  least  observe,  with  the  deepest  reyerence^ 
that  the  three  arts,  considered  in  a  Christian  sense,  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  intellect  of  man,  his  image,  present 
a  sort  of  earthly  shadow  of  the  ineffable  and  mysterious  Trinity  in 
Unity,  in  its  relations  with  the  material  universe, — ^Architecture  symbo- 
lizing the  Father,  ^known  to  ns  chiefly  by  the  harmony  and  plPoportioli 
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of  what  we  term  his  (1)  attributes — Sculptare  the  Son,  the  incarnate  form 
Dr  outline  (so  to  speak)  of  the  invisible  and  infinite — Painting  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  smile  of  God  illumining  creation,  while  the  three  arts 
are  one  in  essence,  co-equal  and  congenial,  as  manifested  by  the  inse- 
jmrable  connexion  and  concord  observable  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  their  development,  and  by  the  greatest  artists  in  every  age  of 
Christendom  having  almost  invariably  excelled  in  all  three  alike. 
There  is  no  impiety,  I  trust,  in  vindicating  this  analogy." — Ibid,  pp. 
xvi.  xvii. 

On  all  this,  we  shall  not  comment,  even  briefly ;  for  the  reader 
of  judgment  and  taste  will  have  sufficiently  anticipated  our 
objections :  while,  with  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  to  reason  on 
the  propriety  of  such  language  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.     The 
chapter  from  which  our  extract  is  made  is,  indeed,  like  the  two 
which  succeed  it,  quite  of  a  preliminary  kind ;  and  bearing,  as  it 
does,  the  ominous  title  of  ^^  The  Ideal,  and  the  character  and 
dignity  of  Christian  Art,^^  we  are  prepared  for  a  little  extrava- 
gance :  but  surely  ifo  one  can  read  such  a  collection  of  sentences 
without  amazement,  and^  unless  he  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  oiiviiSJrcc  iavToXc  ayvoutv,  rove  fiiya  ri  koX  virip  avroifg 
Kyovrag  davfjiat^ovaiVf — a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  displeasure. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  before  venturing  on  so  liberal  an 
extract  from  Lord  Lindsay^s  book,  we  should  have  apologised  for 
a  breach  of  bonos  mores  in  thus  leaving  his  lordship  to  announce 
lad  mtroduce  himself  to  the  reader.  It  is  also  but  common  fairness 
towards  the  noble  author  to  declare  at  once  that  he  has  done  him- 
self great  injustice  in  pre&cing  a  valuable  and  interesting  work 
with  such  a  discouragmg  chapter.     We  have  derived  much  in- 
stnction  from  his  three  volumes  of  '^  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Art.*"    Disfigured  indeed  they  are  with  blemishes  innu- 
merable ;  but  these  lie  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily  rejected 
from  the  context  in  which  they  stand.     The  author,  for  instance^ 
e?idenUy  does  not  intend  to  be  irreverent ;  but,  by  a  strange 
fiktality,  as  surely  as  he  ventures  on  holy  ground,  so  surely  does 
he  hazard  some  expression  which  offends,  and  gives  pain.     One 
Boch  passage  (or  we  are  much  mistaken)  is  already  before  the 
leader ;  and  if  we  do  not  further  support  our  assertion  by  niultir 
plying  examples,  it  is  because  there  is  here  much  to  praise  ;  and 
we  therefore  gladly  forego  the  less  grateful  task  of  making 
extracts  in  order  to  blame.     Above  aU,  because  it  is  painful  to 
transcribe  irreverent,  not  to  say  profane  writing ;  and  indeed  to 
republish  it,  is  to  give  it  that  very  mischievous  prominency  which 
we  so  strongly  deprecate. 

But  this  book  has  another  serious  blemish,  which,  as  it  is  far 
more  glaring  than  the  last,  we  cannot  avoid  disbm^lV}  i^:dx- 
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ticularizing :  a  blemish,  however,  which  Lord  Lindsay  viSl 
scarcely  thank  us  for  saying  lies  somewhat  loosely  and  unpro- 
fitably  on  the  surface  of  it.  We  allude  to  the  vestiges  which  ft 
bears,  throughout,  of  a  favourite  Theory,  lately  propounded  by  lui 
lordship  ;  that,  namely,  of  Progression  by  Antagontsm,  One  hmi- 
dred  octavo  pages  so  entitled,  and  which  embody  this  strange 
theory,  (or  '*  Central  Princi^le,^^  as  its  proprietor  loves  to  desij^nate 
it,)  must  be  read,  as  we  are  informed,  by  those  who  would  "  ngbfl^ 
and  fully  comprehend  '^  the  three  volumes  on  Christian  Art,  under 
consideration.  To  be  enabled  to  guess  successfully  at  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  many  a  strange  expression  in  the  second  woil; 
one  should  indeed  know  something  of  the  '' central  principle,  M 
yet  unrecognized,''  which  is  set, forth  in  the  first:  but,  Y/bai 
cockles  are  to  the  com,  and  weeds  to  the  garden,  and  mildew  to 
the  picture,  and  rust  to  the  sword, — that  the  "  Theory  of  Pro- 
gression by  Antagonism*"  is  to  the  "  Sketches  of  the  Histoiy  of 
Christian  Art."  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  examine  it  in  detail 
in  this  place  ;  but  a  few  words  concerning  "a  Theory,  invdviiig 
considerations  touching  the  present  position,  duties,  and  destiof 
of  Great  Britain,"  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant ;  especially  wim 
we  are  discussing  a  work  which  we  are  assured  can  only  be  idh 
perfectly  understood  without  it. 

His  lordship's  notion  then  is  propounded  in  the  first  page  of 
the  octavo  volume  just  alluded  to,  in  these  terms : — "  ProgresmoA 
produced  by  Antagonism  is  a  general  law  of  the  moral  goveiti* 
ment  of  God,  in  time  and  eternity ;" — a  startling  assertion  t0 
every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  entertain  awful  thougiifts 
of  God,  and  to  think  of  His  ways  as  "  past  finding  out."  mm 
startling  however,  by  far,  does  the  proposition  become  when  it  is 
exhibited  in  diagram,  and  explained  in  words.  We  are  required 
by  Lord  Lindsay  to  believe  that  Truth  is  an  airy,  unattainable,—* 
or,  at  all  events,  unattainedy — something,  which  may  be  repre* 
sented  by  an  upright  line,  bisecting  (at  G)  the  base  of  an  eqiu* 
lateral  triangle ;  and  thence  produced  indefinitely,  through  thd 
apex  (D),  which  represents  the  Ideal.  Imagination  (A)  Ties  at 
one  extremity  of  the  base,  and  Reason  (B)  at  the  other,  llie 
tendencies  of  either  are  exhibited  by  the  tendencies  of  the  lines 
AD  and  BD.  Truth,  as  already  hinted,  lies  exactly  half-way 
between  them ;  and,  to  our  infinite  satisfaction,  on  her  way  from 
C  to  M  (the  *'  Standard  of  Truth"), — after  having  taken  an  im* 
partial  survey  of  the  worlds  of  Imagination  and  of  Ileason  by  the 
way,  and  rushed  successively  through  the  worlds  of  Sense  and 
Spirit, — she  finds  herself  in  the  very  centre  of  the  "  Constitutional 
government  of  Great  Britain  1" 

li^ow,  i£  this  were  a  mere  mathematical  exhibitioa  of  an  un* 
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Sedged  theory,  we  should  not  have  heeded  it :  or,  if  the  writer 
merely  wished  to  express  by  a  diagram  the  notion  that  Truth 
often  lies  midway  between  two  opposite  forms  of  falsehood, — and 
that  one  truth  embraced  without  regard  to  another  truth,  may 
lead  to  falsehoods — we  should  not  have  much  to  say  to  him; 
except  that  he  will  find  the  notion  worked  out  ready  to  his  hand 
by  uie  Stagvrite;   and  that,  so  nakedly  propounded,  there   is 
nothing  novd  or  striking  in  it.     Further,  if  he  were  to  add  that 
Antagonism  (to  use  his  own  word)  attends  Progress ;  that  violence 
on  one  side  begets  violence  on  the  other ;  that  the  ardent  and 
self-willed^  who  refuse  to  submit  to  external  midance,  and  to 
oonform  the  unreality  of  their  own  individual  wills,  to  the  reality 
of  an  objective  universal  law, — that  these  persons  probably  will, 
and  generally  do,  overleap  the  Truth,  and  "  fall  on  toother  side  f ' — 
to  all  this  we  should  agree.      It  is  all  so  true,  that  it  is  a  truism. 
But  Lord  Lindsay  means  much  more  than  this.     He  asserts  that 
Antagonism  is  the  catm  of  Progress  :  that  Progress  depends  upon 
Antagonism.     Truth,  then,  is  not  an  eternal  thing, — serene  and 
immutable, — ^with  an  objective  independent  existence^  discernible 
hf  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  vouchsafed  as  the 
xeward  of  obedience :  but,  just  whatever  Antagonism  may  please, 
in  its  mercy,  to  make  it.     Not,  a  lamp  lighted  ^^  in  the  beginning,^' 
and  which  has  ever  since  biirnt  serenely  on,  unquenched  and  un- 
quenchable ;  but  a  flickering  flame,  now  burning  high,  now  low ; 
now  shining,  and  now  quenched :  a  spark,  which  has  to  be  elicited 
by  the  conflict  of  opinions ;  to  be  hammered  out,  in  Politics, 
lietween  Whigs  and  Tories,  Democracy  and  Monarchy,  Tyranny 
ind  Aristocracy,  Anarchy  and  Despotism :  and,  still  to  transcribe 
from  the  ^'  Ghajt  of  Human  Nature,^^  in  Religion  (a  <Tv<TToixta  in 
which  we  feel  a  far  deeper  concern),  between  Low  Church  and  High, 
Protestants  and  Soman  Oatholics,  Iconoclasm  and  Idolatry,  Unita- 
nanism  and  Polytheism,  Atheism  proper,  or  theoretical,  and  prac- 
!  tical  Atheism,  or  Sensuality  !    The  worthlessness  of  the  "  Central 
Principle ''  is  surely  apparent.   What  a  conclusion  for  the  "enlight- 
med  intellect'^  to  be  lauded  in, — that  religious  Truth  is  the  mean 
i  beiween  Theoretical  and  Practical  Atheism !     Sav  rather,  what  a 
dreary  ocean  for  a  poor  lonely  heart  to  be  set  adrift  upon  !     And 
jet,  Lord  Lindsay  believes  that  Progression  by  Antagonism  is 
^'capable  of.  becoming  the  central  principle  of  the  period  we  are 
now  entering  upon, — of  rousing  up  leaders  such  as  are  wanted  in 
every  walk  of  life,  of  serving  as  a  compass  to  England  in  piloting 
ibe  ark  of  humanity  through  the  stormy  sea,  the  struggle  and  the 
eonflict  of  the  days  about  to  be  !^^  (p.  105.) 

We  return  to  the  "  Sketches  of  Christian  Art,''  to  which  this 
strange  theory  has  been  appUed ;  but  we  cannot  reUnc\vx\^\i  Wv^ 
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gubject  without  an  earnest  protest  against  snch  solemn  trifling  i% 
this.    Life  is  very  short,  and  Eternity  is  very  long ;  and  if  "jest- 
ing Pilate,"  who  "would  not  wait  for  an  answer,"  could  Mk^ 
"  What  is  Truth?"  that  question,  surely,  need  not  be  asked  by 
any  one  now.     The  answer  has  been  for  eighteen  hundred  yetn 
before  the  world,  and  has  produced  much  "antagonism;    bnl 
the  "  antagonism"  has  produced  no  "  progress :""  no,  nor  whik 
the  world  lasts,  ever  will.     Life  is  very  short,  and  Truth  is  yerf 
sacred ;  far  too  sacred  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  is  but  too  much  m 
fashion  to  deal  with  it  now-a-days.     Why  will  men  whose  bir& 
gives  them  influence, — whose  abilities  give  them  power, — Yilaim 
fine  sympathies  beget  sympathy  in  return, — ^and  whose  amiaUs^ 
ness  and  kindliness  of  heart  (for  we  have  heard  as  much  of  Lord 
Lindsay)  entitle  them  to  regard  and  courtesy; — ^why  will  soob 
men  symbolize  with  the  disciples  of  that  unhappy  school,— oallit 
Gertncm^  or  what  you  will, — which,  in  its  anxiety  to  exalt  tin 
boasted  claims  of  intellect,  forgets  the  deep  reverence  due  to  Him 
from  whom    intellect,   and  every  other   good    gift,   proceeds; 
which  respects  Truth  only  because  it  claims  an  equal  right  to 
respect  Error  also  ;  which,  by  believing  all  things,  practicaUy  dis* 
believes  every  thing;   and,  by  implication,  says  at  its  leisure  fc 
what  David  only  said  in  his  haste,  that  "all  men  are  liars !^  r 
A  school  which,  instead  of  realizing  present  blessinss,  or  wi(*  I 
nessing  to  existing  short-comings,  talks  vaguely  of  a  bnght  futms 
which  exists  only  in  the  imagination,  and  of  destinies  which  aie 
beyond  its  reach ;  and  which  gives  up  the  humble  duties  of  tb 
day,   while  it  devises  a  plan  for  perfecting  the  human  race 
throughout  a  long  hereafter  l     This  school,  which  has  numbered 
among  its  disciples  many   of  the  amiable  in  disposition  snd 
vigorous  in  intellect, — (good  and  great  men  we  neither  can  nor 
wUl  caU  them,) — has  widely  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  widdy 
among  us.     But  what  well-disciplined  mind,  that  can  see  even  s 
little  way  through  the  shallow  sophistry  of  such  a  school,  dreads 
not  the  consequences  of  its  teaching  ?     Who  sees  not  that  from 
such  a  system  it  cannot  but  follow  that  human  opinion  shsO 
become  the  standard  of  Truth, — human  belief  the  limit  of  pos- 
sibility,— human  expediency  the  ground  of  morals; — ^mind  the 
measure  of  merit, — and  the  blue  horizon  which  circumscribes  thil 
little  earth,  the  boundary  of  human  hopes  and  fears  % — But  it  \A 
time  to  return. 

As  already  hinted,  the  reader  who  ventures  not  beyond  Ghtp* 
ter  I.  will  be  impressed  with  a  very  incorrect  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  volumes.  Lord  Lindsay  informs  us  that  they 
comprise  a  portion  only  of  his  projected  work ;  but,  on  exami- 
nation, this  proves  only  to  signify  that  the  history  is  not  ooih 
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iinned  beyond  a  oerUin  point.  The  '*  Sketches  of  Chrtetian  Art'' 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  extend  over  every  class  of  monu- 
ment which  comes  in  his  lordship's  way,  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Why,  therefore,  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents prefixed  to  each  volume,  he  should  so  pertinaciously  main- 
tain that  his  book  is  devoted  to  ^'  Architecture"  only,  we  cannot 
disoover.  The  reader  will  be  best  enabled  to  estimate  the 
author's  plan  if  we  exhibit  in  order  the  heads  under  which  he  has 
grouped  his  remarks,  and  unfold  briefly  some  of  the  chapters 
whicn  appear  to  be  of  particular  value. 

'  ^  The  '^  Memoranda  touching  the  Ideal,  and  the  character  and 
dignity  of  Christian  art,"  are  followed  by  others  on  "  the  sym- 
bolism of  Ohristianity,"  and  "the  mythology  of  Christianity." 
Under  this  ominous  title  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of 
legends  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  read  if  one  would  recog- 
niae  St.  Christopher  when  one  sees  him,  and  desires  to  distin- 
guish St.  George  from  St.  Anthony.  To  the  general  reader,  the 
^Mce  they  occupy  will  seem  (as  indeed  it  is)  disproportionate : 
but  a  series  of  ancient  frescoes  must  be  incomprehensible  without 
^me  small  amount  of  mythological  lore ;  and  hence  the  dedi- 
cation of  two  hundred  pages  to  an  else  unprofitable  subject. 

This  is  followed  by  a  "general  classification  of  schools  and 
artists ;"  which,  being  a  chronological  catalogue  printed  in  small 
type,  and  extending  over  forty  pages,  is  of  course  valuable.  But 
^ely  we  shall  not  be  thougnt  hypercritical  for  suggesting  that 
it  might  have  been  made  ten  times  as  instructive  if  the  Categories, 
fx  whatever  they  should  be  called,  under  which  Lord  Lindsay 
dasses  his  Artists,  were  conceived  in  less  unintelligible  language 
ihan  such  as  the  following  :-— 

"  Result  of  the  Straggle  between  Imagination  and  Reason,  the  Con- 
templative and  Dramatic,  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  Principle,  in  the 
•uocessive  Triumphs  of  Spirit,  Intellect  and  Sense,  of  Expression,  Design 
and  Colour." — lind,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxxvi. 

And  again : — 

'  **  Attemptif  to  regenerate  Christian  Art  through  Sense  and  Intellect, 
.Colour  and  Form,  or  Design,  stopping  short  of  Spirit, — Gallant  struggle, 
•-^Victory  of  Sense.'' — ^p.  ccxxxii. 

These  "  Struggles,"  "  Victories,"  and  "  Triumphs'*'  are,'  doubt- 
less, applications  of  our  old  friend  the  "  Central  rrinciple."  It  is 
certainly  an  obstacle  to  oiir  progress,  however  it  may  have  helped 
ancient  Artists  onward.  But  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  the 
thrediold  cf  the  work.^  "  Having  taken  a  Pisgah  .  glance  at 
Paleatine^"  as  his  lordship  characteristically  remarks^  the  x^ 
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mainder  of  Volume  I.  is  dedicated  to  ''  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Art,^  and  is  full  of  interest.  For  the  former,  it  is  considered 
under  the  heads  of  the  "  Architecture  of  the  Catacombs/^  the 
"  Christian  Architecture  of  Rome,"  and  **  the  Sculpture  and 
Painting  of  the  Catacombs,  and  ancient  Roman  School  of  Paint- 
ing, as  pen)etuated  north  and  south  of  the  Alps  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  latter  is  discussed  in  four  sections,  on  ''the 
Architecture  of  Byzantium;"  "Design — Traditional  Composi- 
tions ;"  "  Monuments  of  Byzantine  Sculpture,  Mosaic,  and 
Painting,  till  the  Decadence  in  the  Eleventh  Century ;"  and 
"  Monuments  of  Byzantine  Sculpture,  &c.  from  the  Revival  under 
the  Comneni  in  the  Twelfth  Century." 

An  extract  from  the  second  of  these  sections  shall  here  be 
given,  wherein  the  main  proposition  of  these  early  pages  is  miun- 
tained,   namely,   the  mighty  influence   of  Byzantium  over 


West.     It  is  these  larger  views  which  are  the  most  eminenti^  / 

instructive,  and  which  it  would  be  so  interesting  to  see  wet  | 

established  by  a  series  of  illustrations  from  the  pencil — octift  ^ 

8ubjecta  Jidelious — as  well  as  from  the  pen : —  ] 

"  But  it  was  in  design  more  especially  that  the  Byzantines  evinced 
their  superiority  during  the  middle  ages,  and  this  by  universal  and    \ 
cheerful    acknowledgment.     Greek  artists  were   employed  in  eveiy   , 
church  of  consequence  to  decorate  it  with  appropriate  mosaic-worict 
and  though  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  Latins  after  awhile 
learnt  to  execute  for  themselves  the  '  Opus  Graecanicum,'  which  com- 
posed the  pavement,  and  that  finer  incrustation  which  embellished  the 
ciboria   and  reading-desks,  it  appears   certain  that  their   enterprise 
soared  no  higher,  and  that  the  execution  of  those  extensive  and  more 
intricate  compositions,  whether  symbolical  or  dramatic,  that  adorned 
the  walls,  tribunes,  and  cupolas,  remained  as  late  as  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  Byzantium •     In  sculp- 
ture, too,  a  similar  precedence  was  conceded  by  the  West  to  the  heirs 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ;  bronze  doors  were  repeatedly  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  cathedrals  of  Italy,  and  her  ivory  carvings  were  as 
frequently  sought  for  to  adorn  the  binding  of  missals  and  breviaries  for 
kings  and   emperors.     But,  partly   from  the   expense  attendant  on 
importation,  and  partly  from  the  Lombards  being  well  disposed  to 
supply  the  public  demand  by  sculpture,  such  as  it  was,  of  their  own, 
few  specimens  comparatively  of  that  of  Byzantium  are  now  to  be  met 
with."  .... 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  Art  that  the  Council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
692  positively  enjoined  its  disuse,"  (that,  namely,  of  Symbolism,)  "and 
the  substitution  of  direct  representation.  After  that  period,  Symbolism, 
stiU  the  acknowledged  queen  of  Architecture,  took  the  place  of  a  hand- 
maid below  the  thrones  of  Sculpture  and  fainting,  which  she  had  so 
long  usurped,  to  raise  her  voice  henceforward  at  intervals  only,  and  as 
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an  accompaniment  to  the  more  sustained  and  legitimate  song  of  her 
sister  rivals. 

'*  The  Greek  artists  were  not  unprepared  for  this  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Church ;  it  may  even  have  heen  the  knowledge  of  that 
preparation  which  suggested  it.     Compositions  of  a  high  order  illus- 
trative of  the  Christian  history  and  doctrine  already  existed,  and  there 
conld  be  little  doubt  that  the  summons  would  waken  up  and  elicit 
whatever  genius  and  enthusiasm  yet  survived  in  Greece.     Accordingly 
ve  find,  within  a  century  after  the  council  in  question,  a  cycle  of  com- 
positions, distinct  and  well-defined,  seldom  or  never  deviated  from, 
and  stamped  (as  it  were)  with  the  seal  of  the  Greek  Church,  current 
every  where   throughout    its    bounds;    a   series  of  extreme  beauty, 
feeling,   and  simplicity,  and  susceptible,  in   almost  each  individual 
instance,  of  a  refinement  and  perfection  which  must  have  beamed  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  original  composer,  although  the  debased  mecha- 
nical skill  of  the  age  debarred  him  from  realizing  the   vision.     Of 
these  compositions  1  must  now  attempt  to  give  you  a  precise  idea,  since 
after  exercising  the  apprenticeship  and  maturer  powers   of  Niccola 
Pisano,  Cimabue,  and  Giotto,  they  were  finally  re-issued  by  those 
masters,  more  or  less  modified  and  improved,  and  were  constantly 
reiterated  in  the  following  centuries,  till  each  and  all  of  them  had  taken 
their  places  finally  and  for  ever  amidst  the  productions  of  the  golden 
age  of  art,  as  perfected  by  the  genius  of  the  Peruginos,  Raphaels,  and 
Uichael  Angelos,  to  whom  the  merit,  not  merely  of  execution,  but  of 
their  original  invention,  is  usually  but  erroneously  attributed." — Ib\d, 
vol.  i.  pp.  70—73, 

All  this  is  very  curious  and  important,  and  we  share  his  lord- 
ship^s  happiness : — 

"  To  find  myself  anticipated  in  this,  statement,  and  confirmed  in  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  Byzantine  art  by  Flaxman,  who  enumerates  the 
'Greek  Christian  compositions '  of  •  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Nativity,  the  Transfiguration,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Glorification, 
and  the  Last  Judgment,  with  some  others,'  *  as  having  been  standards 
to  the  Italian  painters,  from  which  they  scarcely  ventured  to  deviate 
for  ages,'  and  '  which  amply  prove  that  the  sacred  flame  remained  in 
Ch:eece,  which  kindled  light  and  life  in  the  modern  arts  of  Western 
Earope," — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  73,  note. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  review  of  "Lombard  and  Gothic 
Architecture,'^  the  "  Sculpture  of  the   Lombards,  and   Italico- 
fiyzantine  Revivals  in  Sculpture,  Mosaic,  and  Painting,  anterior 
^  to  the  ascendancy  of  Niccola  Pisano ;"  "  Niccola  Pisano  and  his 
School ;"  and  lastly,  of  "  Giotto  and  his  School."     To  conduct 
the  reader  over  this  mighty  field, — to  abridge  Lord  Lindsay's 
abridgment, — would  be  neither  useful,  nor  in   this  place  desi- 
rable ;  but  we  cannot  pass  on  sicco  pede.    Bomaxv  aT\>)  v^\i\Ocl 
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was  an  adaptation  of  the  pagan  forms,  and  Byzantine  art,  yiiaeh 
was  a  pure  creation,  and  independent  expression  of  Christianity, 
has  been  already  discussed.  We  now  trace  the  efiect  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards  in  568 ;  and  we  date  a  new  era  from 
the  iconoclast  rupture  of  726,  when  Gregory  II.  refused  obedi- 
ence to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leo  III. :  and, 

"  Finding  his  remonstrances  unattended  to,  proceeded,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  decree  subscribed  by  a  synod  of  ninety*three  Italian 
bishops,  and  backed  by  the  ready  swords  of  the  Lombards,  to  excom- 
municate in  one  sweeping  anathema  the  whole  body  of  the  iconoclaiti, 
the  emperor  himself  not  excepted,  and  to  pronounce  Italy  politically 
independent  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was  a  step  before  God  ari 
man  alike  indefensible,  at  once  schismatical  and  rebellious.  But, 
from  that  hour  a  new  star  dawned  on  the  horizon,  infant  Europe  wtt 
separated  from  the  womb,  life  awoke  in  her,  the  warm  blood  was  sest 
thrilling  through  her  veins,  that  impulse  was  communicated  to  whiflk 
she  owes  her  growth  and  development,  her  virtue  and  her  glory;  • 
crime  was,  in  short,  overruled  by  Providence  to  the  good  of  mankind.** 
—/6m/.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

Thus  are  we  first  introduced  to  that  marvellous  ereation,a 
new  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  Lombard  cathedral.  Loid 
Lindsay^s  agreeable  description  of  the  structure  we  pass  over. 
It  was  the  lawful  heir  of  its  Byzantine  sire  and  its  Bomas 
mother :  but  the  features  of  the  former  ever  predominated.  If 
the  reader  is  as  much  interested  in  this  subject  as  ourselves,  he 
will  not  be  displeased  to  turn  to  another  page  connected  witb 
what  goes  before : — 

"  Such  was  the  architecture  which  prevailed  in  Europe  co-exten- 
sively  with  the  Latin  Church,  from  the  seventh  to  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  while  in  Italy  its  rule  was  prolonged  to  the  thir* 
teenth,  and  its  influence  was  never  entirely  superseded.  Like  the 
Homan  and  Byzantine  styles,  it  sprang  at  once  to  full  development  in 
all  its  essential  points,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  earliest  monument,  ths 
venerable  church  of  S.  Michele  at  Padua,  which  existed  asf  a  sanctuary 
as  early  as  661. 

"  What  chiefly  contributed  to  its  diffusion  over  Europe  was  the 
exclusive,  monopoly  in  Christian  architecture,  conceded  by  the  popes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  to  the  masons  of  Como,  tnen 
and  for  ages  afterwards,  when  the  title  of '  Magistri  Comadni '  bad  long 
been  absorbed  in  that  of  *  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,'  associated  as  a 
craft  or  brotherhood  in  art  and  friendship.  A  distinct  and  powerful 
body,  composed  eventually  of  all  nations,  concentring  the  talent  of  each 
successive  generation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  constant  mutual  communication,  imbued,  moreover,  in  that 
igp  of  faith  with  the  deepest  Ohristian  reverence,  and  retaining  these 
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kdvantages  unchallenged  till  their  proscription  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries — we  cannot  wonder  that  the  freemasons  should 
have  carried  their  art  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which,  now  that  their 
secrets  are  lost,  it  may  be  considered  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rival.     But 
before  treating  of  the  great  triumph  of  their  genius,  pointed  archi- 
tecture, I  must  point  out  to  your  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  their  skill  in  the  earlier  Lombard  style,  existing  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere." — /MdL  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

Such  is  the  pleasant  and  instructive  manner  in  which  Lord 
Lmdsay  has  discussed  the  earlier  annals  of  architecture.  The 
art  crossed  the  Alps;  and  from  Cologne,  as  from  a  centre, 
toread  "  along  the  Bhine,  and  over  the  North  of  Europe,  gradu- 
ally undergoing  serious  modifications  or  curtailments.  It  appears 
m  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century — ^in  England 
not  till  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  it  became  what  we  usually  term  the  Norman 
ityle.''  But  we  are  called  upon  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  witness  a  glorious  phenomenon.  A  new  style 
of  architecture,  "  eminently  original,  yet  only  developed  from  the 
Lombard,  then  appeared,  suddenly  and  simultaneously  as  a  flash 
of  lightning,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  on  this  side  the 
Alps — ^the  birth,  not,  like  its  predecessor,  of  one  individual 
people,  but  of  the  Teutonic  mind  in  general.''  This  was  the 
earfy  Gothic,  over  which  we  may  not  linger.  It  shall  sufiice  to 
trace,  in  conclusion  the  further  progress  of  the  tide  in  Italy ;  and 
We  cannot  do  so  in  a  fairer  manner  to  Lord  Lindsay  than  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  once  more  of  his  pages : — 

*^  It  was  not  till  the  1 3th  century,  long  after  acquiring  the  supremacy 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  that  the  new  style  crossed  the  Alps. 
Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  conventual  church  of  S.  Francis  at  Assisi, 
finished  by  a  German  architect  in  1230, — beautiful  in  itself,  and  still 

more  interesting  as  the  cradle  of  Italian  Painting But  setting 

fuide  this  church  at  Assisi,  and  a  few  similar  structures  (of  which  I 

may  specify  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  and 

S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  at  Naples,  all  built  by  German  architects  in 

the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  few  buildings 

of  any  importance  in  Italy  present  the  pure  unmingled  Gothic  of  the 

North.     Classical  influences,  far  less  propitious  to  the  symbolical  than 

Ihe  positive  in  Art,  still  lingered  there,  and  necessarily  modified  it. 

A  new  school  of  architects  arose  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  and  filled  Italy  with  churches  and  cloisters,  public  palaces  and 

balls,  in  a  style  of  much  beauty,  but  superficial  and  essentially  southern 

in  its  character.     Niccola  Pisano  was  the  founder  of  this  school — ^the 

parent  of  sculpture  and  painting  through  his  judicious  use  of  antiquity, 

a  iiuui  cl  whonit  in  that  reispecti  it  would  be  impomble  tA  «(^^  \a^ 
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highly,  hut  whose  fame  would  have  stood  higher  had  he  adhered 
strictly  to  his  Transalpine  models  in  Architecture." — Ibid»  vol.  iL 
pp.  30,  31. 

This  style  it  was  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Um 
Cinquecento,  or  revived  Antique ;  with  merely  alluding  to  widdi 
"comparatively  anti-Christian^'  element  in  the  history  of  Art 
south  of  the  Alps,  we  shall  withdraw  from  this  vast  theme,  ten 
which  the  study  of  a  life  would  barely  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  man  to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority. 

The  tone  of  our  extracts  hitherto  will  seem  to  have  very  ill- 
supported  our  assertion,  that  Lord  Lindsay''s  book  is  on  other 
subjects  besides  "  Architecture.**"  We  have,  however^  taken  him 
at  his  word,  and  exhibited  only  its  architectural  feature;  and 
shall  merely  remark  of  the  rest,  that  Painting  is  its  l^^g 
theme.  At  page  43  of  his  second  volume  he  begins  to  discuss 
"  sculpture,  mosaics,  and  painting ;"'  and  the  reader  has  be^ 
already  made  aware  that,  soon  after,  Niccola  Pisano  and  Oiotto 
divide  his  attention.  His  third  volume  discusses  the  "  school  of 
Sienna,"  the  "  semi-Byzantine  school  of  Florence,''  the  "  primi- 
tive school  of  Bologna,"  and  "  Sculpture  and  Painting  north  of 
the  Alps."  On  making  reference  to  the  "  general  classification 
of  Schools  and  Artists,"  in  Volume  I.,  we  discover  that  we  haw 
thus  been  conducted  only  over  the  first  of  five  "  Periods,"  into 
which  the  writer  considers  that  the  entire  field  of  Christian  Art  n 
capable  of  being  divided. 

But  our  extracts  must  now  draw  to  a  close.    Lord  Lindsay's 
work  will  be  more  acceptable  to  those  who  have  had  the  h^h 
privilege  of  visiting  the  works  he  describes  than  to  those  who 
dream  of  pictures  here  in  England  only, — dreaming  of  that  which, 
so  to  say,  they  have  never  seen,  and  may  never  see.  Our  National 
Gallery,  precious  to  us  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  gives  us  but  a  mi- 
serable insight  into  the  Halls  of  Painting ;  while  into  the  Histonf 
of  the  Art,  it  gives  us  literally  no  insight  at  all.    Neither  will  our 
private  Collections,    numerous  and  excellent   as   they  are— w 
numerous  and  so  excellent  indeed  as  to  be,  in  the  trtiest  sense, 
our  National  Gallery, — neither  will  these  furnish  us  with  the 
specimens  which  we  are  taught  to  desiderate.     Where  is  Niccola 
Pisano, — of  whom  Lord  Lindsay  says,  "  in  comparing  his  advent 
to  thtit  of  the  sun  at  his  rising,  I  am  conscious  of  no  exaggera- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  simile  by  which  I  cannope 
to  give  you  an  adequate  impression  of  his  brilliancy  and  power 
relatively  to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished ;" — where  is  Cimabue 
and  Giotto?  where  the  schools  of  Sienna  and  Bologna!     It  will 
be  answered,  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence — at  Sienna  and  at  Bologna: 
and  it  must  be  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.    But  can  wq  by 
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no  expedient  behold  tliem  here  ?  not  their  compositions  only,  but 
their  peculiarities  of  colouring  and  expression,  which  no  series  of 
engravings  in  outline  can  ever  pretend  to  represent.  Without 
some  help,  books  like  these  are  dry  teachers.  Schools  and  their 
Buoeession,  even  though  it  improved  of  each  that  it  progressed  by 
Antagonism,  convey  uttle  interest,  because  they  have  no  reality  ; 
names  stand  for  nothing,  and  dates  are  useless. 

But  Lord  Lindsay  is  by  far  too  accomplished  and  well-bred  a 
man  not  to  be  well  ciware  of  this;  and  he  has  accordingly 
enlivened  his  pages  with  msm  a  graphic  detail,  and  engaging 
personal  trait.  Here  indeed  it  is  that  he  comes  out  to  most 
advantage,  and  gains  most  upon  us.  His  enthusiasm  is  awake  in 
a  moment ;  and  if  he  expresses  himself  at  times  with  an  almost 
boyish  freshness  of  feeling,  such  language  seems  to  become  him 
wdl.  His  sympathies  are  with  whatever  is  exalted  and  noble,— 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  exhibit  the  union  of  genius  and 
virtue,  as  in  Fra  Angelico  (vid.  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  et  seq.)y  and  so 
very  many  more  than  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  early  Artists. 
This  faithful  yearning  after  purity  of  heart,  (which  is,  alas,  so 
widely  distinct  a  thing  from  refinement  of  Taste !)  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  slip  in  his  lordship^s  pages.  He  never  forgets  to  tell  us 
that  which  we  love  best  to  hear  about.  Such  a  feature  in  the 
eariy  annals  of  Art  as  the  following,  for  instance.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  pious  language  of  the  decrees  of  Sienna,  in  reference  to 
public  works  of  Art, — ''  referring  all  things,  in  the  first  instance, 
numbly  and  reverently  to  the  glory  of  G(\d."     He  proceeds : — 

'*  Correspondent  to  this  is  her  solicitude  tbt  the  personal  character 
and  respectability  of  her  artists,  and  her  liberality  towards  those  she 
iband  deserving  of  her  favour.  In  a  remarkable  aecree,  as  late  as  1438, 
respecting  the  election  of  an  architect  of  the  Daomo  after  the  death  of 
Giacoroo  della  Quercia,  it  is  provided  that  neither  an  usurer,  gamester, 
contractor  for  illicit  gain,  or  indulger  in  nameless  vice,  nor  any  one  even 
suspected  of  such  delinquencies,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office." — Ibid. 
vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

How  precious  would  the  belief  be  that  none  but  the  holy  could 
adequately  discourse,  whether  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  of  holy 
things !  And  perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  better  grounds  for 
finch  a  belief  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  following  may  be 
only  the  type  of  many  similar  traits : — 

*'  GuidOy  who  like  all  great  masters,  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merits 
of  his  ancestors  in  Art,  was  an  especial  admirer  of  this  painting  (the 
'Madonna  del  Monte').  Count  Carlo  Malvasia,  the  historian  of  the 
Bolognese  school^  surprised  him  one  day  contemplating  it  in  a  sort  of 
jecstacy,  and  be  vindicated  himself  by  observiog  th^t '  thece/w^^  ^  ^tx<^ 
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tain  superhuman  character  in  the  countenances  of  Lippo's  Madonnas, 
which  made  him  think  his  pencil  had  heen  moved  by  a  hidden  gift  of 
inspiration  rather  than  mere  mortal  skill,,  exhibiting  (as  he  did)  in  thoia 
pure  mirrors  of  the  ideal,  a  holiness,  a  modesty,  a  purity  and  a  gravity 
which  no  modern  artist,  however  excellent,  however  studious,  had  eva 
been  able  to  attain  to.'  He  proceeded  to  recount  to  me,  continues  the 
writer,  how  devotionally  affected  Lippo  had  been  towards  the  mothei 
of  God,  *  whence,'  he  said,  *  we  should  not  marvel  that  his  hand  so  well 
expressed  the  image  which  he  bore  imprinted  on  his  heart,'  adding  that, 
*  he  never  painted  her  without  fasting  the  previous  evening,  and  receivin{[ 
absolution  and  the  bread  of  angels  '  (the  Eucharist)  '  on  the  morning 
after."*— /6irf.  vol.  iii.  p.  217. 

Most  welcome  of  all,  however,  will  these  volumes  be  to  those  who 
are  about  to  visit  Italy.  The  patient  enumeration  of  the  subject! 
of  the  several  compajlments  of  large  fresco  paintings,  and  the 
many  tasteful  remarks  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  would 
be  unspeakably  valuable  when  the  dark  undecypberable  expanse 
of  painted  wall  was  stretched  before  us.  Yes,  '^  dark  and  unde^ 
cypherable  C""  and  that^  not  so  much  through  antiquity,  as  througb 
neglect.  Still  oftener  do  we  read  in  these  pages  of  vanisli^ 
treasures.  It  is  but  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  discover  that 
English  churchwardens  are  not  the  only  barbarians  on  the  surftee 
of  the  earth.  These  modern  freemasons  seem  to  have  lo€lffe$  io 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  their  secret  is  contained  in 
one  emphatic  word — ^^  tohiteioash,'*''  Hence  the  ''postscriptum^ 
with  wluch  Lord  Lindsay  concludes  his  concluding  volume : — 

"  I  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  a  word  bf  appeal  to  the 
rulers  of  Italy  in  behalf  of  the  grand  old  frescoes  which  are  eithor 
perishing  unheeded  before  their  eyes,  or  that  lie  entombed  beneath  the 
whitewash  of  barbarism,  longing  for  resuscitation,  pining  for  the  lighl 
of  day. 

"  By  a  natural  but  most  unfortunate  casualty,  the  best  works  of  tbe 
early  painters  being  generally  in  more  conspicuous  and  desirable  plscss 
than  those  done  in  their  youth,  they  were  the  more  liable  to  perish,  tht 
rage  for  novelty  destroying  in  each  successive  generation  the  works  of 
the  preceding  one  in  order  to  substitute  its  own.  It  is  thus  that  some- 
times two  or  three  frescoes  are  found  painted  one  over  the  other  in  Italy^ 
It  was  thus  that  the  frescoes  of  Perugino,  of  Signorelli,  and  others  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  and  in  the  stanze  of  the  Vatican,  were  thrown  down  to 
make  room  for  those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  When  minds 
like  these  .are  in  question,  the  consolation  is  obvious — we  have  got 
better  in  exchange  ;  but  when  we  read  of  similar  devastations  in  favour 
of  the  Vasaris,  Perino  del  Vagas,  &c.,  of  the  decadence,  the  case  is 
different,  and  one  could  weep  for  very  despite." — Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

Thus,  to  the  y«ry.  last,  is  JPainting  Lord  Lindsay's  tiieme) 
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though  **  Architecture'^  is  the  professed  subject  of  his  pages.     If 
we  are  called  upon  to  explain  why  it  has  pleased  him  to  introduce 
Painting  and  Sculpture  to  our  notice  under  the  topic  of  Archi- 
tecture, the  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  Vainting  and 
Seidptmre  are,  as  it  were,  her  handmaids, — have  ever  grown  up 
under  her  protection,  and  in  subjection  to  her  will.     Architecture 
Ib,  in  fact,  a  chief  or  master-art ;  and  waiving  all  the  fine  things 
which  might  be  said  about  it,  historically  and  theoretically,  we  shall 
conclude  as  we  began,  with  a  few  words  on  Architecture : — on 
Sacred  Architecture,  as  its  chief  department : — on  Sacred  Archi- 
tecture in  England,  as  that  aspect  of  the  art  in  which  we  have 
the  greatest  concern,  and  feel  the  deepest  interest.     The  many 
mequivocal  indications  of  a  reviving  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  in 
general,  but  for  Architecture  in  particular,  have  long  compelled  us 
to  look  in  this  direction ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  will  be  neither  untimely  at  this  season,  nor  out  of 
place  in  these  pages. 

Whither  we  are  tendingi, — as  was  remarked  in  a  previous  page, 
— jt  is  not  easy  to  foretell ;  by  which  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
view  the  present  rapidly-spreading  taste  for  sesthetics  with  appre- 
hension, so  much  as  that  we  watch  with  anxious  interest  the 
growth — say  rather  the  revival— of  a  sentiment  in  which  the 
experience  of  past  ages  shows  that  Christianity  has  ever  been 
most  deeply  interested.  Low,  indeed,  must  be  our  estimate  of 
the  sturdy  life  which  animates  the  Ohurch  of  our  Fathers,  if  we 
could  feel  really  apprehensive  lest  the  luxuriance  of  weeds  and 
parasites — if  parasites  and  weeds  they  be — should  endanger  that 
vitality.  Precariously,  indeed,  must  the  waters  of  life  bubble  up 
in  those  wells  which  are  endangered  by  the  canopy — be  it  of 
inarble  or  of  stone,  eariy  English  or  Perpendicular — reared  by 
Love  for  their  protection :  feebly,  indeed,  must  those  truths  shine 
out  which  can  be  obstructed  by  the  chequered  ray  falling  from  a  - 
painted  window,  or  obscured  by  the  "  dim,  religious  light"  pro- 
dueed  by  vaulted  roof  or  clustered  column.  No ;  we  are  haunted 
hj  no  undue  apprehensions.  Bather  will  we  be  bold  to  record 
our  deep  conviction,  that  the  real  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
6om  that  state  of  things,  from  which,  by  God^s  Providence,  we 
are  daily  further  and  further  removing.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
ttay  be  plausibly  urged  as  to  the  non-connexion  of  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  they  are,  they  ever  have  been,  and  must  for  ever 
be,  closely  and  intimately  connected.  Men  may,  indeed,  pra^  as 
Amntly,  and — who  can  doubt  it  ? — ^be  heard  as  well  in  the  fields 
as  in  ihe  towa  ;  in  the  dungeon  as  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Pro- 
phet was  heard  among  the  lions  as  well  as  in  his  chamber ;  in  his 
chamber  as  well  as  m  the  T^nple :  but  it  was  iker$  that  he  loved 
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best  to  worship ;  and  when  that  might  not  be,  he  openet 
chamber-windows,  "  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  kept  faithfull; 
hours  of  prayer.  And  such  has  been  the  temper  of  the  sai 
all  times.  Till  they  might  worship  in  the  light,  our  Fathers 
content  to  worship  in  the  Catacombs  ;  but  they  well  knew 
the  soaring  spire  and  swelling  dome  weriB  the  fittest  symbols  ^^ 
neath  which  to  worship  the  "  Ancient  of  days,"  Who  inhabiP 
eternity.  Nor  does  this  creed  of  theirs  and  ours — these  ge 
notions  of  fitness  and  propriety — rest  on  the  suggestions  of 
inspired  wisdom.  Even  while  the  Ark  was  a  wanderer,  the  e 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  curtained  round  was  made  a  ma 
of  special  revelation  ;  and  when  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  self 
a  site  for  His  Temple,  He  also  gave,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  "  the  f 
tern"  of  all  things  appertaining  to  its  structure  and  dccorati 
It  is  not,  then,  so  much  the  wish  to  honour  God,  by  seeking 
beautify  His  Temple,  that  we  are  apprehensive  of  in  its  t  anden 
as  of  that  vulgar  spirit  which  degrades  all  it  touches ;  which 
presses  its  hatred  of  the  thing  symbolized,  by  quarrelling  with 
symbol ;  which  begins  by  a^sailjng  the  ornamental,  and  ends 
demolishing  the  essential ;  and  which  seemis  to  regard  as  the  t 
of  spiritual  worship  a  white- washed  bam,  built  of  such  mate 
and  fitted  up  in  such  a  style,  as  would  be  deemed  disgraceful 
any  place,— except  the  Temple  of  Almighty  God.  This  is 
style  which  we  do  dread  in  its  tendencies.  We  really  are  appi 
hensive  lest  Truth  should  suffer  in  such  chapels  as  we  have  soi 
times  seen  in  the  metropolis:  square,  dmgy  structures,  i 
mounted  by  an  apparatus  which  seems  to  have  been  borro 
from  the  stabling  of  an  old-fashioned  countnr  house, — a  cl( 
face  on  its  four  sides,  and  an  arrow  at  top.  Within  these  noi 
descript  structures,  two  tiers  of  gallery  recall  the  playhouse  ra 
than  the  house  of  prayer.  The  tall,  dreary  pews,  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  sides,  suggest  the  true  notion  of  Presbyterian  ex* 
clusiveness.  The  Font  is,  in  all  probability,  no  where  at  all ;  and 
the  Holy  Table  is  hid  by  what  resembles  three  auctioneers'  pulpits, 
one  on  tne  shoulders  of  the  other  (symbolical,  doubtless,  of  the  tnree 
orders  of  the  ministry — Priests,  Deacons,  and  Parish-Clerks); 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  parabolic  sounding-board.  In 
places  like  these  we  are  apprehensive,  not  a  little,  lest  the  trutb 
may  suffer ;  nay,  it  mvst  have  suffered  fearfully.  How  shall  w€ 
be  sure  of  the  inward  grace,  if  the  outward  sign  be  wanting  ? 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  record  very  fully,  and  very  ho- 
nestly, this  our  deliberate  conviction,  we  should  very  ill  discharge 
our  duty,  and  very  inadequately  express  our  opinion,  if  we  omitted 

>  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11, 12. 19.    Compare  Exod.  xxv.  40. 
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$e  >^ith  a  firm  hand  the  conresponding  evils  which  may  arise 
[of  an  undue  reliance  on  the  forms  which  we  have  inherited 
I  past  ages.  And  here  we  would  not  be  misunderstood.  By 
Gance,^^  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  men  suppose  there  is 
virtue  or  efficacy  in  styles  of  Architecture,  or  in  Form,  or  in 
bur.  This  would  be  absurd.  But  it  is  to  '^  rely^^  on  the  lega- 
le of  the  past,  servilely  to- copy  and  implicitly  to  follow  that 
nous  symbolism,  simply  because  it  gratifies  the  eye,  and  ap- 
is successfully  to  sympathies  in  themselves  pure  and  unex- 
itionable.  And  herein,  we  apprehend,  lies  our  danger.  There 
a  very  considerable  ansuogy  between  an  awakened  Taste 
an  awakened  Conscience.  Both  are  seized,  so  to  speak,  with 
^orse,  and  are  eager  to  testify  their  repentance ;  both  have 
*ehended — ^imperfectly  indeed,  yet  most  keenly— one  or  two 
;at  truths,  and  are  unwilling  to  relax  their  hold.  They  are 
jectively  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  contemplate  sur- 
mding  objects ;  and  that  they  mistaJce  and  misapprehend, 
falsely,  and  reason  incorrectly,  is  a  fault  which  attaches  to 
&  respective  positions  rather  than  to  themselves.  It  is  on 
general  subject,  therefore — the  duty  which  invites,  and  the 
igers  which  beset  us— that  we  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  a 
words ;  humbly,  but  earnestly,  commending  them  to  all  those 
lom  they  may  concern. 
Much  of  our  meaning  seems  capable  of  being  summed  up  in 
^single  sentence.  It  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  all 
^rms  and  symbols — ^all  the  external  language  of  Art — should  be 
b  expression  of  an  inward  Feeling,  This  alone  it  is  which  gives 
^ity,  not  to  say  respectability,  to  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
*ainting :  and  we  will  confine  our  remarks  for  the  present  to  the 
»rmer,  both  as  it  is  more  intimately  mixed  up  with  Christianity, 
id  the  art  to  which  the  other  two  have  ever  been  in  no  slight 
agree  ministerial.  There  have,  indeed,  been  lulls  in  the  aesthetic 
istory  of  every  nation,  during  which  it  seemed  to  speak  no  par- 
culaf  language,  to  have  no  distinct  or  definite  sentiment  to 
cpress ;  (like  a  ship  at  the  instant  of  tacking,  when  the  sails, 
re  the  wind  finds  them  out,  flap  idly  against  the  mast ;)  but 
ith  such  periods  we  have  nothing  to  do.  To  say  that  te^,  in 
ommon  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  have  been  in  such  a  position 
>r  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years,  would  be  to  assert  that 
^hich  nautical  men  would  deny  the  possibility  of.  On  this  subject 
i  few  words  shall  be  offered  hereafter.  For  the  present,  the 
)omt  on  which  we  are  insisting  is,  that  architectural  forms  should 
lie  the  expression  of  a  heartfelt  sentiment,  a  distinct  and  delibe- 
rate conviction,  a  settled  Faith.  It  has  ever  been  so.  It  will, 
^Q  trust,  some  day  be  so  again.    But  it  is  not  so  now.    Let  us 
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not  defend  ounelves  against  this  charge  by  assaiKng  oar  neigh* 
hours.    They  may  be  as  badly  off  as  we  are ;  they  doubtless  are: 
they  oiight  to  be  a  great  deal  worse.     Let  us  be  content  to  look 
at  home ;  and  we  sl^  find  that  there  prevails  a  merely  edectie 
spirit ;  or  rather,  that  there  exists  no  independent  tast^  at  aH« 
There  has  been  neither  adsmtation^  as  of  old,  when  chufdiei 
grew  out  of  basilicas;  nor  development,  as  when  the  Lombaid 
grew  out  of  the  union  of  the  Boman  and  the  Byzantine  styloi; 
and  the  pure  northern  Gothic  again,  out  of  the  Lombard^  when 
it  had  crossed  over  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.     There  has  bett 
injudicious  adoption,  and  unfaithful  copying,  and  infelicitous  pa^ 
version ;  and,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  this  has  been  aH 
We  are,  as  it  were,  at  a  stand-still.  Are  we  called  upon  to  buiU! 
—(for  population  increases, — and  towns  grow, — and  confiagi*- 
tions  destroy ; — and  the  club  must  have  its  2ocu«,— ^and  the  City  ill 
Exchange, — and  the  Nation  its  QsXLerVf — and  the  national  Gounefl 
its  House  of  Assembly ;  fashionables,  m  other  words,  must  lounge^ 
—and  merchants  stand,-^nd  pictures  hang,--and  members  sit,-^ 
BometoAere :  ay,  and  even  Churches  must  be  reared,  though  Fkij 
is  no  longer  as  anxious  as  she  used  to  be  to  rear  them :)  are  «o 
called  upon  to  build  i  designs  are  advertised  for ;  and,  with  one 
or  two  signal  exceptions,  what  principle  is  recognized  by  those 
designing  men,  whose  vagaries  are  straightway  laid  before  the 
public !     We  are  presented  with  porticoes  which  could  not  proye  ; 
a  shelter,  if  they  would ;  and  which  tcould  not,  even  if  they  could; 
or  columns  supporting  nothing;  or  pilasters,  encumbering  the 
fa9ade  which  they  cannot  adorn ;  or  a  castellated  front,  wh^re  the 
watchword  is  Peace ;  or  narrow  windows,  where  light  is  the  thing 
most  wanted.     In  short,  Gothic  features  where  every  associatioA 
calls  for  at  least  a  Palladian  approach  to  the  dassio  models :  and 
Grecisms,  where  they  are  necessarily  as  unwelcome  and  out  of 
place  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  an  episcopal  charge.     Nor  least 
offensive  is  that  bizarre  style,  wholly  preposterous  and  unmeaning, 
of  which  Sir  John  Soane  has  left  us  so  many  examples ;  originiu, 
only  because  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  such  vagaries  diodd 
have  ever  entered  any  one'^s  head  before,  or  ever  enter  any  one^s 
head  again.     Such  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  state  of 
things  among  us  at  the  present  day ;  and  in  proof  that  we  have 
not  been  writing  at  random,  let  any  one  take  his  station  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  survey  the  erections  which,  at  an  enormous 
outlay,  cover  (not  to  say  encumber)  one  of  the  noblest  sites  in 
any  European  capital.     But  to  complain  of  thisy  or  to  partico- 
isLTize  any  of  our  public  undertakings,  was  not  our  object.     Here 
the  classic  element  has  been  allowed,  and  perh^)s  properly^  to 
reign  supreme :  let  its  defenders  defend  the  sevem  specimens,  of 
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it  as  they  please.  Our  remarkg  are  nieant  rather  for  thoBG  well- 
disposed  persons,  who,  while  they  have  our  truest  sympathies, 
must  excuse  us  for  admitting  that  they  have  not  unfrequently 
awakened  our  anxieties  as  well.  We  called  them  the  Goths  when 
we  spoke  of  them  last :  let  us  now  address  them  as  the  persons 
On  whom  our  hopes  are  fixed ;  as  the  advocates,  namely,  of  a 
dktinctly  Christian  style  of  architecture  for  edifices  which  are 
to  be  erected  for  distinctly  Christian  purposes. 

And  here  the  question  immediately  arises,  what  is  Christian 
Architecture !  or  rather,  what  should  be  our  Christian  style  of 
Architecture !  for  the  question  would  have  been  answered  m  one 
way  in  one  century  and  country,  and  in  another  way  in  another, 
for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  every  answer  would  have 
been  a  true  one.     We  shall  perhaps  be  asked  to  explain  what 
we  mean.     Our  meaning  will  appear  plainly  enough,  one  should 
hope,  to  any  one  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  consider  that  in 
architecture  every  thing  has  a  meaning ;  and  should  have  a  fitness, 
and  adaptation;  that  the  human  architect  should  imitate  the 
Divine, — Who,  with  consummate,  yea,  with  unutterable  skill, 
has  adapted  every  created  thing  to  the  a^ent  for  whose  use  His 
love  designed  it,  and  the  purposes  to  whicn  His  wisdom  intended 
that  it  should  be  applied ; — ^and,  accordingly,  that  every  thing  we 
build  should  be  an  image  of  our  purpose,  replete  with  intelligence, 
down  to  its  very  minutest  detail.     If  we  indeed  believe  that  Bap- 
tinn  is  the  initiatory  rite  to  the  Church,  then  let  the  Font  or 
B^)tistery  cleave  to  the  entrance  of  the  material  fabric ;  and  if  it 
be  the  Church'^s  intention  that  that  holy  Sacrament  shall  be  admi- 
nistered,  "when  the  most  number  of  people  come  together,^' then  let 
the  font  never  be  so  constructed  that  the  congregation  can  neither 
hear  the  service,  nor  witness  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite. 
The  like,  mutatis  mutandis^  holds  of  the  other  Sacrament :  and  the 
minciple  would  bear  illustration  and  development  to  any  extent. 
Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said ;  and  the  judicious  and  thoughtful 
leader,  following  out  a  slight  hint,  will  at  once  anticipate  what 
practical  conclusions  we  could  deduce  from  it.     They  are  ob* 
viously  such  as  the  following : — that  it  becomes  a  very  grave  ne- 
cessity, in  building  churches,  that  we  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
--Hio^  what  style  do  our   friends  admire  the  most!   not  what 
cathedral  or  church  that  we  have  seen  shall  we  imitate !  not  what 
Aall  we  reproduce !  but, — ^what  style  will  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  building  which  we  are  about  to  erect !     What 
dispoBition  of  the  several  parts  will  most  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
Divine  worship  according  to  the  usages  of  this  pure  conununion  ? 
What  symbolism*— Catholic,  not  Romish,  nor  ragan,  nor  Secta- 
rian ;  what  Catholic  symbolism  will  express  the  holy  object  of 
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this  building ;  the  high  privileges  and  immortal  hopes  of  those 
who  will  assemble  here ;  the  apostoh'c  faith  and  evangelical  doc- 
trines which  are  here  to  be  exemplified  and  proclaimed !  How 
much  can  be  afforded  for  the  adornment  of  this  place,  where  the 
^^  beauty  of  holiness'^  may  well  claim  expression  at  our  hands! 
Nor  will  the  judicious  Architect  fail  to  carry  on  such  debate  until 
the  minutest  details  of  the  sacred  edifice  have  been  adjusted. 
The  kneeling  places  will  be  studiously  contrived,  with  a  view  to 
the  kneeling  of  those  who  shall  occupy  them.  He  who  reared 
the  spire  or  spread  the  dome  will  not  suffer  it  to.  be  ever  dis- 
covered by  the  worshippers  that  it  was  of  it  that  he  thought,  and 
not  of  them.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  here  no  sxh 
litary  mass  performed  at  private  altars  for  the  souls  of  the  dead ; 
no  need,  therefore,  of  chapel-like  recesses,  which  shun  the  light 
The  Minister  will  have  to  ''  read  with  a  loud  voice,^  and  to  praj 
'^  with  an  audible  voice  f  ^  and,  again,  to  *'  read  distinctly  witn  an 
audible  voice  ...  so  standing  and  turning  himself  as  he  may 
best  be  heard  of  all  present  ;^  therefore  must  he  be  facilitated 
by  the  Architect,  in  his  pious  endeavour  to  obey  these  orders. 
Again :  "  the  Priest,  tummg  to  the  people,"  shall  **  rehearse  dis- 
tinctly all  the  Ten  Commandments;'*^  therefore,  were  it  mere 
mockery  to  erect  such  a  screen  between  him  and  them,  as  maj 
be  neither  seen  through  nor  scarcely  heard  through ;  or  to  deiw 
such  a  length  of  chancel,  as  might  equally  obstruct  the  voice  of 
him  who  officiates,  and  conceal  his  person  from  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  compose  the  congregation.  Many  of  these  oiffi- 
culties  are,  indeed,  easily  met,  and  readily  disposed  of;  but  there 
are  requirements  to  be  fulfilled,  no  less  than  evils  to  be  avoided. 
Many  requirements  are,  indeed,  satisfied,  and  most  difficulties 
eluded,  bv  the  highly  popular  device  of  four  bare  walls ;  the  pro- 
duction, m  short,  of  such  a  church  as  the  parishioners  of  suburban 
Hackney  are  provided  withal ;  but  is  that  a  Church  or  an  Arnphi" 
theatre  f 

It  is  easy  to  ima^ne  some  one  smiling  at  what  has  gone  before, 
as  if  it  were,  in  pomt  of  fact,  a  faithful  enumeration  of  the  ques- 
tions which  every  Architect  invariably  puts  to  himself  before  com-! 
mencing  his  design  for  any  structure  whatsoever.  Let  us  keep  to 
churches ;  and  let  the  man  with  the  smile  on  his  face  enter  .almost 
any  church  he  pleases,  built  within  the  first  twenty-five  yeiEurs  of 
the  present  century,  (indeed,  one  might  almost  add,  or  of  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-two  years  either,)  and  candidly  say  whether  the 
laugh  is  not  against  him  I  whether,  if  those  questions  V)ere  asked, 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  oracle  returned 
such  very  ambiguous  answers,  that  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  tlukt  they  could  be  asked  over  again ! 
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And  here' we  check  ourselves ;  for  to  venture  further  would  be 
to  overstep  our  vocation,  and  intrude  on  the  province  of  the  pro- 
fession with  which  we  have  been  making  so  free.  It  is  for  the 
really  enlightened  and  well-educated  Professor,  who  has  contem- 
jdated  and  studied  on  the  spot  the  finest  specimens  of  Byzantine, 
and  Lombard,  and  Gothic  art,  in  the  East,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  at  home ;  whose  portfolio  is  full  of  plans  and  proportions ; 
whose  Memory  suggests  the  respective  merit  and  demerits  of 
every  system ;  and  whose  graceful  Fancy,  aided  by  a  mature  Judg- 
ment, is  longing  to  combine,  after  a  fashion  of  its  own,  those 
8&»uingly  discordant,  and  certainly  dissociated  elements,  into  one 
mtelligent  and  harmonious  whole ; — ^it  is  for  him  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  done ;  what,  for  instance,  if  the  same  public  interest 
were  to  be  excited  to-morrow  in  behalf  of  a  Cathedral  Church, 
whidi  we  have  witnessed  in  behalf  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, (now  rising  in  such  splendour  beneath  the  hands  of  our 
own  admirable  Barry,)  he  himself  would  dp  f 

Our  anxiety,  then,  definitely  expressed,  amounts  to  this: — a 
B^timent  akin  to  apprehension  is  sometimes  awakened,  lest  the 
generous  enthusiasm  which  is  so  rife  at  the  present  moment  to 
save  monuments  confessedly  beautiful,  should  lead  to  the  practical 
fiUacy  of  requiring  their  repetition ;  of  supposing  that  because  a 
tMng  is  to  be  preserved^  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  imitated.     There 
is  always  a  danger  of  admiring  too  much  that  on  which  we  have 
toestowed  a  large  amount  of  study ;  and  of  becoming  too  passion- 
ately attached  to  that  which  we  admire :  of  surrendering  judgment, 
and  losing  the  power  of  discrimination;    of  copying  blemishes 
as  well    as  beauties ;    and  of   mistaking   the  former  for  the 
latter. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  in  reply  to  all  this, — ^and  apparently 

with  considerable  truth, — that  just  at  present  we  need  be  under 

no  anxiety  to  control  or  curb  the  style  in  which  churches  are 

built.     That  it  should  sufiSce  us  to  see  them  built  at  all.     That  if 

our  people  were  to  come  to  our  church-doors,  and  ask  for  standing 

room  to  hear  God's  word,  we  should  be  obliged  to  answer  that  we 

liad  not  standing  ro6m  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  them  : 

and  that  while  uiis  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to  be  discussing 

^ciples  of  construction.     Moreover,  that  there  is  nothing  to 

ninder  worship,  however  incongruous  the  structure;    whatever 

laws  it  may  defy,  and  whatever  prejudices  it  may  violate ;  and 

that  the  difference  between  what  is  approved  and  what  condemned, 

18  often,  after  all,  but  very  trifling.     AH  this  is  what  may  be  said. 

But,  waiving  the  many  obvious  fallacies   in   such  reasoning, 

though  we  should  concede, — which  however  we  cannot, — that  the 

little  church  reared  in  an  obscure  district,  whether  o{  to^TVQ^ 
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country,  so  long  as  it  he  erected,  it  matters  nothing  how :  though 
this  point  were  allowed,  it  surely  follows  not  that  the  entire 
question  is  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
cathedral  churches  are  never  more  to  be  built,— by  our  children 
if  not  by  ourselves  ?  And  thus  we  are  immediately  made  sensible 
of  the  impolicy  of  overlooking  the  lesser  indications,  if  we  would 
hereafter  contend  for  the  principle,  which  the  greater  and  the  len 
involve  alike.  No.  The  day  is  assuredly  not  far  distant — if  it 
be  not  come  already — when  there  will  be  a  cry  from  the  people  for 
that  which  our  artists  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  supply.  Eves 
now,  it  may  be,  we  do  but  lack  the  man  to  invent, — ^the  creafcite 
spirit  which,  out  of  the  many  precious  materials  at  command, 
should  select,  adapt,  combine ;  and  from  his  own  proper  stores 
supply  that  which  should  impart  a  purpose  and  an  unity  to  the 
whole ;  and  there  would  not  be  wanting  some  one  noble  heart, 
willing,  like  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Augustme  of  old,  to  sell  all  that 
it  has,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  His  Church.  A 
new  style,  in  other  words,  is  the  creation  of  a  great  genius*  Om 
man,  it  is  true,  cannot  constitute  a  school ;  but  genius  is  infee- 
tious ;  and  there  wei:e  never  found  wanting  the  men  who  could 
follow,  when  there  had  been  found  the  man  who  cotdd  lead.  All 
that  is  wanted  now,  is  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  to  kindle  the  tnil 
which  has  been  already  in  abundance  laid.  As  for  *^  want  of  en^ 
couragement,**' — ^what  is  it  but  a  phrase  invented  by  dull  medioeritf 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  its  own  dulness!  For  our  own 
parts,  we  cannot  listen  to  any  insinuations,  from  without  or  from 
within,  which  shall  seem  to  imply  that  the  deficiency  lies  deeper 
than  we  have  represented.  The  thought  is  not  to  be  endiued 
that  a  faith  so  pure  and  apostolic, — a  communion  which  htf 
nursed  within  its  bosom  Saints  without  number,  and  Confessors 
who  would  have  been  Martyrs  had  they  lived  in  days  when  the  stake 
or  the  block — the  fiery  robe  or  the  scarlet  collar — ^was  the  price 
of  confessorship  ;  it  is  treason  to  suppose,  that  in  such  a  Chuni 
there  are  not  hearts  now  every  whit  as  warm  as  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  history.  We  have  lived  to  see  an  increase  of  our 
Episcopate, — a  thing  which  our  fathers  would  have  pronoaneed 
impossible.  The  boon  has  been  granted  in  a  niggardly  spirit; 
and  what  is  worse,  under  conditions  which  are  unconstitutional, 
and  which  in  a  great  measure  make  the  concession  nugatory. 
Still  the  Episcopate  hds  been  enlarged.  It  wiU  be  extended  yet 
further ;  and  Cathedral  Churches  will  yet  have  to  be  built. 

"  I  much  fear,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  that  Mr,  Pugin  is  right — that 
it  is  '  as  utterly  impossible  to  square  a  Catholic  building  with  the  pre- 
sent rites,  as  to  mingle  oil  with  water.*  ** — Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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into  the  bargain.  For  *'  Catholic^""  read  ''  exolusively  Bomish."" 
Nof  do  we  quite  see  why  the  ineompatibiUty  of  the  two  should  be 
m  anbject  of  '*  fear  ^  to  Lord  Lindsay. 

*'  That  *  those  who  think  merely  to  build  chancels  without  reviving 
tii6  ancient  faithi  will  be  miserably  deceived  in  their  expectation/ — ^that 
*  the  study  of  ancient  church  architecture  *  (in  such  an  exclusive  spirit) 
'is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  old  faith/ — and  that  *  if  the  present 
revival  of  Catholic  antiquity  is  suffered  to  proceed  much  further,  it  will 
he  seen  that  either  the  Common  Prayer  or  the  ancient  models  must  be 
abandoned.*     (Eccl.  Antiq.  pp.  ISO,  137.)" — Ibid.  p.  30. 

Ovenstated  once  more ;  nay,  as  it  stands,  actually  untrue  ;  yet 
tontaining  a  pattial  truth,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  content 
to  transcribe  it.  But  Lord  Lindsay'^s  comment  on  the  passage  is 
yet  more  startling : — 

*'  But  what  is  the  alternative  ?  the  meeting-house  ?  By  no  means. 
The  Church  of  England  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant"  &c. — Ibid. 

0,  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Lindsapr! — However,  take  the  con- 
dusion  of  his  lordship^s  note  (for  it  is  no  more) ;  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  the  echo  of  what  we  had  penned  before  we 
lead  it. 

"  Hiis  then  is  the  problem, — England  wants  a  new  architecture, 

expressive  of  the  epoch,  of  her  Anglican  faith a  modification, 

it  may  be^  of  the  Gothic,  but  not  otherwise  so  than  as  the  Gothic  was  a 
modification  of  the  Lombard,  the  Lombard  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Horaan,  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  of  the  classic  Greek,  the  classie 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  this  from  the 
importance  of  the  epoch ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  man  to  create  It, 
the  Bntchetto  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not  be  among  us  at  this 
molnenti  although  we  know  it  not*" — Ibid* 

We  can  quite  ima^ne  Mr*  Pugin,  however, — ^himself  in  the 
^eidsnuitieal  position  of  a  seeeder  from  the  English  Church, — 
liid  other  persons  of  his  own  wa^  of  thinkings  indignantly  repel- 
fing  the  notion,  the  mere  possibility  that  Art  of  any  kind,  out 
aspecially  that  a  new  Style  of  Architecture  should  arise,  like 
toother  goddess  of  Beauty,  out  of  such  troubled  waters  as  ours. 
Whether  it  b  to  be  so^  or  not^  time  must  discover.  We  shall 
not  be  so  confident  as  to  affirm  that  which  an  opponent  might  as 
eonfidenUy  deny.  Cloneedins  howeyer,  that,  as  an  actual  matter 
of  fiut,  we  have  partaken  largely  in  the  general  decadence  in 
Mpect  of  ttaUietics,  with  which,  owing  to  the  mighty  diaor- 
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ganizing  influences  of  these  latter  days,  the  whole  of  Europe  has 
been  visited ;   granting  even  that,  as  a  reformed  Church,  we  are 
decidedly  anti-sesthetiod  in  our  tendencies  and  temper ;  we  shall 
still  confidently  repel  any  derogatory  insinuations  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  circumstance.    We  do  but  recognize  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects,  our  resemblance  to  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries;  and  humbly,  nay,  thankfully, 
acquiesce  in  our  peculiar  destiny.     We  shall  not,  at  all  events, 
be  disposed  to  admit  the  fact  as  a  head  of  indictment  against  us; 
for,  on  the  whole,  after  the  fairest  consideration  of  both  sides  of 
the  question^  we  cannot  but  conclude  as  follows : — If  there  is 
a  form  of  Christianity  now  in  the  world  which  is  more  bent  oo 
inward  purity  than  on  outward  displav,  and  is  almost  destitute 
of  sensual  attractions ;— a  religion  which  is,  nevertheless,  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  secular  arm,  and  ever  suspected  of  aiming 
at  power  and  affecting  splendour,  while  its  very  spirituality  is 
made  its  reproach  by  an  opposite  class  of  enemies ; — ^a  religion 
whose  doctrines  have  been  often  denounced,  but  never  convicted 
of  inconsistency  with  the  unerring  rule  of  Bight ; — 2l  religion 
which  it  has  been  generally  attempted  to  decry  by  appealing  to 
its  comparative  numerical  smallness,  but  which  is  infinitely  lai^er 
than  its  enemies  are  willing  to  confess ;  not  ''  national,^^  as  has 
been  so  often  asserted,  but  as  Catholic  in  its  extent  as  any 
which  exists^ — a  religion  which  has  indeed  been  fruitful  in  sects 
and  gi'otesque  forms  of  heresy,  but  which  has  never  hitherto 
wanted  a  champion, — a  Hooker,  a  Laud,  a  Bull,  a  Butler,— to 
engage  its  foes,  whether  assailing  it  from  within  or  from  with- 
out ; — a  religion  seemingly  indefinite  in  some  of  its  outlines,  and 
singularly  destitute  of  systematic  treatises  embracing  the  ency- 
clopaedia of  doctrine,  theoretical  and  practical ; — a  religion  which 
is  only  held  by  the  State,  so  to  speak,  in  mechanical  solution^ 
being  in  it,  but  not  of  it ;  frequently  ill-used,  and  exposed  at  all 
times  to  its  plunder,  oppression,  and  wrong ; — a  religion  which^ 
stationary  and  inactive  as  it  may  seem,  is,  in  truth,  working  like 
leaven,  and  actively  engaged  in  evangelizing  distant  portions  of 
the  globe  ; — a  religion  which  seeks  for  love,  but  finds  cruelty  and 
persecution ;  which  yet,  amid  many  discouragements  and  some 
defections,  looks  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  a  high 
destiny  in  reserve  for  it,  and  brighter  days  hereafter ; — a  religion 
which  men  of  other  countries  brand  with  hard  names,  and  so 
barely  allow,  that  its  members  abroad  are  obliged  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  prayer  in  upper  chambers  and  private  houses,  anathe- 
matized, as  if  their  church  were  some  impure  thing,  fit  only  to 
be  cast  out  with  loathing  and  abhorrence,  as  unworthy  of  regard 
till  it  has  atoned  for  its  involuntary  estrangement,  and  assimilated 
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itself  to  the  larger  corrupt  mass,  with  which,  at  a  certain  time, 
it  seemed  to  all  but  its  own  eyes  identified ; — a  religion  which, 
nevertheless,  cannot  be  brought  for  any  consideration  to  perform 
this  act  of  reconcilement,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  possessed  of  a 
Revelation  from  Almighty  God  forbidding  its  compliance ;  and  is 
content  to  be  chiefly  mocked  and  insulted  for  urging  this  very 
plea ; — ^a  religion  which  is  compelled  to  protest  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  and  contends  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  have  darkened  their  con- 
sciences, perverted  the  teaching  of  God,  and  taught  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men : — if  there  be  such  a  religion  now  in 
the  world,  it  is  not  unlike  Christianity  as  Christianity  actually 
was  when  first  it  came  forth  from  its  Divine  Author. 
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Art.  VII. — Letters  to  M.  Chndon^  auihur  of  '^MatwemeiU  Be- 
ligieux  en  AngleUrre^  ^^  Conversion  de  SoixauU  Minktm 
Anglicans^^  <$*c.  <$*<?,,  on  the  Distinctive  Character  of  the  Chwrdk 
of  Home  both  in  Beligioin  ani  Policy.  By  Oheistophei 
WoBDswoBTH,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Peter\  Westminster. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the  defections  which  haYe 
recently  taken  place  to  Bomanism  without  seeming  either  to 
undervalue  or  to  overvalue  the  importance  of  that  movement.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  be  inexpedient  as  well  as  absurd  to  join  in 
the  lamentation  of  some  well-meaning  persons,  who  imagine  tbat 
all  the  learning  and  piety  which  existed  in  the*Eng]ish  Ghurdi 
has  departed  along  with  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  her 
communion.     It  may  be  very  natural  for  those  who  have  derived 
their  views  in  religion  entirely  from  the  former  writings  of  those 
unhappy  persons,  to  suppose  that  truth  and  piety  and  learning 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere ;  that  whatever  is  not  cast  in  their 
peculiar  mould  must  be  worthless.     And  this  is  a  feeling  which 
is,  of  course,  assiduously  kept  alive  by  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Church,  especially  by  Romanists.  To  hear  them,  we  might  suppose 
that  theology  had  remained  altogether  unknown  in  the  Church  of 
England  until  a  Newman  or  a  Faber  or  an  Oakely  arose  to  call 
it  into  existence.     But  this  is  a  sort  of  feeHng  and  of  argument 
which  can  have  no  influence  on  those  who  are  acquainted,  even 
slightly,  with  the  real  treasures  of  English  theology, — who  are 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Barrow  and 
Laud,  Bull,  J3everidge,  Hammond,  Stillingfleet,  Waterland,  and 
others,  who  have  in  every  way  proved  their  intimacy  with  all  the 
depths  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  who  have  maintained  its  articles 
with  triumphant  effect  against  all  adversaries  whatsoever.    To 
those  who  know  the  real  power  of  Christian  doctrine  in  such 
worthy  hands, — ^to  those  who  have  not  taken  as  their  guides  the 
views  of  rash  and  unsteady  men  of  the  present  day — ^men  whose 
principles  were  never  settled — men  who  began  to  teach  without 
having  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
started — ^men  who,  without  intellectual  ballast,  threw  themselves 
into  the  troubled  waters  of  controversy,  and  after  being  driven 
hither  and  thither,  at  length  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith ; — ^to 
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those  who  have  made  the  Word  and  the  Church  of  the  living 
God  their  rule  and  their  guide,  the  defection  of  such  unstable 
men  cannot  be  any  matter  of  alarm  or  amazement.     They  know 
tht  if  some  of  those  who  have  fallen  were  remarkable  for  learning 
or  for  purity  of  life,  still  greater  learning  and  not  inferior  holiness 
of  conduct  have  distinguished  those  emment  men  who,  in  former 
times,  under  all  curcumstances  of  persecution,  have  adhered  to  the 
oommunion  of  the  English  Church ;  nor  are  they  ignorant,  that 
in  all  ages  of  Christianity  men  of  zeal,  and  of  learning,  and  of 
imousness  of  life  have  been  at  times  misled  and  have  fallen  into 
?eiy  serious  errors.     Assuredly  no  one  can  deny  to  Wesley,  for 
instance,  a  very  sincere  piety  and  zeal,  and  attainments  of  a  very 
respectable  description ;  and  yet  this  did  not  save  him  from  error 
and  schism.    Heresiarchs  indeed,  in  every  age,  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkable  for  ability,  attainments,  and  austerity  of 
life;  while  it  is  evident  that  in  some  one  point  their  Christian 
diaracter  has  been  extremely  defective.    And  we  should  say  that 
the  great  fault  of  those  who  acted  as  leaders  of  the  party  which 
has  now  separated  from  the  Church,  lay  in  rashness  and  over- 
oonfidence  in  their  own  judgment.     This  secret  pride  of  intellect 
naturally  led  to  extravagance  in  every  shape,  and  as  naturally 
brought  down  on  its  subjects  the  displeasure  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  disapprobation  of  its  members ;  so  that, 
in  the  end,  having  brought  upon  themselves  a  virtual  excommuni- 
eafcioD,  and  feeUng  that  all  their  influence  was  at  an  end  for  ever, 
they  gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  forsaking  a  communion  which 
hid  ceased  to  regard  them  with  favour,  and  turned  their  eyes 
towards  that  communion  which  their  rashness  and  thirst  for 
novelty  had  long  inspired  with  hopes  of  their  conversion.     Un- 
BtaUe  men,  puffed  up  by  the  adulation  of  a  circle  of  admirers, 
they  were  unable  to  endure  their  &11  from  the  position  which  they 
haa,  not  undeservedly,  for  a  while  occupied  in  public  estimation ; 
and  as  they  were  incapable  of  submitting  their  judgments  to 
authority,  or  of  taking  the  place  of  learners  after  having  occu- 
pied that  of  teachers,  uiey  easily  fell  into  the  snares  which  were 
placed  in  their  way. 

There  can  be  no  evil  now  in  expressing  opinions  on  the  charac- 
Un  of  those  whose  actions  and  conduct  have  so  long  become 
pablio  property,  and  who  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  communion 
at  the  Church  of  England.  While  they  remained,  however  frail 
their  tenure  might  be, — ^however  uncertain  and  unintelligible  and 
nnsatJafiictory  their  position  undoubtedly  was,  still  it  was  ad- 
^riaable  to  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinions  which  might  have 
given  pain  to  those  individuals;  but  the  case  is  widely  altered 
when  toe  Gordian  knot  has  been  cut  by  their  own  a^t.    Th&\t 
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separation  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  speak  more  freely ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  that  freedom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  however 
striking  and  remarkable  were  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Newman,  and 
however  considerable  were  his  attainments — and  they  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase — and  however  beautiful  was,  in  some 
i*espects,  the  tone  of  his  mind,  yet  still,  there  was  throughout  his 
whole  conduct  as  a  theological  teacher,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  publication  of  the  *'  Tracts  for  the  Times'*'  till  the  close  of  h» 
literary  career  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development," 
a  temerity  on  all  theological  subjects,  which,  aided  as  it  was  by  a 
most  singular  and  remarkable  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  in  the 
maintenance  of  opinions  put  forward  hastily  and  on  very  slight 
grounds,  was  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  aberrations  from 
sound  doctrine  which  gradually  appeared,  and  which  had  an  issue 
so  deplorable.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  any  disrespect  or 
harshness  of  Mr.  Newman,  but  such  is  our  opinion  of  his  mental 
and  moral  constitution.  Opinions  were  very  hastily  taken  up,  and 
on  very  imperfect  knowledge  in  many  cases.  Those  opinions  weie, 
when  once  put  forward,  defended  with  extreme  ingenuity  and 
industry.  No  pains  were  spared  to  accumulate  proofs  in  their 
defence ;  Twthing  was  ever  retracted^  though  every  one  must  have 
seen  that  some  matters  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  incautiously 
stated.     We  are  merely  stating  facts,  not  explaining  them. 

And  besides  this,  there  was  an  organization  for  the  spread  of 
opinions;  an  organization  which  had  all  the  characters  of  a  j>af^ 
within  the  Church,  and  which  led  to  party  feeling  and  party  con-» 
duct.  And  this  organization  in  itself  rendered  it  in  a  manner 
necessary  that  no  backward  steps  should  be  taken ;  that  no  con- 
fession of  faults  or  errors  should  be  made ;  to  have  done  so,  would 
have  been  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  unbounded  influence  which 
was  exercised  over  minds  which  accepted  the  teaching  of  certain 
persons  as  virtually  infallible  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  dreaded, 
that  minds  of  that  description,  if  once  their  confidence  was 
shaken,  might  fall  away  into  serious  errors  of  various  kinds; 
Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  only  person 
of  eminence  who  has  left  the  Church.  The  others  who  preceded 
6v  followed  him  were  mere  sateUites,  men  of  no  power  or  learning, 
and  in  many  cases  deplorably  weak.  These  persons  were  entirely 
mystified  by  the  sophistries  which  a  superior  mind  had  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciUng  what  could  not  possibly  in  reason 
be  reconciled,  namely,  his  position  in  the  Churcn  of  England,  and 
his  principles.  Hence  arose  that  most  strange  and  mystical 
theory  which  Mr.  Ward  and  others  openly  advocated ;  that  reli- 
gious truth  was  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  feelings,  and 
without  any  rational  inquiry.    On  this  wild  and  extravagant 
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iheory, — ^the  theory  of  Quakers,  and  enthusiasts  of  every  kind, — 
scores  of  misguided  men  and  women  justified  themselves  in  sepa- 
rating from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  enter- 
ing that  of  the  Bomanists,  without  attemptinff  any  exammoHon  of 
ike  ^questions  in  debate!  They  felt  that  the  one  was  superior  to 
the  other;  it  came  more  home  to  their  feelings^  their  moral 
ikstinets^  their  tc^es :  therefore  they  forsook  the  Church !  Of 
eourse,  however  much  we  ma^  lament  to  see  any  persons  so 
misled,  we  cannot  attach  the  slightest  particle  of  weight  to  con- 
versions operated  on  such  principles.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that, 
with  snch  principles,  they  did  not  become  Shakers,  or  Baptists, 
or  Mahomedans,  or  Mormonites. 

These  are  things  which  show  the  gross  and  extreme  mistakes 
mto  which  the  leader  of  these  unhappy  persons  had  brought 
them.  It  was  in  the  efibrt  te  escape  from  the  consequence  of  nis 
own  irreconcilable  inconsistencies,  that  he  was  obliged  te  have 
recomrse  te  theories  so  extravagant,  and  which  were,  as  usual, 
eaffi^y  caught  up  and  elaborately  defended  by  his  followers. 

The  publication  of  Tract  XC.  was  in  reauty  another  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  temerity,  and  the  inconsis- 
teiicies  te  which  it  had  led.     And  this  view  of  the  Articles  was, 
as  usual,  received  with  impUcit  faith,  and  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  which  it  was  capable.    Hence  the  publi- 
cation of  many  a  pamphlet,  and  more  than  one  bulky  volume,  in 
which  such  theories  were  elaborately  and  pertinaciously  defended. 
Great  was  the  labour  employed  on  one  side  and  the  other  in 
aawuling  and  defending  these  theories.     When  suddenly  a  new 
light  flailed  upon  their  authors ;  the  falsehood  of  all  these  theo- 
ries was  acknowledged,  and  after  having  for  years  struggled  to 
mmtain  and  propagate  Bomanism  within  the  bosom  of  the 
CInrch  of  England,  the  unsoundness  of  this  '^  non-natural  ^^  theory 
beeame  glaringly  evident ;  and  its  disappointed  authors,  unable 
to  return  to  tne  faith  from  which  they  had  apostatized,  took 
nhge  from  their  defeat  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

While,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  te  concur  with 
those  who  appear  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  secession 
which  has  taKen  place,  we  are  not  disposed  te  consider  the  result 
as  merely  benencial  to  the  Church.  Some  advantages  have 
doubtless  followed  from  it.  The  secession  of  this  small  party  has 
certainlv  tended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  angry  and  unceasing  contro- 
Tensy  which  was  disturbing  us ;  and  though  it  must  be  expected 
that  many  inconveniences  will  for  a  time  continue,  it  may  still  be 
hoped,  that  patience,  and  charity,  and  stedfastness  of  principle, 
wiu^  in  the  end,  avail  to  the  removal  of  what  evii  t^ts^vca. 
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Undoubtedly,  if  the  Ohureh  has  not  lost  any  fiuthfal  adherrati 
by  the  recent  secession,  the  gain  to  Romanism  has  been  considow 
able.     To  a  small  body  like  that  of  Romanism,  the  accession  of 
even  one  or  two  hundred  conyerts,  of  some  education  and  statioiii 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment.     As  the  English  Ohureh  extendt 
to  thirteen  miUions  of  the  population,  induding  all  the  hi^ier 
classes,  the  loss  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  her  members  is  vHk  of 
any  serious  consequence ;  but  to  Romanism,  with  its  half  miDion 
of  adherents,  and  in  its  destitution  of  support  by  the  higher 
classes,  a  small  accession,  such  as  has  happened,  is,  inde^  s 
matter  of  great  rejoicing,  and  of  considerable  importance.    A 
little  community  like  theirs  feels,  of  course,  yery  deeply  even  a 
small  addition  of  numerical  or  moral  force.     What  has  recently 
occurred  has  raised  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Romanists  and 
of  their  supporters  on  the  Continent  to  a  veiy  great  d^pree.    U 
was  firmly  beUeved  that  the  whole   Ohureh  of  England  wii 
on  the  point  of  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  papacy; 
and  that  the  whole  clergy  were  under  the  influemse  of  the  partj 
which  has  left  us.     These  sanguine  expectations  have  been  a 
little  disappointed.     The  '^  instalment  ^^  is  a  very  limited  one* 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  clergy  have,  within  the  last  few  yean» 
apostatized  from  the  Ohurdi;  but  there  seems  no  prospect  of 
any  further  defection  on  a  respectable  scale;   and   what  hil 
occurred  has  unquestionably  tended  to  produce  in  the  Ohuroh  a 
more  general  feeling  against  Romanism,  than  had  previoiid^ 
existed.     It  has  also  produced  some  works  in  refutation  of  the 
claims  of  Romanism,   which  will   survive  the   occasion  whidi 
called  them  forth ;  and  amongst  them  is  the  volume,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

The  series  of  letters  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  ; 
M.  Gondon,  and  which  now  appear  in  their  collective  form,  wai 
partially  laid  before  the  public  last  year,  when  we  had  the  pleasuie  ^ 
of  noticing  the  portion  which  then  made  its  appearance. 

M.  Gondon  is  one  of  those  who  cherishes  the  hope  and  expeo* 
tation  that  the  English  nation  will  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  His  work,  entitled  "  Mouvement  Religieux  en  Ahgletenre,* 
&c.,  is  a  su£Gicient  proof  of  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  our 
afikirs;  and  with  this  writer  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  maintained  a 
correspondence,  which  has  issued  in  the  publication  before  us. 
After  alluding  to  a  letter  received  from  M.  Gondon,  in  which  hia 
hopes  of  the  conversion  of  England  to  Romanism  were  expressed, 
Dr.  Wordsworth  thus  proceed  :— 

''Since  that  letter  was  written,  much  has  occurred  in  Franee  and 
flngland  to  strengthen  that  expectation.    The  number  of  converU  to 
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Rome  has  been  augmented  by  fresh  aceeaaions,  of  which  full  details 
hkwe  been  published  and  circulated  in  your  country ;  and  an  open 
demonstration  has  been  made  of  the  same  hopes  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other.  No  less  than  thirty-nine  of  your  archbishops  and  bishops 
have  enjoined  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  dioceses  to  offer  up  public 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  England.  Masses  have  been  said  and 
Etaniee  chanted  for  the  '  return  of  England,'  as  you  term  it,  *  to  the 
wdty  of  the  Church.'  Indulgences  have  been  granted  to  all  priests 
who  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  to  all  laymen  who  partake  of 
it,  in  the  intentien  of  interceding  for  our  restoration  to  the  Faith.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Rome  has  spoken.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  has  authorised 
a  Novena  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  for  our 
conversion.  He  has  granted  three  hundred  days'  indulgence  to  all 
who  visited  the  church  during  the  Novena,  and  plenary  indulgence  to 
ttose  who,  after  confession  and  communion,  paid  five  visits  to  the 
dmroh  during  that  period." — pp.  1,  2. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  introduces  the  subject  of  his  letters  by  a 
dear  andi  explicit  statement  of  his  views  of  the  religious  position 
of  Borne  and  its  adherents. 

"  Before  I  proceed  further,  allow  me  to  acquaint  you  with  my  opinions 
•oneeming  your  relation,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  France  generally, 
tons  in  England,  and  to  our  Church.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  blessed 
Loid  designed  his  Church  to  be  commensurate  with  the  world  in 
extent,  and  co-existent  with  it  in  duration.  This  Church, — thence 
cslled  Catholic  or  Universal, — has  many  constituent  elements,  com- 
monly termed  particular  Churches,  Some  of  these  are  in  a  sounder 
state  than  others ;  some  are  in  a  healthy,  some  in  a  morbid,  some  in 
smeribund  condition.  Start  not,  I  pray  you,  if  I  profess  my  convic- 
tion that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  of  this  last  description ;  and  that  those 
Bstional  Churches  which  communicate  with  her  in  all  her  doctiines  are 
Bseessarily  in  the  same  predicament. 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  allow  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  its  members  in  separating 
hwk  iL  "Wilful  schism  is  a  mortal  sin.  No  disease  can  be  imagined 
10  great  that  this  can  be  its  remedy.  No  Church  on  earth  is  perfect : 
the  ApostoHo  and  Apocalyptic  Churches  were  tainted  with  heresies. 
Tsies  there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  mixed  with  the  wheat,  in  every  part 
qf  the  universal  4cld  of  the  Church ;  and  if  the  wheat  will  uproot  itself 
kcanse  of  the  tares  near  it,  it  must  look  to  grow,  or  rather  to  wither, 
is  the  otr,  for  it  will  never  find  a  place  to  its  mind  in  the  soil.  There- 
fin,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  calling  on  you,  or  any  one  else,  to  pluck 
imaelfw^  ftom  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  he  has  been  sown  by  the 
providence  of  God.  No :  let  him  only  take  care  not  to  be  tares,  but  to 
be  good  wheai. 

**  But  then^  you  must  suffer  me  to  add,  that  the  case  may  occur  of 
a  Chnrch  not  allowing  any  persons  to  communicate  with  k^x,  ^'xott^^ 
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on  this  condition,  that  they  communicate  with  her  in  her  corruptions^ 
A  schism  must  then  take  place ;  and  wilful  schism,  as  was  before  said, 
is  a  mortal  sin ;  and  wo  to  him  who  gives  occasion  to  it ;  wo  to  him, 
I  say,  '  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.'  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case 
supposed  the  whole  guilt  of  the  schism  lies  with  the  Church  whiph 
imposes  sinful  terms  of  communion  ;  and  the  party  who  does  not  com* 
municate  with  her  does  not  separate  himself ;  that  is,  is  not  guilty  of 
schism.  He  is  not  the  injurer,  but  the  injured ;  he  does  not  comnut 
evil,  but  suffers  it. 

"  Whether  the  Church  of  Rome  does  impose  sinful  terms  of  com* 
munion  on  her  lay  members,  I  leave  you  to  judge :  that  she  does 
impose  them  on  her  clergy^  by  compelling  them  to  subscribe  the  Creed 
of  Pius  lY., — which  contains  twelve  articles  not  merely  unknown  to 
the  Primitive  Church,  but,  for  the  most  part,  contrary  to  what  it 
received  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  destructive  of  it,— with  an 
express  declaration  that  out  of  this  faith  so  enforced  there  is  no  salva- 
tion,-—does  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  that,  whether  any 
one  subscribes  this  creed  or  no,  she  is  guilty  of  schism  by  obtruding  iU 
I  for  my  part  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm.  If  the  whole  of  her  priesthood 
were  to  abjure  this  oath  as  an  illicit  one,  she  herself  would  alone  lie 
responsible  for  what  she  would  call  their  apostasy." — ^pp.  3 — 5. 

A  very  just  distinction  is  made  between  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  bom  in  foreign  countries,  and  educated  in  the  Boiiuai 
communion,  and  that  of  persons  who,  having  been  baptized  and 
brought  up  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  hafB 
afterwards  fallen  away  from  it. 

**  Let  the  Church  of  England  be  as  defective  as  they  allege  it  is  it 
means  of  spirituality  and  holiness ;  let  her  even  be  as  corrupt  as  its- 
affirm  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be,  still  they  cannot  prove  that  she  is  not 
a  Church,  and  that  she  is  not  the  Church  in  which  they  themselves  have 
been  baptized ;  and  unless  they  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  she  hai 
excommunicated  them  by  imposing  on  them  sinful  terms  of  communion,- 
as  we  can  show  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  excommunicate  all  those- 
who  cannot  receive  the  un  scriptural  and  anti-scriptural  additions  she 
has  made  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  all  the  apostolic^ 
Churches,  they  have  severed  themselves  from  the  Church,  and  are 
guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  schism,  they  are  aiders  and  a^ttors  of 
those  who  set  up  altar  against  altar,  priest  against  priest,  and  biahop^^ 
against  bishop;  that  is,  they  are  promoters  of  'confusion  and  eveiy. 
evil  work.'     It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  them  to  speak  of  their  *  haviii( 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome :'  they  have  joined  no  Church,  nor  can  thejt' 
do  so.     They  are  wilful  schismatics,  and,  as  such,  have  put  thenuMteiB^-' 
out  of  communion  with  the  whole  Catholic  Chnrch.     They  are  *  sino^ 
matre,  sine  sede,  orbi  fide,  extorres  sine  lare,'  like  Cain.     Let  theni 
even  then  possess  the  knowledge  of  Apostles,  and  the  faith  of  martynj 
9^d  the  eloquence  of  angels ;  yea,  let  them  give  all  their  goods  to  feed  ' 
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the  poor,  and  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  yet  they  have  broken  the  bonds 
of  Church  unity,  and  therefore  they  have  not  charity  ;  for,  as  St. 
Augustine  says, '  Non  habent  Dei  charitatem,  qui  non  diligunt  Ecclesiae 
unitatem,'  and  therefore  their  gifts  and  graces,  whatever  they  may  be, 
profit  them  nothing,  but  only  serve  to  increase  their  condemnation." — 
pp.  6,  7. 

This  is  powerfully  and  justly  said;  and  such  expressions  of 
sentiment  are  really  valuable  in  the  present  day,  in  which  men 
have  learnt  to  be  so  very  tender  and  gentle  in  their  condemna- 
ibn  of  error,  that  the  language  of  reproof,  and  expostulation,  and 
warning  is  virtually  at  an  end.     There  is  a  morbid  delicacy  of 
feeling  on  such  subjects  too  generally  prevalent,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  Dr.  Wordsworth  thus  boldly  expressing  his  sentiments, 
and  not  hesitating  fearlessly  to  condemn,  as  an  awful  act  of 
ain,  the  secession  of  those  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  knowledge,  have  closed  their  eyes  on  the  truth, 
and  have  oecome  more  dark  and  more  superstitious  than  even 
tbose  to  whom  they  have  united  themselves.     Ultramontanism 
itself — the  very  extremest  and  most  superstitious  party  in  the 
Church  of  Bome,  has  felt  itself  distanced  by  the  extravagance  of 
its  youthful  admirers  and  proselytes.  Whatever  had  been  rejected 
IQ  Komanism  by  the  good  sense  and  the  learning  of  its  more  intel- 
&»nt  adherents,  has  been  blindly  advocated  by  these  neophytes. 
With  them  the  Virgin  Mary  has  become  a  real  goddess,  and  all 
that  is  wanting  now  is,  that  her  worship  should  wholly  supplant 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  indeed  increas- 
ing so  continually  in  the  Roman  communion,  or  developing  itself, 
tt  tiiese  theorists  say,  that  we  can  only  look  to  the  speedy  advent 
of  some  such  consummation. 

The  mention  of  this  term  "  development '^  brings  us  to  the 
object  of  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s  volume.  He  observes,  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  compose  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Newman's  essay  on 
that  subject,  which  has,  he  observes,  been  already  done  by 
Dr.  Moberly,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Irons,  and  Professor  Butler 
oTDublin. 

**  My  present  concern,"  he  continues,  "  is  not  with  any  individual 
vioik  or  person  whatsoever,  but  with  a  system ;  and  I  advert  to  that 
ibhime  only  sd  £it  as  it  is  connected  with  a  system,  and  as  it  illustrates 
tfe'  proposition  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  following 
Itttm — I  mean  the  destructive  character  of  Romish  principles.  When 
cuTied  to  their  legitimate  results,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  subversive 
of  all  that  18  most  valuable  and  sacred  in  morids,  politics,  and  reli- 
gfciii."-— p.  9. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  proceeds  to  consider  the  question,  how  far 
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the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Developmeni,^ 
is  really  that  of  the  Boman  Church.     He  observes,  that  a  year 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  and  that 
there  has,  therefore,  been  ample  time  for  the  judgment  of  Ae 
Church  of  Borne  to  be  expressed  upon  it.     What  that  judgmeiifc 
is  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been,  and  what  has  not  beM 
done.     In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Boman 
pontifical,  every  one  who  has  been  an  abetter  of  heresy,  and  who 
IS  afterwards  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the   Church  of 
Borne,  is  required  to  anathematize  every  heresy ;  and  as  Mr. 
Newman  has  not  been  required,  on  his  admission  to  the  Bomaii 
communion,  to  recant  any  of   the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
'^  Essay,^^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  doctrines  of  that  pubEdh 
tion  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Borne.    And, 
besides  this,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  would  doubtless  hafcj 
placed  its  note  of  condemnation  on  the  '^  Essay,^  if  it  had  con- 
tained any  thing  which  was  erroneous^^s  false  in  the  opinion  d 
the  Congregation.     But,  in  addition,  the  work  ia^  question  hd 
received  the  most  marked  applause  from  the  Bomish  communis 
generally.     In  the  leading  Ecclesiastical  Beview  of  France  it  iM 
been  termed  ^^  un  beau  fruit.^^     In  the  Dublin  Beview  it  has  been 
highly  applauded,  in  an  article  attributed  to  one  of  the  Bomidi 
vicars  apostolic,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : — "  Tbi 
reader  must  peruse  this  volume  as  the  description  of  the  proGeai 
of  reasoning  by  which  the  author^'s  powerful  and  well-stored  mini 
was  brought  to  a  full  accordance  with  Catholic  truth.^    Anoihi^ 
vicar-apostolic,  a  Dr.  Gillis,  who  resides  at  Edinburgh,  deliverel 
a  series  of  lectures  upon  it  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  thus,  td 
Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks,  receiving  the  Essayist  into  the  numbed 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  placing  his  volume  bf 
the  side  of  the  "  Liber  Sententiarum"  of  teter  Lombard,  and 
the  ''  Secunda  Secundse'^  of  Thomas  Aquinas.     Besides  this,  H 
appears  from  the  Univers^  the  ecclesiastical  intelligencer  of  the 
Continent,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development*"  his 
been  honoured  with  a  mark  of  approbation  by  the  pope  himsdf. 
The  same  letter  from  Bome,  which  appeared  in  that  periodical, 
and  which  informed  its  readers  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
month  of  March,  last  year,  to  prayers  by  a  religious  societ^^  for 
the  conversion  of  England,  also  stated  that  Pc^  Gregory  aVI. 
had  presented  a  '^  beautiful  crucifix^''  to  Mr.  Newman ;  and^thl 
present  pope  is  said  to  have  given  public  proofs  of  the  secme  sefh 
timents.     We  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  various  ptoofe  ad» 
duced  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  show,  that  the  "  Essay  on  Deve^ 
lopment^^  is  regarded  in  the  Boman  commimion  as  eatirefy  ia 
accordance  with  sound  doctrine.    It  is  oertainly  a  Jr^navkftUe 
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fliet,  that  no  one  has  attempted  in  that  oommunion  to  take  exeep- 
ikm  to  its  doctrine  in  any  one  point.  We,  therefore,  hasten  to 
ibte  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s  inferenees. 

"  Looking,  tken,  at  the  reception  of  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Development^"  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  this  volume  as  his  con- 
iMsion  of  faith, — ^looking  at  the  tributes  of  honour  which  have  been 
pad  to  him  and  his  work,  by  prelates  of  your  Church,  and  by  the  pope ; 
eoosideiing  also  that  unity  of  doctrine  and  practice  is  affirmed  by  your 
Church,  to  be  her  special  badge  and  prerogative,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  great  disrespect  to  her  if  we  did  not  allow  that  this  work  is,  (to 
adopt  the  first-mentioned  bishop's  words,)  '  in  full  accordance  with 
Catholic  truth,'  as  received  and  professed  in  the  communion  of  Rome. 
Ton  cannot  wish  us  to  imagine  that  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  can  have  been  deluded ;  and  that  he  can  have  extended  his  favour  to 
the  publisher  of  a  theory  inconsistent  with  Roman  orthodoxy." — p.  17. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  also  observes,  that  a  translation  of  the  '^  Essay 
m  Development^'*  into  French,  by  Mr.  Newman^s  authority ^  is 
imblioly  announced  in  France ;  and  that,  as  he  is  now  a  student 
■t  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  the  publication  of  this  translation 
Most  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
^  Essay  on  Development "'*  are  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox  in 
ilie  Roman  communion. 

Considering  the  Proteus^like  evasions  of  Romanism  when 
prooBod  in  controversy,  and  its  facility  of  devising  distinctions  for 
fbe  purpose  of  escaping  from  every  difficulty  which  may  come  in 
its  way,  it  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  have  established 
my  point  so  satisfactorily  and  irrefragably  as  this  has  been  done. 
Doobtless  no  Romanist  will  acknowledge  the  particular  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Newman^s  work  as  coming  to  him  enforced  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  because  none  such  has  been  formally 
given  to  it ;  but  still,  as  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  censure 
or  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  Roman  communion, 
as  its  author  has  been  received  with  the  highest  honour,  and  his 
work  is  openly  republished,  and  translated,  and  applauded  by 
Bomisb  Reviews,  and  Romish  Prelates,  it  can  only  be  inferred 
that  its  general  principle  and  doctrine  is  entirely  in  accordance 
widi  the  Bomish  Creed. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  The  ^^ Essay  on  Development"^  furnishes  a  new  and 
wy  powerftd  amiment  against  Romanism.  It  places  in  the 
most  stoiking  and  remarkable  point  of  view,  the  utter  contradio- 
tioai  in  first  principles  of  tiie  leading  writers  in  defence  of 
Bomanism.  The  doctrine  of  development  is  absolutely  and 
9otinij  opposed  to  thai  of  traditi(»i.    Its  first  prinei^te  la^  \bai\i 
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reliffion  has  been  derived  from  a  few  leading  principles  Iai( 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  that  it  has  grown  a 
panded  with  the  growth  of  the  human  mind;  that  it 
beginnings  were  imperfect  essays,  as  it  were,  which  were 
wards  carried  to  perfection ;  that  the  articles  of  the  faith  a 
leading  features  of  ecclesiastical  polity  did  not  subsist  at  tli 
but  were  reasoned  out  and  devis^  in  after-ages.  Ail  this 
plausible,  and  sounds  very  well,  until  we  hear  the  other 
the  question  from  different  advocates  of  the  Bomish  C 
From  them  we  learn  that  all  these  statements  and  theor 
wholly  false  and  erroneous ;  for  that,  instead  of  any  thii 
expansion,  or  noveltv,  or  invention,  the  whole  of  the  Gl 
doctrine  and  disciplme  has  come  down  without  the  si 
change  from  the  Apostles  themselves.  Every  ihif^is  an  af 
tradition.  The  worship  of  saints  is  an  apostolic  tradition 
the  use  of  images ;  so  is  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
papacy;  so  is  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  every  thii 
which  is  maintained  by  Romanists!  To  hear  these  ^ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  novelty  of  doctrine  possible 
Roman  Church :  there  has  been,  and  there  can  be  no  chi 
any  kind.  The  office  of  the  Church  is  merely  to  decline 
i  /!  declare  what  her  faith  is,  and  altoays  has  been. 

This  also  is  very  plausible,  and  sounds  exceedingly  well 
then,  what  a  very  awkward  circumstance  it  is  that  the  aut! 
the  theory  of  development  have  contrived  entirely  to  ove 
these  notions,  and  have  been  so  extremely  candid  as  to  infc 
that  not  one  of  these  things  is  of  apostolic  origin ;  tha 
are  merely  the  result  of  circumstances,  or  were  excogits 
the  course  of  ages,  long  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles ! 
are  we  to  think,  when,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  justly  remarks 
are  on  this  fundamental  question,  '^  Doctors  against  D 
Bishops  against  Bishops,  Councils  against  Councils, 
against  Popes  V 

We  look  upon  it,  that  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  1 
cently  gained  a  very  great  advantage  by  the  doctrine  of  d 
ment,  which  it  did  not  previously  possess.  Till  receni 
theory  of  all  advocates  of  Romanism  was  quite  simple  ai 
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\i^  in  some,  respects  defective ;  for .  the  mass  of  pretended 
luthorities:  adduced  in  proof  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  these 
points  of  Itomanism,  was  so  great,  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  for 
joen  generally  to  examine  them  fully ;  and  therefore  an  impression 
fBast  have  remained  on  some  minds,  that  by  possibility  proofs 
might  exist  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  sifted.     But  the  case 

/i»  wholly  altered  when  Romanism  itself^  in  another  shape,  comes 
forward  to  relieve  us  of  alL  doubts  and  anxieties,  by  assuring  us 
that  it  would  be  mere  nonsense  to  think  of  looking  for  such 
things  in  Apostolic  tradition — that  they  were  decidedly  invented 
long  after  the  Apostles — and  that  they  could  not  have  existed  at  the 
ieginning ! 

•  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  very  distinctly  perceived  the  advantages 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  advocates  of  Catholic  truth  in 

,  their  contest  with  Romanism.  In  fact,  the  character  of  the 
contest  ought  hereafter,  where  there  is  any  knowledge  of  the 
itate  of  opinion,  to  change  altogether.     If  these  contradictions 

^  ire  well  followed  up  add  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Romanists, 

>.  we  shall  anticipate  nothing  less  than  the  rou{  and  overthrow  of 

':  their  whole  system. 

We  must  extract  the  following  passage  in  illustration  of  what 
lias  been  said : — 

^     "  The  aim  of  war  is  peace,  and  the  end  of  controversy  is  truth* 

'The  question  is  now  simplified  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 

''England  by  the  "Essay  on  Development;"    and  its  appearance  is, 

therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  reason  for  gratitude  to  Him  whose 

■  peculiar  attribute  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  deeply  to  be  deplored 

'  though  it  be  for  the  author's  sake  that  such  a  work  should  have  ever 

been  written.     Abundant  though  the  evidence  is,  that  the  theory  of 

development  is  the  only  consistent  theory  of  Romanism,  yet  it  has 

never,  I  believe,  been  propounded   so  distinctly,  or  worked  out  so 

elaborately,  as  by  the  author  of  this  volume." — p.  23. 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  Jesuit  Professor  Perrone,  Dr. 
Wordsworth  says : — 

"  Whether  he  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  Mr.  Newman  has  now 
lidopted  Dr.  Mohler*s  profound  theory,'and  has  developed  it  in  its  full 
amplitude,' remains  yet  to  be  seen.  .  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  with  the 
riw?  of  this  theory,  that  of  primitive  tradition,  to  which  the  professor 
clings  80  fondly,  must  fall. 

.    '  Non  bene  conveniunt,  neque  in  una  sede  morantur.'. 

The  Charch  of  Rome  is  now  in  a  very  critical  position.  She  desires  to 
be  like  the  last  day  of  the  Athenian  months  tvn  koX  via,  both  new  and, 
M  at  the  same  time.  But  she  cannot  remain  where  she  is.  The  new 
moon  must  appear.    And  the  essayist  has  been  the  fii^st  lo  ^.xitiOMXi^^  \\» 
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in  a  bold  and  audible  voiee.    Will  tbe  tbtttik  bim  fof  doing  so  t    At  h 
present  he  hat  served  only  to  rtmind  us  of  hei  variations  ;  to  call  our  |P< 
attention  to  tbe  fact,  that  some  of  ber  doctors  are  for  tradition,  some  for 
developmenti  some  for  both.     Is  this  consistent  with  truth  ?    Is  thii 
unity  ?     I  begin  to  think  that  you  will  ere  long  baye  cause  to  fue  kit 
conversion." — ^p.  31|  32. 

Br.  Wordsworth  contrasts  with  the  shifting  and  unsettled 
principles  of  the  Bomish  belief,  the  firm  and  stable  basis  on 
which  the  English  Church  has  taken  her  stand,  namely,  on  Scrip- 
ture, confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  general  consent  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  earliest  ages.  And  he  goes  on  to  show,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  "  Essay  on  Development.^  that  the  principle  of 
the  Church  of  Home  tends  to  the  entire  suoversion  of  the  reason^ 
as  a  channel  for  the  reception  of  truth.  He  dwells  on  the  fblly 
and  the  extravagance  of  that  strange  mystical  theory  advocated 
in  the  ^^  Essa^  on  Development,'*^  \mich  altogether  excludes  ra- 
tional inquiry  mto  the  proofs  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  he  has 
scarcely  remarked,  so  strongly  at  least  as  it  deserves  to  be  noted, 
the  utter  inconsistency  of  thus  with  otie  hand  extinguishing  all 
operations  of  the  human  reason  and  intellect  in  the  investigation 
of  religion,  while,  with  another,  that  very  intellect  is  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  and  invested  with  the  power  of 
devising  a  continual  multiplication  of  articled  of  fkith.  Assuredly 
nothing  can  be  more  glaringly  inconsistent  than  this  alternate 
deification  and  annihilation  of  the  human  intellect.  Like  every 
other  of  the  many  tortuous  systems  of  defending  llotnanism,  it 
sufiiciently  indicates  the  real  weakness  and  falsehood  of  the  cause 
which  it  professes  to  uphold.  A  Jesuit^  to  be  sure,  will  never  be 
without  some  distinction  or  evasion  by  which  he  may  contrive  to 
vnnd  himself  out  of  any  contradictions,  however  plain  and  evident* 
There  are,  doubtless,  men  who  could  gravely  undertake  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  absurd  or  unreasonable  in  contending  that 
**  black  is  white ;"  but  still,  when  men  get  so  far  as  to  make  pro- 
positions of  that  nature,  they  have  placed  themselves  at  a  disad- 
Tantage. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s  able  refutation  of 
the  theories  on  this  subject  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Development,'' 
lirhieh  is  deserving  of  notice  from  the  completeness  of  the  ans^rer 
to  Mr.  Newman''s  assertions. 

"  He  thus  writes :  *  It  is  the  very  objection  urged  by  (the  infidel) 
Oelsus^  that  Christians  were  but  parallel  to  the  credulous  vietims  of 
jugglers  or  of  devotees,  who  itinerated  through  the  pagan  population* 
He  says  that  soine  do  not  even  wish  to  give  or  to  receive  a  reoMon  for 
Iheir  faitbi  but  sa/i  Do  not  mfuir0f  bui  belkve,  and,  Thy  faUh  mill  mifi 
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'tfce,  and,  A  bad  thing  is  the  world's  wisdom,  and  foolishness  is  a  good.' 
How  does  Origen  answer  the  charge  ?  By  denying  the  fact,  and  Apeak- 
mg  of  reason  as  proving  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine,  and  faith,  after 
tbat  Conclusion,  receiving  the  contents,  as  it  is  now  popular  to  main- 
tain  ?  Par  from  %t  ;  he  grant*  the  fact*  alleged  against  the  Churchy 
and  defends  tt" 

Dr»  Wol^worth,  id  reply,  first  quoted  a  pASda^  from  Barrow^ 
iti  which  this  objection  made  by  Oelsua  is  consmered,  and  then 
pfoceeds  thus  :-^ 

*'  Now  fbr  a  word  concerning  Origen.  To  adopt  the  essayist's  lan- 
guage, *  How  does  Origen  answer  the  charge  of  Celsun  V  'He  grants 
the  fact  alleged  against  the  Church  by  Celsus  and  defends  it,*  is  the 
Hsayist's  reply.  Bat  let  Origen  speak  for  himself.  I  cite  from  his 
third  book  against  Celsus.  Celsus  (says  he)  thus  writes :  '  We  see 
jugglers  exhibiting  their  legerdemain  in  the  streets,  but  never  coming 
into  the  company  of  wise  men,  nor  daring  to  act  there  ;  but  when  they 
behold  children  and  slaves  and  a  mob  of  silly  folk,  then  they  intrude 
themselves  and  display  their  feats.'  But  look,  says  Origen,  Miow 
Celsus  calummales  tts,  comparing  us  to  mountebanks,  itinerating 
•through  the  populace.  What  do  we  like  them  ?  What  do  we  even  like 
his  own  pagan  philosophers?  They  are  not  scrupulous  about  their 
Bcholars ;  any  one  may  hear  them  who  lists.  But  we,  as  much  as  we 
can,  pre^examine  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  us,  and  make  them 
rehearse  to  us  before  we  admit  them  to  our  communion.'  •  .  • 

"  Hear  Origen  again  :  '  Celsus  affirms  that  we  say,  this  life's  wisdom 
is  bad,  and  that  foolishness  is  good ;  but  I  reply,  he  calumniously  m»- 
represents  our  words,  not  stating  then!  as  they  are  uttered  by  St.  Paul, 
*  if  any  of  yon  appears  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  foolish,* 
that  he  may  become  wise.  Therefore,'  adds  Origen,  *  the  Apostle  does 
M  say  that  wisdom  is  folly  tvith  God,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
is  folly.'  And  again  Celsus  says,  *  We  teach  men  not  to  ejtamine,  but 
believe.  But,'  argues  Origen,  •  what  is  more  rational  than  to  believe  in 
God  ?  Let  your  philosophers  boast  of  their  investigations ;  not  kss 
researeh  than  theirs,  to  say  the  least,  will  be  found  among  Christians 
eoneerning  their  articles  of  belief.'  He  allows,  and  very  justly,  that  aU 
men  cannot  examine  the  grounds  of  every  particular  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  miracles  of  mercy  wrought  by 
Christ  entitle  Him  to  be  heard  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  and  that  the 
dt>ctrines  ought  to  be  received  for  His  work's  sake.  But  what  is  the|;e 
here  to  justify  the  assertion  that  Origen  allowed  the  paliditif  of  the 
objection  urged  by  Celsus,  that  Christians  believed  without  reason?. 
Nothing."— pp.  47—49. 

We  have  (quoted  the  above  as  affording  a  Striking  example  of 
the  iaeility  with  which  startling  assertions  can  be  made  with  a 
ahow  ef  teaming,  and  with  some  foundation  of  truth  most  grossly 
penrerted.    It  is  never  safe  to  trust  quotations  of  writer*  Q\i  1\^ 
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Bomish  side  of  the  question.  Whenever  they  are  strong  and 
decisive  it  may  be  generally  suspected  that  they  are  either  forged, 
or  mistranslated^  or  misapplied.  Persons  are  frequently  not 
aware  of  this  ;  and  when  an  array  of  authorities  is  propounded  to 
them  they  are  perplexed,  from  not  suspecting  the  honesty  or  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  oflFer  them  in  proof :  but,  we  repeat,  that  in 
no  case  should  authorities  cited  by  Romanists  be  trusted.  In- 
quiry will  invariably  disclose  either  fabrication  or  some  falsifica- 
cation.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  very  same 
passages  which  have  been  long  since  proved  to  be  forgeries,  are 
unblushingly  brought  forward,  again  and  again,  by  the  advocates 
of  Romanism:  *  To  talk  of  an  appeal  to  antiquity,  when  spurious 
writings  are  continually  referred  to,  seems  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  challenge  which  should  always 
be  cheerfully  accepted  by  all  persons  of  competent  learning,  as 
the  exposure  which  follows,  or  ought  to  follow,  affords  a  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  Roguery  like  this  when  it  is  detected 
turns  to  the  discredit  of  its  authors,  who  keenly  smart  under  the 
infliction  of  a  public  disgrace.  We  have  not  the  i^ightest  doubt 
that  the  moral  code  of  J  esuitism  affords  full  immunity  and  free- 
dom for  the  adoption  of  such  discreditable  modes  of  proceeding ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying  would  be  found  by  experience,  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy .'^ 

Dr.  Wordsworth  passes  from  the  consideration  of  the  theories 
which  deny  the  exercise  of  reason  in  ascertaining  the  claims  of 
teligidn,  to  those  which  in  hke  manner  endeavour  to  subvert  th^ 
authority  of  Scripture  itself.  The  desperation  of  Romanists  in 
their  struggle  with  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  is,  in  no 
respect,  so  strikingly  shown,  as  in  their  treatment  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture*  Not  satisfied  with  maintaining  that  the  Scripture  ought  to 
be  understood  in  a  sense  accordant  with  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  beginning — that  Scripture  rightly  understood 
cannot  be  contradictory  to  the  belief  which  was  universally 
derived  from  it  by  the  holv  Fathers,  and  Councils,  and  the 
primitive  Church  generally — ^tlie  Jesuits  have  gone  to  the  during 
and  almost  incredible  length  of  denying  altogether  all  rational 
proofs  for  the  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  preservation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  They  have  borrowed  from  infidelity  and  rationalism, 
and  in  turn  supplied  them  with  weapons  for  assailing  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  itseli,  Jesuitism  has  denied  the  scriptural  proofs  for 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  defies  us  to  prove  from 
the  Bible  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Father.  It  asserts  that  Arianism  or  Socinianism  may  be 
just  as  well  proved  from  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  doctrine  of 
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orthodoxy.     It  dwells  upon  the  variations  in  the  text  of  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  faults  of  translators,  on  the 
differences  in  early  times  about  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  on 
every  thing  else  which  is   calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  and  then,  having 
accomplished,  as  it  imagines,  the  overthrow  of  all  the  evidences 
which  the  piety  and  learning  of  so  many  ages  have  discovered  in 
Holy  Scripture,  it  would  persuade  us  to  receive  those  Scriptures, 
which  it  has  thus  shaken,  as  the  mere  dictum  of  the  See  of  Ilome« 
This  is  a  very  triumphant  conclusion,  doubtless.     Our  Jesuit 
imagines,  that  he  has  driven  us  into  a  position  in  which  we  must^ 
if  we  are  to  remain  Christians,  begin  by  believing  the  infallibility 
of  the  See  of  Borne.     He  supposes,  that  we  are  at  his  mercy,  and 
that  we  must  now  ground  our  faith  wholly  and  entirely  on  the 
See  of  Borne — must  become,  in  fact,  papists,  before  we  become 
Christians.     But  the  wily  Jesuit  does  not  perceive,  apparently, 
that  at  this  very  point  he  has  himself  prevented  the  possibility  of 
any  firm  belief  m  the  See  of  Borne,  and  therefore  of  Christianity. 
For  what  is  his  next  step  I     Having  broken  down  the  evidences 
for  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  appeals  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  those  veiy  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of 
the  authority  of  the  papacy.     He  appeals  to  evidence  which  he 
has  himself  endeavoured  to  prove  worthless !     The  Jesuit  has 
overreached  himself  in  this  course  of  argument.     He  has  cut 
away  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.     If  the  Scripture  has 
any  rational  foundation  at  all — if  it  is  made  a  medium  of  proof  by 
the  Bomd^nist  for  establishing  the  infallibility  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  equally  made  a  medium  of  proof  by  Protestants 
against  the  doctrine   of  transubstantiation,   purgatory,  or  the 
worship  of  angels.     If  it  furnishes  a  good  and  a  valid  foundation 
for  faitn  in  the  one  case,  it  does  so  in  the  other  also.     When 
arguments  of  this  kind  are  attempted,   i.  e.   when   Bomanists 
endeavour  to  overthrow  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  they  should  be  permitted,  we  think,  to  carry  out  their 
proofs  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.     And  then  it  may  be  shown 
m  what  a  dilemma  they  have  placed  themselves.     To  attenipt  to 
meet  all  the  reasonings  of  Jesuits  who  argue  against  the  Bible, 
while  they  all  the  time  believe  in  its  inspiration,  is  a  mere  waste 
of  time.     The  true  refutation  of  such  folly  is  to  be  found  in 
detecting  the  consequences  which  follow  from  it.     If  the  whole 
Argument  of  the  Jesuit  leads  to  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  it 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  condemnation  of  this  system  by  every 
reh'gious  and  intelligent  mind. 

"  The  language  of  the  Essayist,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  "  concerning 
Holy  Scripture,  is,  as  I  shaJl  show,  entirely  in  accordauc^  m\!ici  ^^oX  ^^ 
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iome  of  your  most  distinguished  theologian^.  He  says,  that '  Scrip- 
ture needs  explanation,'  that  *  we  have  tried  it,  and  that  it  disappoints/ 
that '  it  has  its  unexplained  omissions/  that '  all  our  liOrd  said  and  did, 
His  actions,  parables,  replies,  censures,  are  evidences  of  a  legislation  'm 
germ  afterwards  to  be  developed ;'  that '  it  suggests  great  ques^iqos 
which  it  does  pot  solve.'  These  are  precisely  the  terms  in  which  many 
Homanist  divines  speak  on  the  same  sulgect.  St.  Paul  commends 
Timothy  for  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  a  child,  and  he  teaches 
us  that  they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  But,  in  order  to 
make  us  believe,  that  if  we  would  believe  any  thing,  we  must  believe 
in  the  pope,  your  Romish  doctors  strain  every  nerve  to  persuade  us 
that  Scripture  is  imperfect,  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and  unintelligible; 
and  that  the  reading  of  it  is  unnecessary  and  unprofitable,  if  not  dan- 
gerous* For  example :  *  Vain  is  the  labour,'  said  Cardinal  Hosius,  a 
papal  legate,  and  President  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  *  which  is  spent 
on  Holy  Scripture  ;  for  Scripture  is  but  a  creature  and  a  beggarly  ele^ 
ment«'  And  Ludovicus,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  in  a  speech  at  the 
same  council,  '  Scripture  is  only  l\fele$s  ink ;'  and  Pighius,  in  his  third 
book  of  controversies,,  calls  it  a  mute  judge,  a  -  pose  of  wax,  which 
allows  itself  to  be  pulled  this  way  and  that,  and  to  be  moulded  into  any 
form  you  please ;'  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  far  from  regarding  the 
reading  of  Scripture  as  necessary,  has  by  the  mouth  of  her  supreme 
head.  Pope  Clement  XL,  condemned,  asfaUe  and  scandalou9f  the  propo* 
sition,  '  that  the  Christian  Sunday  ought  to  be  hallowed  by  readipg  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,'  and  *  that  it  is  criminal  to  prohibit  Christians  from 
such  reading,'  and  '  that  to  take  away  from  them  the  New  Testament, 
is  to  close  against  them  the  mouth  of  Christ ;  to  interdict  them  the  use  of 
light,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  kind  of  excommunication.'  ""pp*  69,  ?Q« 

The  learned  writer  proceeds  at  some  length  to  discuss  tho 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  oa 
development,''  in  regard  to  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
not  formed  till  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  or,  ia  other  words, 
Christians  were,  according  ta  him,  uncertain  during  the  earlier 
ages  what  books  of  Holy  Scripture  were  of  sufficient  authority  to 
establish  articles  of  faith.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr. 
Wordsworth  in  his  able  and  satisfactory  reply  to  these  assertion^ 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  the  following  brief 
summary  of  his  remarks. 

He  observes  that  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Newman  both  affirni  that 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  made  till  the  end  of  thQ 
fourth  century.  Neither  of  these  writers  inform  us  toher^  this 
canon  was  made,  but  Dr.  Wordsworth  very  reasonably  infers  that 
they  mean  to  refer  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  860,  and  which  made  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  which 
were  to   be  read  in  the  Churoh,  including  both  the  If  ew  and 
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the  Old  Testaments.  Dr.  Wordsworth  inquires  whether  this 
Gounoil  intended  to  make  any  books  canonical  which  had  not 
been  so  before;  and  in  reply  to  this  question  he  quotes  the 
decree  of  the  Council,  which  supposes  the  books  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  to  be  known  by  all,  and  does  not  pretend  to  confer  any 
authority  upon  them,  its  injunction  that  none  but  the  canonical 
books  should  be  read,  implies  that  every  one  could  tell  what  the 
canonical  books  were.  The  Laodicean  decree,  therefore,  as  Dr. 
Wordsworth  justly  concludes, "  was  not  an  enactment,  but  a  decla- 
ration.*** 

It  13  probable  that  many  councils  before  that  of  Laodicea  may 
have  made  similar  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books ;  indeed  there 
is  evidence  that  some  declaration  on  the  subject  was  made  at  the 
Council  of  Nice ;  but  these  earlier  memorials  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  have  not  been  preserved.     There  is,  however,  an  evidence 
of  fhe  canonization  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
easily  ascertainable  from  the  facts  of  sacred  history.      These 
writmgs  were  addressed  to  the  Churches  by  the  Apostles,  and  as 
a  fact  we  find  that  they  were  read  out  in  all  Churches  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  universally  treated  with  the  reverence  and 
respect  that  was  due  to  their  acknowledged  inspiration.     The 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  "  made  itself  by  the  public  uscige  of 
the  Churqb  in  all  parts  of  the  world  C  and  we  have  ample  evir 
dence  to  prove  that  "  the  book^  of  the  New  Testament  wnich  we 
receive  as  inspired  were  so  received  as  soon  as  they  were  written.^* 
fioffinus,  a  Roman  presbyter  of  the  fifth  century,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as,  ^^  according  to  the 
tradition  of  our  ancestors,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.''    Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  again,  exhorts  us  only 
'^to  meditate  on  the  books  which  are  read  in  the  Church.     The 
Apostles,  as  primitive  bishops,  who  delivered  them  unto  us  were 
wiser  than  these.'*    TertuUian,  agAiH)  quotes  all  the  books  of  our 
canon,  except  an  Spistle  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St.  John,  and  per- 
haps that  of  St.  James,  expressly  sayi?  that  it  was  a  characteristic 
of  heresy  to  reject  the  books  of  Scnpture ;  an4  this  plainly  infers 
that  the  authority  of  these  book^  bad  been  fully  established  in  the 
Chiirch  by  that  time.  ^  There  can,  again,  be  no  doubt  that  tb^ 
four  Gt)spe]a  were  received  as  inspired  immediately  on  their  pub- 
lication.     The  testimony  of  Irena^us,   Tatian,   Polycarp,  and 
others,  who  were  companions  and  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  or  their 
immediate  successors,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  universal  accept- 
uice  of  these  four  Gospels  from  the  very  beginning. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  next  considers  the  evidence  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Encvatite  basics  in  the  time  of  Irenseus  at^  m<esa\)VycL^4L  ^s^ 
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having  rejected  these  epistles,  which  were  received  by  all  the 
Church.  It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  St.  Peter  himself  speaks 
of  these  epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  *'  Scripture,"  that  is,  as  strictly 
canonical  and  inspired;  and  they  were  read  in  all  Churches  as 
such  from  the  earliest  period.  Again,  the  old  Peschito  or  Syrian 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  made  in  the  first  or  second'cen- 
tury,  contains  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  Acts,  and  the  Gospels* 

**  Here,  then,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  "  we  have  advanced  another  very 
considerable  step,  and  our  astonishment  becomes  greater  than  before, 
that  any  one  should  assert  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
not  formed  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  and  that  a  person  who  has 
ventured  to  affirm  this  should  be  hailed  with  cordial  approval  by  the 
bishops  of  a  Christian  church.*'— -p.  iB6. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  those  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  which  were  not  v/niversally  received  from  the  beginning.  It 
appears  from  Eusebius  that  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  John,  were  not 
received  by  all,  but  only  the  majority  of  Christians.  Dr.  Word** 
worth''s  remarks  on  this  subject  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  before  the  reader : — 

"Now  permit  me  to  say,  this  reception  by  the  majority  was  itself 
equivalent  to  their  canonization  in  the  minds  of  all  judicious,  peace- 
loving,  and  candid  men  ;  so  far  at  least  that  they  would  hot  raise  any 
controversy  on  the  subject.  You  may  recollect  the  precept  of  Augustin 
on  this  subject :  *  In  canonical  Scriptures  you  must  follow  the  judg- 
ment '  (not  of  Rome,  but)  *  of  the  majority  of  churches  ;  you  will  prefer 
those  which  are  received  by  all  catholic  churches  to  those  which  are  nol 
received  by  some ;  but  in  those  which  are  not  universally  received,  yott 
will  prefer  those  which  the  major  and  graver  part  receive  to  those  which 
are  received  by  fewer  churches  and  those  of  minor  authority.  And  if 
you  find  some  received  by  the  -majority  and  others  received  by  the 
more  authoritative  churches — though  I  do  not  think  this  case  will  ever 
occur — you  may  regard  them  as  of  equal  authority.' 

'*  But  now,  my  dear  Sir,  do  I  intend  to  affirm  that  there  was  no  room 
for  doubting  of  the  canonicity  of  any  one  book  of  the  New  Testameni 
before  the  fifth  century  ?  No,  certainly  not :  there  was  room  for  sucU 
doubtirg  then ;  and  if  we  wish  to  doubt,  there  is  just  as  much  room  . 
for  doubting  no7i; ;  and,  if  we  please,  we  may,  on  the  strength  of  sucfi 
doubts  concerning  one  or  two  books  of  the  New  Testauient,  so  magnifjf 
and  exaggerate  the  evidence  in  favour  of  doubting,  as  to  affirm.  Id 
general  terms,  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  settled 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  or,  which  is  not  a  whit  more  prepos*' 
terous,  that  it  is  not  settled  at  this  day. 

'*  But  what  I  would  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  is  this,  that  the 
evidence  concerning  the  canon  of  the  New  Testanfkent  is  predsely  of  the 
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same  nature  anc(  degree  as  that  which  God  had  given  us  concerning  all 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  religion  rests.     That  evidence 
is  probable  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  there  is  abundance  of  it  to  convince 
our  reason  if  we  are  disposed  to  be  convinced,  and  not  enough  to  ex- 
elude  our  cavils  if  we  are  determined  to  be  captious.     The  evidence  is 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  excite  and  exercise  our  faith  if  we  are  willing  to 
believe,  but  not  such  as  to  compel  us  to  believe  if  we  desire  to  be  scepti- 
cal.    This,  I  say,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  proof 
vhich  God  has  given  us  of  the  truth  of  Christianity." — pp.  90,  91. 

It  IS  really  satisfactory  to  see  assertions  which  have  so  often 
passed  uncontradicted,  at  length  brought  fairly  to  the  test  and 
proved  to  be  utterly  untrue.  This  notion  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  not  decided  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and 
that  it  was  then  determined  by  authority,  is  one  which  Komish 
writers  are  continually  advancing,  and  which  is  frequently  ad- 
mitted to  be  put  forward  without  contradiction.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  whole  question  so  clearly  and  shortly 
treated  as  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  this  place.  This  is  one  proof 
out  of  many  that  Bomish  assertions  of  every  kind  should  not  be 
taken  upon  trust.  The  indolence  of  the  human  mind  disposes  it 
to  acquiescie  in  bold  assertions  and  statements,  rather  than  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  examining  the  truth  of  what  is  proposed 
to  it ;  and  few  men  comparatively  have  the  abilities  and  the  per- 
severance to  detect  the  fallacies  and  the  errors  of  false  historical 
statements  which  have  passed  current  for  some  time.  We,  there- 
fore, feel  that  gratitude  is  due  to  such  writers  as  Dr.  Words- 
vorth,  who  apply  their  attention  to  the  criticism  of  the  facts  and 
statements  obtruded  upon  us  by  Komanists.  It  is  only  by  re- 
peated exposures  that  they  can  be  taught  to  speak  with  honesty 
and  fairness. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  we 
:  should  wish  to  have  done,  through  his  powerful  refutation  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  a  tradition  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  and 
supplying  articles  of  faith  which  are  not  contained  in  Scripture. 
While  we  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  Wordsworth's  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  in  dealing  with  a  Romanist,  we  think  that  he  has 
scarcely  pointed  out  sufficiently  the  inconsistency  which  exists  on 
this  as  on  so  many  other  important  topics,  amongst  the  Romish 
divines.  This  inconsistency  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  a 
work  to  which  Dr.  Wordswoiiih  refers  in  this  place,  and  in  which 
it  was  shown,  that  while  the  popular  Romish  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tion,— that,  namely,  which  is  held  by  the  great  mass  of  theolo- 
gians,— ^asserts  the  imperfection  of  Scripture,  and  the  necessity 
of  tradition  as  a  supplement  to  it,  there  have  been  not  a  few  of 
the  meet  esiinent  Itomish  divines  who  have  taught  the  perfection- 
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of  Scripture  in  all  points;  and  further,  that  while  one  elaairf ;1 
Eomish  divines  maintain  that  such  tenets  as  purgatory,  the  wom  i 
ship  of  saints,  transubstantiation,  &o.,  are  derived  only  from 
tradition,  others  assert  with  equal  confidenee  that  they  are 
plainly  written  in  Holy  Scripture.  These  differences  are  hi^jf'j 
instructive  ;  and  the  portion  of  Mr.  Palmer^s  work  on  which  l)rH 
Wordsworth  here  conunents,  and  one  or  two  expressions  of 
which  the  Jesuit  Perrone  has  endeavoured  to  prove  mistakeiL^ 
supplies  considerable  materials  for  the  use  of  those  who  are'^ 
desirous  of  establishing  the  inconsistency  of  Bomanists  in  so  ritalj 
a  point.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  further  into  this  sobvj 
ject,  as  we  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  out  of  Mr.  PaLj) 
mer'^s  hands;  but  we  feel  little  doubt  that  the  leading  poiiri^jj 
which  that  writer  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  namely,  the  uttm 
inconsistency  of  Bomanism  on  this  point,  and  its  toleration  dti 
contradictory  theories,  can  be  iiilly  and  satisfactorily  made  out^>i 
notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Perrone.  •  ' 

Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  theories  advanced  by  those  misguided  ^ 
men  who  have  left  the  Church,  is  more  dangerous  in  its  tamporiiy  |j 
with  the  Word  of  God,  than  the  system  of  allegorical  interpretfr'-j 
tion,  which,  derived  from  the  writings  of  Origen  and  his  foUower^^ 
led  at  an  iearly  period  of  the   Ghurch^s  history  to  errors  aa^ 
heresies  of  every  kind.      In  the  hands  of  Origen,  this  systeitfJ 
explained  away  some  of  the  facts  of  Scripture.      The  Mosaio^ 
account  of  the  Creation  was  nearly  resolved  into  a  parable,  and^ 
every  circumstance  in  the  Old  Testament  which  seemed  to  reflertl 
discredit  on  any  of  the  patriarchs  or  holy  men  there  mentioned, 
was  represented  as  figurative  and  typical.     In  point  of  fiust,  tbe 
systems  of  such  writers  as  Strauss  are  only  the  development  a]i4' 
further  application  of  the  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation 
devised  by  the  school  of  Alexandria.     It  is  quite  as  reasonable  i»' 
regard  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  a  mythus,  as  it  is  to  look  (m  tli* 
actions  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  same  light.     If  the  door  is  ones'' 
opened  to  arbitrary  allegorical  interpretations,  there  is  no  knoM 
ing  when  it  can  be  closed.     If  such  mystioal  inferences  frooP 
Scripture  are  allowed  to  become  the  medium  of  proofs  nay,  if 
they  be  recognized,  as  they  are  by  the  author  of  the  ^'  f^asay  on 
Development,''  as  the  most  cogent  of  all  ai^uments,-^theB  itiim 
oertain  that  no  error  or  heresy,  however  monstrous,  ean.&ii  t» 
produce  abundant  Scriptural  proofs  in  its  favour ;  while  all  tb^ 
passages  which  plainly  and  simply  support  the  great  dootrines  oM 
the  Gospel,  may  be  resolved  into  figures,  and  lost  to  the  oaose  oN 
truth.  ^  'ij 

Dr.  Wordsworth  cites  some  very  remarkable  mstanoes  of  tiMM 
results  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.    The  anther 
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itthe  '*  Essay  oa  Development"  refers  to  the  canon  law,  and  the 
klls  and  letters  of  the  popes,  as  exempliiying  its  practice. 

:  '*  To  theie,  then,  let  u«  retort  for  initances  of  the  application  of  the 
flMory^  Pope  Innocent  III.  (who  dethroned  King  John)  in  one  of  his 
biillf  hat  given  a  scholiam  on  the  text  of  Geneait  (i,  14),  '  God  made 
tm  great  lighta.'  *  Thete  wordp  (tayt  that  pope)  signify  that  God 
pide  two  dignitiei,  the  pontifical  and  the  royal ;  hut  the  dignity  which 
mkt  the  day — that  is,  the  spiritual  power — ^is  the  greater  light ;  and 
that  which  rules  the  night,  or  the  temporal,  is  the  lesser,  so  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  there  is  as  much  difference  hetween  popes  and  kings 
it  between  the  sun  and  moon.'  Take  another  example.  Pope  Boni- 
|bee  VIIL,  in  one  of  his  hulls,  comments  on  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first 
dapter  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  throws  in  hy  the  way  some  unique 
Ifeosmens  of  hihhcal  interpretation*  The  verse  is  as  follows :  '  See  I 
bare  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root 
tot,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy.'  '  Here,'  exclaims  Bopiface, 
'  tbe  Almighty  is  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  to  create,  and 
to  judge  the  temporal  power ;  and  if  the  temporal  power  swerves  from 
b  duty,  it  shall  he  condemned  by  the  spiritual ;  and  since  Peter  said 
Id  Christ,  *' £cce  duo  gladii»"  "  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords," 
fteiefore  the  pope  has  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  swords  at  his 
tpipmand ;  and  since  also  Moses  writes,  '*  In  principio  Deus  creavit 
4|dam  et  terram,"  and  not  **  in  princ%pii$^**  therefore  there  is  only  one 
|dqeedom,  and  that  is  the  papacy !"  ' 
**  What  wonders  inay  not  be  expected  from  tbe  developing  powers  of 

rr  henneneutic  Thaumaturge,  who  educes  such  marvellous  things  from 
lint  two  words  of  the  Bible." — pp.  134,  135. 

From  this  important  subject — the  figurative  and  the  literal 
3iitflrpretation  of  Scripture, — the  volume  before  us  passes  on  to 
Elhe  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Scripture  and 
^4ndition.  On  this  subject  it  is  maintained,  that  while  Scripture 
Ji  the  only  rule  of  iaith,  tradition,  or  the  voice  of  the  universal 
Chnroh  in  all  past  ages,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  determining  the 
l6^  sense  of  holy  Scripture.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the 
iMnaffe  of  Isaac  uasaubon,  of  King  James  I.,  of  Bishop  Overall, 
tf  Or.  iVaterland,  all  of  whom  maintain  the  impoi'tance  of  tradi- 
ikm^  not,  however,  as  supplying  independently  articles  of  faith, 
\ai  as  representing  tbe  true  sense  and  meaning  of  Scripture. 

Seriptiure  is  our  only  rule,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  Church 
nt  England  laid  dovm  in  the  Sixth  Article ;  but  then,  as  Dr. 
^(ndsworth  observes,  she  considers  the  Fathers  are  of  great 
l|ie  in  the  iq)plication  of  this  rule.  She  does  not  believe  that 
any  dootrine  which  may  be  now  attempted  to  be  founded  on 
fleriptiune,  and  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Primitive 
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Church,  can  rightly  be  inferred  frora  Holy  Scripture.    This  Is  a 

most  important  preservative  principle — one  whicn  at  once  prevail 

the  Christian  faith  from  receiving  increase  by  human  develop- 

ments,  and  from  being  curtailed  or  diminished  by  rationalisiie. 

criticism.     The  Romanist  may  attempt  to  found  his  novelties  an 

the  Bible,  or  the  Neologian  and  Socinian  may  attempt  to  dum 

that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Holy  Scripture  as  the  divinitjr 

of  the  Son  of   God,  the  atonement,  or  the  Trinity;   but  tbfl 

Catholic  Christian  may  at  once  reply  to  him,  that  such  inter{H!er 

tations  cannot  be  sound  or  correct,  for  the  Primitive  Church  wia 

altogether  ignorant  of  such  doctrines,  or  held  views  altogetto 

opposed  to  them.     As  Bishop  Stillingfleet  remarks,  "  It  is  suflt 

cient  prescription  against  any  thing  which  can  be  alleged  out  of 

Scripture,  that,  if  it  appear  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 

Church  from  the  beginning,  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  uponH 

the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.'*'     "  In  this  respect,"  says  Dii 

Wordsworth,  "  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  invaluable.  Thiqf 

are  admirable  expositions  of  ancient  truth ;  and  the;^  are  sonuh 

thing  more  than  this ;  they  are  sure  preservations  against  mcdefi 

error.     They  are  faithful  keepers  of  the  old  Catholic  &ith,  9x4, 

no  less  effective  safeguards  against  the  new  Trent  Creed."    V 

are  fully  aware  that  an  exaggerated  authority  has  been  ascril 

to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  by  some  of  our  recent  theoiii 

and  the  extravagance  of  their  notions  has  excited  in  the  mindci. 

some  well-meaning  men  a  reaction  against  the  whole  of  ecdesaa 

tical  antiquity.     It  would,  however,  be  much  to  be  lamented, 

it  were  possible  that  such  a  reaction  could  survive  the  absurditi 

which  called  it  forth.     But  it  may  be  anticipated,  that  a  just 

reasonable  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  t-estimony  of  the  Pi 

mitive  Church  to  the  preservation  of  the  great  doctrines  of 

Gospel,  will  be  generally  felt  and  perceived  by  persons  of  edi 

tion.     When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  historical  evidences 

Christianity — the  text,  the  authority,  and  genuineness  of 

New  Testament  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirdy, 

the  testimony  of  the   Primitive  Church  and  of  its   Ft 

that  the  very  foundations   of   our   faith  would  be  shak^ 

the   Primitive   Church  were  found  to  be  altogether  unde 

ing  of   credit,   then   nothing  more,   surely,   need  be   said,  1 

prove  that  it  is  not  for  Christians  too  rudely  to   assaQ 

character  and    the    credit    of   the   early   Christians.      To 

so,  would  be  to  imitate  the  suicidal  proceedings  of  the  Jesi 

who  first  subvert  all  rational  support  and  evidence   of   HoV 

Scripture,   and   then  attempt  to   build  the  fabric  of    faith  oi 

a  foundation  which  they  have  themselves  undermined.    Now  m 
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«tend,  as  some  of  oitf  recent  theorists  have  done,  that  the 
ritiogs  of  the  Fathers  are  to  be  held  as  infallible, — that  we  are 
Hmd,  for  instance,  to  frame  our  opinions  or  our  practice  in  ac- 
riance  with  that  of  an  Ambrose,  or  a  Chrysostom,  or  an  Augus- 
w,  is  in  itself  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
iristianity.  Much  as  we  may  honour  and  respect  holy  men, 
(we  must  remember  that,  after  all,  they  are  liable  to  mistakes  ; 
iihat  there  is  a  higher  model,  and  a  higher  rule  of  life,  which 
[iKsented  for  our  imitation,  and  by  which  the  lives  and  actions 
.the  holiest  men  must  be  tried.  Nothing  pan  be  more  danger- 
8  than  to  take  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  our  fellow  men  as 
J  rale  of  our  lives ;  it  amounts  to  a  dethronement  of  Jesus 
At  from  his  supremacy  over  the  heart.  When  Peter  failed, 
i  Was  led  astray  by  the  Judaizers, — when  David,  and  Abra- 
^  and  Moses,  and  Aaron,  were  guilty  of  offences  or  of  faults, 
J^ould,  assuredly,  be  most  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  every 
tarn  of  a  particular  Father,  or  every  part  of  his  conduct,  was 
^ty  or  free  from  fault.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty 
Emitting,  that  many  of  the  Fathers  have  spoken  of  celibacy 
teo  exalted  terms,  or  have  been  mistaken  on  other  points ; 
'  this  could  not  interfere  with  the  value  of  their  united  testi- 
^J  to  facts, — ^to  the  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages, — • 
ihe  universal  reception  of  Scripture, — to  the  use  of  the  Chris- 
t  sacraments, — ^to  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
te  three  orders,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
)p.  Wordsworth  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  to  be  mystified 
inere  assertions*  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  way  in  which 
disposes  of  the  statements  of  the  author  of  the  ^'  Essay  on 
^elopment,''  which,  doubtless,  appears,  at  first  sight,  imposing 
Ugh.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  passage,  where  he  attempte 
«count  for  the  silence  of  the  early  Fathers  as  to  the  doctrines 
rites  of  the  Bomish  Church,  he  argues  thus  from  analogy : 
hus  Lucian  hardly  notices  Eoman  authors  or  affairs.  Maxi- 
^Tyrius,  who  wrote  several  of  his  works  at  Rome,  makes  no 
Peiice  to  Boman  history,^  &c.  We  must  really  quote  Dr. 
•risworth's  reply  at  some  length,  because  it  is  of  very  con- 
ndble  importance  ta  see  what  reliance  may  be  placed  in  gene- 
Dtt the  statements  of  the  **  Essay  on  Development.**'  we  do 
mean  to  attribute  intentional  fraud  to  that  writer,  but, 
iredly,  he  is  very  far  from  accurate  or  trustworthy  as  a  nar- 
•r  of  facts. 

First,  then,  the  author  says,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  ^Lucian 
%  notices  Roman  authors  or  affairs,*  This  is  a  very  strange  asser* 
»   Lucian  speaks  very  frequently  of  /^oman  affairs  ^\«  \^/ii«^^^^ 
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iii.  168.  678,  ftc.  Ed.  Amsti  1743>     Tie  'PmftttUtv  ipdrm^  *Let  lam 
survey  Roman  affnitft,'  i«  hii  pre^pt  to  hit  hiitoriatlf  and 

says  he  in  a  work  which  he  addressed  to  Celsuti  the  fiMnoUs  Romai 
Epicurean*  •  •  •  • 

'*  Secondly,  *  Maximum  Tyrha  (we  are.  tQldV"^«*^>^^  ietihU  V  ^ 
HforkB  at  Rome,  mnkei  no  rejhrence  to  Roman  kuioty.  - 

"  You  would  suppose  flrom  theiie  words  that,  In  levenJ  works  IrUd 
he  Wrote  at  Rome,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Rofaiftil  histoty.  But  sH 
you  aware  that  the  essayist  Hiever  sour  *  teve^l  of  his  Wotkir  f ^tM 
only  one  of  them  exists,  and  that  this  is  composed  of  Greek  diuettatioiil^ 
some  of  which  at  least  were  delivered  in  QreM^  and  that  they  tfrei  sU 
on  philosophical  suhjects  ? 

"  Fourthly,  <  Seneca^  Pliny ^  and  Plutarch^  ar§  altogHher  iiknt  alMf 
Christianity.' 

*'  It  is  very  strange  that  thii  silence  should  be  ealled  '  unaccountable/; 
when  it  had  been  accounted  for  by  St*  Augustine  foHrteen  hunditli 
years  ago.  *  Seneca  (says  he)  does  not  mention  the  Christians,  lest  h^ 
should  either  praise  them  against  the  custom  of  his  country,  or  hUm^ 
them  (probably)  against  his  own  will/  This  reason  has  been  considers^ 
quite  sufficient  by  your  best  writers  ;  for  instance,  by  Tillemont**  ^ 

"  Fifthly,  *  Perhaps  Epictetus  also,  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  (Aurelittsj 
are  silent  on  Christtanity,*  ^ 

<*  As  for  Epictetus,  the  fact  is,  none  of  his  writings  are  eittant  \ 
the  Enchiridion,  or  Manual,  which  goes  by  his  name,  is  nothing  ifii 
than  a  collection  of  his  sayings  strung  together  by  his  scholar 
the  Bithynian  soldier.     It  is  quite  true,  then,  that  Epictetas,  lit  far 
me  know,  is  silent  about  Christianity,  as  he  is  aboiit  evtffy  ihmg  e 
except  so  far  as  Arrian  speaks  of  him  in  a  little  volume  Of  About 
octavo  pages  \  but  there  is  another  work  by  Arria&i  called  '  Di 
tions,'  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  also  compiled  firoin  Epii 
and  there  he  is  not  silent  on  Christianity  ;  he  mentions  the  Chris 
and  calumniates  them  as  Galilseans.  •  4  •  ^ 

'*  Again :  Marcus  Aurelius  is  not  silent  about  Christianity  \  it  wowj 
have  been  much  more  for  his  credit  if  he  had  been ;  for  he  speaks  of 
constancy  and  courage  of  Christian  martyrs  as  if  it  were  mere  obs 

'*  Sixthly,  *  The  Jewish  Mishna,  too,  compiled  about  A.  D.  180,  is 
about  Christianity.* 

''  This  is  another  strange  assertion.    The  Jewish  Mishna,  ot  Se 
Law,  falsely  claims,  as  you  know,  to  be  the  record  of  otal  Comfnttdi 
tions  which  God  made  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  were  I 
mitted  by  him  to  Joshua  and  the  prophets  after  him.     It  would  thu.^ 
fore  have  been  very  unaccountable  if  it  had  not  been  silent  itMp 
Christianity."  '  [ 

"  Fourthly ;  *  JoSephus  is  siletit  about  Christianity*'  'J 

*'  Here  is  another  assettion,  in  which  the  author  presumes  on  a  ftMll 
wonderful  degree  of  ignorant  belief  in  his  readers.    Who  it  lher«)tf| 
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iBoderate  hfstorieal  knowledge,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  celebrated 
"passage  in  the  antiquities  of  Josephus  concerning  Christianity  ?  And 
though  some  persons  hare  raised  doubts  about  it,  yet  what  theologian 

knows  not  it  is  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebius,  Hegesippus,  and  Je- 
(wnei  in  their  eontrovetsial  writings  with  Jews  ?     Who  is  ignorant  that 

its  genuineness  has  been  maintained  by  the  most  learned  men  in  your 
i'litiotl  and  ours  ;  by  Casaubon,  Yalesius,  Usher,  and  Pearson  ;  and  yet, 

vith  the  most  perfect  calmness,  the  author  says,  '  Josephus  is  silent 

W  Whatever  mfty  be  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  author  of  the 
^  Saeay  on  Development,^^  he  cannot  any  longer  lay  claim  to  the 
Mlfedit  of  a  trustworthy  writer.  Such  an  exposure  as  this  is  per- 
fectly decisive  of  the  question.  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s 
Msvere  but  just  remarks : — 

''  I  have  thus  gone  through  ten  assertions ;  nine  of  them  taken  con** 
itively  from  a  lingle  half^page  of  the  *  Essay  on  Development.' 
[Va  will  pardon,  I  trust,  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  in  carrying  you 
>uffh  these  details  ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  showing  you,  once  for  all, 
r  little  claim  the  '  Essay'  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  represent- 
stion  of  facts;  and,  since  its  main  design  is  to  show  that  popery  is 
\Mitorical  Christianity,*  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  prove  that  the  *  Essay 
'im  Development'  is  not  Christian  history,  and  that  a  writer,  who  founds 
claims  of  Romanism  to  be  regarded  as  historical  Christianity  on 
b  assertions  as  these,  has  gone  far  to  prove  it  to  be  as  fabulous  as 
sk  or  Latin  mythology." — p.  166,  167. 

It  IB  very  remarkable,  but  lit  the  same  time  perfectly  natural, 
the  same  parties  who  deny  Scripture,  and  endeavour  to  tin- 
dne  its  authority,  should  also  endeavour  to  undermine  the 
paid  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church.  This  is, 
Ehese  latter  days,  a  remarkable  sign  of  heresy  and  infidelity. 
;  Unitarianism,  as  we  know,  denies  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
Kttd  curtails  and  alters  its  text  to  suit  its  own  taste.  This  is  the 
Niotmse  pursued  by  Bationalists,  and  by  all  who  wish  to  preserve 
Jjite  name  of  Ohnstians,  while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
flberty  of  believing  what  they  choose,  and  nothing  more.  Now 
Jt  18  a  most  striking  and  instructive  circumstance,  that  in  this 
nfcey  are  imitated  by  Romanists.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
^ibe  treatment  which  the  Scriptures  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
.tbe  Ghurch  of  Bome  and  the  Jesuits.  We  have  seen  them  en- 
ilsivouring  by  all  means  to  subvert  the  evidences  for  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  they  may  establish  iti 
its  stead  the  authority  of  the  papacy.  And  tne  same  Course  is 
iiBtsiied  by  both  parties,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  early 
umreh.    Bationalistaaiid  Bomanists  ulike  deny  tha  ^VLt\vQti^^  cjl 
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the  Fathers;  and  concur  in  as&ertin^  that  they  "were  fgaorant  d 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  ;  that  they  were  inoperfectly  in* 
formed  and  unenlightened,  and  that  it  was  left  for  Christians  to 
work  out  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     Hence  we  find  thett 
both  denying  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  or  Incarnation,  toir 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  were  taught  or  believed  by  tfo 
early  Fathers.     And  it  is  clear  that  these  parties  are  obli^  io 
adopt  this  course,  because  they  cannot  find  support  for  their  doe- 
trinal  errors,  either  in  Scripture  or  in*"  the   Frilnitive  Ghurdk. 
They  find  themselves  close  pressed  by  arguments,  derived  fiom ; 
one  and  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  tiaf^A 
should  seek  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  embarrassment  by  aKj 
tempting  to  sap  and  undermine  the  authority  by  which  they  MKl 
condemned.     These  kind  of  arguments  are,  in  fact,  a  triumph  o(| 
the  truth;  they  prove  its  force  and  power;  they  show  that  iti  ^ 
opponents  feel,  and  keenly  feicl,  the  strength  of  its  position.    Tlttij 
agreement  in  principle  and  conduct  between  persons  who  hold  tto. 
most  contradictory  errors,  is  to  the  true  Churchman  an  additidini 
proof  and  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  his  own  position.     He  se» 
the  enemies  of  truth  banded  together  for  the  subversion  of  tlb 
Christian  religion :  we  cannot  describe  the  conduct  of  Bomkli 
and  Rationalistic  controversialists  in  any  other  terms.     They  art, 
labouring  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  in  order  that  i^'^ 
may  enshrine  some  idol  of  their  own  formation  in  its  place — ei 
the  deductions  of  false  philosophy,  or  the  deductions  of  supei 
tion  and  false  religion/  And  when  we  contemplate  this  w 
lowed  union  of  superstition  and  infidelity — this  combination'' 
idolatry  and  heathen  philosophy — ^this  heathenism  in  specul 
and  heathenism  in  worship ;  when  we  see  them  all  banded 
ther  for  the  subversion  of  the  authority  of  that  Word  of  God  w! 
they  dare  not  deny  to  be  the  foundation  of  faith,  even  while 
assail  it ;  when  we  see  them  attempting  to  root  up  and  desi 
every  rational  foundation  for  the  belief  in  Christianity,  and  lab 
ing  to  make  it,  after  all,  a  mere  theory,  or  a  fancy,  or  a  philosopilfi 
or  a  baseless  and  unfounded  religion,  like  the  drisams  of  the  ne^ 
then  mythologies ;  what  confirmation  does  all  this  throw  on   * 
substantial  truth  of  the  holy  religion  which  the  children  of 
true  Church  of  Christ  are  still  permitted  to  profess !     Sup 
even  that  the  religion  of  the  English  Church  were  not  absol 
perfect — supposing  even  that  it  were  not  deemed  altogether  cei 
in  every  part— yet  still  here^  we  maintain,  is  the  only  rational 
consistent  principle  on  which  Christianity  itself  can  be  main 
Here  is  a  substantial  authority.    Here  are  substantial  evide 
Bomanism  has  sapped  and  undermined  all  the  rational  evidei 
of  Christianity.    It  has  reduced  Christianity  in  point  Qf  ^vid^' 
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io  tbe  level  of  the  heathen  reh'gions,  which  had  no  evidence  at  all. 
On  the  Bomish  principles  there  is  no  more  rational  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  than  there  is  for 
ihe  immoralities  of  Jupiter,  or  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  If 
the  system  of  argument  adopted  by  such  writers  as  the  ^'  Essay 
on  Development^  against  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the  early 
Fathers,  be  legitimate,  then  we  maintain  that  the  religion  of  the 
Brahinins  or  of  the  Buddhists  has  more  claims  on  our  attention 
than  Christianity  itself,  Because  it  is  far  more  ancient,  and  per- 
JbpB  believed  by  greater  multitudes.  To  attempt  to  build  Chris- 
\  maity  on  the  papacy  might  be  all  very  well,  if  there  were  anv 
litional  proof  for  the  papacy  itself.  But  how  are  we  to  establish 
the. divine  authority  of  the  papacy!  It  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
Biere  osseriionB^  because  the  woi^ippers  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Vishnu, 
or  of  Mahomet,  can  make  assertions  equally  strong.  It  must 
[  lert  on  some  proois  of  a  divine  revelation.  And  where  are  those 
|Kio&  found,  except  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  testimony  of  the 
|iimitive  Church  ?  If  there  be  no  rational  proof  for  the  truth 
rf  Scripture,  and  if  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  primitive 

I  .Qiorch,  then  there  ia  positive^  /no  proof  whatever  for  the  authority 
rf  the  papacy ;  the  papacv  becomes  a  mere  baseless  theory — ^a 
.  kmian  invention — a  tradition  like  the  religions  of  heathenism. 
Aod  with  the  papacy  falls  the  onlt^  proof  vfhiGh  these  blinded  and 
IMst  miserable  men  can  produce  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself  i     We  tremble  when  we  think  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
(Use  and  most  dangerous  system  of  reasoning  has  proceeded  in 
<^  Chnrch  of  Home.     It  is  the  uniform  course  of  teaching  in  that 
I  Munonion.     The  faith  of  all  its  members  is  taught  habitually  to 
npose  on  the  papacy.     Should  they  ever  be  led  by  circumstances 
iOMiquire  into  the  proofs  for  the  fiapacy  itself,  the  only  result 
Inst  be  universal  infidelity.    And  tnis  certainly  throws  an  awful 
Hfjxt  on  the    prophecies  which    predict   a   universal    apostasy 
wore  the  end  of.  the  world.    Assuredly  the  system  of  argument 
I  idopted  in  desperation  by  Bomish  controversialists,  and  employed 
[  io  tsmsh  and  stifle  all  inquiry  within  their  own  communion,  is 
^  preparing  the  way  for  infidelity.     It  has  brought  matters  to  such 
>  a  state,  that  if  the  slightest  inquiry  was  made  into  the  proofs 
.iriiich  support  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system,  faith  would 
Uniah  at  once,  because  it  would  be  seen  in  a  moment  that  there 
M  no  rational  foundation  whatever — ^that  it  has  been  destroyed  to 
:8iake  room  for  implicit  and  uninquiring  credulity.    It  may  be  verv 
veil  to  say  that  such  implicit  and  uninquiring  credulity  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing,  but  have  not  heathens  the  same  spirit  of  implicit  and 
nnmquiring  faith  I    And  does  not  this  nrinciple  authorize  them 
to  reject  the  claims  of  Christianity  ?     W  ould  not  such  a  conclu- 
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Bian  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree!    Then,  if  so,  there  mufift  h6 
some  liberty  of  inquiry  in  Christianity.     A  Christian  must  be 
able  to  examine  the  foundations  of  his  faith,  and  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  rational  evidence  for  it.     We  do  not  mean  a  demons 
strative  or  a  physical  evidence,  but  such  an  evidence  as  is  suffi- 
cient fairly  to  convince  the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  inquirer* 
It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  jOhristianity  that  it  does  possess 
distinct,   tangible,   rational,   historical    evidences.      This  is  an 
essential  difference  between  it  and  all  false  religions*     They  are 
wholly  without  proof.    Christianity  is  a  real  and  actual  revela- 
tion.    They  are  only  imaginary  ones. 

We  would  ffladly  follow  Dr.  Wordsworth  further  through  his 
interesting  ana  important  labours ;  but  we  have  said  enoiufa,  we 
trust,  to  show  theur  value ;  and  vine  feel  indebted  to  him  ror  the 
careful  research  into  matters  of  fact  which  marks  every  part  of 
his  volume.  Every  day  proves  to  us  the  importance  of  cuefiiliy 
sifting  and  examining  propositions  which  are  advanced  with  some 
show  of  learning  by  the  opponents  of  the  truth.  The  labour  in 
following  out  all  their  details  is  doubtless  very  wearisome,  but  it 
is  of  the  highest  value.  Facts  are  very  stubborn  things ;  and  if 
they  be  allowed  to  go  uncontradicted,  they  may  sow  the  seed  of 
doubt  in  many  a  mind.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  detection  of 
unfair  dealing  in  such  matters  leaves  a  very  strong  impression  on 
the  mind.  It  guards  against  further  statements  from  the  same 
quarter.  And  at  the  present  day  so  enormous  a  mass  of  falsehood 
and  misstatement  in  matters  of  fact  is  in  continual  circulation, 
that  it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  to  undertake  snch 
researches  as  those  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  carried  to  so 
satisfactory  a  conclusion.  We  almost  seem  to  have  fiailen  (AK 
days  in  which  it  may  be  said  again  that  *'*'  men  love  darknett 
rather  than  light,^'  and  will  greedily  hear  the  words  of  darkness, 
while  they  close  their  ears  to  the  words  of  truth.  Yet  perseve^ 
ance  will  in  the  end  prevail,  we  are  assured ;  and  the  cause  of 
truth  will  not,  we  trust,  be  permitted  to  be  defended  with  les0 
zeal  and  energy  than  the  cause  of  error. 
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One  of  the  common  places  giv^i  vent  to  by  a  certain  party  in 

tile  C9iiirch,  ^niiicli  arose  out  of  the  great  movement  of  1 833, 

•nd  which  the  pc^ular  phraseology  has  identified  with  that  mover 

iBent,*— one  (^  the  common  places  (we  say)  given  vent  to  of  late 

hjtim  party,  was  to  the  e&ct,  that  the  study  of  Evidences  argued 

A  want  oi  £uth,  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  theologically  speaking ; 

tbat  it  was  unworthy  of  a  churchman,  and  therefore  to  be  dis- 

eomaged.    And  we  well  remember  how  scandidized  some  of  our 

ae^paintaoce  affected  to  be  at  the  publication  of  ^'Christian 

fivideiioes,^'  the  author  being  suppos^  hy  them  to  be  ''  one 
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of  ihem.'^     Now,    within    certain    limits,    this    common-place 
may  perhaps  be  right ;  primd  fade^  you  would  say,  that  that 
must  be  a  doubting  faith,  the  faith  of  a  Thomas,  which  demanded 
the  exposition  of  Evidences  for  its  satisfaction.     But  we  appre* 
hend  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  fair  way  of  viewing  the  matter. 
The  study  of  Evidences  may  demonstrate,  not  a  doubting,  but  an 
ill-informed  faith ;  and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  to 
strengthen  his  faith.    At  all  events,  it  is  evidently  quite  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  the  Divine  injunction  to  "  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  be  of  God  '^  it  is  quite  in  obedience  vnth  that  other  Apo- 
stolic command,  to  be  "  ready  always  to  pve  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  you  f  ^  it  is,  lastly,  quite  agreeable  to  the  smut  of 
that  "  reasonable  service"  which  the  reformed  branch  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church  here  in  England  demands  of  her  children,  and 
by  which  she  stands  so  nobly  distinguished  from  the  unreformed 
portions  of  the  Church  abroad.     And  we  confess  that  since  the 
party,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  began  to  show  itself  in  its  true   ! 
colours,  we  have  been  led  to  look  upon  this  depreciation  of  the 
study  of  Evidences  as  an  insidious  and  preparatory  move,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic  for  that  state  of 
passive  recipiency  which  would  more   readily  imbibe  the  anti- 
Catholic  developments  which  were  afterwards  to  be  so  indod- 
triously  distilled  into  them. 

It  was  a  truer  wisdom  which  determined  Bobert  Boyle,  tM 
Bev.  J.  Hulse,  Mr.  Canon  Bampton,  and  some  others,  to  mdke 
provision  for  the  perpetual  publication  of  the  various  lines  and 
phases  of  evidence,  whereby  God'^s  ways  are  vindicated,  and  the 
religion  of  our  Redeemer  is  defended  on  all  sides.  He  knew 
that  the  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  necessities  of  one  generation  are  an  index  to  those  of  the 
next.  Satan  is  ever  on  the  watch ;  and  we  have  often  thought 
that  heresies  seem  to  come  round  in  a  kind  of  cycle,  just  as  it  is 
said  that  certain  changes  of  climate  and  temperature  do.  If  ve 
mistake  not,  the  soundness  of  these,  views  will,  ere  long,,  receive  a 
signal  confirmation.  We  believe  that  controversies  with  Popery, 
far  with  any  other  forms  of  error  among  Christians,  sharp  as  they 
may  be  at  the  time,  are  but  ephemeral.  The  last  age  witnessed 
a  controversy,  deep  and  deadly,  not  between  Christians  of  diffe* 
i*ent  denominations,  but  between  Christians  and  infidels  :  Deists 
and  Freethinkers,  of  all  sorts,  combined  to  assault  the  bulwarks 
of  the  very  faith :  sore  was  the  onslaught ;  but  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,  men  well  armed  at  all  points,  and  the  banner  (^ 
Christianity  waved  triumphant.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another 
and  a  similar  struggle.  The  low  murmurings  of  infidelity  have 
already  been  heard  within  our  camp ;  and  we,  the  leaders  in 
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3I,  must  prepare  to  gird  ourselves  to  the  battle  once  again, 
secessions  from  our  ranks  to  those  of  Borne  have  been  griev- 
enough;  but  better,  far  better,  these  should  be  multiplied 
>ld  than  that  one  soul,  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  adorable 
ity,  should  sink  beneath  the  withering  touch  of  a  cold  and 
rless  infidelity!  They  were  unstable,  but  earnest  minds, 
h  went  out  from  us  to  Borne :  alas !  how  many  of  those 
h  went  not  out  with  them,  possess  all  their  instability  and 
J  of  their  earnestness ;  only  kept  from  error  bv  want  of  love 
ruth !  What  shall  we  augur  of  these  men  f  will  they  be 
f  against  the  subtleties  of  infidelity  ?  We  shall  have  need, 
long,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Lelands  and  the  Lockes,  the 
•locks  and  the  Van  Milderts ;  the  host  of  mighty  minds, 
in  the  scepticism  of  former  days  called  forth,  and  who  have 
leathed  to  us  an  armoury  which  their  skill  and  patienoj^ 
ed. 

ut  there  is  another,  and  a  truly  important  point  of  view  from 
jh  we  must  look  at  the  study  of  evidences.  We  have 
eito  spoken  of  them  as  grounds  of  satisfaction  and  confirma- 

to  professing  Christians,  when  the  darts  fly  thick  and  fast 
it  us,  hurled  by  "false  brethren,"  who  "nave  denied  tte 
3  that  bought  them.'*'  We  desire  now  to  consider  them  as 
ssary  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our  missionary  priests^ 
Q  we  send  them  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts; 

endeavour  to  fulfil  those  heavy  responsibilities  which  un- 
btedly  attach  to  every  victory  that  blesses  our  arms,  by  \xy\ng 
escue  from  his  grasp  those  realms  which  Satan  still  holdls  in 
dark  thraldom  of  Paganism.  Now,  many  of  the  nations  of 
thendom  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised ;  they  are  acute 
oners,  and  they  are  deeply  attached  to  their  own  religion. 
w  are  we  to  make  an  impression  upon  them  ?  Fire  and  sword 
rdo  for  Mohammedanism,  but  they  are  clearly  contrary  to 

spirit  of  Christianity.  To  dream  of  pooh-poohing  their 
erstitions  (so  to  speak),  is  as  clearly  absurd.  Argument 
it  be  met  by  argument ;  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
lour.  There  is  something  of  good  and  of  truth  in  Islamism ; 
it  is  it !  There  was  something  of  good  and  of  truth  in  some, 
a,  of  the  old  polytheistic  faiths ;  what  was  it  ?     They  were 

any  of  them  wholly  false ;  the  offspring  of  nothing  save^  the 
ims  of  poets,  or  the  designing  craftiness  of  the  ambitious. 
y  had  their  origin  in  certain  wants  and  cravings  of  our 
imon  nature.  These  things  must  be  candidly  investigated: 
must  be  able  to  point  out  what  the  good  in  each  of  them  is, 
ring  away  the  mass  of  rubbish  with  which  it  has  been  over- 
;  and  we  must  be  ready  to  prove,  by  arguments  ot  tV^  \»tvsiRS>\» 
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philosophy,  adiipted  to  the  genius  and  mode  of  thought  of  each 
particular  people,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  and  does  alond 
make  full  provision  for  all  the  deep  cravings  of  humanity. 
•  Nor,  we  may  remark,   will   the  investigations  which  these 
requirements  demand,  prove  to  be  useful  only  as  furnishing  us 
with  the  means  of  working  the  conversion  of  others;  we  m$y 
be  benefiting  ourselves  when  we  least  think  so.     For  if  all  enor 
be  but  a  distortion  of  truth ;  and  if  it  be  the  tendency  of  error  to 
reproduce  itself  under  a  thousand  various  forms,  meeting  us 
where  we  least  looked  to  find  it ;  it  may  so  happen  that  und^ 
the  guise  of  Christianity,  our  self-deceiving  hearts  have  beoi 
nurturing  some  pernicious  subtlety,  such  as  m  another  shape  we 
had  combated  in  heathenism. 

'  ''The  ultimate  tendencies  of  Buddhism  (says  Mr.  Maurice)  to 
Entire  evaporation,  to  mere  negation,  are  manifest  enough.  The  like 
tendencies  assuredly  exist,  perhaps  are  hecoming  stronger  every  day,  bt 
Christendom*  But  to  take  the  result  of  a  certain  doctrine  or  habit  of 
mind,  without  considering  its  stages,  varieties,  counteractions ;  its  lights 
as  well  as  its  shadows ;  how  it  weaves  for  itself  at  one  time  a  dogmatiB 
er  sacerdotal  vesture ;  how  it  sinks  at  another  into  a  mere  specqliidoii ; 
above  all,  what  an  Eternal  Verity  keeps  it  alive  in  all  its  forms ;  is  not 
using  it  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  men,  but  turning  it  into  t 
mask  for  frightenmg  children.  If  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  what 
possibilities  lurk  in  Buddhism,  because  they  lurk  in  us,  still  mote 
ought  we  to  consider  its  actual  hietory,  because  it  is  the  history  of  a 
process  which  may  be  passing  in  the  minds  of  persoBB  iriiom  we  «n 
most  ready  to  think  of  as  having  reached  the  last  development  of 
unbelief;  because  it  may  be  going  on  in  us  when  we  are  giving  our- 
selves credit  for  the  greatest  amount  of  faith." — p.  xvii. 

We  think  there  is  much  truth  involved  in  the  last  few  lines  of 
this  quotation ;  and  Mr.  Maurice  appears  to  us  to  have  investi- 
gated his  subject  in  a  careful  and  enlightened  manner.  His  work 
(which  is  transformed  from  a  set  of  sermons  into  a  aeries  of 
essays)  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  first,  he  ^'  examined  the 
great  religious  systems  which  present  themselves  to  us  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;'^ — first  of  all  Mahometanism,  Hindooism, 
Buddhism ;  and  then  more  succinctly  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  defunct  religions  of  the  ancient  PetsianSy  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  he  examines  these  systems, 
'^  not  going  into  their  details,  far  less  searching  for  theur  absurct* 
ties ;  but  inquiring  what  was  their  main  charaoteristical  prm- 
eiple.''^  In  the  second  part,  our  author  investigates  the  relation 
in  which  Christianity  stands  to  these  different  iaiths. 
.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  select,  when  all  seems  good,  and  the 
Yarious  parts  so  closely  to  cohere;  but  perhaps  the  following 
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paaaage,  taken  Arom  the  eoncludinff  lecture,  may  serve  for  a 
ppecimen  of  our  author^s  style,  as  w^  as  prove  interesting  to  the 
raider  for  the  le&son  it  conveys. 

**Bat  td  Englishmen  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  continent  of 
India  revealed  itself  with  its  treasures  and  its  wonders.  Its  material 
tf^easures  might  help  to  strengthen  the  worldly  appetite  which  went  in 
•earch  of  them  ;  but  its  wonders,  if  they  were  well  considered,  might 
surely  have  supplied  the  counteraction,  might  have  proved  that  men 
every  where  needed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  well  as  a  kingdom  on 
earth*  The  Hindoo  lives  in  a  world  of  thought.  He  is  certain  that 
divine  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  Brahm,  is  the  highest  end  of  life. 
He  cannot  he  satisfied  till  he  is  united  with  the  Divinity.  The  divine 
man,  he  says,  must  he  a  twice-born  man,  must  be  raised  out  of  hia 
natural  condition,  must  not  lose  himself  in  communion  with  outward 
things.  Indications  of  this  faith  are  forced  upon  the  observation  of 
every  Englishman  in  India ;  he  may  explain  them  as  he  will,  but  he 
cannot  deny  them.  X)o  they  not  say  to  him  just,  perhaps,  when  the 
associations  of  his  childhood  are  about  to  be  cast  off  altogether,  *  What 
you  used  to  hear  from  your  nurse  and  your  mother  may  after  all  mean 
something.  You  were  told  that  you  were  a  twice-born  man,  a  member 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  Ood,  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May 
these  not  be  treasures  nearer  to  you  than  these  Indian  treasures,—- 
treasures  which  are  yours  by  the  clearest  title,  and  yet  which  you  have 
never  reduced  into  possession?  If  you  could  impart  them  to  these 
subjects  of  ours,  might  you  not  do  that  for  them  which  the  best  legisla- 
tion cannot  do  t  Will  you  not  at  least  ask  whether  the  Hindoo  is 
wrong  in  thinking  that  man  is  made  for  something  else  than  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  eat,  drink,  and  die ;  and  whether,  if  he  is  right,  there  is  any 
escape  from  his  restless  self-torture,  except  in  the  calm  faith  that  it  is 
our  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  us  that  kingdom  which  the  idolater 
would,  at  the  price  of  any  anguish,  wring  from  the  objects  of  his  wor<* 
ship?' 

^  Here,  then,  is  a  voice  coming  from  the  most  opposite  quarter  to 
that  whence  the  other  was  brought  to  us,^— a  voice  of  the  most  different 
ki|id.  '  Yet  it  comes  as  a  witness  not  against  but  for  that  whioli  we 
bavejseen  taught  to.  beliQve,-*-<t  witness  not  for  but  against  our  indif- 
ference to  it.  So  ^t  these  two  voices  compared  together  may,  I 
think,  help  to  answer  the  question  we  have  been  examining,  whether 
Christianity  be  not  dependent  for  its  evidence  and  its  success  upon  the 
UtU/pf  those  who  promulgate  it^^r-pp.  243 — 246. 

I  In  conclusion,  we  highly  commend  this  volume  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  who  think  on  such  subjects. 

The  other  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  is  of  kindred  nature,  both  as  to  its  origin  (for  it  consists 
of  lectures  p^*eached  on  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Hulse)  and  as  to 
the  general  features,  of  the  line  of  defence  which  the  Christian 
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apologist  has  adopted,  though  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Trench 
has  worked  his  subject  out  is  very  different,  and,  so  far  as  our  own 
taste  is  concerned,  less  interesting  than  that  which  Mr.  Maurice 
adopted.  In  point  of  style,  likewise,  we  own  to  having  been 
better  pleased  with  the  latter  gentleman^s  performance. 

There  has  at  divers  times  been  manifested  a  spirit,  well  ex-, 
pressed  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  deistical  booksf. 
which  the  last  century  produced,  of  desire  "  to  rob  the  Faith  ofi 
its  significance  as  the  great  epoch  in  the  world'^s  history,  by  the., 
production  of  anterior  parallels  to  it  ;"*"*  in  other  words,  by  proving 
*'^ Christianity''''  to  be  "as  old  as  the  creation.'"     Our  blessed  Loid: 
has  been  represented^  from  the  days  of  Gelsus  to  those  of  Voltaire » 
and  Gibbon,  as  a  mere  copyist  and  second-hand  retailer  of  the  • 
sayings  and  doings,  the  precepts  and  the  pretensions,  of  othere  , 
who  had  preceded  Him.     Mr.  Trench  relates  an  anecdote,  iif 
connexion  with  this,  of  a  singular  piece  of  literary  forgery,  iUos* 
trative  both  of  the  ignorant  credulity  of  Voltaire  and  of  the  tactics  . 
of  Jesuits : — 

''  A  Jesuit  missionary,  whose  zeal  led  him  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  an  Indian  Fakir,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  forged  a  Veda,  of  ' 
which  the  purpose  was,  secretly  to  undermine  the  religion  which  it  pro-  ■ 
fessed  to  support,  and  so  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Christianity-^^  ^' 
to  advance,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  truth  with  a  lie.  This  forged  Veda  ' 
is  full  of  every  kind  of  error  or  ignorance  in  regard  of  the  Indian  ' 
religions.  After  lying,  however,  long  in  a  Romanist  missionary  college-'' 
at  Pondicherry,  it  found  its  way  to  Europe,  and  a  transcript  of  it  caine:<f 
into  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  who  eagerly  used  it  for  the  purpose  of:-{ 
depreciating  the  Chrislian  books,  and  showing  how  many  of  their.  > 
doctrines  had  been  anticipated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  cast.  The  book., 
had  thus  an  end  worthy  of  its  beginning." — Note,  p.  7. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Trench — acknowledging  that  there  u>er$. 
certain  anticipations  and  '^  yearnings  of  the  nations  for  a  Redeemer, '^ 
and  for  all  which  the  true  Redeemer  only  could  pve, — for  the  . 
great  facts  of  his  life,  for  the  great  truths  of  his  teaching,^ — un-  J: 
dertakes  to  show  that  these  were  to  a  certain  extent ''  prophetic  ;^  u 
and  that  •      i* 

"  These  dreams  of  the  world  .  •  •  .  •  are  exactly  that  which  ought 
to  have  preceded  the  world's  awaking  :   that  these  parhelions  do  not  v 
proclaim  every  thing  else  to  be.  an  optical  illusion,  but  announce,  and  - 
witness  for,  a  sun. that  is  travelling  into  sight ;  that  these  false  ancilid  } 
of  man's  forging,  tell  of  a  true  which  has  indeed  come  down  from  r! 
heaven  ;  that  there  needs  ought  to  have  been  these  ;  the  transcending  '\ 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  revelation  not  being  diminished  by  ii 
their  existence,  but  rather  enhanced ;  for  its.  glory  lieS}  not  in  its  having  ■  j 
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iation  to  nothing  yihleh.  went  before  itself,  but  rather  in  its  having 
lation  to  every  tlung,  in  its  being  the  middle  point  in  which  all  lines, 
>me  consciously,  more  unconsciously,  were  tending,  and  in  which  all 
ntered  at  the  last/' — pp.  3,  4* 

That  is  to  say,  our  author  lays  down  before  us,  on  the  one 
and,  the  longing  and  ''  feelings-after^^  of  the  heathen ;  on  the 
ther,  the  actual  Keality — ^the  forecasting  shadows,  and  the  true 
lody :  he  considers  our  Lord  as,  successively,  "  the  Vanquisher 
f  Hades,''  "  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Perfect  Sacrifice,'*  "  the 
(estorer  of  Paradise,"  "the  Redeemer  from  Sin,"  and  "the 
founder  of  a  Kingdom :"  he  affirms  that  in  these  very  respects 
Iirist  satisfied  the  longings  which  had  from  time  to  time  found 
Iterance  among  the  heathen;  and  he  puts  these  forward  a^ 
ridences  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion,  inasmuch  as  they  prove 
Hm  to  have  been,  in  the  prophet's  words,  "  the  Desire  of  all 
ations,"  the  fulfiller  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  stiller  of  creation's 
roans,  the  great  birth  of  time,  unto  which  all  the  unspeakable 
iroes  of  a  sufiering  humanity  had  been  tending  from  the  first." 

We  do  not  particularly  admire  the  title  which  Mr.  Trench  has 
lopted,  "  the  Unconscious  Prwpheeies  of  Heathendom :"  and  for 
lis  reason,  that  while  that  which  it  assumes  may  perhaps  be 
ue,  it  yet  violates  the  (to  our  mind)  chief  purpose  of  a  title,  viz. 
\  convey  to  the  public  a  true  and  distinct  notion  of  the  leading 
lea  of  the  work  in  question.  At  least  for  our  own  parts — 
Ithough  now  that  we  nave  read  his  book  we  can  perceive  that 
is  title  assumes  what  may  be  true — we  must  plead  guilty  tq 
aving  been  quite  deceived  by  it  in  the  first  instance ;  we  must 
wn  to  having  opened  the  volume,  expecting  to  find  a  series 
f  dissertations  (and  those  necessarily  not  the  most  edifying) 
pon  the  verses  of  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  or  the  well-known  passage 
I  Plato's  Republic : — and  so  &r,  therefore,  we  have  been  agree- 
bly  disappointed. 

joefore  concluding,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  doubt  of  the 
CHmdness  of  one  theory  which  Mr.  Trench  has  advanced  in  his 
)iirth  lecture.  He  has  been  very  well  setting  forth  the  sin  of 
hose  who  deprive  themselves  of  life,  because  they  happen  to  feel 
hat  they  are  worthy  of  death :  and  then  he  continues : — 

"  Such  false  conclusions  from  right  premises  they  draw,  the  miserable 
ictims  that  in  our  day  fling  their  bodies  to  be  crushed  beneath  the 
wheels  of  some  idol  car ;  the  same  they  have  drawn,  who,  in  despair  at 
he  greatness  of  their  sins,  have  lifted  up  their  hands  against  their  own 
ife ;  for  even  self-murder,  this  most  hideous  perversion  of  sacrifice,  yet 
grounds  itself  on  a  sense  of  life  being  the  only  worthy  offering  (/)  Thus 
I  Judas  goes  a<id  hangs  himself,  because  he  feels  his  sin  so  great  that  it 
aonot  be  left  without  an  atonement."— -p.  73. 
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We  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  passage  which  we  have  it 
cised,  smacks  a  little  too  much  pf  Carman  refinement  for  us.  ^ 
apprehend  that  a  self-murdeiier  ^'  puts  an  end  to  himself^"  (in  1 
common  infidel  language  of  the  world)  siniply  because  he  is 
great  a  coward  and  too  selfish  to  make  up  his  mind  to  bear  eitl 
the  stings  of  cooaeience  or  the  disgrace  of  public  punishmei 
and  this — in  disbelief,  or  in  a  momentary  heemessness,  of  the  ii 
nitely  greater  disgrace  and  punishment  which  will  ensue.  Henc( 
was  wnh  reason,  that  St.  Augustine  included  Judas  in  his  chap 
"concerning  voluntary  death /or  fear  of  ptmishfrnnt  or  disgrac 
-^(De  Civit.  Dei,  Ub.  i.) 

ii. — 1.  Sermom  preached  on  Public  Occasions.  By  Hen 
Melvill,  B.1>^^  Principal  of  the  EaM  India  College^  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Tower  o/Xondon.     Bivingtons :  1846. 

2.  Sermons  preached  in  tlie  Parish  Churches  of  Old  and  N 
Shorehamy  Sussex.  By  William  Wheeleb,  J5.Z>.,  Via 
Brighton:  Folthorps:  1847. 

3.  Sermons  delivered  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary^  LamJks 
By  Gkoroe  D'Oyley,  2>.2>.,  late  Sector  of  Lambeth^  Sum 
and  of  Stmdridffey  Kent.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son.  In 
vols.     Bivingtons :  1847. 

4.  Pf*acfical  Sermons.  By  the  Bev,  G,  W.  Woodhoitse,  M'd 
Vicar  of  Albrightony  Salop.     Vol.  ii.     Bivingtons:  1846. 

&•  Parish  Sermons.  By  the  B^v.  Harvey  Goodwin,  MA.^  h 
Fellow  of  Caius  College^  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Deighton 
1847. 

6.  Plain  Sermons^  addressed  to  a  Cowniry  Congregation.  Sem 
'   Series.    By  the  late  Bev.  Edward  Blekcowe,  M.A.^  Cwrak 

Teversaly  Nottinghamshire^  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  (X 

lege^  Oxford.     London :  Bell :  1847. 

1.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  great  pity,  that  a  writer  p|j 
sessed  of  so  much  originality  of  thought,  and  of  such  powei^ 
expression  as  Mr.  Melvill  beyond  question  is,  should  cond09Ol| 
to  seek  for  popularity  by  the  very  startlingly  brilliant  modej 
writing  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with| 
name.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  admits  ihskji 
he  grows  older  he  grows  wiser ;  and  we  meet  in  his  later  writiojl 
less  frequently  than  in  his  earlier  productions,  with  those  ''lfl| 
liant  cataracts  of  words  ^^  (aa  Mr.  Gresley  opce  t^ermed  thei 
which  used  to  offend  our  sense  of  propriety.  In  ihe.pMf 
volume,  a  few,  and  comparatively  but  few,  occur.    For  knsliai 


lire  read  of  ^ihe  taysbesry  . . .  [of]  the  Eternal  mind''  breaking 
forth  "  splendid  with  the  coruscations  of  wisdom."  And  worse 
than  this,  because  less  intelligible, — "  I  more  recognize  Omnipo- 
tence in  the  effecting  such  combination,  than  in  all  those  registers 
of  might,  whose  letters  are  the  mountains,  or  whose  syllables  the 
stars.  Surely  such  writing  is  ill  suited  to  the  dignified  gravity 
of  the  English  pulpit  (we  question  whether  even  French  divines 
would  adopt  such  expressions  ;*^we  feel  quite  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  like  them  to  be  met  with  in  their  most  highly-esteemed 
preaohers) ;  au*ely,  too,  such  writincf  but  ill  accords  with  that 
La.  object  of  tibe  ambassador  of  Qod,^U>  impiesa  upon  the 
understandings^  and  hence  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  that 
awful  message  with  which  he  comes  charged.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  iff  so  with  Mr.  Melvill,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
eontrary;  but  we  confess,  that  such-like  modes  of  expression 
(esaggeratedly  mysterious  to  the  mass  of  our  congregations) 
impress  us  with  the  notion,  that  the  preacher  who  habitual]^ 
adopts  them,  is  more  solicitous  to  astonish  than  instruct ;  to  set 
fortn  his  own  powers,  than  to  set  forward  the  edification  of  his 
hearers. 

We  are  of  opinion,  moreover.  Hut  Mr.  Melvill  allows  himself 

to  be  carried  away  a  little  at  tisBes,  too  much  charmed  with  some 

of  the  '^  coruscatioiia  ''liiat  flash  across  his  fancy.  He  strikes  us  as 

beii^  taoiKA  of  indulging  in  speculations  rather  ingenious  than 

tme ;  not  exactly  false,  yet  not  logically  and  severely  correct ; 

bursts,  well  enough  in  the  poet,  but  very  questionable  in  the 

mouth  of  him  who  ought  to  speak  as  though  he  believed  that 

upon  his  words  was  hanging  the  salvation  of  souls.      We  are 

far  from  thinking  that  sermons  should  be  destitute  of  the  oma-: 

ment  and  the  metaphor,  and  all  allowable  arts  of  rhetoric ;  but 

we  confess,  that,  of  the  two,  we  much  prefer  the  plain  and  severe 

style  of  Archbishop  Seeker  to  the  more  startling  interjections  of 

the  Principal  of  Iiaileybury,     We  know  that  there  is  a  class  of 

mmds  always  ready  to  applaud  these  sparkling  flights ;  they  are 

dazzled  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea — whatever  it  may  be ;  charmed 

with  its  ingenuity,  they  cannot  stay  calmly  to  test  it,  but  take  for 

itanted  that  what  pleases  must  be  right ;  and  forthwith  they  dub 

we  preacher  as  a  marvel,  and  his  sermon  as  perfection.     We 

bave  met  with  one  or  two  passages  charged  with  the  fault  we 

ipeak  of,  in  the  volume  hefore  us,  but,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 

we  cannot  pitch  upon  any  other  exemplificati(m  of  it  than  the 

following.     The  author  is  speaking  of  the  song  of  the  angels  at 

flie  Nativity,  and  he  says  that  it  was  called  forth  by  the  manifes- 

lation  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  in  the 
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incarnation  of  Christ.    Under  the  second  of  these  heads  he  thns 
speaks : — 

"  We  know  not  how  to  express  to  you  what  we  think  of  the  power 
displayed  in  the  work  of  our  redemption.  It  is  possible  that  this 
attribute  of  God  is  not  so  generally  recognized  as  are  others  in  the 
interference  of  Christ ;  but  indeed  there  is  none  whose  manifestation  is 

more  marked  or  more  wonderful •  The  amasing  display  df 

God's  power  is  that  of  power  over  Himself.  This  had  been  exhibited 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  apostasy.  When  penalty  had  been  in- 
curred, and  God  forbore  to  strike,  then  was  the  grandest  demonstraticiii 
of  Omnipotence.  If  I  would  figure  to  myself  Almightiness,  creation  it 
as  nothing  to  me  when  compared  with  long-suffering.  Worlds  upon 
worlds,  systems  upon  systems,  a  syllable  people  immensity  [iv?uU  doa 
this  mean  ?  is  it  an  expression  for  the  creative  Spirit  of  God  pervadii^ 
all  space?]  and  causing  the  untravelled  solitude  to  teem  with  life| 
all  this  conveys  to  me  no  such  august  idea  of  Omnipotence  as  God^ 
bearing  with  sinners,  and  not  striking  down  the  rebellious.  We  say 
again,  that  long-suffering  is  God's  power  over  Himself:  it  is  restraint 
on  his  own  attributes, — and  that  matter  is  at  his  disposal,  this  fi 
nothing ;  that  spirit  is  at  his  disposal,  this  is  nothing :  but  that  He  eai 
be  insulted,  and  not  take  vengeance;  defied,  and- not  crush;  blaiP* 
phemed,  and  not  annihilate ;  this  is  the  overwhelming  truth :  this  !t 
the  being  omnipotent  enough  to  control  Omnipotence ;  and  myself  in 
my  constant  offences,  a  living  thing  and  yet  a  sinful,  myself  aq 
greater  proof  how  mighty  is  the  Lord,  than  the  earth  with  all  ill 
wonders,  and  the  firmament  with  all  its  hosts." — pp«  104,  105. 

God  forbid,  that  we  should  be  insensible  to  his  marvelloai 
loving-kindness  and  long-suffering.  God  forbid,  that  we  shouU 
not  take  delight  to  set  it  forth  and  magnify  it  in  every  legitimaiil 
way.  But  we  question  whether  this  oe  a  legitimate  way  whidi 
Mr.  M.  has  adopted.  Can  it  be  truly  and  logically  predicated  d 
Divine  mercy,  that  it  is  the  highest  exemplification  of  the  omni- 
potence  of  Deity  ?  And  if  not,  is  not  this  rather  too  much  liha 
attempting  to  teach  truth  by  fiction,  to  be  admitted  into  a  seP] 
mon  ?  Is  not  the  truth  too  precious,  too  sacred,  to  ran  the  ridk 
of  even  seeming  to  hold  cheaply  one  iota  of  it !  ^ 

Having  thus  given  free  and  honest  expression  to  our  opiiudi 
on  these  points, — ^more  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation' J 
preachers,  than  to  point  out  the  little  blemishes  which  mar  iili|| 
undeniable  eloquence  of  one  who  stands,  nevertheless,  in  the  vegf 
foremost  rank  o(  living  pulpit-orators;  we  cannot  resist  thg 
pleasure  of  transcribing  another  passage  from  the  same  sermon*  ', 

"  Angels,  it  may  be,  did  not  reckon  on  such  antipathy  and  resiti^ 
ance.     They  may  have  thought, — and  on  this  persuasion  they  may  hjw* 
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/oven  their  ch6nis,-— that  all  enmity  would  give  way  before  so  touch* 
Dg  a  demonstration  of  Divine  love,  as  that  of  God's  sending  his  own 
)on  to  die  for  man's  sins.     They  sang  of  peace  upon  earth ;  for  as  sal* 
ration  itself  had  not  come  within  their  discovery,  neither  had  its  pos* 
lible  rejection  by  the  great  mass  of  its  objects.     Oh  !  it  may  not  have 
seemed  more  insupposable  to  angels  that  men  could  be  redeemed,  than 
that,  if  redeemed,  they  could  throw  back  with  scorn  the  mercy  God 
iHTcffered*  ■,  And,  theref(^e,  there  is  to  us  something  wonderfully  afi^t- 
ing  in  the  circumstance,  that  angels  sang  of  that  as  immediate,  which; 
alas! .  even  yet  we  cannot  point  to  as  produced.     It  is  as  though  angeU 
had  thought  man  less  obdurate,  less  wedded  to  iniquity,  less  in  love  witbt 
fuin,  than  experience  has  proved  him.     Angels  could  not  think,  that, 
ivith  here  and  there  a  few  exceptions,  those  for  whom  Christ  died 
voold  despise  and  reject  Him  ;  and  therefore  did  they  sing  of  instant 
peace,  never  calculating,  that,  through  human  indifference  and  infide- 
lity, centuries  of  conflict  and  misery  would  yet  roll  heavily  over  men. 
They  supposed  that  the  wretched  would  be  willing  to  be  made  happy, 
and  the  sinking,  to  b^  rescued,  and  the  lost  to  be  saved ;  and  hence 
&dr  chorus  of  '  peace  on  earth,  good- will  towards  men.'     Oh !  they 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Jesus  would  die ;  could  they,  then, 
$8cbver  the  alone  greater  marvel,  that  He  would  be  crucified  afresh, 
and  put  to  open  shame,  by  thousands  upon  thousands  in  every  genera- 
tion?"—pp.  113,  114.  - 

\  We  have  been  delighted  to  watch,  in  Mr.  MelviU,  for  some 
yeafs  past,  a  growing  feeling  of  Ghurchmanship, — a  quality  not 
often  K)und  in  popular  preachers  at  proprietary  chapels ;  and  we 
^  not  less  rejoiced  to  see,  that,  in  his  passage  from  the  very 
negative  kind  of  religion  with  which,  in  common  with  many 
kmong  us,  he  set  out,  he  has  not  declined  in  his  affection  for  the 
Bugliih  Church.  One  of  the  later  sermons  in  the  volume  before  us 
WIS  preached  on  November  5th;  in  the  commencement  of  this 
he  states  his  reasons  for  keeping  up  the  observation  of  the  day. 

''  Far  less/'  says  he,  ''  would  I  be  silent,  when  silence  might  be 
eonatnied  into  an  admission  of  there  being  no  important  difference 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery ;  of  its  being  time  that  we  freed 
ourselves  from  the  bigotry  of  our  forefathers,  and  looked  with  less 
dislike,  or  less  fear,  on  the  Homan  Catholic  religion.  ....  We 
iliall  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  whether  there  be  aught  in  the  aspect 
of  the  times  to  make  it  specially  important  that  every  due  occasion  be 
taken  of  impressing  upon  Protestants  their  peculiar  duties  and  privi- 
leges. But  at  least,  if  the  Reformation  were  worth  achieving,  aind  if  it 
be  worth  maintaining,  the  present  institution  deserves  to  be  solemnly 
kept" — pp.  267,  258. 

The  last  sermon,  on  Deut.  xxxii.  31,  has  for  its  object  to 
eomrict,  by  their  own  indirect  testimony,   the  Deist  and  the 
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Socinian  of  their  folly;  and  ippearo  to  ns  to  be  Taluable.  '^  We 
must  express  to  you  our  convictbii,^  writes  Mr.  M.,  ^^  thai  the 
source  or  infidelity  is  exclusivdy  in  Uie  heart ;  and  tluit,  however 
sincere  a  man  may  seem  in  his  pursuit  after  truth,  U  is  ihrm^ 
nothing  lv$  a  wish  to  he  deceived  that  he  is  at  last  landed  in  errvrT 
He  continues  presently, 

**  We  trace  Deism  and  Socinianism,  and  under  these  every  form  oC 
infidelity,  to  a  cherished  dislike  to  truth,  which  demands  the  sufajogiK 
tioQ  of  self,  and  the  prostration  of  reason.  What,  then»  does  the  n^ 
tion  [of  Christianity]  prove,  hut  that  the  embraced  system  is  more  eos* 
placent  to  pride,  and  more  indulgent  to  passion  ?  And  if  it  prove  tldil 
it  is  itself  nQthing  less  than  a  testimony  on  the  side  of  GhristiaiAfi 
It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Christianity  is  better  fitted  than  IM 
spurious  faith  by  which  it  is  superseded  for  the  beating  down  thm 
lofty  imaginations,  and  eradicating  those  unrighteous  propensities,  wM 
must  be  subdued  and  uprooted  ere  there  can  be  hope  of  adminiM 

into  the  purity  and  the  blessedness  of  heaven Oh  I  it  it  if 

argument  to  me,  but  altogether  the  reverse,  against  the  truth,  whslW 
of  Christianity  in  general,  or  of  its  peculiar  doetrines,  that  many  ii 
every  age  have  rejected  Revelation,  or  explained  away  its  myst^iia 
I  would  know  something  of  the  causes  which  have  generated  Deism  asl 
Unitarianism ;  and  the  more  I  search,  the  more  is  the  conviction  foam 
on  me,  that  the  Bible  is  repudiated  because  at  war  with  all  that  atfl 
naturally  loves,  and  its  distinguishing  doctrines  denied  because  requiP* 
ing  that  reason  submit  to  God's  word." — pp.  845,  846* 


i 


2.  Some  of  the  remarks  which  we  Imve  deemed  it  our  dui^  tl 
make — with  all  respect  to  the  eminent  preadier  whose  writisfl 
called  them  forth — ^must,  we  think,  approve  themselves  to  sM 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  wUl  bear  in  mind  a  fact,  whidi  we  fill 
adverted  to  in  the  aavertisement  to  the  second  work  named  sbom 
Mr.  Wheeler  therein  observes,  that  ^^  daily  experience  proves  hoi 
little  the  generality  carry  away  of  the  sermons  which  they  he«^ 
and  therefore  how  necessary  it  is  to  impress,  if  it  may  be,  a  fif 
plain  truths.^^  This  observation  is  made  partly  by  way  of  apdogf 
for  the  shortness  of  the  sermons  in  his  volume.  We  think  tiiil|| 
looking  to  the  nature  of  his  parish — a  rural  paridi,  emlmuarf 
fishermen  and  farmers — ^their  shortness  is  one  of  the  merits* 
these  sermons. 

Mr.  W.  appears,  from  his  advertisement,  to  be  one  of  thoU 
clergy — by  no  means  few — who,  having  imbibed  their  theology  al 
a  purer  fountain  than  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  paitt^ 
chial  charge,  have  had  to  preach  ^'  the  faith,^^  in  <q>po6itioii  ll 
misapprehension  in  some,  and,  alas !  hostility  in  more,  Hitf 
have,  m  fact,  been  "inculcating  the  teaching  of  the  (%urdi»|^ 
En^nd^^  upon  those  who  are  gmd  of  the  honour  of  calling  thOB* 


MlveB  by  her  name,  whOe  they  repudiftte  the  obHlom,  and  are 
eontentious  for  the  non-natural,  sense  of  her  Prayer-book.  \Vith 
snch  of  her  priests  we  know  how  to  sympathize;  and  we  bid 
them,  ^^  Be  of  good  courage,  quit  them  like  men,  and  be  strong.''^ 
We  are  sure  that  the  day  of  triumph  will  come — if  not  to  them, 
yet  to  their  successors ;  for  magna  est  Veritas^  et  prcBvalUbit, 

Mr.  Wheeler's  sermons  "  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  nature 
hi  God,  the  Church,  and  the  Sacraments ;  to  teach  the  duties  of 
pbedieuce,  &ith,  charity,  repentance  (to  which  subject  five  con-r 
aecutive  sermons  are  devoted)  ;  the  consequences  of  unrepented 
kqi  ;  the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  the  Christian  is  engaged ; 
tfae  neces^ty  of  self-discipline  C"  all  of  them  subjects  of  prime 
importance  for  iteration  again  and  again  in  these  days.  And  h^ 
Bends  them  forth  '^  with  the  hope  that  they  may  remove  misap- 
prefaensidn,  soften  hostility,  and  afford  some  suitable  topics  of 
Mflection  to  earnest-minded  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.^' 
-  We  need  hardly  say,  after  this,  that  the  tone  of  these  sermons  is 
kealthy  * ;  but  we  hope  Mr.  W.  will  not  think  that  we  are  desirous 
0f  detracting  from  tne  praise  which  we  gladly  award  to  his  volume 
generally,  if  we  add,  that — ^though,  doubtless,  like  too  many,  he 
has  been  subjected  to  much  wilful  misapprehension — we  are  not 
Utogether  surprised  at  his  sermons  sometimes  failing  to  make  the 
Eihpression  he  had  hoped  they  would;  for  we  think  he  is  not 
always  sufficiently  oareiul  to  mould  the  expression  of  his  thoughts 
with  a  view  ti>  the  very  rude  and  simple  minds  of  (we  ^prehend) 
Mrt  bulk  of  a  congregation  in  a  fishing-town  like  Shoreham*  Not 
didy  do  they  need  the  everlasting  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  be  set 
"before  th»n  in  the  plainest,  the  most  Saxon,  language  which  can 
In  eeieoted ;  but  Uiey  require  these  truths  to  be  presented  to 
Hmr  minds  in  the  most  practical — we  had  nearly  written,  the 
moat  unphilosophictd  shape;  nothing  abstract  or  metaphysical 
iriii  do  for  th^  :  their  minds  would  fail  to  comprehend  it,  even 
aa  a  child's  grasp  would  leave  no  mark  upon  your  hand.  If  he 
tfoold  argue  with  them,  the  preacher  must  veil  his  argument 
mder  the  very  simplest  syllogisms,  and  a  chain  of  the  most  ob- 
idooa  assertions.  But  now  take  tibe  following  passage,  selected 
mm  his  thirteenth  sermon.    He  has  just  been  quoti^  1  Pet.  i. 

1  We  OQgirt,  %y  the  way,  to  mention,  that  S^mon  xzvii.-«*^2^  nn  does  not  cad 
at  o«r  ^a  tkOe  qf  ^nioe"— is  grounded  upon  the  text.  Gal.  v.  17»  "  The  flesh  lusteth 
l^pnnst  the  spirit,  &c. ...  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would."  The 
aiode  ia  which  the  author  has  employed  and  explained  this  text  (see  particularly 
pwMS),  Is  tiie  Tulgar,  bat  we  think  erroneous  mode.  We  refer  him  to  the 
fciniiiil  Biidi<^  Bull,  who  (Harmon.  Apost.  Dissert.  Poster,  cap.  ix.  §§  2S,  ad  fin.) 
haa  rescued  for  this  text  its  true  meaning.  The  bishop  does  not  ^uote^  but  we 
tt&nik  he  might  well  have  quoted,  as  strongly  corroborative  of  his  view,  the  text 
1  JobniiLr 
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7 — 9^  '^  Beceivlng  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  sUyation  of 
your  souls,**^  and  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  This  faith  was  exercised,  you  will  observe,  not  upon  truths  mas- 
tered by  the  mind,  but  beyond  it,  and  even  to  the  end  withheld  km  \ 
its  clear  apprehension.  But  reason,  by  itself,  refuses  to  take  for  granted 
the  existence  of  a  first  cause  in  religious  inquiries.  Hence,  discredit 
has  been  thrown  upon  miracles.  •  •  •  •  •  Reason  will  receive  only  ib 
much  as  may  be  strictly  drawn  out  to  its  satisfaction,  advancing  onvrorii  \ 
towards  belief,  according  to  the  range  of  proof.  It  confines  truth  to 
what  it  understands  of  it,  and  admits  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  mastered; 
it  considers  faith  as  having  reference  to  something  known  and  ascer- 
tained, and  not  to  a  great  First  Cause,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  wlio 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  to  perform  his  wonders." 

.  All  this  is  quite  true,  and  would  be  well  enough  if  addressed  io 
an  educated  congregation ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  titt 
parishioners  of  Shoreham  were  a  whit  the  better  for  it.  A  litik 
reflection  will  show  Mr.  Wheeler  how  this  might  have  been  A 
said,  and  said  impressively  too.  There  are  plenty  of  passaga 
which  we  might  extract,  but  we  trust  that  this  one  wiU  sufiioOi 
Sat  verhim  sapimti.  Mr.  W.  should  likewise  be  careful  to  break 
up  what  he  has  to  say  into  short  periods :  the  generality  of  Us 
sentences  are  far  too  long.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  us  sol* 
ciently  alive  to  the  importance  of  employing  the  simplest  words, 
or  at  least  of  explaining  any  more  difficult  word  which  he  may  Inb 
obliged  to  use.  We  allude  to  such  words  as  freetkiniin}^ 
momentous — episcopacy — regions  of  conjecture — ^and  the  like,  whiflli 
are  scattered  up  and  down  his  pages  with  no  sparing  hand. 


If  we  must  give  a  character  of  the  volume  before  us  in  feir 
words,  we  should  say  (and  we  really  do  so  reluctantly)  that  they  an 
good  sermons,  full  of  faults.  We  speak,  of  course,  with  refe? 
rence  to  the  particular  congregation  for  whom  they  were  written, 
and  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  commonly  said  thafc 
"  any  thing  will  do  for  a  country  congregation.^'  The  Vicar  of 
Shoreham  evidently  does  not  think  so:  he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  them  of  his  best ;  and  we  only  wish  that  he  had  succeedal 
with  the  manner,  as  well  as  he  has  with  the  matter,  of  his  ad- 
dresses. For  our  own  part,  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  is,  on  dm 
whole,  more  difficult  to  preach  well  to  a  rustic  than  to  an  edn* 
cated  congregation.  The  very  effort  to  deliver  the  truth  to  tbeK 
in  short  sentences  and  intelligible  English  is  no  inconsideralib 
addition  to  the  labour  common  to  the  preacher's  office.  We  aro^ 
most  of  us,  a  long  while  learning  how  very  little  of  Divine  truth 
the  bulk  of  even  the  better  sort  of  our  congregations  know,  and 
how  still  less  they  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking* 
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3.  Of  the  work  which  we  have  placed  third  on  our  list  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  say  but  little.  The  sermons — of  which 
sixty-one  are  now  given  to  the  public — were  preached  during  a 
ministry  of  five-and-twenty  years  in  Lambeth ;  and  embrace  such 
ft  variety  of  topics,  as  might  be  expected  during  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  an  ordinary  parochial  cure.  They  strike  us  as  being 
among  the  most  even  which  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice  ;  plain, 
straightforward  expositions  of  the  parts  of  Scripture  upon  which 
they  bear ;  not  destitute  of  occasional  touches  of  affection,  yet 
nncharacterized  by  any  particular  warmth  or  fervour ;  never  de- 
scending to  the  tnfling  or  verbose,  never  ascending  to  the  striking 
or  eloquent. 

The  respected  author  of  them — an  interesting  little  memoir  of 
whom  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes  by  his  son — was  too  well  known 
to  need  any  eulogium  at  our  hands.  If  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
would  he  deserve  the  grateful  remembrances  of  all  churchmen  for 
{his, — that  he  was  the  proposer  of  a  project,  which  has  since 
rj;ipeaed  into  the  beneficial  institution  of  King's  College^  London  ; 
.an  institution,  the  object  of  whose  foundation  was  to  counteract 
the  baneful  effect  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  building,  now 
known  as  London  University  College,  had  then  lately  been  begun ; 
•—the  principle  that  religion  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the 
intern  of  education  there  to  be  adopted; 

4.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Woodhouse''s  practical  sermons 
was  noticed  in  our  number  for  July,  1844,  and. we  now  welcome 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which  we  think  is  of  fully 
^oal  merit  with  its  elder  brotller*  We  may  mention  with  special 
eommendation  the  sermons  entitled,  respectively.  Respectability 
WA  Religion^  and  Asceticism  not  Holiness.  There  is  more  prac- 
tical common  sense  in  this  little  book  than  in  almost  any  work  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  lately  met  with. 

■  6,  Mr.  Goodwin  publishes  his  sermons,  in  the  hope  that  they 
•le  " capable  of  being  in  some  degree  instructive  and  useful;" 
ind  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  hope  bids  fair  to  find  itself 
lealized.  They  seem  to  be  plain,  practical,  and  short ;  and  would, 
Ambtless,  prove  of  service  to  some  of  our  parochial  clergy, 
.  6.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
Hie  late  Mr.  Blencowe's  first  series  of  sermons ;  but  if  we  may 
jodge  of  them  by  the  series  now  before  us,  we  should  say  that 
they  were  plain,  short,  and  affectionate  discourses ;  and  we  are 
ittt  surprised  at  "  the  favourable  reception  and  rapid  sale"  which 
th^  "  Advertisement"  prefixed  to  the  present  volume  speaks  of. 
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III. — 1.  A  Vindication   of  Protestant  Prineiples.    By  P 
LEUTHERus  Anglicanus.     LoodoD !  Parker.  1847. 

2,  Free  Thoughts  on  Protestant  Matters.  By  the  B&o.  T.  G.  G 
M.A.^   Chaplain  of  St.  Nicholas  Within^    Dublin.    S 
I ;\ ':•;•>  Edition.     Dublin:  Curry.  1847. 

We  have  classed  these  two  works  together,  because  they  \ 


to  us  to  have  a  nearly  common  object,  viz.  the  exaltation  0 
testantism,  grounded  on  something  Uke.a  community  of  1 
J'.'  /  pies;  but  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  stated  pretty 

the  whole  of  the  similarity  existing  between  them. 

The  first  author  desires  to  "vindicate  ProfejtonfonTW 
by  proving  "  that  they  do  not  naturally  or  necessarily  lead  1 
jumble  of  Protestant  doctrines^'*  but  "  are  something  bettei 
a  simple  re-assertion  of  the  rule  of  Protagoras, — that  ever 
is  to  himself  the  standard  of  truth  and  right.**^  What,  tl 
the  remedy?  Philology.  Philology  is  the  panacea  for  i 
multifarious  evils  of  our  religious  condition ;  the  iairy'^s 
which  is  to  i^educe  to  harmony  and  order  the  tangled  thre 

J|>-j  our  many-shaded  Protestantism  ! 

1. .  j-i' 

''i  ''[We  shall   show]   that  there   sprung  up   with   Protestant 

science,  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  apph'cations  of  Pro 
principles  as  safe  as  its  own  deductions  are  certain  (!)  •  •  •  •  The  ; 
to  which  we  refer  is  philology." — p.  2, 


^.i  i-*.  The  author  is  no  dissenter ;  he  is  a  member  of  "  the  Eef 

Anglican  Ohurch;^^  unto  which  he  desires  to  attach  us  i 
being  that  "religious  communion  which,  by  combining 
science  [philology]  with  the  principles  of  Protestantisn 
placed  itself  in  the  only  position  from  which  Christian  do 
may  be  successfully  developed.^  His  notion,  however,  i 
Church  of  England  is  not  quite  that,  which,  we  appr< 
presents  itself  to  the  minds  01  most  of  our  readers.     It  is 
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iviioleof  those  grounds  of  Nonconformity  which  are  atleged  by  Pro- 
testant separatists,  must  be  matters  of  indifference,- in  which  the  veto 
of  the  conscience  has  no  place,  and  which,  appealing  only  to  diversities 
of  taste  and  opinion,  are  in  themselves  of  as  little  moment  as  the 
colour  of  our  coats,  or  the  fashion  of  our  beards.'*— ^pp.  v,  vi. 

Accordingly,  the  author  has  several  sections  to  show,  that  it 
was  the  intention  and  the  work  of  our  reformers,  to 

^  So  frame  itfl  [the  Protestant  National  Church's]  symbols  and  con- 
fessions as  to  comprehend  within  its  visible  pale  all  the  inevitable 
Turieties  of  private  opinion,  which  are  compatible  with  its  general 
principles.'* — p.  11. 

With  these  views,  of  course  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that, 

**  The  Church,  [is}  the  only  vehicle  of  safety, — the  ark,  which  floats 
w  the  turbulent  waters  of  destruction,  with  no  shore  beyond  but 
keaven." — p.  la, 

• 

.  The  author  we  take  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  yet,  doubt- 
less, for  our  warning,  he  has  allowed  us  to  see  whither  his 
boasted  philology  is  to  lead  us :  he  confesses  (p.  44,  and  notes^) 
that  he  looks  upon  many  of  the  narratives  of  Scripture  as  so 
many  myths  or  mistranslations.  Indeed,  Protestantism  seems 
with  him  to  be  pretty  nearly  synonymous  with  Rationalism.  We 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  book,  impressed  that  the  author  is  a 
fincere,  and  to  some  extent  a  learned  man ;  we  may  add,  with  a 
mmd  open  to  conviction,  fearless,  and  desirous  of  truth;  but 
irith  an  unhappy  bias,  which  causes  him  to  mistake  liberalism 
fer  liberality,  and  continually  sets  before  his  vision  a  distorted 
image, 

2.  "  The  great  problem,'^  of  which  Mr.  Gregg  "  has  submitted 
bis  solution,''  is,  "how  the  vast  accumulation  of  social  evils 
which  afflicts  the  whole  community  is  to  be  remedied?  and, 
more  especially,  how  is  Ireland  to  be  raised  from  the  depth  of 
misery  in  which  she  is  plunged  f     He,  too,  looks  to  "  the  Pro- 
testant Ghurch ''  as  the  rallying  point,  whence  all  who  wish  well 
to  our  country — specially  to  Ireland,  are  to  march  forth  like 
kn^fat-errants  to  the  rescue  of  some  forlorn  maid : — the  Pro- 
iMant  Church,  we  should  say,  as  established  by  the  State,  for 
ie  *' exhibits  Christian  legislation,''  legislation  which  will  put 
down  *^ false  relipon,"  (and  "at  the  head  of  all  false  religions 
stands  Popery,")  "  Christian  legislation  as  accompHshmg  the  con- 
version of  IreLand." 

w  The  instramentality  for  eradicating  popery  is  the  reformed  Church^ 

k2 
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I  show  how  to  heal  its  divisions ;  to  make  it  *  terrible  as  an  army  yaiik 
banners/" — ^p.  xv* 

"  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  the  pilot  power  of  the  State."-' 

p.  xvi. 

However,  his  views  of  the  way  to  heal  the  religious  differences 
which  weaken  this  "instrumentality,"  this  "pilot  power,''  are  not 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  last-mentioned  anonymous 
author.  He  distinctly  disclaims  the  notion  that  "Christian 
union'' is  "an  agreement  in  disunion"  (Index") ;  and  falls  foul 
of  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance."  His  panacea  is,  not  a  mere  ex- 
tended philology,  (with  this  he  seems  satisfied),  nor  (with  Mr. 
McNeile)  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  for  "  all  the  Me- 
thodists," he  thinks,  give  their  '*  consent  and  agreement  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;"  but — that  our  bishops  shall 

"  Admit  into  distinct  and  avowed  connexion  with  the  Church  the 
Church-Methodists  of  Ireland Let  them  be  really  and  con- 
fessedly identified  with  the  Church  as  one  with  it;  their  ministers 
admitted  as  lay-helpers ;  and  when  their  gifts  would  warrant  it,  their 
service  in  our  pulpits  allowed.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  dissent  and  disunion  would  be  dried  up.'* — ^p.  338. 

• 

In  other  words,  stultify  the  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  admit  to  equal  honour  with  tne  true  ministers  of  GoJs 
word  and  sacraments  men  who  have  "  presumed  to  execute  the 
functions  "  of  the  priesthood,  without  having  "  had  episcopal  con- 
secration or  ordination  *."  We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  Methodists  can  "  agree  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  while  the  preface  to  our  Ordination  Service  stands  as 
part  of  it.  (Perhaps  Mr.  Gregg  did  not  know  that  this  service 
is  part  of  it :  many  do  not.)  But  this  is  a  curious  proposition  to 
come  from  Mr.  Gregg  at  p.  338,  when  at  p.  195  he  has  informed 
us  that 

**  It  is  the  principle  of  episcopacy  which  enables  us  to  argue,  \nthout 
any  hesitation,  as  to  the  apostolicity  of  a  genuine  episcopal  church ;  to  con- 
clude, beyond  a  doubt,  that  such  a  church  possesses  the  attribute  of  apo* 
stolical  connexion  ;  ...  to  ascertain,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  body  to  which  rve  belong  was  organized,  incorporated,  formed,  asso* 
ciated,  and  constructed  into  a  society  by  the  Apostles  themselves^  anJ 
therefore  has  *  continued  in  their  fellowship,*  or  else  that  it  has  dulf 
grown  as  a  branch  from  such  an  apostolic  society," 

And,  amusingly  enough,  in  spite  of  his  outcries  against  "  Trac- 

*  So  anxious  is  Mr.  G.  that  we  should  not  fail  to  discover  the  treasures  of  thi* 
literary  medicine-chest,  that  he  has  appended  an  Index  to  his  volume  ! 

*  Preface  to  the  Ordinal. 
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tarians,"  fcc.  &c.,  the  author  actually  favours  us  with  two  eatencB 
of  the  succession  of  the  present  primates  of  Engknd  and  Ireland 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  !raul! 

We  cannot  recommend  either  of  these  two  works ;  but  from 
•very  different  causes.  While  the  first  is  cleverly  written,  with  a 
considerable  sprinkling  both  of  learning  and  of  truth,  its  very 
cleverness  and  apparent  liberality  make  it  a  mry  dangerous  book 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  unskilled  in  controversy,  and 
consequently  easy  dupes  to  the  sophistry  with  which  its  false 
principles  are  overlaid.  The  second  is  alike  destitute  of  clever- 
ness, learning,  or  liberality.  Harmless  from  its  stupidity  ;  amu- 
sing irom  its  extreme  egotism  and  arrogation  of  superior  wisdom ; 
and  disgusting  from  pages  full  of  the  most  unmeasured  abuse  of  Dr. 
Todd  of  Dublin,  of  one  Mr.  Burgh,  and  of  all  and  every  with  w^hom 
the  author  disagrees.  Any  thing  more  thoroughly  vulgar  (in  its 
worst  sense),  more  ungentlemanlike,  more  narrow-minded,  and 
absurd  than  this  production  of  Mr,  Gregg's,  we  never  remember 
to  have  seen. 

IV. — Rituah  Anglo-CathoUcum ;  or  the  Testimony  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  as  exhibited  in  QtMta^ 
tions  from  Ancient  Fathers,  Cotmcils,  Liturgies,  and  Rituals  ; 
together  with  Illustrations  from  Accredited  Publications  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  Bev,  Hkney  Bailey,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  JohrCs  College,  Cambridge,  and  Cu/rate  of  Hingham^  Nor" 
folk.     London:  irarker,     1847* 

We  account  it  to  be  matter  of  special  thankfulness  to  Divine 
Providence,  that  at  a  period  of  such  general  and  unexampled 
activity  of  the  human  mind,  when,  too,  menu's  attention  has  been 
80  pointedly  turned  to  all  matters  connected  with  religion  and 
our  national  Church,  and  when,  moreover,  the  *'  little  learning '' 
which  makes  men  despise  what  they  do  not  understand  is  strain- 
ing its  powers  and  uttering  its  outcry  among  us,  contemptuous  of 
all  that  is  ancient  and  venerable,  as  such ;  we  say,  that  at  such  a 
time,  when  minds  are  rife  among  us  so  incapable,  either  by  con- 
cititulion  or  by  bias,  as  the  two  authors  last  noticed,  of  appre- 
ciating the  excellence  of  their  heritage,  it  is  matter  of  thankful- 
ness that  Providence  has  raised  up  other  minds  not  less  active 
but  more  reverential  and  discriminating,  who  have  shown  us  that 
our  ritual  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  a  single  day,  nor 
onr  Reformation  based  only  upon  the  unlimited  private  judgment 
of  a  tyrannical  monarch  or  a  time-serving  bishop. 
Mr.  Painter,  in  his  "  Origines  Liturgicse  "  was  (to  quote  from 
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the  volume  before  us)  ''  the  first  English  Ghifrchnum  it)  teyvfe  in 
our  day  the  attention  due  to  '*^  the  ancient  liturgies,  ''  and  haB 
done  great  service  both  by  his  own  well-digested  information,  and 
by  pointing  out  the  sources  from  which  more  may  be  obtained.^ 
And  we  deem  it  no  slight  praise  to  say,  that  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  appears  to  us  every  way  worthy  of  standing  on  the  same 
shelf  with  that  incomparable  work. 

Mr.  Bailey'^s  book  is  composed  on  the  plan  of  "  The  Liturgy 
compared  with  the  Bible,''  the  production  of  his  father.  It^ 
nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title-page;  the  sources 
from  which  he  has  drawn  his  illustrations,  ar^  the  ancient 
Fathers,  ancient  Councils,  ancient  Liturgies  and  Rituals,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Beformation-era.  To  any  one  inclined  to  ask, 
why  he  should  have  taken  up  the  same  subject  as  that  treated  of 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  work  ? — in  other  words,  what  the  difference  may 
be  between  the  two  i  the  author  has  given  the  following  reply  :— 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
originals,  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  quoted  at  length,  merely  marking 
them  by  references  to  his  work.  Next,  as  his  object  was  to  give  the 
originals  of  the  several  collects  and  prayers,  that  is,  those  from  whick 
they  were  immediately  taken,  and  which  most  clearly  resemble  them,  he 
has,  consistently  with  this  object,  omitted  to  give  the  earlier  forms  in 
which  they  appear,  and  to  trace  them  upwards  through  the  several 
stages  of  their  formation.  •  •  •  •  •  Further,  Mr.  P.  remarks  in  his 
preface,  that  *  when  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  their  originals,  he 
has  occasionally  compared  our  formularies  with  thosfe  which  have  been 
used  on  similar  occasions  in  other  churches.'  This  has  been  invariably 
done  in  the  present  volume,  with  the  important  object  in  view  of  show- 
ing how  the  ancient  rituals  harmonize  in  sentiment  with  one  another 
and  with  our  own  amidst  every  variety  and  circumstance." — pp.  18,19i 

Mr.  fiailey  assures  us,  that 

'*  The  objects  he  has  had  in  view,  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
readers,  are  of  a  practical  and  devotional,  rather  than  of  a  critical  and 
polemical  kind." 

-  A  preference,  in  making  which  we  think  he  has  acted  wiaelj. 
Would  space  permit,  we  might  easily  give  abundance  of  extrack 
to  show  the  value  of  this  work,  as  clearly  exhibiting  the  mind  of 
''  the  ancients  ^'  on  many  now  controverted  points ;  but  we  mmfc 
refrain  from  more  than  a  brief  citation.  Section  clxvi.  refers  to 
that  exhortation  to  thanksgiving  which  occurs  immediately  afitt? 
the  baptism  of  the  in&nt,  and  which  commences^  *^  Seeing  now,- 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerated'^  &.c. :  and 
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mdng  the  testunbnies  to  the  doctrine  herein  involved,  we  have 
tie  two  following : — 

*ApXfl  f«^C  rd  PavTiirfiiLi  ical  vpwrri  ^fupiav  kKiivri  ^  rijc  xaXtyycyc- 
ffias  fffiipa.^ — S.  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  x.  26. 

Interrogo  te:  Oratio  ista  Ecclesise  fidelium  est,  an  catechumeno- 
rnm  ?  Certe  utique  regeneratorum  est,  id  est,  baptizatorum. — S»  Aug. 
Sem.  181  (a/.  29)  de  Ferb.  Apost. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  own  reading,  marked  down 
some  scores  of  passages  bearing  upon  this  fundamental  doctrine  ; 
but  we  question  whether  we  have  met  with  any  more  apposite 
than  these.  We  predict  that  this  will  become  a  standard  work 
in  the  libraries  of  our  clergy ;  and  we  tender  our  best  thanks  to 
the  author  of  it. 


V. — A  SynopBiB  of  Criticisms  vpon  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ in  which  Modem  Commentators  have  dij^ered  from  the 
Authorized  Version;   together  with  an  explanation  of  various 

'  difficulties  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Texts.  By  the  Bev. 
Richard  Bareett,  M.A.^  Fellow  of  King^s  College^  Cam- 
bridge,    Vol.  I.,  Part  I*     London:  Longmans.    1847. 

Next  to  the  outcry  for  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
remodelling  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  perhaps  oftenest  intrudes  itself  upon  our  ears.  Nor, 
doubtless,  could  he,  whose  only  desire  is  to  magnify  the  revealed 
truth,  fear  such  an  undertaking,  provided  that  it  resulted  in  a 
mire  faithful  translation.  But  is  the  temper  of  these  times  such 
tt  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  this  \  Or  is  the  learning  of  these 
times  such  I  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  conviction 
that  it  is  not.  Hebrew  learning,  Babbinical  learning, — of  these 
we  believe  a  sad  deficiency  exists  among  Churchmen  of  the  da^. 
However,  there  are  several  cheering  signs  of  improvement  in  this, 
18  in  soine  other  respects. 
Our  deprecation  of  a  new  translation  of  course  proceeded  on 
supposed  concession  of  the  postulate,  that  a  new  translation  is 
ibsolutely  needed;  but  this  we,  for  one,  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  allow.  That  some  passages  have  been  misrendered,  it  would  be 
fclly  to  dispute ;  but  the  more  we  read  on  this  subject,  the  more 
Aimly  eonvinced  we  are,  that  however  in  some  points  of  mere 
tritieisin  a  more  accurate  version  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
philologist,  or  even  a  great  doctrine  might  receive  fresh  light  or 
ooufiniiation  by  another  rendering  of  a  text  here  and  there, 
^the  reader  may  rest  assured  ^^  (to  employ. the  words  of  Mr. 
Bimtt)  **  that  cor  present  English  Bible  is  one  of  the  beat  trwa- 
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latioins  that  has  yet  been  made  of  any  book,  and  one  ovkv  which 
a  special  Providence  seems  to  have  watched*^'     There  are,  of 
course,  difficult   and  obscure  passages ;  but  what  work,  writt^ 
in  a  dead  language,  is  free  from  these  I    And  can  we  reasonably 
expect,  by  any  number  of  new  translations,  ever  to  arrive  at 
more  than  a  probable  explanation  of  them?    Moreover,  it  .maji 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  emendations  which  might  safely  ba 
adopted  into  the  text  or  the  margin  be  sufficient  to  call  for  a  new 
authorized  version.     Moreover,  it  is  we  think  quite  open  to  a  . 
question,  whether  the  evils  would  not  more  than  counterbalance 
the  good  resulting  from  a  new  authorized  version.     The  difficult 
and  mistranslated  texts  are  points  of  interest   chiefly  to  thd  ' 
scholar ;  the  great  proportion  of  the  Bible  is  amply  sufficient  tq  ; 
guide  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  unlearned  many.     In  forma 
times  the  copies  of  the  En^ish  Bible  were  comparatively  few, 
they  are  now  circulated  by  millions:  a  new  translation  would 
bring  those  copies  into  discredit,  and  ''  consequently  unsettle  tbe 
minds,^'  nay,  shake  the  very  faith  of  thousands.     But  while  we  .< 
deprecate  a  new  authorized  version,  we  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  > 
Barrett  in  regretting 

*'  That  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been .  so  mucli 
neglected,  even  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  expound  it ;  and  that  men 
should  so  confidently  expatiate  upon  the  spiritual  sense  of  their  text^ 
without  taking  any  pains  first  to  arrive  at  its  literal  meaning."    And  . 
we  ask,  with  him,  **  why,"  since  **  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  holy  orders,  as  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  thd  ■ 
New  Testament,  why  should  not  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be  considered  ' 
equally  necessary  for  the  Old  ?  ,  .  •  ♦  Especially  is  it  incumbent  upon  ■ 
the  clergy,  who  are  set  apart  to  minister  to  the  Lord  and  to  teach  His 
Word,  to  neglect  no  means  of  rightly  understanding  that  Word  ;  and  - 
if  they  be  prevented  from  entering  deeply  into  critical  studies,  it  is  at 
least  desirable  for  them  to  know  enough  of  Hebrew  to  appreciate  the 
explanations  of  commentators." — p.  x. 

We  know  of  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  why  is  not  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  required  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders  ?  and  that  is — the  very  bishops  and  chaplains  who  are  to  - 
examine  them,  are  themselves  very  deficient  herein.  Mor9 
than  one  of  them  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  ripe  Crredan;  ■ 
but  to  which  can  we  point  as  a  really  good  Hebraist  I  But  a 
brighter  dajr  is  dawning,  we  fervently  hope :  and  the  foundation 
of  new  professorships  at  Oxford,  and  the  institution  of  theologieal 
courses  at  Cambridge,  are,  we  trust,  the  earnest  of  better  things. 

As  we  have  said,  our  use  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  tongue  would  be,  to  enable  us  to.  appreciate  the  labours  of 
the  commentators :  much  of  whose :  writings  are,  we  fea^,  mecd^ 


dead  letter  to  a  latge  portion  of  pur  clerg]r.  A  widerkpbwledge 
»f  Hebrew,  then,  would  not  render  superfluous  the  commentators; 
mi  rather,  while  they  ^'  have  laboured,^^  would  give  us  the  power 
){  ^^  entering  into  their  labours/^  The  commentators  will  always 
be  of  use»  And  when  we  mention  them,  we  speak  of  a  host  of 
whose  very  existence  many,  we  apprehend,  are  ignorant.  To 
purchase  even  a  few  of  these  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  bulk 
of  our  clergy^ — at  least  of  the  younger  ones:  and  hence  we 
hail  with  pleasure  a  work  like  that  before  us. 

^'The  plan  usually  adopted  tliroughout  the  work  has  been  to  give,  in 
Ihe  following  order,  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  Version,  the 
Authorized  Version ;  and,  lastly,  the  explanations  both  of  those  com- 
mentators who  support  the  present  version,  and  also  of  those  who  con-« 
iider  the  Hebrew  text  to  be  corrupt,  or  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
our  translators,*' 

Of  i!o\irse  our  author  has  drawn  extensively  upon  the  synopsisi 
of  Matthew  Poole,  who  himself  consulted  between  seventy  and 
dghty  commentators,  and  nearly  thirty  different  versions.  Mr. 
ftmrett's  book  includes  extracts  from  about  a  dozen  commentators 
who  have  written .  since  Poolers  day,  not  omitting  the  infidel 
Geddes*  Among  these  we  are  happy  to  observe  the  naines  of 
some  of  the  German  critics  ;  no  oian,  who  i^  not  blinded  by  pre- 
judice, can  impugn  the  truth  of  Mr.  B/s  remark,  that  "where 
there  is  no  question  concerning  a  doctrine  or  the  truth  of  a 
mirade,  the  German  critics  are  most  valuable.'*^  Often  will  a 
.German  by  taking  a  passage  in  a  critical  manner,  and  "  fairly 
fiunng  the  difiiculties,  offer  a  possible,  if  not  an  eai^  solution,^^ 
when  a  good  and  orthodox  man — like  Lowth  or  Horsley,  un- 
hesitatingly alters  or  rejects  it  as  interpolated  or  corrupt. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  not  to  see  one  or  two  names  in  the 
table  of  abbreviations,  but  we  trust  that  when  those  Scriptures, 
-spon  which  in  particular  they  have  severally  laboured,  shall  come 
under  review,  we  /shall  find  that  they  likewise  have  contributed 
thor  quota  towards  the  enrichment  of  this  very  useful  work :  we 
aihide  to  such  names  as  Hengstenberg,  Tittmann,  Olshausen^ 
fcti  We  have  fitiled  likewise  to  observe  any  reference  to  Arch* 
Mop  Sedtar ;  his  notes  are  indeed  most  short  and  pithy,  but 
wt  hdd  them  to  be  very  valuable. 

It  18  impossible  to  furnish  the  reader  with  any  extracts  from 
ndi  a  book:  but  we  can  assure  him  that  we  have  turned  to 
jeferal  passages  (the  present  Part  closes  with  Levit.  vi.),  and 
knre  been  much  pleased  with  the  light  which  some  of  the  writers 
footed  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  Thus,  for  example,  let  the 
reader  only  Coiiq>are  the  short  dry  not^  of  Bishop  Paiffick  on  Gm^ 
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xlix.  14,  ^^IssacAar  U  a  strong  aas  cauehing  Soton  heMm  A01 
iurdmSj'"  with  the  array  of  comments  which  be  will  meet  w!lk\\ 
here,  and  he  will  not  long  hesitate  as  to  the  utility  of  a  work  %t\ 
the  present.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  any  of  the  rend6rmgi>{ 
which  have  been  proposed  of  D^/)^^to»  to  be  preferable  to  that  o|j 
our  authorized  version,  praised  by  Bishop  Patrick :  for  onrselvei^^ 
we  prefer  the  sheep/olih^  (as  in  Judges  v.  16,)  of  course, 
in  mind  that  this  is  only  an  adaptation,  to  the  spirit  of  the  bl 
ing,  of  the  primary  idea  of  the  word.  So,  again,  in  Mnad.  ix.  14,- 
15,  that  which  Patrick  clumsily  hinted  at,  is  rendered  plain 
the  comments  of  Eennicott  and  Bosenmiiller.  We  think  th^l 
Mr.  Barrett  might  have  advantageously  cited  Archbishop  N( 
comer's  note  on  Jonah  iv.  10,  where  this  very  passage  is  allnc 
to ;  if  it  were  only  to  have  indicated  to  the  young  H^raist,  by  till 
examples  there  collected,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  generaliae  ( 
assertion  of  Bosenmiiller,   '*  Verba  activa  prseterita,  ^^jnT^^ 

^K1'  explicanda  sunt  de  facilitate  agendi.*" 

.    We. shall  anxiously  look  for  the  succeeding  parts  of  this 

VI. — The  Mmistry  of  the  Bod^.  By  the  Rev.  Bobekt  Wili 
EvANB,  jB.2>.,  Viear  of  Hevershcm^  and  late  Fellow  of  *"  * 
College,  Camhridge,     London :  Rivingtons.  1847. 

Any  work  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  the  Rectory  of  Vafc- 
head^^  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  mass  of  readers;   and 
think  that  in  this  before  us  their  expectations  will  not  be 
appointed.     The  subject  is  most  important  to  the  Christian, 
to  his  mind  the  hody  must  present  itself  under  a  very 
aspect  to  that  in  which  the  heathen  thought  of  it. 

"  To  be  in  the  body,  what  a  mystery !     To  exercise  its  senses,  wbit ' 
a  blessing!     To  rule  its  appetites,  what  a  charge ! " 

Most  true !  and  yet,  how  few  of  us,  perhaps,  do  deem  of 
body  as  they  ought.     If  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Evans  shall 
for  this  subject  more  attention  only  than  many  have  been 
to  give  to  it^  or  would  perhaps  give  to  it  at  the  biddii^  of 
less  favourite  writer,  his  book  will  have  done  good  service,  ei 
though  it.  were  not  written  with  his  usual  talent.    But  we  lire 
from  saying  this.     Mr.  Evans'^s  language  is,  indeed,  rather  qiuMi 
at  times,  and  some  expressions  in  his  '^  Contents^  are  qi 
still;  but  we  trust  that  few  persons  are  silly  enough  to  judgar 
the  internal  fittings  of  a  mansion  by  the  approaches  and  the 
ter's  lodge. 

What  with  the  reaction,  commencing  with  Uie  ReformatioD, 
and  not  yet  subsided,  produced  by  Popish  corruptioqBy  and  tte 
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jUdditional  bias  which  our  age  has  inherited  from  the  Puritans, 
'tte  popular  theology  of  the  present  day  is  most  loose  and  defeo 
tfie  on  not  a  few  points.  Among  them  stands  prominent  the 
lieDonr  due  to  the  body,  as  the  instrument  by  which  all  sensations 
of.  good  or  evil  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  by  which  we  are  to 
iroansliip-God^'-^aa  that  which  Christ  has  redeemed  no  less  tha^  the 
9milt — as  that,  too,  which  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  glorious  body 
Ekf.our  Lord,  and  to  be  raised  again  at  the  1^^  day. 

The  mortal  body  and  the  immortal  soul  are  for  ever  set  in 
XNitrast,  and  the  moral  worth  and  dignity  of  the  one  seem  to 
ffUry  inversely  vnth  the  other.  The  popular  theology  perpetually 
(Qmbunds  two  sets  of  things,  which  are  kept  quite  distinct  in 
■    *   '  ire ;  viz.  soul  with  spirit^  and  body  with  flesh ;  whereas 


^  The  true  opposition  lies  in  the  aflfections  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
IMi  (as  between  good  and  evil).  *  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
■d  tbe  spirit  against  the  flesh,'  says  the  Apostle.  But  then  flesh  is 
ot  the  '  body,  but  only  the  present  constitution  of  the  body,  so 
eddental  that  it  will  one  day  be  dispensed  with.  And  it  is  worth 
rlifle  to  remark  on  this  point,  that  never  (except  when  the  notion  of 
be  flesh  is  implied  in  it)  is  the  body  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  a  dis- 
•raging  sense ;  nor  is  the  epithet  bodily  ever  there  opposed  to  spiritual, 
litli  which  fleshly  and  things  of  the  soul  are  continuously  and  contemp- 
noasly  contrasted.*' — ^p.  89. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  loose  way  of  speaking  of  the 
lody  is  a  dropping,  if  not  a  tacit  denial  of,  the  ^'  Kesurrection  of 
hm  HoAs^  Hence  (as  is  evident)  much  erroneous  teaching  must 
nenul,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  so  far  as  it  is  re^ 
lasled  in  Scripture,  and  the  day  of  judgment.  Our  popular  Ian- 
[nage 

**  Presents  it  [that  day]  at  best  as  a  day  of  empty  parade,  on  which 
Hals  are  to  come  out  from  heaven  and  hell,  in  order  to  go  back  into 
ivaTen  and  hell.  •  .  «  In  the  same  breath  that  speaks  of  the  soul,  it 
ID  speak  of  crowns,  and  thrones,  and  other  bodily  preparation,  re- 
i||fing  it  from  the  esirth.  But  when  searchingly  canvassed,  it  is  found 
laiaToJjre  the  notion  that  the  resurrection  is  already  past,  and  shows 
Wt  real  tendency  to  the  doctrine,  though  one  would  be  sorry  to  lay  on 
Itaf  the  eharge  of  the  conscious  maintenance  of  it." — ^p.  41. 

• 

'  We  have  not  space  to  devote  to  further  extracts.  Mr.  Evans 
llMrvea  our  best  thanks  for  his  attempt  to  correct  the  popular 
i^goage  on  this  subject ;  and  we  recommend  his  little  volume  as 
y»  which  will  richly  repay  attentive  perusal. 
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V II. — Ziber  Pontificalis  ofEdmwnd  Laey<t  Bishop  ofExeier; 
of  the  Fourieenih  Century;  printed  from  the  original^  in 
session  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  Edited  by 
Babnes,  Esq.     Exeter:  Boberts.  1847. 

To  those  engaged  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  the  English 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  of  her  reformed  ritual,  the 
publication  must  prove  a  most  valuable  accession.  Severa 
tions  will  be  found  in  it  from  the  Boman  Pontifical,  in  the 
number,  and  order  of  the  prayers,  besides  several  distini 
monies  and  practices ;  but  (as  Mr.  Barnes  reminds  u 
Venerable  Bede)  ''  Saint  Gregory  authorized  the  admissi 
selection  from  the  Oallican  or  any  other  Church  of  any  ] 
that  was  pious,  religious,  and  proper,  and  to  bind  it  up 
body,  ana  deposit  it  among  the  Angles  for  the  customar] 
vance  of  their  Church.^'  One  very  interesting  feature  in  1 
now  published  is  the  Ordo  for  the  consecration  of  kii 
queens. 

**  Its  substance  (writes  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  preface)  is 
taken  from  Archbishop  Egbert'^s  Pontifical.***  Mr.  Pal 
the  last  edition  of  his  Origines  Liturgiceey  has  shown  t 
Liher  Begalis^  preserved  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  uj 
as  the  authority  for  our  coronation  rites,  is  very  simila 
Pontifical  of  Egbert  as  published  by  Martene ;  and  he 
the  MS.  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1377—1399. 
the  Pontifical  before  us  '^  in  all  probability  was  writtei 
fourteenth  century,"  writes  the  editor;  and  the  porti 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  commences,  *'  Ooronatib  regi 
dum  consuetudinem  ecclesie  Westmonasteriensis."  Thi 
gular.  For  a  comparison  which  we  have  made  of  it,  ^ 
extracts  as  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  from  the  Liber  Begali 
that)  though  sufficiently  similar  to  have  been  grounded 
same  original  (probably  that  of  Egbert),  they  yet  dif 
siderably,  both  in  the  order  of  the  several  parts,  and  in  tl 
and  phraseology  and  length  both  of  the  rubrics  and  the 
If  it  were  reafly  '^secundum  consuetudinem  ecclesie  WestE 
riensis,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  could  be  s 
fourteenth  century;  for  we  know  that  Liber  Begalis 
Ordo  of  thoit  date. 

The  volume  contains  several  most  interesting  forms  of 
tion,  such  as  of  the  new  sword  of  a  soldier — herds — vario 
of  fruit  and  grain — portions  of  a  church— a  ship,  &c.  Al 
for  degrading  priests,  and  restoring  them — excommunica 
reconciliation,  and  so  on.    It  will  well  repay  attentive  sti 
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fm.'-^  Warnings  of  the  Hohf  Week^  <$•<?.  Being  a  course  o/Far(H 
tkial  Lectures  for  the  Week  before  Easter  and  the  Easter  Fes-^ 

'•  tivais*  BytheBev.  W.  Adams^  M.A.  London:  Bivingtons. 
1847. 


plan  of  thus  little  volume  is  as  follows :  first,  there  is  a 
fieripture  of  the  events  of  each  day  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter 
Amday,  harmonized  after  Mr.  GreswelFs  method ;  and  then  a 
nbort,  plain,  practical  lecture  is  subjoined,  founded  upon  these 
meats ; — events  which 

.  "  Speak  to  us  again  and  again  of  blessings,  warnings,  and  privileges; 
lilt  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  privileges  neglected,  warnings  disregarded, 
Hnd  blessings  forfeited.'' — p.  5. 

. .  A  more  suitable  little  volume  for  this  holy  season  could  not 
Tpdl  be  imagined. 

2X. — Letters  on  Confirmation :  a  Manual  of  Moral  and  Beltgious 
\  Duties^  designed  for  the  young  of  her  own  sex  in  the  upper  ranis 
c  of  society.    By  A  Lady.     London  :  Cleaver.  1846. 

E  should  not  hesitate  to  place  this  little  volume  in  the  hands 
any  young  persons — more  especially  females — of  the  upper 
who  are  about  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  important 
ce  of  Confirmation.  The  authoress  has  dedicated  it  to 
;od-daughter ;  and  it  is  an  earnest  and  affectionate  appeal, 
'  ted  to  impress  her  with  the  importance  of  the  obligations 
is  about  to  enter  into.  We  recommend  it  as  being  free  from 
mj^  attempt  to  enter  into  explanations  of  the  deeper  points, 
inuch  are  better  adapted,  and  wisely  reserved,  for  riper  years. 
Fijnt  of  the  first  letter,  on  the  Baptismal  Vows,  pleases  us  much. 
Having  shown  the  just  explanation  of  "  the  pomps"  to  be  "  re- 
Hmnoed,^  the  authoress  proceeds  to  the  ''  vanities :"  amongst 
irfneh  she  gives  the  first  place  to  heauty ;  and  shows  that 

-'*  Though  beauty,  once  bestowed,  cannot  be  voluntarily  discarded, 
Mr  it  it  needful  that  it  should  be,  still  it  involves  peril  and  danger,  if  you 
irt  too  great  a  value  upon  it,  or  forget  that,  like  all  your  other  endow- 
■iiiti,  it  is  a  gift  from  Grod,  for  the  right  use  of  which  you  will  have  to 
nswer  at  the  judgment/' — ^p.  13. 

The  second  "  vanity'*  is  wealth ;  and,  from  her  remarks  on 
Urn  head,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  an 
CBrtnct:— 

"Is  wealth  less  vain  than  beauty  7  Will  riches  avail  us  in  another 
vorld  t    "Will  they  not  rather  increase  our  condemnation,  if  we  have 
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failed  to  use  them  as  we  ought:  namely,  in  works  of  charity  and  use*, 
fulness,  as  the  stewards  of  God's  bounty  ?    Desire  not  riches;  theref(»«irj 
for  their  own  sake.     Remember  that  increase  of  wealth  brings  also  u 
increase  of  care  and  responsibility.  •  •  .  Consider,  before  you  purchaie 
a  thing,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  you ;  whether  it  is  required  of  yoa 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed  ;  whether  you  can  ma^j 
ihe  purchase  without  incurring  debt  ?     If  you  can  saids&etorily  answer'] 
these  questions,  that  is  enough ;  but  if  you  cannot,  if  you  only  mAj 
for  the  thing  you  see,  and  do  not  want  it,  it  then  becomes  a  vanitj 
which  you  must  renounce;  and  you  should  consider,  at  such  a 
how  many  might  be  supplied  widi  necessaries^  if  only  you  would  U 
to  deny  yourself  of  superfluities,  .  .  •  But  you  are,  perhaps,  ready  tol 
ask : — '  Are  we  then  to  spend  nothing  in  our  amusements  and  pleasurei^^ 
dnd  are  even  harmless  indulgences  forbidden  us  ?  '     Again,  I  ansiNQ 
no.     But  it  is  required  of  you,  first,  to  inquire  whether  the  thing  JM 
desire  is  really  necessary,  and  to  think  of  the  wants  of  others  befb^j 
your  own  pleasures.  .  .  .  Before  spending  money  in  your  own  amnicKj 
ments,  you  should  also  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  perfectly  innt 
amusements,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  produce  harm  either  to  ypi 
6r  others." — pp.  14,  15. 

The  third  letter  in  this  volume,  upon  ''  the  Commandment^f  J 
gives  an  admirable  explanation  of  the  sevei^l  duties  which 
enjoin  upon  us,  and  would  be  read  vrith  great  advantage  by 
of  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  reflect,  and  to  ei 
upon  the  points  of  obedience  which  are  contained  in  the  table? 
the  law,  as  applied  to  our  daily  duties. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  letters,   which  treat  of  the 
Supper,''  and  the  '*  Preparation  for  it,"  give  a  simple,  and, 
far  as  it  goes,  correct  explanation  of  this  blessed  Sacrament.  Wf 
could,  perhaps,  have  desired  that  the  authoress  had  spoken  a  lij  ^ 
more  distinctly  and  fully  on  its  sacramental  nature, — on  its  beii 
a  means  of  conveying  supernatural  grace,  and  not  merely  a  <?o 
memorative  rite.     We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  nh 
letter,  on  the  manner  of  preparing  ourselves,  both  in  heart 
mind,  to  receive  the  holy  Eucharist.   We  think  that  the  autl 
has  fulfilled  her  purpose  of  supplying  something  more  than 
elementary  treatise  for  that  class,  whose  better  education 
more  cultivated  feelings  can  enter  into  her  intentions.     She 
not  be  oflendedj  if  we  add,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  shQ 
submitted  her  pages  to  some  experienced  eye,  as  we  have  del 
an  expression  or  two,  to  which  polemics  have  attached  a  _ 
meamng,  di^Gsrent  froni  that  which  she  would  herself .  apprbvdt 
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:• — ^1..  Ohotterioni  a  TaU  of  our  own,  times.    By  A  Lady* 
London:  Ollivier.   1846. 

L  Trenor :  or^  the  New  Saint  Francis,    A  Tale  for  the  2%fW^ 
London:  Longmans.   1847. 

8.  Steepleton :  or^  High  Church  and  Low  Church ;  heinff  the  Present 
'  Tenaeneies  of  Parties  in  the  Church,  exhibit^  in  the  history  of 
'  FVuni Faithftl.  J?y  A  Olergyman.  London:  Longmans. 
.   1847. 

h  is  with  no  favourable  eye  that  we  regard,  in'general,  that  class 
cf  books  which  has  lately  been  on  the  increase,  and  which  we 
nay  designate  as  religious  novels^ — the  advocates  now  of  ^'  High 
Church,^  now  of  *'  Low  Church,"  doctrines  and  practices.  We 
dislike  them  in  principle.  Few  minds  are  capable  of  setting  forth 
the  opinions  wiui  which  they  disagree,  in  a  perfectly  full  and  fair 
nanner ;  they  cannot  help  showing  some  favour  to  the  particular 
«de  whieh  tney  have  themselves  espoused.  We  deem  this  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  conviction  on  an  earnest  mind :  we  do 
Mil  therefore,  blame  them  for  this  their  inability  ;  we  only  blame 
ftem  for  knowing  so  little  of  themselves,  as  to  allow  themselves, 
Uoring  under  the  infirmity,  to  write  books  ^s  though  they  were 

tie  from  it«  For  what  is  the  consequence!  The  consequence 
that  of  every  one-sided  argument ;  it  does  not,  cannot,  instruct 
ftose  who  are  predisposed  to  agree ;  it  hardens  those  whom  it 
mmld  convince,  £ach  party  is  confirmed  in  its  own  way  of 
ddnkinff. 

'  Be8i£s  this,  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  thus 
irixing  up  religion  with  romance.  It  is  doubtless  done  on  the 
mie  principle  on  which  our  old  nurse  was  wont  to  give  us  a 
powder  between  two  slices  of  luxuriously  buttered  bread;  but  we 
afjprehend  that  the  plan  is  less  successful  with  the  religious,  than 
mh  the  physicd  dose.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  what 
p  right,  will  read  graver  books ;  those  who  require  to  be  enticed 
a  story,  will  pick  out  the  romantic,  and  skip  over  the  reUgious 


'e  have  been  drawn  into  these  remarks  by  reflecting  on  the 
^>ks  brfore^  us. 

.  OhMerian  i^pears  to  us  to  be  written  with  the  charitable  inten- 
Han  of  forcing  Church  principles  down  the  reader'^s  throat.  It  is 
•onipoanded,  apparently,  of  a  series  of  sermonets,  or  extracts  from 
aome  big  book  of  polemical  divinity,  ^'  adapted  to  the  times,^^  and 
^made  eaay,^  by  the  occasional  relief  of  rides  and  walks,  ruins 
•ad  pic-nics.  The  author^s  model  (Arthur)  is  self-sufficient, 
logmatieal,  and  fdtra ;  blurting  out  his  ppinioni  often  an  extrava* 
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gant  one,  at  all  times,  and  In  all  companiA;  and  laying  down  d« 
law,  both  before  and  after  his  ordination,  as  if  he  was  the  P(M 
himself.  The  tale  bears  internal  evidence,  we  think,  of  being  ui 
offspring  of  one  who  has  not  seen  much  of  the  world.  The  authflif :; 
has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  spinning  out  common-plaei 
conversations,  and  mistaking  this  for  what  is  ''natural.^  Th# 
book  is  not  without  interest  and  ability,  but  very  unequal.  The 
hve  contrasts  curiously  with  the  theology :  in  the  one,  the  writer: 
evidently  speaks  from  experience;  in  the  other,  from  theory. 
The  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the  perusal  of  ChoUertu^ 
reminds  us  of  Old  Poz's  reply  to  his  daughter,  when  she  puts  W\ 
a  word  for  the  prisoner,  "  (Jo  to  your  dolls,  Lucy,  go  to 
dolls ;  and  don''t  talk  of  what  you  don^'t  understand.'^ 

Trevor^  be  the  author  male  or  female,  is  a  work  of  muchgreai 
power,  and  of  not  less  interest ;  the  chapters  short ;  the  oon-j 
versations  spirited ;  the  incidents,  se  non  sono  f>eri^  sono  bm 
vati.     The  author  is  evidently  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  )|iuet« 
country  clergyman,  and  has,  we  should  think,  been  harassed 
the  vagaries  of  some  young  priest  in  a  neighbouring  pari^ 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  inexperience  of  youth.     The  result  of 
is,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  to  the  authoresB 
the  last  noticed  tale ;  she  was  prone  to  exalt  the  Bomanizing 
ment,  fancying  it  to  be  Anglican ;    he  too  often  decries 
Gatholic  element,  mistaking  it  for  Popish. 

He  is  indignant  at  the  refusal  to  read  the  Burial  Serviee  ot 
the  corpses  of  schismatics  (p.  63) ;  deals  in  a  sophistical 
ment  against  "  authoritative  teaching"  (p.  260)  ;  laughs  at 
notion  of  an  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the   Divine  right  / 
kings  (p.  1 89)  ;  declares  that  we  want  a  reform  of  the  Liti 
(p.  191)  ;  thinks  that  no  "public  declaration  of  faithi  is  requii 
to  enable  the  truly  devout  to  worship  in  common,^'  and  that ' 
adoption  of  a  Creed  is  of  importance  only  as  it  exerts  an  "ia 
ence  on  the  moral  character  '  (pp.  189.  191) ;  and  finally,  " 
alarmed  at  the  differences  which  exist  between  men  of 
learning  and  piety,''  believes  that  "  each  may  be  right ; "  for 
"  the  essential  doctrines  revealed  "  [in  the  New  Testament,] 
probably  "be  found  in  them  all."  (p.  251.) 

The  author  is  most  successful  when  opposing  the  Ireaks 
"  Young  England,"  and  the  pernicious  teaching  of  the  M; 
In  both  of  these  points  we  heartily  go  along  with  him :  alt* 
we  n^ust  question  the  wisdom  of  putting  the  following  speech.ii 
the  mouth  of  a  clergyman,  without  subjoining  a  single  word  of{ 
approval.    The  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intern 
are  not  likely  to  be  always  able,  left  to  themselyes,  to  Be] 
the  poison  from  the  food. 
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^"'  '^Madim,"  said  Maliriseyj  "  no  efibres  vihich  you,  a  poor  child  of  clay, 
:' HO  make,  will  avail  in  that  spiritual  conflict.  The  sophistry  of  the 
'»j{itei/ect,  the  pride  of  the  heart  will  triumph  eternally  over  the  s6al,  if 
%jt  relies  on  intellectual  or  moral  assistance  in  its  struggles.  Strive  not 
r^tt  alJ ;  watch  and  pray  :  but  let  your  prayers  be  the  overflowings  of  a 
Jholy  desire,  the  lamentations  of  a  creature  lost  in  sin,  the  verbal  expres- 
^|ion  of  inward  penitence ;  and  not  vain  supplications  for  benefits  of 
if  your  own  imagining,  or  outpourings  of  conceited  hope.*'  (p.  81.) 

:.  Of  course  we  cannot  recommend  this  book  on  the  whole:  but 
me  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  author,  however  decided 
iiiB  opinions  may  be,  always  gives  utterance  to  them  like  a 
gentleman,  a  clergyman,  and  a  Christian. 

We  wish  we  could'  say  as  much  for  the  author  of  Steepleton. 
This  is  certainly  the  very  weakest  production  in  point  of  argu« 
Inent,  that  we  have  met  with:  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  most 
nngentlemanlike  and  uncharitable.  Indeed,  the  Christian  bearing 
rfthe  book  and  its  wit  are  about  on  a  par.  The  author,  doubt- 
less, deems  it  very  clever  to  nickname  his  "  High  Church  **' 
iersbnages  as  '^Mr.  Punning,  Dr.  Dominant,  Mr.  Jolly-side, 
mtk  Crooked-soul,**'  or  the  Baptist  teacher  as  "  Mr.  Lacklove.'" 

*  We  should  have  left  it  here,  quite  sure  that  it  is  too  bad  to  do 
iny  mischief;  but  to  one  passage  we  must  refer,  in  which  the 
mthor  evidently  thinks  he  has  made  '^  a  good  hit.''  ^'  Faithful  '^ 
(the  name  will  bespeak  the  party  which  he  is  meant  to  represent) 
?feliallenges  anbther  to 

'■  "  Produce  tlie  passage  where  the  Church,  according  to  the  direct  and 
'iitrictly  grammatical  force  of  the  English  language,  asserts  the  doctrine 
'tint  regeneration  always  takes  place  in  baptism." 

^  Of  course  the  other  produces  the  well-known  "  Seeing  now 
^iat  this  child  is  regenerate,'*'*  "  Begging  your  pardon,"  Faithful 
^JepEes, 

■  *' '  That  is  not  an  assertion,  but  an  inference  or  assumption  grounded 
iJipon  certain  premises.     Prove  your  position.' 

V   "  *  Why,  the  Church  says,  Seeing  now  that,  &c.   What  I  see,  I  don't 
jnmt  to  have  proved.' 
"  •But  do  you  see  it  V  asked  Faithful. 
"  •  See  what  V 

•  **  *  See  that  the  child  baptized  is  actually  regenerated?  •  •  •  « 
•*  *  Certainly  not.' 

^  «  « Well,  then,  so  far  you  agree  with  me,  that  the  very  first  word 
jtfliBt  be  taken  in  its  secondary  or  accommodated  sense,  and  not  in  its 
ICnct  literal  sense  ;  in  short,  in  its  grammatical  sense,  according  to  the 
joilnection  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  clearly  not  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
«  ft  part  of  a  certain  form  of  speech.  Have  you  ever  considered  what 
I  the  grammatical  force  and  meaning  of  the  phrasci  "  Seeing  now  that?^* 
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If  you  refer  to  Dr •  Johnson,  you  will  find  that  "  nring  tkai,*^  is  eqoita- 
lent  to  pourvu  que,  **  provided  that,"  and  the  word  "  now  "  is  ohviously 

illative  here,  and  not  an  adverb  of  time ;    so  that   • •  tht 

language   here  used  is  that  of  an  assumption  grounded  on  certaii 
premised  conditions  '  " — pp.  149,  150. 

We  have  no  great  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  (pardon  itt,  ye 
Boswellites  !)  as  an  etymologist,  but  we  had  the  curiositT  to  turn 
to  his  dictionary,  and  are  happy  to  say,  that  he  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  this  writer — either  through  inability  to  understand  him, 
or  from  something  worse — would  represent  him  to  be.  The 
Doctor's  words  are,  "  Seeing  that  [It  would  be  more  gram- 
matically written,  as  m  que^  poitrvU  qm^  in  French ;  seen  that^  or 
provided  that,]  Since;  sith;  it  being  so  that.^  It  does  not 
require  much  penetration  to  perceive  that—though  "  seen  that " 
and  ^'  provided  that,''  in  this  passage,  may  have  a  conditianal 
force— they  may  also  have,  and,  from  the  subsequent  explanatory 
synonyms,  were  intended  to  have  the  inferential  force,  whi(m 
Churchmen  attribute  to  '^  Seeing  that  ^  in  the  Baptismal  Service: 
r— "  it  being  so  that  this  child  is  regenerate "'— "  since  so  it  is, 
that  this  child,"  &c. — '^  let  us,  seeing  that  this  child,  &e.,  give 
thanks."  And  in  this  sense  it  is  employed  in  every  one  of  the 
passages  which  Johnson  cites  by  way  of  example.  The  author  of 
Steepleton  appends  a  note,  to  the  effect  that 

**  The  old  English  word  '  sith,' '  it  being  so  that,'  or  '  supposing  it  t$ 
be  so  that,'  is  similar  in  its  force." 

This  note,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  text,  displays  so  happj^, 
a  state  of  etymological  ignorance,  that  we  forbear  to  charge  tl^ 
writer  with  any  thing  else.  His  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  k 
manifestly  derived  from  Johnson^s  dictionary,  and  the  Doctor 
unfortunately  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  one  explained 
"seeing  that"  by  "since"  and  "sith,"  as  though  they  were 
strictly  synonymous ;  and  the  other  takes  his  "  sith  ^  at  second 
hand,  and  affixes  to  it  a  meaning  which  neither  it  nor  ^^  since  ^ 
ever  had,  nor  ^^pourvit  que''''  in  its  original  use. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  more  at  length  into  this :  w6  wiB 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  "  since"  is  only  the  modern 
form,  and  (as  Home  Tooke  shows)  "ayery  corrupt''  fonn^.of 
what  the  Prayer-book  more  correctly  expresses  by  "  seeinff  tiiatr 
words  which,  we  venture  to  say,  never  i.mply  the  qonoitiQnBli 
doubtful  sense  which  it  is  now  sought  to  i^ffix  to  them  byljit 
tnodern  use  of  "  pourvA  que,"  and  the  explani^tory  "  svj^^imng  % 
to  be  so  that ;"  they  always  indicate  "  an  inference"  (if  he  iwj 
"  grounded  on  certain  premises,"  hut — premises,  conditions,  a»« 
ivmed  to  be  granted,    "  Seeing  that"  answers  to  the  Latin  qw 
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m  meaning,  and  to  the  Greek  hru^ri  in  both  meaning  and  etjmio- 
legy.  As  to  this  writer's  very  dever  quibble  about  "  seeing  that 
the  child  is  actually  regenerate,^''  we  could  hardly  expect  him, 
perhaps,  to  Icnow  uiat,  in  the  Articles,  "  regenerate"'  (renatus) 
and  "  baptized'^  are  used  synonymously.  Now  he  will  not  deny 
that  we  can  see  that  tlie  child  is  baptized;  ergo,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  we  can  see  that  it  is  regenerate. 


XI. — 1.  J%e  Old  Man*a  Home.    By  the  Bev,  W.  Adams,  M.A.^ 
Fdlou)  o/Merton  College,  Oa/ord.    Bivingtons. 

2.  AsAtan  Hall ;   or,  Self-seeking  and  Self-denying.    A  Tale  of 
daily  life.      By    Mr$,   Alfaed    Montgomery.      London: 
,   Bivingtons. 

I.  Ws:  cannot  perhaps  speak  in  higher  terms  of  praise,  than  by 
dtating  that  this  little  allegory  is  quite  equal  to  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Adamses  works,  and  forms  an  admirable  companion  to  '^  The' 
Shadow  of  the  Gross  ;^'  inasmuch  as  that  depicts  the  responsibi- 
Bties  and  dangers,  the  blessings  and  helps  of  our  entrance  into 
the  Christian  warfare,  this  shows  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  com- 
Ibrts  and  supports  of  its  close. 

2.  We  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure  this  instructive  and  amus- 
ing little  work.  The  different  characters  are  admirably  drawn  ; 
the  authoress  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  a 
d^plv  sensitive,  affectionate  disposition ;  and  some  useful  hints 
are  given  on  self-denial  in  little  every-day  duties.  If  there  be  a 
|m!t,  it  would  seem  to  consist  in  her  having  represented  Mary'^s 
feelings  as  somewhat  needlessly  harassed,  during  the  illness  of 
her  sister.  Short  as  the  tale  is,  we  cannot  resist  making  one 
tery  brief  extract,  by  way  of  a  specimen,  in  conclusion : — 

.  "  When,  strongly  impressed  with  some  one  idea,  we  determine  upon 
an  action,  it  appears  as  if  all  the  materials  and  details  of  our  life  were 
80  much  wax  in  our  hands,  which  we  could  mould  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Qiur  own  purposes.  The  common  things  of  daily  existence,  far  from 
appearing  to  offer  any  obstacle,  look  like  the  ready  instruments  to  our 
viu.  But  when  the  excitement  is  passed,  and  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
iounded  on  all  sides  by  little  conventional  customs,  little  domestic 
a|iang^m«nts,  little  human  hindrances,  the  very  things  which  before 
V0M  soft  aa  wax,  become  so  many  iron  spikes,  entrenching  upon  our 
iiteaded  path  on  all  sides,  so  minute,  that  we  scarcely  know  where  they 
1^  t  aod  ao  unyielding,  that  no  mental  energy  seems  capable  of  despi- 
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XII. — Village  Tales  from  the  Black  Forest,  ly  Berthold  Auerheh, 
Translated  from  the  German  hy  Meta  Taylok.  With  fmt 
Illustrations  by  John  Ahsohn.     London :  Bogue. 

These  are  interesting  traits  of  rural  life  in  Germany.  Berthold 
Auerbach,  with  his  close  observation  and  gentle  style  of  narrir 
tion,  reminds  us  of  Hans  Anderson.  Mrs.  Taylor  has  most 
happily  retained  those  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  that  simplicity  which  forms  the  prominent  charm  of 
Auerbach's  style,  in  her  clever  translations.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden-Baden,  will  more  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  pictures  of  village  life  depicted  in  these 
tales,  and  which  present  to  the  reader  the  feelings  of  a  peasant 
population  under  that  peculiar  kind  of  independence  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Mrs.  Taylor''s  introduction  contains  a  description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  German  peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  country* 
They  appear  formerly  to  have  been  in  the  situation  of  cottiers, 
doing  suit  and  service  to  their  lords,  but  which  state  became 
intolerable,  and  the  peasants  were  declared  seised  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  these  lords,  who  were  compelled  ta 
accept  a  commutation  for  the  dues  they  had  previously  received, 
in  some  instances  in  money,  in  others  in  land.  The  parishioners 
being  owners  of  property  under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
the  Forest,  acquire  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  which  render 
them  regardless  of  those  courtesies  towards  official  persons  ob- 
served by  their  neighbour  citizens.  The  German  peasants  are 
more  swayed  by  the  opinion  of  their  own  village  than  by  that  of 
the  townspeople,  or  even  the  government,  and  will  try  to  main- 
tain their  sturdy  independence  against  the  interference  of  the 
Oheramtmann  and  the  Schultheiss^  which  in  these  stories  are  trans- 
lated Bailiff  and  Sheriff.  Mr.  Absolon'*s  clever  illustrations  are 
prettily  adapted  to  the  stories. 

Aloys  in  the  first  tale,  nicknamed  Tolpatsch,  meaning  stupid  of 
clumsy,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  class,  with  a  broad  face,  fall 
blue  staring  eyes,  and  half-open  mouth,  his  flaxen  hair  growing 
over  the  neck  behind  in  one  long  patch — his  ordinary  dress  "4 
shirt,  red  bnices,  and  linen  trowsers,  prudently  black,  to  meet  any 
mishap,''— simple  and  awkward  in  his  manners,  and  therefore* 
butt  to  the  smarter  lads  of  the  village,  who  alresuly  begin  to  con* 
sider  themselves  men,  as  they  have  the  distiifiguishing  badge  of  t 
gi'own-up  lad — the  everlasting  silver-mounted  pipe  hanging  in 
their  mouths,  with  its  bowl  of  real  Ulm  ware : — but  it  is  only 
when  they  can  steal  a  coal  from  the  baker's  fire,  that  they  smoke 
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and  puff  away,  laughing  withal  to  conceal  the  misery  of  their 

lackness. 
The  tales  of  "the  May-Tree"  and  "the  Axe''  are  prettily 

written,  and  are  good  illustrations  of  "village  law;"  but  the 

most  attractive  one  is  that  of  "  Ivo."  Mrs.  Taylor  has  done 
Ample  justice  to  the  author's  beautiful  and  simple  style.  The 
«toiy  is  too  long  for  us  to  enter  upon,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  extract.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  one 
likely  to  occur  to  other  children  besides  Ivo,  and  the  reply  to  it  is 
ingenious : — 

"  The  chaplain  was  one  day  explaining  to  the  boy^  that  St,  Peter 
Jield  the  keys,  because  it  was  he  who  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  the 
West.  *  How  so .? '  asked  Ivp ;  *  where  does  he  sit  then  ?  *  *  At  the  door 
of  heaven.'  *  But  how  can  St.  Peter  ever  get  into  heaven  himself,  if 
he  has  to  sit  there  and  open  the  door  for  others  ?  *  The  chaplain, 
struck  with  the  remark,  looked  at  Ivo,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute ; 
then  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  *  My  boy,  he  finds  his  heavenly 
))lis8  in  opening  the  door  of  salvation  to  others.  It  is  the  greatest 
virtue  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  to  labour 
fn  them  ",  this  is  the  high  vocation  of  the  holy  father  at  Rome,  who 
liolds  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  on  earth,  as  well  as  of  all  those  who  are 
consecrated  by  him  and  his  bishops.*  Ivo  was  satisfied  ;  still  he  did 
jiot  quite  comprehepd  it ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  that  the 
f[ood  Peter  should  have  to  stand  for  ever  at  the  door." — ^p.  230. 

We  think  this  little  book  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to 
others  of  its  class ;  and  we  trust  Mrs.  Taylor  will  be  encouraged 
fO  produce  another  volume  for  the  English  reader. 

xiii. — I%e  Christmas  Holidays  in  Borne.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Inghaham  Kip,  M.A.  Edited  hy  the  Bev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  is  a  delightful  companion  for  the  visiter  to  Rome,  and  for 
those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  wandering  through  "  the 
eternal  city/^  will  give  them  a  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time 
inimaied  and  not  overdrawn  description  of  the  solemn  beauty  of 
those  mighty  ruins,  which  speak  so  forcibly  of  the  past,  and 
which  more  than  realize  the  dreams  of  the  classical  student, 
Ihe  author's  primary  object  was  to  witness  the  Christmas  Ser- 
Tiees  in  the  Papal  city ;  but  his  stay  being  prolonged  during  the 
irinter  months,  he  entered  into  a  keen  examination  of  the  beauti- 
&1  objects  around,  and  hence  the  interesting  volume  before  us, 
which  Mr.  Sewell  has  had  the  pleasing  task  of  editing.  The 
inquiry  into  tiie  present  state  of  the  Bomish  Church  and  its  dif- 
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ferent  ceremonies,  will  be  read  with  interest,  iind  Ire  Cilimdt\Nft 
approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  author^s  reflections ;  at  the  mm 
time  that  he  distmctly  points  out  the  great  and  manifold  errors 
of  her  faith.  We  quote  his  concluding  remarks  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  as  they  more  particulany  evince  the  spirit  of  his 
observations;  and  the  efiect  which  we  feel  cannot  but  be  wrought 
upon  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  ignorance  and  Superstition  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Papal  States^  ad  also  the  (for  the  most  part) 
frivolous  ceremonies  in  her  churches. 

*'  We  have  throughout  this  volume  spoken  of  the  Papal  Churcii, 
honestly  and  truly,  as  she  seemed  to  us,  expressing  the  admiratioa 
we  feel  for  the  many  Catholic  traits  she  retains, — ^her  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  misery, — her  hroad  and  expansiye 
views,  looking  over  the  whole  earth  as  the  field  of  Christian  labour,-- 
and  the  solemn  beauty  of  so  many  of  her  services,  appealing  at  once  to 
the  deepest  cravings  of  the  heart  by  their  holy  teaching,  or  raising  the 
soul  above  the  earth  by  the  austere  hymns  received  from  early  days^ 
But  the  view  is  one  of  mingled  darkfiess  atid  light;  we  have  be^n 
forced,  therefore,  to  speak  also  Of  fearful  errors  perverting  the  tratli, 
and  of  countless  ceremonies  marring  the  effect  of  her  noblest  8#rviees» 
till  he  who  studies  them  in  the  Missal  scarcely  recognizes  them  when 
performed  amidst  the  pomp  of  her  old  cathedrals.  We  caii  have  nd 
sympathies,  then,  with  Rome  while  she  remains  unchanged,  but  turn 
from  her  with  renewed  happiness  to  the  stern  purity  of  our  own 
Church." 

How  anxiously  does  the  traveller  «lBro  to  eaieli  tibe&aiifl^ 

of  the  great  city  !  and  those  who  have  been  excited  by  the  exult- 
ing cry  of  "  J?oma,**'  from  the  ragged  and  picturesque  postilion, 
will  have  their  reminiscences  renewed  when  perusing  the  present 
volume.  What  a  world  of  recollections  does  the  great  and  londy 
campagna  conjure  up !  What  numberiess  cities  have  teemed 
with  busy  life  upon  its  now  stagnant  and  desolate  plains  ;  ^'  and 
so  it  has  remained  for  centuries,  becoming  each  age  incffc 
dreary.*' 

The  author's  first  impression  on  seeing  St.  Peter*s,  his  ffis- 
appointment  at  the  first  view  of  the  exterior,  and  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  on  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  heavy  durtidn, 
which  for  a  moment  obstructs  the  visiter's  entrtmce,  are  wdl 
described.  How  magnificent  and  faultless  are  the  internal  [pro- 
portions !  We  have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  judging  of  tii« 
size  of  our  own  cathedrals,  ftom  the  portion  where  the  servidc  is 
performed  interfering  with  the  general  view — ^but  even  St.  Paufs, 
how  little  will  it  bear  comparison  with  St.  Petert.  A  recent 
publication,  in  speaking  of  the  capabilities  of  the  di(lbi!^nt  BuF0{Mftn 
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itfttliedrys,  ^tes  an  area  of  6400  jsquare  yards,  upon  whioh  (allow- 
JBg  foiir  persons  to  each  square  yard)  25,600  persons  could  stand 

.'—while  ot.  Peter'*8  has  an  area  of  13,500  square  yards,  capable 

«f  containing  54,000  persons ! 
A  good  example  of  the  general  character  and  antiquity  of  the 

Somiui  -relics,  is  furnished  by  a  story  which  the  author  gives 

rn  the  authority  of  Lady  Morgan,  respecting  the  sacred 
ir  of  St*  Peter,  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  officiated 
fls  Bishop  of  Borne.  Dragged  to  the  light  of  day  from  its 
costly  casket  by  the  reckless  curiosity  of  the  French  savans, 
some  Arabic  characters  were  found  upon  it  commencing  with 
the  confession  of  the  Mahometan  faith;  and  thus  was  pro- 
claimed the  unhallowed  origin  of  this  would-be  relic.  Some 
observations  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  cloaca  maxima^  the 
stupendous  seweirs  attributed  heretofore  to  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  conjectures  of  the  author  as  to 
their  Etruscan  origin,  which  coincides  with  Ferguson^s  views,  are 
wdl  worthy  of  consideration.  The  methodical  and  extensive  plan 
tipon  which  they  were  carried  out,  certainly  suggests  the  notion 
that  they  were  rather  the  remains  of  some  great  city,  upon  the 

mins  of  which  was  reared  a  greater. 

• 

XIV. — A  Tour  from  TAebee  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  By 
Professor  B.  Lkpsius,  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Charles  Herbert  Oottrell,  Esq,^  M.A.  London: 
Petheram.     1846. 

JThs  biblical  student  will  read  this  little  tour  with  much  interest. 
Professor  Lepsius  left  Upper  Egypt  for  the  Peninsula  in  the 
early  part  of  March^  1846,  proposing  to  keep  in  view  three 
historical  points:  first,  the  earliest  Egyptian  colonies,  whose 
ioecriptions  and  remains  have  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses ; 
secondly,  the  diflbrent  places  mentioned  in  the  wanderings  of  the 
Imelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  thirdly,  those  singular  inscrip- 
tions attributed  to  the  Israelites,  which  have  been  termed  Sinaie. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  geography  is  more  interest- 
ii^,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unsettled,  as  that  treated  of  by  our 
4otoor ;  and,  therefore,  any  light  thrown  upon  disputed  points  is 
l^^iy  valuable.  Professor  Lepsius  appears  to  have  examined  with 
eare  l^e  labours  of  Burckhardt,  Buppell,  and  Bobinson;  but  is 
hot  disposed  in  all  cases,  from  his  owii  observations,  to  agree 
with  them — ^more  especially  with  the  two  latter  travellers,  in  the 
iopoffrai^cal  points  they  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  author  was  to  fix  the  identity  of 
HooQt  Uartb  with  Mount  Sinai.    The  arguments  he  adduces  in 
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support  of  this  point  are  very  ingenious,  and  wortliy  of  careM 
perusal.  Our  space  will  not  wow  us  to  go  into  them ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  reached  up  • 
to  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  the  two  napies  are  connected.  It  was 
the  fact  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  being  bounded  by  Elim  and 
Sinai,  that  assisted  the  author  in  determining  his  theory  of 
the  position  of  the  mount.  The  following  extract,  long  as  it  is, 
will  be  read  with  interest ;  its  object  is  to  fix  the  site  of  RdpU- 
dim,  (we  beg  to  say,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  pro- 
fessor^s,  or  his  translator'*s  spelling,)  as  well  as  that  ainkdy 
mentioned.  Having  established  the  position  of  Wadi  Fir&n,  the  , 
fertile  land  of  the  Amalekites,  he  says, 

**  Faran  belonged  to  the  Amalekites.     They  had  allowed  the  great    \ 
host  to  inarch  into  and  encamp  in  the  Steppes  without  opposition,  bat . 
were  not  very  likely  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  the  gem  of  the    | 
Peninsula.     Amalek  strove  against  Israel,  but  was  defeated.     Moses,  .  i 
Aaron,  and  Uur  stood  during  the  conflict  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  ' ; 
prayed  for  victory,  without  which  no  benefit  would  have  accrued  from,  <  i 
the  Exodus  itself.     On  what  other  hill-top  could  they  have  stood  but  ' 
that  of  the  convent  mountain  from  whence  the  Israelites  rushed  dowii  x  j 
into  the  valley  of  the  Amalekites?     It  is  impossible  to  determine  any  1 1 
historical  locality  with  greater  accuracy  than  this,  when  standing,  as  I  did,  r{ 
on  the  summit  of  that  hill,  and  passing  in  review  on  the  spot  itself  the  •  j 
details  of  the  event  connected  with  it.     In  front  of  me  I  gazed  upon  the     ' 
green  shady  valley  of  palm-trees ;  at  my  feet  the  Moses-spring  mean-  ■ ' 
dered,  encircled  with  a  chaplet  of  turf,  moss,  and  flowers,  and  the  tar£i  : 
bushes  already  panting  for  the  manna ;  to  the  right  the  road  led  up  to  '; 
the  mount  of  God,  which  is  visible  down  to  the  palms ;  behind  me  lay  •''  \ 
Haphidim,  from  whence  they  rushed  down  to  battle.     It  is  said  in  ex-  >'  i 
press  terras  that  here  in  Raphidim  they  were  at  Horeb,  for  in  Horeb  > 
Moses  smote  the  rock ;  it  is  expressly  stated  that  here  was  the  mount  j 
of  God  at  which  they  encamped,  for  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  came   • 
to  him  to  Raphidim,  into  the  camp  on  the  mount  of  God,.  •  •  •  »  The 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  taken  up  again,  and  the  19th  chapter  [of  ■: 
Exodus]  commences :  '  In  the  third  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel   : 
were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  unto 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,     For  they  were  departed  from  Raphidim^  and 
were  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai ;  and  had  pitched  there  in  the  wilder-   * 
ness,  and  there  Israel  camped  before  the  mount.     And  Moses  went  up'' 
to  God,  and  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of  the  mountain.'     There  is  no    • 
mistaking  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  loose  and  unusual  connexion  here  with   ^ 
what  has  gone  before  •  .  •  .  Now,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  Israelites,  ^i 
in  the  seven  days'  march  from  Etham,  could  not  conveniently  get 
beyond  El  Hessue  [or  Rephidim],  they  must  necessarily  have  performed 
the  journey  from  Hessue  to  Gebel  MH'sa,  nearly  thirty-eight  miles — 
that  is,  more  than  two  ordinary  days'  march — in  one.    The  consequence 
is,  that  Robinson  gives  up  all  attempts  at  a  closer  identification  of  the 


preTioii8  8tationB»  bat  thinks  he  may  venture  to  place  Raphidim  some- 
where in  the  upper  part  of  ihe  Wad%  e*  Schech The  palpable 

difficulty  that  Honb  had  tbeen  mentioned  already  in  Raphidim^  they 
attempt  to  explain  away  by  supposing  that  Horeb  is  a  great  mountain^ 
and  Sinai  a  single  peak  of  it.  If  the  name  Horeb  comprised  both 
Eaphidim  and  Sinai,  according  to  the  ordinary  viewi  and  consequently 
also  the  banks  of  the  valley  of  Wtidi  e^  Schech  and  Gehel  MUza^-^ 
between  which  there  is  no  natural  identity  or  correspondence  whatever, 
~it  must  necessarily  have  embraced  much  more ;  for  instance,  the  whole 
soathem  mountain  Vm  Schd'mar^  or  indeed  the  whole  primitive  chain 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  that  case,  what  meaning  is  there  in  single  pas* 
sages,  almost  all  of  which  can,  without  exception,  be  identified  as 
referring  to  particular  points  :  for  instance,  where  it  is  said  that  Moses 
drove  the  sheep  to  ilfoun^^ore^;  that  the  Israelites  stripped  themselves 
of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb  (Exod.  xxxiii.  6);  that  the 
Lord  spoke  to  them  in  Horeb,  and  said, '  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  this  mount  *  (Dent.  i.  6) ;  that  *  they  departed  from  Horeb '  (i.  19), 
&&  X  The  very  circumstance  of  the  mount  of  God,  Horeb,  being  fre- 
quently mentioned,  prevents  our  thinking  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains. 
It  must  necessarily  have  been  an  isolated  mountain.  On  the  other 
lumd,  however,  we  must  not  make  it  too  small  and  isolated,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  ^'ven,  both  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
mentioned,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  name.  In  a  word,  it  is  clear, 
that  *  the  mount  of  God,  Horeb,'  at  Raphidim  (Exod.  xvii.  6;  xvlii. 
5),  was  no  other  than  *  the  mount  of  God,  Sinai,'  at  the  last  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv.  13.  16),  and  no  other  than  the 
iDoantain  which  is  called  simply '  mount  of  God'  in  various  passages ;  and 
consequently  that  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  immediately  adjacent  to 
fiaphidim,  that  is,  to  the  Wadi  Firdn  ;  and  that  the  Mount  Sinai  can 
therefore  be  no  other  than  the  SerhdU  The  names  '  Horeb,'  *  Mount 
Horeb,' '  Mount  of  God,  Horeb,'  are  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense 
ts  *  Sinai,'  '  Mount  Sinai,'  *  Mount  of  God,  Sinai ;'  with  this  difference 
only,  which ^as  been  remarked  by  others  in  reference  to  the  choice  of 
the  name,  that,  in  Exodus,  generally,  but  not  exclusively,  the  same 
thiog  is  said  of  Sinai,  as  is  said  genertdly,  but  not  exclusively,  of  Horeb,^ 
in  Deuteronomy." — pp.  75 — 82r 

^  Professor  Lepsius  differs  from  Bobinson  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  tund  of  gum  on  the  tarfa  plant  and  the  manna  of 
Exodus ;  but  we  cannot  quite  see  our  way  along  with  either  of 
these  gentlemen  on  this  subject.  The  Professor  may  be  very 
Suable  as  a  guide  to  geography  and  antiquities ;  but  we  rather 
iear  his  German  predilections  as  a  divine. 


'  XV. — Syskmatic  CohniMtim.    By  AstHtTR  Mitts.    London: 

Murraj; 

Mr.  MiLts,  in  his  pamphlet^  eftlls  attention  to  an  impoTtftak 
subject,  and  one  which  is  more  immediately  interesting  at  tiift 
present  moment.  The  jrtate  of  our  colonies  has  long  been  itfi 
anxious  question,  and  various  have  been  the  measures  advocated 
!by  our  different  governments  to  promote  their  interests.  Wft 
agree  with  Mr.  Mills,  that  an  improved  system  of  colonization  k 
.wanted ;  a  aystem  which  would  hold  out  such  advantages  as  woold 
indiiiOf  a  better  class  of  labourers,  as  well  as  artisians,  to  emignto 
lo  countries  whose  soil  would  suppoit  them  and  their  fumlieii 
and  at  the  same  time  bind  together  the  reaouroes  of  all  o« 
isolonial  dependencies.  While  We  have  an  over*burdened  popular 
4ion  in  the  mother  country,  we  find  that  the  whole  of  Biitkl 
•North  America  does  not  contain  bo  many  inhabitants  as  LoodoPi 
t)f  whom  thousands,  on  inquiry,  are  applying  for  relief,  and  ftt 
whom  benevolent  societies  are  exhausting  their  resoutoei  il 
feeding  and  providing  shelter.  The  letters  from  which  Mr.  Mill 
quotes  are  written  b^  Sir  G.  Arthur,  Lord  &frdenham^  Sk 
W.  Colebrooke,  and  Sir  6.  Napier,  the  different  colonial  govetif 
brs,  to  the  several  secretaries  of  state :  they  all  prove  ll^  sM^ 
tematio  colonization  has  been  urged  upon  pohtical  grouiMli 
Mr.  Mills  points  out,  that  the  system  of  the  sale  or  Ikitfak 
colonial  lands  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  land  companies ;  a 
system  which,  although  tending  to  the  early  settlement  dft 
new  country,  is  far  from  conducing  to  its  ultimate  proqienljk 
Absentee  speculators  being  allowed  by  these  companies,  tli^f 
draw  away  and  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  tM 
colony  which  should  be  reinvested  to  luigment  its  resources.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  original  grants  of  land  having  bM 
made  by  half-pay  officers  and  refugees,  and  having  then  paani 
into  the  hands  of  their  representatives,  the  occupation  of  thfltfi 
lands  (which  was  originally  the  primary  object  of  the  grants)  \M 
been  evaded ;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Mills'^s  account,  that  out  d 
a  tract  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  held  in  1840  by  361  oh 
vate  proprietors,  'Vone  million  acres  were  at  that  time  wholly  anna' 
proved,  imd  onlj/  $isB  proprietors  residing  on  their  land.^ 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  comparatively  small  amoorl 
of  emigration,  when  we  look  at  the  inadequate  means  vtih 
vided  for  those  who  go  out.  It  has  hitherto  been,  and  iv 
still,  the  policy  of  our  Government,  to  interfere  as  little  m 
possible  with  emigration,  leaving  it  to  the  voluntary  fedii^ 
of  landlords  and  parishes,  and  to  the  wishes  of  parties  them- 
selves, a  portion  of  whom  are  guided   by  the   accounts  lo- 


I  from  their  transatlantic  friends.  All  that  is  done  for 
by  Gbyemment  is  to  give  them  some  very  trifling  assist- 
from  a  sum  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  not  exceeding 
housand  a  year ;  and  also  that  which  is  deriv^  from  the 
ation  tax  of  fiye  shiUings  a  head,  which  provides  them  witii 
:al  aid  in  the  event  of  their  requiring  it  on  their  arrival  in 
ilomes — Such  is  the  pecuniary  assistance  they  receive ;  and 
is  the  consequence ! — The  class  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
^nt  parishes,  have  *  been  those  considered  as  a  burden 
luisance  to  their  neighbours,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  Mr. 
remarks,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  pauper  shall 
his  country  at  the  cost  of  his  parish,  as  an  emigrant,  or  at 
)f  the  nation  as  a  felon  I  Amongst  the  municipal  regula- 
of  Boston,  is  on^  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  c^bses 
'4>t  emigrants !  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Emigration 
I  is  sadly  deficient,  not  only  in  its  purposes,  but  also  in  the 
luate  manner  in  which  its  plans  are  carried  out.  How  can 
nterests  of  our  emigrants  be  protected  by  so  small  a 
Br  as  ten  agents,  who  are  severally  placed  at  the  diftMnt 
of  embarkation!  At  Liverpool,  where  the  laiigest  num- 
f  emigrants  embark,  some  70,000  in.  the  spring  months 
iSf  the  single  agent,  having  only  ooe  assistant  and  a  clerk, 
t  possibly  carry  out  even  we  meagi^  intentions  of  Grovem- 
relating  to  ths  proper  victualling  and  equipment  of  the 
ant  vcaaefa.  Moreover,  the  Act  of  1842  only  applies  to 
s.  carrying  tnore  than  thirty  passengers;  and  it  is  shown 
tf  478  emigrant  ships  from  England  to  Quebec  during  the 
1844-45,  only  260  were  witiun  its  provisions,  the  rest 
free  from  any  Government  surveillance^  Lord  Sydenham 
sed  that  agents  should  accompany  emigrant  ships,  to  see 
>he  passengei^  were  properly  attended  to,  in  the  way  of 
modation,  food,  and  medical  attendance.  It  is  a  well- 
1  fact,  that  children  have  di^  on  board  from  the  absence  of 
medicines,  to  say  nothing  of  a  person  to  prescribe.  His 
ip  also  suggested  that  some  accommodation  should  also  be 
led  for  emigrants  oh  their  arrival,  who,  at  present,  have 
iff  but  their  own  energy  and  stout-heartedness  t6  (Jarry 
through  the  disappointments  and  privations  they  must 
until  they  arrive  at  their  destined  allotments.  We  might 
Aitate  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  have  so  efficiently 
d  the  superintendence  of  agents  to  emigration.  With 
1  to  Australia,  the  constant  complaint  is  the  scarcity  of 
:  and  the  consequent  high  price  demanded  for  it.  During 
ist  year  only  2247  emigrants  left  our  shores  for  that  distant 
f ;  but  until  Grovemment  amend  and  enlarge  \h^  ^t^^t^ 


laws  relating  to  enugratlon,  little  can  be  expected  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  class  of  persons,  either  in  condition  or 
number,  who  will  voluntarily  undertake  the  hardships  of  a 
settler's  life ;  their  small  capital  being  so  considerably  diminished 
by  the  extortions  practised  upon  them  before  they  reach  their 
final  destination.  Mr.  Mills's  book,  by  drawing  attention  to  thesa 
matters,  appears  to  us  calculated  to  l>e  eminently  useful. 

XVI. — 1.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samu-el  Johnson.  By  the  Bev,  J.fi 
BussELL,  £.(7.2/.    Bums:  London. 

2.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor^  his  Predecessors^  ContemporariM^ 
and  Successors.  A  Biography.  By  the  Bev.  Bobebt  Akis 
WiLLMOTT.     London:  Parker.     1847. 

1.  This  edition,  compiled  from  Boswell's  voluminous  biography, 
as  well  as  other  sources,  forms  an  interesting  and  convenient^ 
sized  volume ;  and  the  author  appears  to  have  used  much  duK 
crimination  in  his  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  chief  incident! 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 

2.  A  life  of  Bishop  Taylor  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  has  been  for  some  time  a  desideratum ;  we  are  glad  io, 
find  it  supplied  by  Mr.  Willmott,  for  he  has  ably  fulfilled  his  task 
With  extensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  religious  literatttrt 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  he  combines  deli* 
cate  and  refined  powers  of  criticism;  and  he  has  so  entire^ 
identified  his  own  style  with  that  of  his  subject,  lIuA 
he  appears  to  be  painting  the  Bishop  in  his  own  colours.  So 
fine  a  character  as  Taylor"*s  can  scarcely  be  over-coloured,  even 
when  adorned  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  own  poetical  mind/ 
We  become  acquainted  also  with  the  character  of  many  other-, 
divines  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centunes;,: 
but,  perhaps,  none  of  them  bring  a  more  beautiful  picture  to  our 
minds,  than  that  of  Bishop  Taylor  himself; 

'*  From  his  boyhood  at  Camhridge,  to  his  youth  in  London,  and  Hati 
rich  maturity  of  his  manhood,  he  planted  his  feet  in  the  steps  of  the' 
King,  who  had  heaten  down  the  snow  before  him.  His  sojourn  amoBg* 
men  was  a  journey  to  angels ;  heaven  was  round  him,  not  only  whett 
he  entered  the  world,  but  when  he  left  it.  Always,  and  everywhere— 
as  student,  priest,  and  bishop ;  persecuted  or  triumphant ;  joyful  (at 
weary ; — ^he  beheld  lights  and  faces,  which  dwell  not  in  the  commotf 
day,  but  shine  down  upon  the  traveller,  who  in  the  wilderness  fedf^ 
that  he  is  in  God's  work  and  in  God's  house.*' — ^p.  291. 
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XVII. — Memoir  of  tie  Bev.  Henry  Francis  Cary^  M.A.^  Translator 
ef  Dan^.    With  his  Literary  Journal  and  Letters.    By  his  son^ 
•  &e  Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.,  Worcester  College^  Oxford.    In 
■  2  vols.    London :  Moxon. 

These  volumes  are  an  agreeable  recollection  of  an  amiable  and 
eminent  scholar,  and  form  a  fitting  tribute  of  filial  affection. 

It  is  natural  for  Mr.  Gary  to  value  every  thing  appertaining  to 
Ub  father's  literary  fame,  but  we  think  that  some  matter  might 
have  been  suppressed,  as  there  is  occasional  repetition ;  and  as 
&r  as  regards  the  literary  journals,  they  do  not  offer  much  more 
iban  evidence  of  the  labours  and  industry  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  Mr.  Gary  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  in  December, 
1772,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Gary,  a  captain  in  the 
army.  At  a  tender  age  he  evinced  great  sensibility  and  under- 
standing. His  early  talents  were  displayed  by  an  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  it  was  in  his  ninth  year  that 
ke  had  a  childish  idea  of  translating  a  portion  of  the  Odyssey  into 
verse,  by  rendering  it  into  prose,  and  cutting  up  this  into  ^^  lengths 
tf  ten  syllables  each,  which  he  then  wrote  out,  under  the  persua- 
sion that  it  was  poetry.'"  At  fifteen,  Mr.  Gary  published  his 
•*Ode  to  General  Elliot,'*  which  was  favourably  noticed  in  the 
•*  Monthly  Review." 

While  at  school  he  formed,  from  congeniality  of  taste,  a  ro- 
BttBtic  friendship  with  two  of  his  schoolfellows,  Thomas  Lister 
at  Armitage  Park,  and  John  Humberston,  the  son  of  a  phy- 
iidian  .  at  Birmingham ;  and  the  youthful  poet  was  fortunate 
ll  attracting  the  attention  of  the  then  celebrated  Anna 
Seward,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  sound  and  useful 
diticisms  in  future  labours.  His  letters  to  her,  whom  he 
aiidressed  as  his  "Muse''  and  "Mistress,"  will  be  read  with 
iMerest,  as  also  some  of  his  replies  during  the  period  that  he  was 
engaged  upon  that  which  wiU  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity — the 
tnmdation  of  Dante.  The  following  letter  is  a  pleasing  example 
of  hk  epistolary  style,  written  during  his  residence  as  a  Gom* 
apoair  at  Oxford. 

**  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  October  19,  1792. 

^  Fair  Muse,— Permit  me  to  communicate  a  little  anecdote  to  you^ 
wUdbi  atmck  my  fancy  very  forcibly,  and  which,  if  it  pleases  yours  as 
ipehy  may  receive  life  and  immortality  from  your  Promethean  touch. 
XpNir  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Isis,  are  the  remains  of  God« 
Itow  Abbey,  where  the  unfortunate  Rosamonda  was  condemned  by  the 
jealous  fury  of  Eleanor,  the  royal  consort  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  become 
a  pale-eyed  votary  of  the  cell.  The  gateway,  the  outer  walls,  and  the 
oapely  where  the  fair  penitent  was  interred,  are  now  all  that  is  left  to 
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gratify  the  Bearcbes  of  curiosity.    But  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  spot  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  of  the  river  on  one  side,aqd  thd  fBoft  hillSi^HtJI: 
their  forest  drapery,  on  the  other,  are  circumstances  that  often  lead  rail  tft 
Godstow  Ahhey.     Yesterday  I  found  there  an  old  man  and  a  girt  gain- 
ing apples  (for  the  place  is  now  turned  into  an  orchard)  ;  they  led  ma^ 
to  a  large  nut-tree,  which  had  sprung  up  on  the  spot  where  Rbsamonda. 
used  to  bathe ;  the  ground  under  it  was  strewed  with  nuts  of  a  141^^, 
size    and  tempting  appearance,  but   Rosamonda  had,  some  way  9f 
other,  bewitched  them,  and  they  were  all  without  kernels :  the  same^ 
happens  every  year.     '  Furthermore,'  says  the  old  man, '  there  stood  s 
great  elm-tree  yonder,  the  corpse  of  &ir  Rosamonda  was  rested  under 
It,  but  when  it  was  cut  down,  they  could  never  get  another  elm  to 
grow  on  the  same  spot ;  all  other  trees  grew  very  kindly,  but  the  elm 
always  withered  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  the  ground.'     If  you  do  not 
think  with  the  old  man,  that  all  this  is  very  portentous,  yet  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  the  tale  a  pretty  instance  of  rustic  supersti- 
tion and  fancy. 

*  It  is  silly  sooth. 
And  tallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age.' 

.  **  The  present  Archbishop  of  York  wrote  some  elegant  verses,  as  as 
exercise,  (while  at  this  college,)  on  Godstow  Abbey;  but  they  m 
very  short,  and  would  apply  almost  as  well  to  the  ruins  of  any  othsr 
monastery.     Farewell. 

"  Believe  me  your  very  &ithful  votanr, 

•*  H.  F.  CAav."  ji 

"  To  Miss  Seward."  Vol.  i.  k>.  45,  ij.  i{ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1796  that  Mr.  Gary  was  admitted  to 
the  order  of  deacon,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  presented  by  the- 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  to  the  vicarage  of  Abbotts  Bronaley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire.    In  the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jamei 
Ormsby,  Esq. ;  and  from  his  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife,  i^ 
will  be  seen  that  his  domestic  happiness  was  very  great  until  tM; 
heavy  hand  of  death  visited  his  little  circle.     In  1805  the 
volume  of  his  translation  of  the  "  Inferno  of  Dante'*  came  befi 
the  public,  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  volume  ;  but,  li 
many  other  great  works,  it  was  received  with  coldness,  and  th§ 
only  favourable  notice  was  written  by  his  friend  Price,  the  son  of 
his  old  schoolmaster  at  Birmingham. 

This  portion  of  the  Memoirs  is  perhaps  the  most  interestiif  ^ 
from  the  critical  correspondence  which  we  have  before  alluded  to: 
between  Mis3  Seward  and  himself,  on  the  subject  of  his  laboai^ 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  favourite  daughter  th# 
his  health  became  so  much  affected,  that  he  removed  witii  ^. 
(amil^  to  London.    His  means,  we  are  told,,  at  tUs  time,  weif^ 
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Viiy  dender,  Irnvdy  fire  hundred  a  year ;  and  yet  with  this  he 
hud  to  assiet  his  eldest  son  in  the  army,  to  maintain  two  others 
al  a  publie  school,  and  three  children  at  home.  It  was  at  Ghis* 
wick,  the  cure  of  which  Mr.  Gary  had  undertaken,  that  domestic 
affliction  again  visited  him ;  his  only  surviving  daughter  was 
tfkm  from  him,  in  April,  1816.  The  following  sonnet,  written 
IQiil^  little  time  after  the  event,  shows  the  depth  of  his  suffering, 
ind  is  an  example  of  his  favourite  style  of  composition. 

BONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Thrice  has  the  dart  of  Death  my  peace  bereaved ; 
First  gentle  mother,  when  it  laid  thee  low, 
Then  was  my  mom  of  life  o'ercast  with  woe, 

And  oft  through  youth  the  lonely  sigh  was  heaved. 

But  in  a  child  I  thought  thou  wert  retrieved ; 
She  loved  me  well,  nor  from  my  side  would  go 
Through  fields  by  summer  scorch'd  or  wintry  snow ; 

How  o'er  that  little  bier  at  noon  I  grieved  I 

Last  when  as  Time  has  touch'd  my  locks  with  white, 
Another  now  has  learnt  to  shed  fresh  balm 
Into  the  wounds,  and  with  a  daughter's  name 

Whs  a  seraph  near  me,  to  delight. 
Restoring  me  by  wisdom's  holy  calm. 
Oh,  Death !  I  pray  thee  next  a  kinder  aim* 

»  The  second  volumQ  of  these  memoirs  is  mostly  taken  up  with 
lltterB  to  his  father  and  wife  and  different  friends,  together  with 
^B  literary  journal  and  notes  of  his  visits  to  the  continent. 

•  .  r 

xviii. — Church  SundaV'School  Magazme.    Vol.  I.     Leeds: 

Harrison.  1846. 

IffjiDAT-ScHooL  teachers  will  find  this  Magazine  useful  in  their 
^ons.     Some  of  the  stories  are  pleasingly  written,  and  the 
geographv  is  well  adapted  for  scnool  cmldren.    This  is  the 
volume,  and  we  wish  it  well. 


Slx.-^/SIf*  IMmstm^'^B  Dm^  and  other  JPoem,  JSy  EuFHaAsiA 
Fanky  IlAWoaTH.  With  Ilhstratm  Desigm  hy  the  Author, 
Lpodon:  How,    1847. 

ShHE  Knes  are  generally  sweet  and  graceful.  The  story  »  not 
—Mill  111  ill  for  connected  incident  or  originality.  The  principal 
riooe  18  founded  on  a  curious  occurrence  of  previmn^  related  in 
Pb!pnJGMi84    Tbe  aufihoreaa  has  also  acted  the  paft  of  artist,  by 
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means  of  the  newly-invented  process  of  glyphbgraphy/  We  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  add,  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  sake 
of  her  book,  that  she  had  let  this  latter  operation  alone ;  for  the 
engravings  are  nearly  all  of  them  out  of  drawing* 

xx.-r— Apostolical  Succession^  and  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  Oriy 
nation^  as  held  by  the  Primitive  Churchy  and  maintained  by  tit 
Re/onners  of  the  Church  of  England,  Being  Two  Sermons^ 
preached^  4*(?.,  with  copious  Illustrative  Notes.  Second  Edition^ 
with  large  additions.  By  E.  C.  Haiiington,  M.A.,  Pr^ 
bendary  of  Exeter^  Sfc.    London:  Bivingtons.   1847; 

— is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which/appears  to  have  been  ap«': 
preciated  by  the  public  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  author  his  4 
augmented  it  by  a  very  large  number  of  additional  quotatiooB 
from  our  best  authors.  The  book  (for  as  such  it  must  now  be 
designated)  cannot  fail  to  be  of  eminent  service  to  all  engaged  k 
studying  the  important  subject  on  which  it  treats* 

XXI. — 1.  The  Full  Cathedral  Service  as  used  on  the  Festivals  ani^ 
Saints^  Days  of  the  Church  of  England^  composed  by  Thomm 
Tallis.    Newly  edited  by  Edwaed  Rimbault,  LL.D.^  F.8.A. 
London  :  D'*Almaine.  1845. 

2,  The  Order  of  the  Daily  Service  of  the  United  Church  rf 
England  and  Ireland^  as  arranged  for  Choirs  by  Thomas  Tallis^ 
A.D.  1570.  Edited^  with  an  Historical  Introductim^  hf 
Edwaed  Rimbault,  LL,D.^  F.S,A.  London:  D'*Ahnaine. 
1847.  

These  are  beautifully  got  up.     To  the  latter  is  prefixed  the  hifl- 
torical  preface   (a  careful  essay)   which  was  appended  to  the 
former.     It  also  contains  the  harmonized  Plain  Song  of  Mor&inf 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  the  Litany  in  five  parts  as  altered  by  om 
Barnard  (a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1641)  ;  except  that  lie 
transposed  the  melody  to  the  treble,  as  well  as  giving  it  to  the 
tenor,  thus  producing  the  grammatical  error  of  consecutive  o^; 
taves :  this  has  been  corrected  in  the  present  reprint.     Also  tiK^ 
Plain  Song  has  been  restored,  in  both  works,  in  the  Lentt; 
Litany.     In  the  latter  work,  the  organ  accompaniment  has  beea 
omitted  throughout ;  likewise  the  Te  Deum,  Renedictus,  Sanetoii 
Kyrie  Eleison,  Nicene  Greed,  Gloria  inExcelsis,  Magnificaty  enl 
Nunc  Dimittis ;  and  the  priest's  part  is  throughout  printed  ii 
the  bass  clefF. 
The  former  publication  is  rendered  valuable  by  the  publicatiofi^ 
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>r  the  first  time,  of  Tallis's  splendid  Litany,  as  he  wrote  it^  viz., 
a  four  parts,  with  the  plain  chant  in  the  tenor.  Dr.  Rimbault 
leserves  the  good  opinion  of  Churchmen. 

XXII.— 7%^  History    of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.     A  new 
-   edition  (digested  of  ewmhrous  matter^  and  revised  for  general 
reading).     London:  Bums. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  generally  approve  of  the  editions  of 
dassic  authors  bein^  cut  down  and  "  divested  of  cumbrous  mat- 
ter,'' with  the  good  intention  of  forming  a  pocket  volume  for 
•^railway  traveller.     "Bhose  who  are  familiar  with  the  texts  of 
*Jervis  and  Viardot,  who  have  with  great  delicacy  and  judgment 
'■Bed  the   pruning-knife,  but  without  injury  to  the  tree,  would 
-feriiaps  hardly  agree  with  the  present  editor  in  the  propriety  of 
^lemoying  larger  portions  of  this  time-honoured  production.     We 
think  Cervantes'  own  words,  "  nothing  omit  and  nothing  add," 
should  be  held  in  reverence. 

^xxui. — 1.  Stories  selected  from  the  History  of  England^  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Bevolution^  for  Children.  Fourteenth  Edition^ 
iUustrated  toith  Ttoenty-four  Wood-cuts.     London  :  Murray. 

^JL  The  History  of  Germany^  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Markham^s 
•'■  Histories ;  for  the  use  of  Towng  Persons.     London  :  Murray. 

8.  The   History   of  Bome^  adapted  for    Youth^    Schools,  and 
Families.    By  Miss  Corneb.     London :  Dean. 

I.  The  simple  and  judicious  style  of  these  stories  forms  an 
^Mreeable  little  book  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
ijCmldren;  and  each  story  being  selected  in  a  chronological  order, 
JMy  at  the  same  time  serve  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  order 
^  succession  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
%  2.  Mrs.  Markham's  histories  of  England  and  France  are  so  de- 
JMrvedly  popular,  that  the  present  work,  arranged  upon  the  same 
ifjui,  and  embracing  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  German 
liitoiy,  from  its  invasion  by  Marius  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  will 
Jffove  a  useful  addition  to  our  elementary  histories. 

^,  8.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the  generality  of  the  smaller 
iporicB  upon  Roman  history.  Miss  Comer  has  bestowed^  some 
fusm  in  compiling  the  present  volume  from  the  works  of  Niebuhr 
and  Arnold,  not,  however,  altogether  discarding  the  early  legends 
which  those  eminent  historians  have  shown  to  have  but  very  slen- 
der foundation.     We  think  her  plan  judicious,  of  g^vm^  ^^  ^Vl^ 
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differept  Jiistprical  tacts,     AJtogetfeeF,  wo  PPnceiye  tbftt  it  will  be 
a  useful  book  for  the  yoxxx^g  stua^i^t; 

3^X1  V.  1. — i^ogrmi'ce  G^oarap^j/ for  Okildren.  J3|y  t^  Avihar  (ff 
''Storipsfor  ChUir^n.  fourth  J^^tion^  »W^-  I^PftCteP- 
Murray. 

^. — T^  Element^  of  Geometry,  ^miolical^   arranged.     P^ 
lished  hv  command  of  the  ItOfos  Gomfjiismners  of  the  Ad^iffiiiii 
for  the  use  of  the  boys  of  the  J^al  Hospital  sehoob^  GreenwiS^ 
Second  Edition.     I^ondpn  :  Murray. 

3,  Th^  fHrst  J^rifmfih  (^  Alffeihrq^    jp^li^iyemfJ^^^^ 
Lards  Pommissioners  qjf  the  4^i?^^V*a%,  fwr  thHf^^  the  hofi  nf  | 
the  Jtoyamoffifal  sghoQls^  Grc^mch,    I^on^Qn:  Mmr^y, 

1.  We  think  this  little  work  would  be  more  useful,  were  it  pqb-  \ 
lished  in  a  larger  form,  as  regards  the  maps,  which  ape  hardhf  j 
calculated  to  give  a  child  a  just  idea  of  the  countries  they  wn  y 
intended  to  represent.  Maps,  if  introduced  at  all,  should  be  ^ 
suf&ciently  large  to  enable  the  child  to  retain  i^  h^s  reeollectioil  | 
the  reU^tive  shapes  and  sizes  Qf  the  difFerept  pprtjop^  pf  tho  gto^  \ 
Altogether,  we  baye  seei^  better  elemeptftry  works  qx\  ^eQff^hj  5 
than  the  present  one. 

2  and  8.  Both  these  little  works  possess  muc^  merit  in  thfl 
mode  in  which  they  are  arranged,  ana  would  be  useful  class-books 
in  any  schopl  where  they  were  introduced  ^  elementary  books. 


XXV. — The   Afncan    Wanderer;     o»s   Ad^Mniupes    ^f    Garim 
and  Antonio.    By  Mrs.  B.  Lbe.     London  i  Grant  and  Griffitii. 

A  woRic  which  will  be  read  \vith  interest  by  readers  w^o  4o  POt 
object  to  the  many  in^probabilities  wWcb  presept  thefliaelvea  is 
the  course  of  the  adventures  of  tho  heroes  pf  thp  t^.  The  fxk- 
tbor's  interest  in  the  western  cpast  of  Afripa,  and  b§r  dpffil^  to 
c^l  attefttiPW  to  ^  n^rt  wWch  is  but  little  knpwi^rrsthe  ri?§F 
(Jftbooprrrbi^s  inducca  bpr  to  write  the  prei^^t  vol\;ip[^§,  TJi^  i 
much  that  may  ^wMse,  ip  ^qme  of  the  fects  relating  to  tfep  patwi 
history  pf  th^t  p^rt  of  the  wprld ;  bpt  tbfi  diff^^ftt  iftoid^ 
throughput  the  story  ^re  ^t  variance  with  thp«0  pf  re^  IJfej  9fA 

4otr»Pt  fropi  thp  worits  of  the  book. 
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%XYi j'f'tBecrM^iowi  ^f  a  Long  Vacation^  or  a  Vmt  to  Indian 
Mimom  m  Upper  Canada,  By  James  Beaven,  J).D. 
Loadon;  Burns. 

This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  labours  of  a  portion  of  our 
Olei^  in  Upper  Oanads,  who  devote  their  energies  to  spread 
lelij^ous  knowledge  amongst  some  of  those  tribes  of  Indians, 
which  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  contemplating  the  history  of  these  people,  who  once  proudly 
nnged  over  the  hfinting^grounds  of  their  fathers,  their  nature 
thw  uncontaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  white  man,  one 
eannot  but  view  their  present  condition  with  commiseration ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying  that,  in  their  last  days,  the 
lemnaat  of  their  race,  through  the  labours  of  these  amiable  men, 
•re  now  able  to  worsMp  the  Almighty  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
in  the  humble  little  wooden  church;  while  in  the  adjoining 
flfihooLhouse  their  children  receive  that  education  which  fits 
Aem  foir' intercourse  with  their  white  brethren,  amongst  whom 
they  are  destined  gradually  to  be  mingled  and  lost.  Mr.  Beaven 
was  induced  to  employ  his  long  vacation  in  visiting  the  different 
Indiftn  missions,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  Ohippaway 
liidlaDS,  at  the  Sauhe  Ste  Marie^  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Su- 
parior,  from  his  hearing  a  letter,  written  by  the  chief,  named 
Bdnmaooi^y  or  the  Little  Pine^  addressed  to  Mr.  McMurray,  who 
ma  formerlv  at  the  head  of  the  mission.  This  gentleman  mar- 
vied  the  child  of  an  Indian  mother ;  but  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  situation.  Not  long  after  the 
mission  was  broken  up,  and  the  Indians  were  induced  by  Govern- 
ment to  join  their  countrymen  at  Manitoulin.  The  Little  Pithe^ 
after  remaining  two  summers,  returned  with  his  people  to  his 
old  settlement ;  but  without  a  spiritual  guide,  notwithstanding 
his  own  eflbrts,  the  tribe  were  rapidly  retrograding.  The  worthy 
chief  took  an  opportunity  of  sending  the  letter  to  his  former 
pwrtor,  b^gipg  himi  with  touching  earnestness,  to  procure  some 
minister,  who  woijl4  lead  the  little  flock  :  it  occurred  to  the  au- 
thor that  he  might  aid  this  object  in  raising  a  subscription  for 
Aat  purpose ;  but,  previously  to  his  doing  so,  it  was  suggested 
tiiat  a  personal  accjuaintance  with  the  mission  in  question  would 
^ibrther  his  views.  This  little  tour  will  be  read  with  interest,  as 
'Milg  a  plain  and  unaffected  statement  of  the  author's  impres- 
4oo0  of  the  state  of  the  different  missions  visited. 

ixvii. — On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer^  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Improvement,  Prize  Essay.  By  George 
NicHOLLs,     London. 

Tan  important  wslp^^t  QfthQ  present  mi,  futiuce  coixd^tm  ol  >i^<3^ 
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agricultural  labourer  has  been  carefully  considered  in  the  present 
essay;  and  the  experience  which  the  author  has  had  in  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  gives  considerable 
weight  to  the  observations  he  has  offered.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  farmer  has  hitherto  thrown  away  many  of  the  advantages 
of  his  position,  and  none  more  so  than  by  his  neglect  of  the  in- 
struments whereby  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Nicholls 
does  not  merely  consider  the  impoverished  state  of  the  labourer ; 
he  judiciously  points  out  that,  by  ameliorating  his  condition,  the 
landlord  and  farmer  have  a  corresponding  gain,  aiid  that  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  country  is  improved.  He  directs  atten- 
tion to  four  different  considerations : — ^the  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  labour — extending  the  benefits  of  education — ^providing  com- 
fortable dwellings — and  adding  to  them  cottage  gardens.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Nicholls^  assertion,  that  the 
agricultural  produce  of  England  might  be  increased  at  least  one- 
third,  under  an  improved  system ;  but  with  an  increasing  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  science,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  the  labourer*  Mr.  Nicholls^  ba^ 
of  a  better  mode  of  education,  is  the  inculcating  sound  religions 
truths  through  our  clergy,  as  accompaniments  to  that  which  is 
now  absolutely  necessary — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  a  system  of  training  in  agricultural  operations.  Most 
important  are  the  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  the  landlord 
improving  the  cottages  of  the  labourer.  It  is  now  fully  admitted 
that  health  and  morality  are  greatly  dependent  upon  this  point; 
in  addition  to  this,  the  cottage-garden  affords  an  nonest  and  pro- 
fitable recreation,  and,  where  tried,  has  fully  borne  out  the  author's 
observations  on  this  head.  In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  this  essay  to  those  connected  with  the  landed  interest, 
as  affording  suggestions  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

xxviTi. — The  Practice  of  the  Mendicity  Society.     "  By  One  who 

KNOWS  IT  WELL."*'     Loudou  I  Murray, 

This  little  book,  which,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  undertaken  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  committee,  and  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, is  in  defence  of  the  well-known  charity,  which  has  con- 
tributed in  no  slight  degree  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  and 
to  the  relief  of  many  thousands  in  abject  distress.  In  perusii^ 
it,  we  are  struck  with  the  enormous  amount  of  good  it  effects, 
under  difficulties  which  appear  to  increase  with,  unfortunately^ 
decreasing  means.  The  Begging-letter  Department  alone  shows 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  its  executive,  and  of  the  officers 
entrusted  with  that  branch  of  the  charity,  who,  during  the  years 
J  845  and  1846,  reported  on  no  less  than  10,968  letters.    One 
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subscriber  alone  sent  1500  letters  during  a  single  twelvemonth. 
We  trust  that  this  appeal  may  tend  to  remove  many  of  the 
aspersions  cast  against  the  society,  and  add  fresh  subscriptions 
to  their  funds. 


XXIX. — Favourite  Haunts  and  Rural  Studies^  including  visits  to 

fots  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor  and  Eton.      By 
DWAED  Jesse,  Esc^.     With  numerous  illustrations.     London  : 
Murray. 

Amongst  Mr.  Jesse^s  former  works  we  have  received  more 
pleasure,  and  certainly  more  information,  than  from  the  present 
me.  The  volume  before  us  is  prettily  illustrated,  and  the  reader 
will  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  few  notices  of  birds  the  author 
has  given  ;  and  had  Mr.  Jesse  bestowed  upon  us  further  results 
of  his  favourite  study,  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  than 
some  of  the  unconnected  tales  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
volume. 


XXX. — Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers.     Volume  I.     Essays 
familiar  and  humorous.     Edinburgh :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Amongst  the  many  who  have  reaped  literary  fame,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the  brothers 
Ohambers,  or  who  are  more  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
world  for  the  labours  they  have  achieved.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  they  devoted  their  energies  to  the  public ;  and 
what  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  than  to  say,  that 
amongst  their  voluminous  publications,  there  is  not  (so  far  as  we 
have  seen)  one  of  a  doubtful  or  an  objectionable  tendency.  Most 
ably  have  they  employed  the  mighty  powers  of  the  press  in  disse- 
minating either  the  light  which  has  shone  from  their  own  minds, 
or  in  multiplying  in  an  attainable  form  the  instructive  and  useful 
works  of  authors,  which  now  occupy  the  humble  shelves  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
This  volume  of  essays  is  but  the  forerunner  of  others,  which  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  collected  together  in  the  present  form. 
Bobert  Chambers,  in  his  interesting  preface,  shows  how  his  im- 
portant career  was  foreshadowed  in  his  earliest  years.  Books, 
not  playthings,  formed  his  childish  pleasures.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  deep  "  not  only  in  poetry  and  fiction,  but  in 
histories  and  encyclopaedias  ;"*'  and  now,  as  he  pointedly  remarks, 
he  is  at  "  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  organizations  of  industry 
in  this  country,  whereby  more  paper  is  blacked  in  a  week  than  in 
njany  other  printing-offices  in  a  twelvemonth."     Som^  of  tho 
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present  essays  aire  of  an  antiquarian  character,  while  othen  are 
the  result  of  "  a  maturer  period,''  when  the  author  was  induced 
to  become  an  essayist,  to  contribute  to  a  well-known  periodical 
conducted  by  his  elder  brother.  During  fifteen  years  that  he 
laboured  at  these,  not  less  than  four  hundred  separate  papers 
emanated  from  his  pen,  ^'  alternately  gay>  graye,  sentimental, 
philosophical,'' 

XXXI. — BohfCs  Standard  lAbrary 

Continues  to  deserve  well  of  the  public.  The  reprints  which 
have  appeared  since  our  last  number,  are  those  of  Lanzi  on 
Painting,  vol.  i. — Ooxe's  House  of  Austria,  Vol.  i. —  Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  vol.  i. — and  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Uutchlnson. 

xxxii. — M%»cMci/MfAiiA  PubUeatians* 

«  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  by  W.  B.  Ofove,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  professes  to  be  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  ddi- 
vered  in  the  London  Institution,  and  is  the  work  of  a  young  man 
(we  understand)  of  some  scientific  promise.  The  position  which 
he  seeks  to  establish  is,  that  the  various  imponderable  agencies, 
or  affections  of  matter,  viz.,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  have  reciprocal  dependence^  so 
that  neither,  taken  abstractedly,  can  be  siud  to  be  the  essential 
cause  of  the  others,  but  that  either  may,  as  a  force  (by  which 
term  he  would  understand  that  which  proauces  or  resists  motion), 
produce  or  be  convertible  into  the  other.  Some  facts  do  certainly 
seem  to  bear  out  the  author  in  his  hypothesis,  but  we  are  not 

!)repared  to  subscribe  at  present  to  all  which  he  says.     We  cott- 
ess  that  his  ideas  respectmg  latent  heat  and  invisible  light  appear 
to  ns  rather  confused. 

Dr.  Traill  has  published  the  first  part  df  a  tl6w  trftnshtion  ct 
"  Josephus."  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  yet  of  examining 
it.  The  illustrations  are  good. — The  Government  plan  of  Educa- 
tion having  been  at  length  propounded,  precludes  the  necessi^  of 
our  making  any  lengthened  observations  seriatim  on  the  varionS 
pamphlets  on  this  question,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  ti8. 
We  may  however  just  remark  that  any  one  desirous  of  pursuing 
the  subject,  wiU  find  "  Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  Hook's  Letter,  ly 
one  of  the  Clergy  of  the  manufacturing  district  and  pari^  rf 
Manchester,"  to  be  an  able  assistant.  Some  startling  mcts  like- 
wise are  brought  together  in  '*  Crime  and  Education,"  hy  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Hook's  "Three  Reformations— Lutheran,  Roman,  An- 
glican," is  characterized  by  the  same  earnest  stnugfatfonif^trd- 
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ness  wMch  marks  all  that  comes  from  his  pen. — The  author  of 
"A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell  on  Bishops''  desires  to  draw 
attention  to  th^  tidfie^ity  of  ^'  Organic  dhkligeS  iti  the  Establish- 
meDt/'  as  distinguished  from  the  Church ;  and  complains,  alas, 
witii  too  mueh  truth  !  of  '^  the  disastrous  consequences^^'  as  well 
88  *^  the  obvious  iiy'ustice^^  of  the  nrstem  df  selecting  the  pet^ons  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  right  reverend  bencb  Iroin  ih^  resiqent  mem^- 
bers  of  the  Universities,  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy. — "  A  letter  (reprinted  from  "  the  Guardian^')  on  two 
present  needs  of  the  Churehi  viz.  Increase  and  Education  of  the 
Clergy,*'  deserves  to  be  rettd.  Something,  however,  has  beea 
dofle  J  a  step  ha&  been  made  by  Government,  in  thd  right  dired- 
tion,  since  the  author  wrote  $  still  much  remaiiis  to  do* — ^^  Prin- 
ciples of  Ohufch  Restoratioflj"  by  Edward  FreemaUj  B.Aij  i^howfe 
why,  t^hik  the  mediaeval  architects  eagerly  caught  at  Hew  plans, 
iwae  of  our  own  day  must,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  imitate 
the  old  onest — A  ^^  Brief  Account  of  the  Scottish  and  Italian 
Missions  to  the  Atiglo-SaXdtls,"  the  Rev.  I).  I.  Heath  has  thfbwll 
into  the  form  of  a  chronicle,  and  illustrated  by  a  coloured  map^ 
takitig  Venerable  Bede  as  his  chief  authority ;  whereby  he  shdw§ 
that  Ui6  English  Church  is  itidcbted  far  more  to  Lindisfkjne  thafi 
to  Rome  i  a  fact  of  some  importance,  now  that  a  claim  of  ob4- 
diendU  to  lUnne  is  set  up  upon  a  contrary  assumption* 

The  Bishop  bt  Bangol*  MS  felt  himself  aalled  tlpofl  td  fmfalish 
*^  A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  (jr.  S.  f*aber,  in  reply  to  the  pdsisdripi 
to  Ui  id&th  lett^  on  TractCirian  Secessions  td  Popdfy  i ''  b^ing 

simiaed  j^fts  Ms  Lordsinp  sa/s)  to  find  himself  hook^  into  a 

booK  bearing  tllis  title.  Every  body  knows  Mr*  £^aber^s  fondness 
of  quoting  the  Fathers,  and  of  translating  them  ioo«  at  times,  itt 
a  manner  quite  p^uliar  to  himself.  This  hl>  had  dtme;  bv  a  paS^ 
sage  of  Augustine  de  Bapt.  cent.  Donat.  1.  vi.  c.  1^ ;  ana  is  very 
adpy  nMk  iiie  Bishop  and  Mn  T*  K.  Arnold  for  pointing  it  out. 
Anv  on^  d4k>  d(mbts  about  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  WdUld  do 
w^  to  tead  his  Lordship's  letter. 
Amo^  periodicals,   ''  The  English  Journal  of  Education/' 

^m  drnta,  will  be  found  ittipoftant.    Sbafpe's  Maga^^e  and 

Mr.  BtiiU^s  Anthems  preserve  their  character. 

Turn  ntlDibMi  of  ''the  Sunday'^School's  Teacher's  Mimnal'^ 
hate  hemi  sent  to  us.  In  tb«  fii^t  we  observe  an  original  lett^ 
from  tkcf  lleV.  W,  RomMfi6,  proving  that  the  *'  Sunday-School 
8|fstoia^  mm  the  Work  of  Churehmen,  not  of  Dissenters^  as  it  is 
the  fashion  to  say.  The  ManilAl  )§  Of  a  stricftty  Obtireh  OhftflK^ef .- 
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America. — Succession  of  the  Bishops  of  the  /American  Church, — The 
following  list  of  the  bishops  of  the  American  Church,  from  the  finfe 
planting  of  the  episcopate  in  the  United  States  to  the  present  time,  if 
given  by  the  New  York  Church  Almanack  for  the  year  1847 : — 

Date  of  Consecration, 
November  14, 1784 

]-February  4, 1787 

September  19, 1790 
September  17, 1792 
September  13, 1795 
May  7, 1797 
October  18, 1797 
September  11,  1801 
September  14, 1804 

I  May  29, 1811 

October  15, 1812 
May  18, 1814 
September  1, 1814 
November  19, 1815 
October  8, 1818 
February  11, 1819 
October  27, 1819 
May  22, 1823 
October  26, 1827 
August  19,  1829 
October  21, 1830 
November  26, 1830 
September  22, 1831 


No. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


Name  of  Bishop. 

Samuel  Seabury 
William  White 
Samuel  Provoost 
James  Madison 
Thomas  John  Claggett 
Robert  Smith 
Edward  Bass 
Abraham  Jarvis 
Benjamin  Moore 
Samuel  Parker 
John  Henry  Hobart 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold 
Theodore  Dehon 
Richard  Channing  Moore 
"James  Kemp 
John  Cross 
Nathaniel  Bowen 
Philander  Chase 


19    Thomas  Church  Brownell 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


John  Stark  Ravenscroft 
Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk 
William  Meade 
William  Murray  Stone 


Name  of  See. 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Virginia 

Maryland 

South  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Eastern  Diocese 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Mary^Iand 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Maryland 


Benjamin  Tredwell  Onderdonk   New  York 


Levi  Silliman  Ives 
John  Henry  Hopkins 


27    Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith 


North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 


28  Charles  Petit  M'llvaine 

29  George  Washington  Doane 

30  James  Hervey  Otey 

31  Jackson  Kemper 

32  Samuel  Allen  McCoskry  Michigan 

33  Leonidas  Polk  Arkansas 

34  William  Heathcote  de  Lancey  W.  New  York 

35  Christopher  Edwards  Gradsden  South  Carolina 

36  William  Rollinson  Whittingham  Maryland 

37  Stephen  Elliott  Georgia 

38  Alfred  Lee  Delaware 

39  John  Johns  Virginia 

40  Manton  Eiastbum  Massachusetts 

41  John  Prentiss  Kewly  Henshaw  Rhode  Island 


42  Carlton  Chase 

43  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs 

44  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks 

45  William  Jones  Boone 

46  George  Washington  Freeman 

47  Horatio  Southgate 

48  Alonzo  Potter 


October  31, 1832 

January  14, 1834 
Missouri  and  Indiana    September  25, 1835 

July  7, 1836 
December  9, 1838 
May  9, 1839 
June  21,  1840 
September  17, 1840 
February  28, 1841 
October  12,  1841 
October  13, 1842 
December  29, 1842 
August  11, 1843 

loctober20, 1844 

ioctober26,  1844 
September  23, 1845 


New  Hampshire 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Amoy,  China 

Arlomsas 

Constantinople 

Pennsylvania 
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The  first  of  these,  Samuel  Seabury,  was  consecrated  by  Scottish 
bishops  ;  the  following  Uiree,  William  White  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel 
Provoost  of  New  York,  and  James  Madison  of  Virginia,  were  con- 
secrated by  English  bishops  ;  and  from  these  four  the  rest  derive  their 
succession.  Of  them  Bishop  Seabury  concurred  only  in  one,  Bishop 
Provoost  in  six,  and  Bishop  Madison  in  two  consecrations ;  but  William 
White  concurred  in,  and  for  the  most  part  presided  at  twenty-seven  con- 
secrations, the  last  of  them  being  that  of  Jackson  Kemper,  for  Missouri 
and  Indiana,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1835. 

The  same  ■  document  gives  the  following  statistical  data  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  different  dioceses  and  missions 
of  the  United  States : — 


Bweeie, 

Square  MUes, 

Population, 

Clergy 

Maine  ^ 

32,000 

501,793 

6 

New  Hampshire 

9,280 

284,574 

12 

Vermont 

10,200 

291,984 

20 

Massachusetts 

7,800 

637,699 

65 

Rhode  Island 

1,095 

108,830 

26 

Connecticut 

4,800 

310,015 

105 

New  York 

21,751 

1,293,783 

225 

Western  New  York 

21,463 

1,135,138 

105 

New  Jersey 

6,600 

373,306 

55 

Pennsylvania 

46,000 

1,724,022 

125 

Delaware 

2,120 

78,085 

12 

Maryland 

10,930 

469,232 

115 

Virginia 

64,000 

1,239,797 

115 

North  Carolina. 

43,800 

753,110 

35 

South  Carolina 

30,000 

594,398 

60 

Ohio 

50,000 

1,519,467 

60 

Georgia 

58,000 

770,000 

25 

Kentucky 

40,000 

790,000 

22 

Tennessee 

40,000 

829,210 

15 

Mississippi' 

48,000 

375,651 

17 

Louisiana 

48,220 

351,176 

18 

Michigan 

55,000 

211,705 

25 

Alabama 

46,000 

650,000 

22 

Illinois 

5^,500 

494,404 

22 

Florida* 

87,750 

54,207 

8 

Indiana* 

35,000 

680,317 

15 

Missouri 

64,000 

381,102 

13 

Total  of  dioceses  27,  bishops  2S,  clergy  1843,  with  a  population 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  two  millions.     In  addition  to  these,  tiiere  are 

'  Administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

s  Administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

'  Administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Greorgia. 

*  Administered  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Wisconsia  Mission. 
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two  missionary  bishops  on  the  American  continent,  ftdminist^flhg,  one, 
the  Wisconsin  Mission,  clergy  15,  and  the  Iowa  Mission,  clergy  5  ;  th* 
other,  the  Arkansas  Mission,  clergy  3,  atid  the  Texas  Mission,  clergy  ll; 
The  American  Church  has  also  Missions-^in  China,  a  bishop  aiid  4 
clergy ;  in  Turkey,  a  bishop  and  4  clergy ;  and  in  Western  AfHod,- 
8  clergy  "without  a  bishop. 

The  principal  institutions  connected  with  th6  Amerieati  Chrirch  afe  ^« 

1.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  at  NeW  York,  Vested  in  a  bbarti 
of  trustees,  and  managed  by  a  committee,  of  both  which  all  the  bishd^ 
are  ex-afficio  members.  The  number  of  professors  is  6 ;  the  nUmher 
of  students  in  1846  was  63  \  of  the  clergy  iiow  officiating  itl  the  several 
dioceses,  nearly  300  have  received  their  education  at  this  college.-*    i 

2.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  governed  by  a  boards    ' 
of  which  all  the  bishops  are  ex-officio  members ;  receipts  from  Jane  1845 
to  June  1846,  #69,583;    expenditure,  #68,117. — 3.   The  Protestani 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  governed  by  a  board,  of  wbioh  all  the  * 
bishops  are  ex-officio  members. 

Besides  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  Kew  York,  there  are 
Diocesan  Theological  Seminaries  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  writh  3  pro-  > 
fessors ;  at  Grambier,  Ohio,  with  3  professors  :  at  Lexington,  £[entacky ;  ■ 
Jubilee,  Illinois ;  Indianopolis,  Indiana ;    and  Diocesan  Colleges  for    . 
general  education  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  7  professors,  and  85 
students  in  1846  ;  at  Geneva,  Western  New  York,  with  4  professors ;  aft    i 
St.  James's,  near  Haggerstown,  Maryland,  with  1 0  professor^ ;  at  Gambia:',  -  . 
Ohio,  with  4  professors.     There  are  also  academies  and  schools  con-    '. 
nected  with  the  Church,  and  subject  to  episcopal  government  ia  most  of 
the  dioceses. 

Canada. — New  Popish  See. — ^Negotiations  ate  at  tti^  fdoinent  in  '. 
progress  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  hierarchy  of  the  Romish  *■  ] 
Church  in  Canada.  The  Romish  Bishop  of  Montreal  hk^  been  at>  < 
Rome,  and  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Toronto  is  on  his  Wliy  thither ;  the  j 
latter,  according  to  the  Ami  de  ia  Religion,  with  a  vi6W  to  make  i 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bishopric  ill  North  Canada, 
which  is  to  embrace  in  its  operations  the  settlers  at  Htidsoii^s  Bay,  and 
the  Canadian  Indians. 

France. — Death  tf  M,  Martin  iu  Nord. — M.  Maftin  dti  Nordti; 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Wdffthip,  died'<-.- 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Mar6h,  at  the  Chateau,  of  Lofflioy,  near- 
Paris.     His  health  failed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  aiid  tM  ^uiy  as  ■". 
the  middle  of  January  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  Idf  depvteoeiit.: 
ad  interim  to  one  of  his  colleagues.     After  a  month's  rest  h»  MSttflflsi-^ 
his  duties,  but  was  obliged  within  a  week  to  relinquish  them  again,  - 
when  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Paiifli 
with  the  intention  of.  proceeding  ter  Italy*     This,  howeTef,  he  had  not « 
strength  left  to  accomplish  \  h6  lost  his  speech^  bttt  Mahied  his  con* 
sciousness  to  the  last,  and  wai^  dtt^hded  on  hf s  detttii«bed  by  the  ewrk  of  • 
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•  Kodb,  who  adminiitolred  to  him  the  usual  rites  of  his  Church.  The 
It  dayn  of  M.  Murtiil  were^  it  seemsi  etnbitteredi  and  in  fact  his  illness 
fiasioned,  by  inikmous  aspersions  on  his  personal  character,  which 
llaiiied  for  a  time  extensive  circulation ;  they  were,  indeed,  afterwards 
imially  tetraeted,  and  their  untruth  recognized,  but  not  until  their 
bjeothad  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  their  yet  undiscovered 
0^ote.  He  is  the  third  minister  of  Louis-Philippe^  who  died  in  office  \ 
1^  other  two  being  M.  Casimir  P6rier  and  M<  Humann.  The  Rappel 
tfsaks  in  teims  of  high  eommendation  of  his  official  conduct  towards 
\i»  elefgy^  and  observes  that  there  is  but  one  blot  on  his  administration^ 
;  till  the  translation  of  Mgr.  Blailquart  from  the  diocese  of  Versailles, 
-lHamh  ii  etill  labouring  under  the  ill  effects  of  his  rule,  to  the  arch- 
[  ttoceSe  of  Kouen,  instead  of  sending  him,  as  the  Rappel  thinks  he 
JMght  to  have  done^  to  La  Trappe.  His  successor,  M.  Hubert,  procu»- 
\fiiiKr*'gin6riilt  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  less  conciliatory  manners,  as  a 
[glMit  eoustituiioiiallawyelri  and  4n  uUbending  advocate  of  the ''  liberties 
riftheCharob." 

:  the  fiiiieral  of  M.  Martin  du  Nord  took  place  on  the  19thj  with  great 
fotnp,  in  the  eefiietery  of  the  P^re  la  Chaise^  the  usual  religious  ceremo^ 
iiei  bating  first  been  performed  at  the  Church  de  la  Madeleine.  It  watf 
iltetided  by  all  the  high  officers  of  etate,  the  civil  and  military  authori" 
to,  Imd  a  large  humber  of  clergy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  officiating. 
All  imme^tie  crowd  accoinpanied  the  procession  to  the  cemetery,  when, 
MSerding  to  custom,  several  speeches  were  delivered  at  the  grave  by 
^Im  personal  and  political  friends  of  the  deceased. 

K.  Martin  was  born  at  Douai,  July  dOth,  1790.  Iti  183d  he  was 
-i^inted  iaocAUgknkral  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  in  1834pfocfi<* 
fmt'gin^al  at  the  Caut  Royale  of  Paris.  In  1 880  he  became  a  mem- 
Lkr  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  as  secretary  f^om 
IMS  to  1885,  and  as  Vice-president  in  1835  and  1836.  On  the  15th 
if  April,  of  that  year,  he  eUtered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Pablic 
Wotki  atld  of  Commerce^  He  quitted  office  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1839, 
Md  fttumed  to  it  on  the  S9th  of  October,  1840,  when  he  was  appointed 
Mteisier  of  Justice  And  Public  Worships 

CoMfaPersff  re§picting  pteiended  mifAcles.'^A  curious  controversy 
hii  lately  epfung  up,  touehing  the  reality  of  certain  pretended  mir^icles, 
ii  W^b,  besides  the  Unhen  and  the  Static,  the  Ami  de  Id  Religion 
M  the  Rappel  have  takeu  a  part  t  the  Univeti  asserting  them,  and 
iiw»liig»  in  iio  very  measured  terms,  those  who  disbelieved  them,  or 
MMpeiided  ^eir  judgment ;  the  Sime  scoffing ;  the  Ami  de  la  Religion 
Monntotidiflg  discretion  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Rdppel  Supplying,  in 
9m  teetinee,  an  explanation  by  natural  eauses.  One  of  the  stories 
fMAed  by  ^  UniUfen  was,  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to  two  chil« 
Imb  Wbiio  iA  UiO  fielde  watching  their  flocks,  and  had  announced  to 
Aem  four  plagues,  which  should  come  to  pass  in  the  year  1847,  vis^. 
mgt  pesl^enee,  Imiine,  and  inundations.  This  irtory  gained  so  much 
MdeocNi  aaiODg  tba  inhabitaftte  of  Cot ps»  in  the  t>epanment  de  Tls^e, 
k  flio  fliigbbffnfiiffffil  of  wbidi  tfef^  oeeurreuee  le  eaid  to  hate  taken 
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place,  that  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  appointed  two  comi 
inquiry,  which  were  directed  by  him  to  investigate  the  circ 
but  separately,  and  without  holding  any  communication 
other.  The  report  of  both  was  to  the  effect,  that  there  w 
whatever  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  Another  and  precis 
story  has,  however,  obtained  the  direct  countenance  of  the 
authority,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Bish 
shows :  **  You  have  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  H0I3 
certain  shepherds  at  Gap,  on  the  boundaries  of  my  diocese, 
foretold  them  great  disasters,  a  terrible  famine,  if  men  do  i 
blaspheme  and  to  work  on  Sundays.  '  The  arm  of  my  Son/ 
*  is  descending  heavily  upon  France ;  I  can  no  longer  he 
Tell  this  to  my  people/  This  appearance,"  continues  the  1 
well  authenticated,  and  produces  great  effect ;  all  work  has 
Sundays,  and  every  body  presses  into  the  churches.  Crowds  g 
sion  to  the  spot  where  it  took  place.  Besides,  a  person  of  i 
and  several  others,  have  been  suddenly  cured  by  drinking  the 
spring  which  gushed  forth  under  the  feet  of  that '  most  beaut 
An  officer  passing  by  wished  to  see  the  spot.  He  knocl 
piece  of  the  stone  on  which  the  Holy  Virgin  sat  while  shi 
the  shepherds.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  pr 
like  himself,  almost  fainted  with  wonder,  when  they  ] 
image  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  imprinted  on  this  stc 
Bishop  of  Gap  also  refers  to  the  alleged  appearance  of 
in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  and  to  the  inquiry  set  on  f 
f  the  result  of  which,  less  discreet  than  his  brother  of  Grenob 

\  tures  to  anticipate,  adding,  that  he  had  heard  the  story  fro 

I  of  the  two  children,  and  that  his  account  of  the  facts  was  " 

culoufi." 

Another  tale  of  wonder,  produced  by  the  Universy  has 
to  the  alleged  miraculous  cure  of  the  Abbe  Blanpin,  who  h; 
voice  from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  and  recovered  it  s 
Rome ;  a  cure  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the  Polish  Abbess 
who  is  considered  as  a  great  saint  by  the  Ultramontane  part 
the  cautious  Ami  de  la  Religion  demurred,  on  the  groui 
authoritative  decision  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Pope ;  bu 
Clavel,  the  editor  of  the  Rappel,  goes  further,  and  while  afi 
fact  of  the  cure,  distinctly  avers  that  it  is  attributable  to  the 
Rome ;  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  which,  in  relieving  similai 
there  are  many  instances  continually  occurring.  It  is  rathei 
istic,  that  some  of  the  late  English  proselytes  to  Romanism, 
man  among  the  rest,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  ii 
the  miraculous  nature  of  this  cure,  which  two  Romish  journa 
or  deny,  and  which  is  maintained  only  by  the  organ  of  extr 
montane  views. 

Revival  of  the  Organ  of  the  Canonist  School;  State  of 
Church. — The  Abbe  Clavel,  the  indefatigable  advocate  of  tb 
the  inferior  clergy  against  the  arbitrary,  and  often  tyrannical, 
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die  GMlican  bishops ',  has  again  taken  the  field.  After  the  suppression 
<^  the  Bien  Social  by  the  manclement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ',  he  at- 
tempted for  some  time  to  advocate  the  principles  of  the  "  E'coU  canoniqite" 
ki  a  political  journal,  the  Courier  des  Campagnes,  which  was  afterwards 
merged  in  another  political  journal,  the  Esprit  Public,  The  unnecessarily 
confined  space  allotted  to  his  subjects  in  these  journals  on  the  one  hand, 
•nd  on  the  other  hand  their  uninteresting  nature  to  the  general  reader, 
teems  to  have  rendered  this  arrangement  unsatisfactory  on  both  sides  ; 
•ndy  at  length,  the  abbe  determined  to  reconstitute  an  organ,  expressly 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  May  last,  under  the  title,  '*  LeRappel,  tribune  du  droit  canon 
H  des  liherth  de  VKglise,  journal  historique  des  actes^  des  discours  et 
det  Scrits  du  clergS  contemporain,*'  It  has  been  continued  since  at 
monthly  intervals ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March  of  the  present  year  a 
■eoond  journal  has  been  added,  under  the  title,  "  La  Quinzaine,'*  which 
b  aleo  to  be  continued  monthly ;  the  two  together  constituting,  in  fact, 
one  publication,  so  divided  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  laws  affecting 
journals  published  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  month.  In  the  first  number, 
the  abbe  guards  himself  against  the  possible  mistake  of  confounding 
iSke  cause  he  advocates  with  the  "  repeal "  cause  in  Ireland,  his  object 
being  a  **  rappeV*  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church.  He  also 
aooonnts  for  his  former  submission  to  the  archbishop,  which,  he  says, 
be  considered  necessary,  as  a  testimony  against  the  charge  of  Presbyte- 
lianism  preferred  against  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  other 
(lelates.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  the  Rappel  is,  on  the  whole,  much 
more  moderate  and  convenable  than  that  of  the  Bien  Social,  which 
often  indulged  in  personal  abuse,  far  from  suitable  to  the  columns  of 
an  ecclesiastical  journal.  The  general  objects,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  he  proposes  to  labour,  and  calls  upon  the  clergy  of  France  to 
laboor  with  him,  are : — 1.  The  conversion  of  the  numerous  **  suc^ 
tursales^"  the  ministers  of  which  are  at  present  removable  at  the  bon 
piaitir  of  the  bishops,  into  perpetual  cures ;  2.  the  establishment  of 
Independent  diocesan  courts;  3.  the  election  of  candidates  for  the 
episcopate,  to  which  the  State  should  be  confined  in  making  its  ap- 
pointments, by  the  clergy  at  their  annual  meetings  (retraites),  with  a 
view  to  neutralize  the  infiuence  of  worldly  ambition  in  the  appointment 
oC  biahops :  4.  theological  examinations  at  stated  periods,  by  the  re- 
•alt  of  which  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  should  be  re- 
^•lated. 

Firom  the  mass  of  testimonies  of  approbation  which  were  sent  in 
tnuk  all  the  dioceses  of  France,  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  pro- 
jteCed  publication  of  the  Rappel,  many  of  which  are  given  in  the  first 
Biunber,  it  appears  that  the  re-appearance  of  an  organ,  specially  de- 
roted  to  their  interest,  is  hailed  by  the  parochial  clergy  ;  and,  provided 
the  Abbe  Clavel  confines  himself  within  the  limits  of  propriety  which 

1  See  EngUih  Review,  vol.  iL  pp.  295—328. 
>  See  English  Review,  vol.  iii.  pp.  488—492. 
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ha  hM  sot  to  himvelf,  his  journal  is  likely  to  exereise  an  ex 
powarfiil  iafluence  over  the  French  Cburob*  A  short  ski 
line  of  theology  advocated  by  the  Bappel  will  not  he  unac 
our  readersi  as  it  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  interna 
of  the  Bomiah  Cbureh  in  France.  At  the  head  of  the  discus 
an  essay*  entitled  '*  E^pptition  de  prinoipef  tur  le»  liberies 
e$  naliofwleM  de  VE'gim  en  Frnnee ;"  and  divided  into  t 
the  first  treating  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Ghureb  and  SU 
and  clergy,  and  of  fellow^eitiaens  of  different  religious  cc 
Jn  this  the  abbe  defines  the  Church  as  a  holy  brotherhood, 
a  principle  of  perfect  equality  ;  as  an  association  of  those  ^ 
and  practise  the  doctrine  of  which  Christianity  is  the  gem 
eiation  which  has  the  canons  of  the  Councils  for  its  oo 
flharter,  and  whose  government  is  to  be  conducted  on  tl 
pointed  out  to  a  Roman  pontiff  by  St.  Bernard :  ^*  Prassis  ti< 
l«f  ifnpere$,"  **  Contrary  to  this'  principle,"  says  M.  Clave! 
ambitious  and  meddlesome  men  among  the  priesthood,  o 
after  all,  an  insignificant  minority,  aim  at  bringing  the  ( 
State,  men's  consciences,  every  body,  and  every  thing,  into 
their  worldly  domination.  When  formerly  the  slave-dealc 
the  African  coast  for  the  purchase  of  men,  they  took  possess 
their  physical  liberty  and  of  their  bodily  strength.  Now^-a 
informed  men,  blinded  by  passion,  aim  at  subjecting  tl 
workmen  to  an  infinitely  harder  bondage,  the  servitude  o 
Who  can  venture  to  fathom  the  depth  of  degradation  to  whj 
might  sink  down,  if  it  did  not  defend  itself  against  such  a 
Upon  such  a  system,  the  life  of  every  ipan,  the  life  of  the  pr 
as  that  of  the  layman,  and,  much  more>  that  of  the  disseni 
unbeliever,  would  speedily  become  subject  to  their  yoke ; 
would  be  the  only  power  in  the  State.  By  virtue  of  th 
binding  and  loosing,  in  other  words,  with  authority  to  mal 
apply  them  and  to  execute  them  themselves,  the  episcopa 
ivould  take  every  question  into  its  own  hands,  because  all 
minatipns  between  right  and  wrong  ultimately  turn  upon  a 
sin.  This  anomalous  and  unchristian  domination,  was  tl 
the  brutishness  of  the  people  in  those  times,  which,  subsi 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  are  designated  as  barbar 
tory.  Henee  the  resistance  of  genius,  of  science,  and  of  th< 
authority  of  our  monarchs,  against  these  false  interpretatior 
tian  doctrine.  These  encroachments  of  ambition,  disguises 
cloak  of  religion*  have  at  all  times  been  the  source  o 
baneful  reactions  against  the  Church,  of  Mrhieh  her  true  m 
came  the  first  victims." 

The  Abba  Clavel  distinguishes  in  Franee  <<  two  classes  of 
and  two  kinds  of  people."  The  one  he  describes  as  the  u 
the  principles  of  the  bulls  "  Unam  Sanctamausculta,  Filif*  an 
Domini,"  the  so-called  •^Catbolie  party,*'  wbQse  fejoresenti 
Archbishop  of  Paria.     HTbis  paify,''  ha  saysy  <<  enjoys  th 
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(H4^ten^nce  of  the  temporal  pow^ri  d;^pose9  of  Church  preferment,  takeq 
])p  ^Q^'^  B\xBxe  \^  the  ecclesiastical  budget,  wl^ile  it  carries  on  an  under- 
^4^  W^f^r^  9g^iBst  th^  author^  of  the  budget.  It  is  perpetuated  by 
9l§9i^9  pf  the  ^petic  part  of  the  population,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  devotees,  kept  in  spiritual  subjection  by  a  multitude  of  practices 
^Hl^  fffsre  Bukpown  in  t\^o  first  ages  of  the  Church.  These  self* styled 
mli^\a  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women,  of  pien  of  weak 
I9ipd|  qf  enthusiasts,  f^i  of  vouths  drugged  with  devotion  from  their  in-i 
i^Qjt  ^nd  carefully  kept  in  tnat  st^te  a§  ipuch  as  possible ;  lastly,  of  that 
fpr^gp  qf  the  lowi^r  classes,  which,  doing  little  work,  is  like  women 
^f^y  q(  excitenaent  and  novelty,  fanatical  on  the  side  of  religion  to-day 
|il4  on  tl^at  of  impiety  tormorrow/' 

itp  opppsitiQU  to  this  scliool  the  abbe  asserts  that  there  ei^ists  in 
f^ai^^  ^QPther  school  of  theology,  dififeripg  from  the  former  on  several 
Mii)t9  of  Churpb  discipline  which  within  the  Church  are  open  to  free 
^VOHHsion.  ^'Tliesehave  another  portion  of  the  population  on  their 
^d^9  consisting  qf  ail  reasonable  aqd  well-informed  persons  who  have  no 
t(|(t^  for  the  mysticism  of  a  devotee  life,  but  are  content  with  the  ordinary 
Q^Hi^tiap  Ufe.^'  The  former,  according  to  the  abbe,  is  the  dominant 
l^qql,  liearipg  rule  by  means  of  worldly  coippromise  with  the  temporal 
power;  the  latter  the  oppressed  school,  whose  defence  he  has  undertaken* 
Xb^  '^  Crallicap  liberties  "  he  repudiates  as  instruments  for  the  political 
agP^dizement  of  tl^e  episcopate  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  looks  forward 
to  fb^  establishnient  of  the  tri^e  "  Christian  liberties  **  upon  the  basis  of 
^  liberty  of  conscience  proclaimed,  without  any  religious  intent,  by 
^  reyolution*  He  protests  loiidly  against  the  notion  that  the  term 
**|]ie  Church ''  is  to  l^e  understood  pf  "  the  asse^ibly  of  bishops  alone  ;** 
4  iio^qn,  ^cording  to  which  **  the  curates,  the  canons,  the  doctors  in 
ni^at's  orders,  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  obey  without  discussion ;  as 
vfff  the  laity,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  with  certain  theologians,  that  they 
Hioat  take  no  part  in  religious  matters^  In  no  one  point,''  the  abbli 
^lyptinues,  "is  snch  a  system  tenable.  And  in  the  first  place  our 
j^cdatea,  and  the  Arphbishop  of  Paris  more  than  any  other,  know  full 
well  bqw  yarionsly  religion  and  tepporf^lities  bang  together ;  were  i^ 
only  by  their  handspn^e  revenues  from  the  budget,  the  special  appro?* 
pni^0P9  of  different  ministries,  ^d  the  complements  voted  by  the 
inthorities  of  the  departnoents  ^nd  mnnicjpalities.  It  is  not  in  regard 
IQ  these  matters  certainly  the^t  the  protection  of  the  temporal  power  will 
lie  repodiatedt  Qn  the  other  hanQ)  it  is  inaccurate  to  affirm  that  the 
Chorch  is  merely  an  assembly  of  bishops,  or  of  bishops  and  priests* 
According  tP  f^l  received  doctrine  it  is  the  '  assembly  of  the  faithful.' 
Vqw  tHd  f^^eml^ly  of  the  fiE^thfnl  which  is  the  true  Chiirpb,  consisting 
in  giea(  part  of  laity,  it  follows  that  there  n^ust  bo  a  concurrence  of  the 
hl^  wiw  ^o  ecplesi^tic  authority  in  n^atters  of  religion,  Hence 
ira^  tbftt  ^age  peculiar  to  Christianity :  vo^  pop^lh  ^^  f^^i*  Not 
fbllt  tb^  Ifuty  Are  to  ineddle  in  regions  deliberf^tions.  Jn  all  points  of 
^^ctrin^  ^9  epcU#l9tical  bea^s*  united  In  A  body,  ^one  depide,  ever 

film  ^  oonm^Bom^t  ^  ^  0m^  \  in  mAtt^f  of  difl^pline,  (h«i 
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is  in  matters  bearing  upon  the  temporal  life,  they  also  decide;  batia 
regard  to  these  matters  the  clergy  of  the  second  order,  and  even  tbs 
laity,  may  and  ought  to  have  a  voice,  and  that  voice  preponderates,  it 
comes  forward  and  prevails,  when  it  has  the  majestic  power  of  nomben 
on  its  side." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  essay  the  abbe  treats  of  the  ^^Uberth 
canoniques  et  nationales  de  VEglue  en  France^*  Here  he  enta» 
fully  upon  the  ground  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  battle-field.  SpeakiB|[ 
in  the  name  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  France,  he  says  :  *'  They  will 
for  no  innovation  ;  they  utterly  repudiate  all  spirit  .of  insubordinatiblL 
But  grieved  at  the  sight  of  the  discontent,  it  may  be  the  secret  mlt 
profound  irritation  which  for  some  years  past  has  prevailed  in  the  nudv 
of  the  clergy,  and  which  might  possibly  produce  a  reaction  in  the  veif 
heart  of  society,  they  have  sought  out  its  cause.  They  have  arrived. li: 
the  conclusion,  that  the  disunion  which  threatens  the  Church  of  Franci^ 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  disdplhM 
of  the  Church.  They  have  arrived  at  the  further  conclusion,  that  th^ 
return  to  the  ancient  canonical  jurisprudence,  laid  down  by  the  conn  " 
and  proved  by  the  experience  of  so  many  centuries,  can  alone  r 
among  the  clergy  that  concord,  union,  harmony,  and  esprit  de  corps  w 
no  longer  exist  among  them. 

"  The  Church  had  defined  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  bisbopij 
she  had  also  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  priests  having  cure  of  soi 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  clerical  body.  Half  a  century  ago 
secular  power,  having  reaped  for  itself  the  advantage  of  social  impro' 
ments  which  have  brought  on  the  emancipation  of  all  classes,  set  ap 
new  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  Church,  while  the  ancient  protecti^ 
laws  by  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were  governed,  were  supprei 
The  emperor's  ambition,  and  his  system  of  centralization,  directed 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  the  second  order,  whose  con 
rence  had  yet  so  materially  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  d 
society  in  France.  It  was  then  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  isolai 
the  episcopate  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  make  it  i' 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  power.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  \ 
was  determined  to  take  from  the  parochial  clergy  their  union,  tbdri 
strength,  and  their  power.  They  were  strong,  because  they  had  carjii 
tain  rights.  Those  rights  were  all  suppressed  at  one  blow,  and  Hf^ 
clergy  reduced  to  a  state  of  helotism,  in  which  they  are  at  the  mercy 
an  arbitrary  authority  arbitrarily  chosen,  which  has,  without  control.C 
appeal,  power  over  their  social  life  and  death." 

After  dwelling  with  noble  eloquence  on  the  labours  and  the  sacri 
of  the  priesthood,  the  Abbe  Clavel  thus  describes  the  miserable  re 
which  the  clergy  reap  for  their  services :  "  The  Church  in  her 
had  laid  down  laws  for  the  priest,  without  losing  sight  of  their  rigbta 
but  now,  alas  !  handed  over  to  the  will,  the  arbitrary  will  and  ci^riflil 
of  his  superiors,  liable  to  be  denounced,  calumniated,  and  persecaf  ' 
by  any  one  who  may  choose  to  attack  him,  without  the  meann 
defending  himself,  he  meets  often  only  with  indifference  and  abaiidoi? 
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ment  among  his  fellow-citizens,  with  odious  chicanery  and  petty  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  bf  his  superiors,  who  are  often  guided  by  party 
spirit,  according  as  the  wind  blows  in  the  high  regions  of  power,  where 
wealth  and  honours  are  distributed. 

**  The  child  of  the  people,  in  the  heart  of  a  society  which  pretends  to 
democratic  principles,  the  Catholic  priest,  obscure  and  forsaken,  is  like 
I  reed  forced  to  bow  his  head  before  every  wind.  All  his  rights  have 
been  curtailed,  he  is  left  unsupported  and  friendless.  The  authority  of 
the  bishop  seated  in  the  clouds  of  power,  surrounded  with  prejudices 
and  errors,  has  generally  become  harsh  and  tyrannical.  If,  perchance, 
it  casts  a  look  down  upon  the  pastor-priest,  it  is  only  to  try  his  heart 
and  his  reins,  and  to  remind  him  that  he  has  an  inflexible  master. 
Wherefore  fear  agitates  him,  his  nights  are  sleepless  and  full  of  anguish ; 
his  honour  and  his  existence  depend  on  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word. 

■*'  For  the  military  there  are  houses  of  refuge  set  apart  for  the  vete- 
rans and  the  infirm.  A  part  of  his  pay  may  be  granted  him  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  service,  to  ease  his  old  days  at  the  hearth  of 
jhis  fiimily.  In  most  other  departments  of  public  administration  it  is 
the  same  ;  but  the  priest,  when  old  age  and  infirmities  overtake  him, 
Is  cast  aside  as  a  useless,  worm-eaten  tool ;  nor  does  any  one  care 
whether  he  has  enough  to  live  upon.  If  he  cries  out  for  hunger,  now 
and  then,  to  get  rid  of  the  importunate  complaint,  a  scanty  alms  is 
thrown  to  him.  Sometimes  even  his  cries  are  considered  troublesome, 
and  he  is  left  to  starve,  or  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  ^  Thus  are  his  long 
labours  requited. 

**  Such  is  the  pastor  of  souls,  under  the  influence  of  a  discipline  un- 
known to  the  Church,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  canonical  institu- 
tions. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  melancholy 
position  to  which  he  has  sunk  down,  and  in  the  ocean  of  misery  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  he  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  bewailing  the 
day  on  which  the  hands  of  the  bishop  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
priestly  consecration  ? 

"The  sore  which  wastes  the  strength  of  the  parochial  clergy  of 
France  is  profound ;  to  shut  one's  eyes,  in  order  not  to  see  it,  would  be 
a  deplorable  error,  baneful  to  the  Church,  to  the  State,  and  to  modern 
society,  whose  tendency  is  progress  in  every  thing." 

M.  Clavel  then  proceeds  to  show  how  fatal  this  degraded  state  of  the 
clergy  must  prove  to  society  at  large,  to  the  stability  of  the  political 
institutions,  to  morality  and  religion,  to  the  character  of  the  priests 
themselves,  and  last,  not  least,  to  the  episcopate,  whose  authority, 
^  being  of  its  nature  a  moral  authority,  can  be  strong  only  while  it  is 
loved  and  respected  \"  and  how  should  it  be  so,  "  when  it  is  daily 
sowing  fear,  distrust,  and  sometimes  hatred  ?  " 

On  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  M.  Clavel  makes 

'  A  case  of  this  kind  actually  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  dioceses, 
when  the  excitement  of  an  old  priest,  who  sued  in  vain  to  the  bishop  for  a  bare 
wbristence,  vras  taken  advantage  of  to  have  him  confined  as  a  lunatic. 
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the  following  pertinent  remarks: — "Why,  when  the  charter  pro 
the  freedom  of  all  religions,  should  the  power  founded  upon  this  ( 
arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing  the  guid 
guardians  of  the  Catholic  religion  ?  The  Jew  nominates  hi 
rahbi ;  the  Protestant  his  minister ;  why  should  the  Catholic  ali 
debarred  from  the  freedom  guarantied  by  the  charter?  why  sho 
be  doomed  \o  accept  his  fathers  in  the  faith  at  the  hands  of  a 
which  has  often  no  creed,  or  at  least  no  avowed  creed  ?  It  i 
Leo  X.  granted  to  Francis  I.  and  to  his  successors  the  right  of  pre 
bishops ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Francis  L  and  fa 
cessors  were  sons  of  the  Church,  and  called  themselves  above  a 
Chriiitan  kings,  the  Church  has  never  ceased  to  protest  agaii 
arrangement  as  an  usurpation  .... 

*'  Now-a-days,  according  to  our  political  institutions,  irreligioi 
Deists,  Pantheists,  Jews,  men  who  belong  ostensibly  to  no  i 
communion,  or  who  may  even  profess  to  believe  nothing,  are  ev 
called  upon  to  choose  the  elect  who  shall  watch  over  the  sac 
posit  of  doctrine,  and  to  force  them  upon  men  who  have  a  creed 

'*  Have  these  ministers  any  interest  in  giving  to  the  Church 
guardians,  vigilant  defenders  of  her  doctrine?  Evidently  not! 
are  tempted  rather  to  choose  bishops  who  may  fraternize  wi 
own  faith  or  belief.  What  would  become  of  the  Church  if  fr 
she  should  have  at  her  head  bishops  whose  orthodoxy  is  suspect 
Yes,  the  Church  of  France  is  in  danger  of  seeing  the  depos 
faith  put  into  the  hands  of  political  men,  who  shall  prove  igno 
exceedingly  bad  guides." 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  the  Abb6  says : 
bishop  can  hardly  make  a  good  choice.  It  is  a  well-known  : 
real  merit  rarely  brings  itself  forward,  but  stands  aside,  becaui 
a  sense  of  dignity  and  independence,  and  so  is  confounded 
cealed  in  the  crowd ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  solicitation,  fav 
servility,  and  hypocrisy  often  boldly  push  men  of  the  greate 
ocrity  into  the  most  exalted  stations.  Even  though  the  bishoi 
be  inclined  to  make  the  best  possible  choice,  it  is  out  of  hi 
He  knows  only  the  pliant  subjects  who  approach  him,  and  wi 
be  led  to  believe  in  the  merit  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
when  in  fact  they  are  almost  always  only  cringing. 

"  Besides,  the  bishop  is  a  man ;  he  is  not  proof  against  an 
and  prejudices.  If,  unhappily,  his  antipathy  and  prejudice  Ii| 
a  man  of  merit,  might  he  not,  without  being  aware  of  i( 
towards  him  an  arbitrary  course  without  limits,  and  keep  I 
continually  from  a  station  suitable  to  his  character  and  to  t 
nation  of  his  conscience  ?  Yet  it  is  not  proper  that  a  priest 
a  well-informed  man,  an  able  pastor,  in  one  word,  that  talent  a 
should  be  put  under  a  bushel." 

Lastly,  M.  Clavel  notices  the  effects  of  the  present  state  c 
tive  and  penal  discipline  in  France.     ''  Formerly  a  priest^  if 
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M>vld  omly  be  condemned  by  six  bishops,  after  having  been  beards 
ThrM  bishops  were  necessary  to  condemn  a  deacon.  Now-a-days  a 
pxiest,  a  ctir^i  it  judged  not  only  by  the  bishop  alone,  but  sometimes 
by  his  grand'Weaire^  who  is  but  a  delegate  of  the  bishop. 

*'  Now*a-d«yt,  when  a  priest  incurs  any  punishment,  just  or  unjust, 
where  is  the  helping  hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  him  in  kindness  ? 
BemoTed  from  the  sanctuary  by  a  single  will,  which  often  rests  only 
upon  caprice,  what  means  of  subsistence  are  left  him  ?  Some  few,  full 
of  courage  and  energy,  manage  to  gain  for  themselves  new  positions  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  which  repels  them ;  but  after  surmounting  un- 
heard-of obstacles,  continuing  to  wear  in  their  heart  and  in  their  coun- 
tenance the  painful  expression  of  injustice,  most  of  them  wander  from 
diocese  to  diocese,  in  their  worn-out  cassock,  begging  for  a  place  among 
their  brother  priests.  But  they  are  avoided ;  rarely  does  a  word  of 
love  comfort  them  in  the  abyss  of  misery  into  which  they  have  sunk. 
Poor  priest !  unhappy,  arrived  at  the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness, 
he  wanders  up  and  down,  his  soul  steeped  in  despair.  At  last,  the 
necessity  of  procuring  his  daily  food  makes  him  forget  that  he  is  a 
iniest,  and  often  he  seeks  to  earn  by  mean  employment  the  bread  on 
whieh  he  feeds.    . 

**  Such  is  the  lot,  for  the  most  part,  of  priests  who  incur  the  displea* 
eere  of  bishops  of  the  present  day.  Is  it  not  horrible  to  think  that 
•nch  may  be  the  fate  of  the  most  correct  and  upright  man  ?  An  insur- 
fewoDtable  antipathy  on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  or  of  his  enemies  ; 

tdottsy,  calumny  ably  contrived,  may  reduce  him  to  this  state.  This 
not  a  mere  supposition.  Paris,  and  several  other  dioceses  in  France, 
me  brimful  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have  inno- 
tly  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  heads  of  their  dioceses." 

These  general  statements  are  abundantly  borne  out  by  a  variety  of 
from  the  different  dioceses  of  France,  which  appear  from  time  to 
Ume  in  the  columns  of  the  Rappel,  and  which  reveal  a  state  of  dis- 
Mganixation  and  discord  in  the  French  church,  strangely  at  variance 
VrUh  the  boasted  unity  of  the  Romish  system.  Jealousies  and  intrigues 
Hf  the  most  discreditable  character  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
between  the  different  members  of  the  episcopate  and  of  the  clergy  at 
kfgeb  We  have  no  room  for  details,  which  would  scarcely  be  interesting 
%o  an  English  reader ;  and  we  shall  therefore  close  this  notice  with 
the  ■tatement  of  a  few  facts  of  general  importance,  which  will  serve  to 
iihow  the  present  tendency  of  the  episcopal  power  in  France. 

Mgr.  Affire,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
Msbition,  bring  him  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  has  lately 
^Mished  a  new  catechism,  inferior,  it  is  said,  both  in  literary  and  typogra- 
^Uoal  oharacter  to  the  one  which  it  has  superseded,  and  has  rigorously 
<HJohied  its  use  throughout  his  diocese,  for  no  other  purpose  apparently, 
ihan  to  secure  to  himself  the  annual  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
^faieh  the  booksellers  to  whom  he  grants  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
yrinthiff  and  rending  it,  have  agreed  to  pay  him.  In  consequence  of 
*^~  and  other  recent  bibliopolist  operations  of  the  archbishop,  a  spirit 
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of  opposition  has  risen  up   against  him  in  the  book-trade  of  FanPi 
several  booksellers  having  combined  together  to  publish  editions  of  .A) 
different  liturgical  publications,  subject  by  law  to   the  archbi^bolf 
supervision  and  sanction.     Legal  proceedings  having  been  adopte4\|( 
the  archbishop  and  by  the  booksellers  licensed  by  him,  which.'vreff 
ultimately  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Cour  Royah  of  Paris,  Vj 
tribunal  affirmed  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  authorize  such  publ**^' 
tions,  by  inflicting  a  fine  of  twenty-flve  francs  on  each  of  the 
who  had  infringed  his  right ;  but  at  the  same  time  showed  its  sense 
the  abuse  made  by  the  archbishop  of  his  controlling  power,  by  refi 
to  give  damages  to  the  booksellers  licensed  by  him,  who  had  to 
their  own  costs,  and  also  refusing  to  confiscate  the  unauthorized  editii 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  liable  to  any  other  objection 
that  of  not  being  duly  licensed,  being  faithful  reprints  of  the  authoa 
books.     What  renders  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  archbii 
the  more  obnoxious,  is  the  fact  that  the  right  which  he  has  ati 
to  enforce,  has  long  been  dormant ;  so  that  he  must  have  expected 
its  revival  would  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  even  if  it  had 
effected  in  the  most  disinterested  manner  ;  much  more  when  the 
demanded  by  him  of  the  booksellers  for  his  licence,  which,  of  course,.: 
public  are  compelled  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  price  for  booki 
inferior  quality,  has  exposed  his  motives  to  suspicion,  and  given 
sion  for  general  and  not  unjust  complaints. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  is  the  recent  prohibition  issued  by 
archbishop  against  all  catechetical  instruction  in   private  boosei; 
schools,  except  in  special  cases,  for  which  his  licence  shall  have 
obtained.     The  practice  had  hitherto  been,  for  the  different  acadi 
and  boarding-schools  for  children  of  both  sexes,  to  employ  for  the 
chetical  instruction  of  their  pupils   chaplains  of  their  own   chai 
engaged  by  them  on  terms  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  pari 
the  chaplains  requiring  the  licence  of  the  archbishop  and  the  coni 
the  incumbent  in  whose  parish  the  schools  are  situated.     By  his 
mandate,  the  archbishop  has  completely  swept  away  this  long-estahl 
and  convenient  system.     He  requires  all  children,  of  whatever  age 
sex,  to  be  brought  to  the  parish  churches  for  catechetical  instriK 
and  in  cases  in  which  he  admits  an  exception,  he  requires  the 
to  treat  with  him  for  the  remuneration,  and  imposes  upon  them 
instructors  he  pleases.     Considering  the  exposure  to  cold  in  the 
season,  when  chiefly  catechetical  instruction  preparatory  to  co: 
tion  is  imparted,  and  the  great  improbability  that  the  religious  in 
tion  of  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  will  be  as  carefullj; 
effectively  conducted  under  the  new  system  as  it  was  under  the 
is  no  wonder  that  this  measure  of  the  archbishop  also  has  proV 
general  outcry,  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  already  suffi 
thorny  education  question,  which  is  still  pending  between  the  F) 
episcopate  and  the  university. 

Another  stretch  of  episcopal  authority  which  has  called  forth 
animadversion,  is  the  publication,  by  the  Bishop  of  Versailles,  in 
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e  authority,  of  a  large  octavo  volume  of  Diocesan  Statutes  ;  the 
s  of  which  are  no  less  at  variance  with  the  canon  law  of  the 
I)hurch,  than  with  the  civil  law  of  France,  and  of  which  the  poor 
e  all  compelled  to  purchase  a  copy  at  the  sum  of  four  francs, 
he  provisions  is  one  which  prohibits  the  clergy  from  printing  a 
e  on  any  subject  whatever,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
;esan  ;  another,  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  them  to  possess  a 
re  of  land  in  their  own  parishes.  The  protests  of  the  clergy 
the  new  statutes  are  numerous ;  a  leatn  ed  canonist  of 
diocese  has  declared,  that  if  he  were  the  confessor  of  the 
»f  Versailles,  he  would  refuse  him  absolution  until  he  should 
icted  all  the  ** unjust, vexatious,  odious, and  petty*'  provisions  of 
;  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
p  ought  to  be  impeached  for  attempting  to  annul,  in  the  case 
rgy,  the  civil  rights  guarantied  by  the  charter;  while  a  maire 
*.  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  would  rather  be  one  of  his 
\  lackeys,  than  one  of  his  curates.  The  measure  appears  to  be 
ill-timed,  as  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  diocese  of 
{  are  in  a  state  of  actual  bankruptcy,  by  the  failure  of  a  rental 

0  francs  annually,  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  "  the 
of  which,"  according  to  the  statement  of  the  bishop  himself,  in 

to  his  clergy,  "  has  disappeared,''  whilst  there  are  debts  to 
nt  of  127}000  francs,  and  no  assets.  This  strange  state  of  the 
finances  is  accounted  for  by  **  unfortunate  speculations  "  and 
d  accounts ; "  the  responsibility  of  which  does  not,  however, 

belong  to  the  present  bishop,  but  to  his  predecessor,  M. 
t,  now  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  same  of  whom  the  Rappel 
'  M.  Martin  du  Nord  ought  to  have  sent  him  to  La  Trappe, 
e  name  figures  constantly  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

1  the  results  of  this  state  of  things  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that 
rding  to  the  showing  of  the  Romish  papers.  Protestantism  is 
s  way  extensively  in  the  French  dioceses.  That  of  Versailles  is 
irarm  with  Protestants  ;  and  similar  statements  transpire  every 
then  respecting  other  parts  of  the  country  \  The  great  leader 
rotestant  movement  is  still   M.   Napoleon   Roussel,   whose 

activity,  spurning  even  the  loose  ecclesiastical  bonds  of  the 
vangelique,  allows  the  Romanists  no  repose.  Among  his  recent 
ices  is  a  letter  to  the  Romish  clergy,  on  the  abuses  and  super* 
f  their  Church,  and  on  the  evils  of  celibacy,  inviting  them  to 
er  communion,  and  to  settle  down  in  family  life  as  Protestant 
.  As  regards  this  latter  point,  the  cures  will  not  have  the 
Ity  of  acting  upon  it ;  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
Brmed  the  judgment  given  some  time  ago  by  an  inferior  court, 

it  is  laid  down,  as  the  law  of  France,  that  a  Romish  priest, 

eaders  will  no  doubt  remember  the  account  we  gave  of  the  progress  of 
ism  in  France  some  time  ago,  and  the  shameless  denials  of  the  fact 
3  sent  out  to  India  by  the  French  Romanists.  See  English  Review,  vol. 
wd  vol.  V.  pp.  493—503. 
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although  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  Church,  and  join  the  Fio« 
testant  communion,  still  remains  so  far  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tbi 
canon  law,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  contracting  marriage.  MesA* 
while,  the  letter  of  M.  Roussel,  entitled  Appel  aux  PritreM,  has  certiiidi 
produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  Romish  clergy,  to  every  one  it 
whom  he  transmitted  a  copy;  and  elicited,  incidentally,  consideraUl 
information  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  morals  among  the  km 
clergy  of  France.  For  while  some  wrote  to  him  in  a  friendly  aal 
encouraging  spirit,  and  others  in  a  tone  of  dignified  reply,  he  receifed  I 
vast  number  of  communications,  the  style  and  orthography  of  mhUk 
betray  the  rudest  ignorance ;  and  several  of  them  contiun  langnigl 
and  allusions  far  from  calculated  to  convey  an  exalted  idea  of  the  ehas^ 
tity  of  thought  attendant  upon  the  celibate  of  the  Romish  priestbooi 
M.  Roussel  says,  some  are  so  bad  that  he  cannot  print  them;  aal 
those  must  be  bad  indeed,  for  even  the  few  specimens  which  he  glvs^ 
are  so  gross,  that  we  could  not  think  of  sullying  our  pagea  with  tbeMi 
The  alarm,  however,  which  M.  Roussel's  attack  spread  among  ill 
Romish  hierarchy,  was  sufficient  to  induce  so  high  a  dignitary  as  till 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  to  descend  into  the  arena,  in  a  pamphlet  entittal 
Appel  aux  Protestants,  en  rkponse  d  F Appel  aum  PritteSf  in  whieh  \i 
thus  accounts  for  his  motives  in  taking  up  the  pen  s  *'  From  among  tlf 
innumerable  heterodox  and  impious  sects  which  daily  attaek  the  aftr 
changeable  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  an  unknown,  feeble,  misersUii 
voice  has  been  raised,  to  which  I  thought  it  at  first  unworthy  of  tts  If 
make  any  answer.  A  pamphlet  of  four  pages,  printed  at  Paris,  ratitllf 
Appel  aux  Prilres,  signed  Napoleon  Roussel^  has  been  circulated  extM^ 
sively  throughout  France.  This  is,  to  all  appearance,  not  the  act  of  H 
individual,  but  that  of  a  hostile  sect.  The  performance  is,  hovrever,!! 
insulting  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  priests  of  my  diocese,  W 
whom  it  has  been  addressed,  have  expressed  to  me  so  strong  an  in^ 
nation  on  the  subject,  that  on  second  thoughts  it  appeared  to  me  propef 
to  repel  this  outrage,  or  rather  to  take  occasion  from  it  to  addMs  If 
our  separated  brethren  some  advice,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  thtff 
also,  but  such  an  appeal  as  may  prove  usefbl  to  them." 

Germany.' — Rapid  development  of  infidelity, — ^The  development  llIZ 
infidelity,  as  the  ultimate  resting-point  to  which  all  the  innovalott  SlA 
so-called  reformers,  both  in  the  Protestant  and  in  the  Romish  eo# 
munion  of  Germany,  tend,  is  progressing  with  rapid  strides.     To  fhOoff 
up  the  details  of  the  numerous  schisms  and  sub-schisms  which  are  dail| 
springing  up  in  that  unhappy  country,  would  be  an  endless  task,  M 
exceeding  the  limits  within  which  we  must  confine  ourselves.    A  fbt 
leading  facts  is  all  that  we  can  make  room  for,  and,  indeed,  all  tfaatwtt 
be  necessary  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  to   which  dlft 
denial  and  repudiation  of  Christianity  is  carried  by  the  founders  of  Ite 
"  Free  Churches.''     The  most  conspicuous  of  the  leaders  of  rationaliitt 
at  this  moment  is  Dr.  Rupp,  formerly  Military  Chaplain  at  Kdnigi*  I 
berg.     Having  been  dismissed  from  his  post,  in  oonsequence  of  thi  ' 
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itfterodox  slintiinents  propounded  by  him  in  his  pulpit,  he  established 
tome  time  ago  a  free  Church,  which  enjoys  great  popularity  in  the  city 
of  Konigsberg;  but  what  has  chiefly  brought  him  into  notice,  is  the 
(kct  of  his  having  been  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  from  Konigsberg 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Association 
MMmbled  last  year  at  Berlin.  As  he  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  a 
m&iiater  and  member  of  the  existing  Evangelic  Church,  but  had,  more- 
owTy  in  the  official  documents  of  the  new  sect  established  by  him  at 
Kdnigtberg,  openly  renounced  several  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Committee  judged  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  sit  and  vote 
is  the  central  governing  body  of  an  association  set  on  foot  for  the 
exjiress  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Evangelic  Church, 
end  accordingly  refused  to  admit  him,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven 
pertone  having  thirty-nine  votes,  against  twenty-eight  persons  having 
thirty-two  rotes.  His  consequent  exclusion  from  the  assembly  has 
lighted  up  a  flame  of  discord  throughout  Germany,  and  protests  are 
pouring  in  firom  all  sides  from  the  committees  and  general  meetings  of 
dN)  local  and  provincial  associations,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  at  Berlin  is  disavowed  and  severely  censured ;  an  over- 
vfaelming  majority  (sixty-eight  against  ten,  as  far  as  the  results  have 
been  reported)  being  in  favour  of  Dr.  Rupp's  admission  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  nt  which  he  will  again  present  him- 
idf,  having  been  re-elected  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  K5nigsberg. 
From  the  violent  agitation  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  the 
determination  of  the  orthodox,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  less  hete- 
lOdox  party, — which  in  almost  every  local  association  is  represented  by 
a  more  or  less  numerous  minority, — to  vindicate  themselves  against  the 
teproach  of  an  entire  abandonment  of  their  faith,  no  other  result  can  be 
anticipated  than  the  total  disruption  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Asso- 
ciation. 

Meanwhile,  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Rupp  has  found  an  imitator  in 
file  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  at  Konigsberg,  M.  Detroit,  who, 
being  a  zealous  professor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  *'  friends  of  light," 
omitted  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  an  objectionable  document,  from  the 
public  liturgy,  substituting  in  its  place  a  rationalistic  symbol  of  his 
own  composition.  The  French  Protestants  enjoying  toleration  in 
Pniasia  on  the  express  condition  of  their  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  reformed  Church  in  France,  as  it  stood  at  the  period 
■t  which  they  took  refuge  in  Prussia,  the  government  interposed ;  and 
at  M.  Detroit  refused  to  recede  fVom  die  position  he  had  taken, 
Mtpended  him  from  his  office,  and  called  upon  the  elders  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  minister.  These,  however,  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  government,  declaring  that  they  would  rather 
eee  their  church  shut  up,  and  dispense  with  public  worship  altogether  ; 
which,  accordingly,  is  the  condition  in  which  the  French  congregation 
at  Konigsberg  finds  itself. 

A  similar  state  of  thmgs  has  arisen  at  Halle,  where  the  already  suffi* 
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ciently  hotorious  ''  friend  of  light/'  WislicenusS  after  beiog  deposed 
from  his  ofRce  by  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  antfaority,  has  nuied 
the  "Free  Church"  standard.  He  now  openly  avows  his  total rejde- 
tion  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  which  he  has  substituted  the  principled 
•*  pure  humanity,"  of  "universal  brotherhood  of  all  mankind ;"  reject 
ing  all  positive  doctrine  as  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  bigotry  of  ereedi; 
even  that  loosest  and  most  equivocal  of  symbolical  compositions,  thd 
creed  adopted  by  the  so-called  German- Catholic  synod  at  Leipzig^', 
being  considered  an  intolerable  yoke  which  ought  not  to  be  put  npoii 
the  necks  of  the  disciples. 

The  German- Catholics,  on  their  part,  are  also  daily  progressing  in 
the  course  of  " emancipation"  from  the  bondage  of  confessions  of  faitb, 
and  more  and  more  openly  fraternizing  with  the  Protestant  **  firiends  of 
light."  The  so-called  German- Catholic  congregation  at  Berlin  is  on 
the  point  of  being  broken  up,  its  finances  being  in  a  state  of  otur 
dilapidation,  and  the  very  list  of  members  having  proved  fallacious  to 
such  an  extent,  that  while  the  number  of  registered  househoMeiii 
entitled  to  vote,  amounted  to  800,  no  more  than  60  were  actually 
forthcoming  in  answer  to  a  most  pressing  summons  for  a  general  meet- 
ing of  "  the  Church  ;"  the  rest  being  apparently  downright  "men  of 
buckram'."  Czerski  has,  by  his  frequent  vacillations  and  coquettings 
with  the  ancient  creeds  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Leipzig  symbol 
on  the  other,  lost  all  consideration  and  influence,  and  is  dragging  out 
a  precarious  existence  with  his  congregation  at  Schneidemiihl ;  Theiner 
has  renounced  all  connexion  with  the  new  sect,  and  turned  farmerj 
and  Ronge  is  making  abortive  attempts,  here  and  there,  where  the 
police  does  not  interfere  with  his  movements,  (for  in  the  Prussian  domi* 
nions  he  is  not  permitted  any  longer  to  carry  on  his  system  of  agitation,) 

>  See  English  Review,  vol.  iii.  pp.  508  •-512. 

^  See  English  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  502. 

'  The  trickery  by  which  this  deception  has  been  carried  on  for  a  length  of  tiiii% 
IS  thus  explained  in  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  Kirchen  ZeUung,  The  admission  to  tiie 
German-Catholic  meeting-house  being  by  tickets,  the  elders  of  the  Church,  by  v»y 
of  giving  importance  to  their  body,  opened  a  register,  on  which  they  inscribed  tlM 
names  of  all  the  applicants  for  tickets,  and,  if  they  were  family  men,  carried  their 
wives  and  children  also  duly  to  account.  The  good  people  of  the  modem  Athens 
of  North  Germany  being,  like  their  more  ancient  and  southerly  brethren,  alwa^ 
happy  to  "  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  many  applications  for  tickets  wererf 
course  made  by  persons  who  never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  joiniiig  the  atv 
sect,  and  were  wholly  unconscious  of  their  matriculation,  when,  in  answer  to  the  iSf 
quiries  addressed  to  them,  they  gave  their  names,  residence,  and  the  census  of  tiMr 
households,  with  a  view  to  a  family  ticket.  Upon  a  scrutiny  of  the  nanoes  on  ^ 
register,  with  a  view  to  look  up  tne  truant  members,  it  turned  out  that  many  of 
these  applicants,  wishing  to  preserve  their  incognito,  while  they  gratified  their 
curiosity,  had,  in  reply  to  the  inquuries  made  of  them,  given  fictitious  names  vid 
addresses.  Still  more  impudent  is  the  manner  in  which  M.  Ronge  magnifies  the 
churches  of  which  he  calls  himself  the  founder.  Having  lately  paid  a  viatto 
Hamburg,  he  wrote  to  Berlin  that  he  had  founded  a  Church  there  which  counted 
already  3000  members  ;  whereas  the  real  truth,  which  is  at  present  in  dis^ate^  lies 
distinctly  between  the  two  numbers  47  and  120; 
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to  create  a  tranfiient  demonstration  in  ^vour  of  his  new  doctrine,  which 
lias  now,  by  his  own  avowal,  assumed  the  character  of  naked  Deism. 
He  makes  no  longer  a  secret  of  the  fact,  that  the  retention  of  certain 
'points  of  Christian  doctrine,  certain  symbolical  phrases,  at  the  outset  of 
kis  eareer,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Synod,  was  nothing  more  than  a  conces- 
sion which  he  ie\t  it  expedient  to  make  to  popular  prejudice;  because 
he  thus  enabled  himself  to  claim  toleration  at  the  hands  of  the  state, 
tmider  the  title  of  a  Christian  denomination,  and  he  gained  the  advantage 
of  carrying  along  with  him  multitudes  whom  an  abrupt  confession  of 
Deism  would  have  alarmed,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  lead  on,  by  a  gentle 
and  easy  descent,  to  the  ultimate  point  at  which  he  always  meant  to 
land  his  "  Church."  All  this  is  now  publicly  avowed  with  the  utmost 
^flBrontery ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Ronge  claims  for  himself  the  praise  of 
perfect  honesty,  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Leipzig  Articles  he 
took  care  to  insert  certain  clauses,  in  which  he  not  only  reserved  to  his 
^  congregation  "  the  right  of  altering  any  of  the  determinations  then 
«dopted  "  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  progress  made  in  the 
jiuiowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,"  but  declared  it  to  be  the  specific  duty 
^bf  **  the  Church"  to  modify  her  creed  **  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,"  and  proclaimed  "  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  free  investi* 
ifation  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,"  to  the  utmost  latitude  of 
l&sense 
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?.•   To  what  extent  this  license  may  be,  and  actually  is,  carried,  appears 
*Jbom  two  documents  recently  put  forth ;  one  by  Dr.  Behnsch,  of  Breslau, 
,Mi  behalf  of  the  Neo-Catholics ;  the  other  by  the  "  friends  of  light"  at 
[nifarbnrg,  whose   spokesman  is  Dr.  Bayrhoffer,  one  of  the  professors 
'If  the  University.     The  former  has  issued  a  sort  of  proclamation,  dated 
ifctmary  1st,  1847)  which,  with  the  words,  **  Christ-Catholics!  I  main- 
tain," introduces  twenty-one  theses,  of  which  the  following  contain 
the  pith  of  the  matter :  "  (3)  the  Christ- Catholic  communion  must  not 
establish  any  doctrine  as  bond  of  union ;  (4)  every  doctrine  is  a  means 
^  disunion  ;    (5)  doctrines  prevent    the   Christ- Catholic  communion 
ijinom  attaining  its  object — an  universal  Christian  Church ;  (6)  priii- 
M^  is  the  only  bond  of  union  ;  (7)  of  principles  the  Christ-Catholic 
nitthion  has  two — free  knowledge,  and -union  of  man  with  God  and 
an  society ;  (8)  these  two  principles  are  the  principles  of  primi- 
e  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us."     To  these  and  the  other 
both  Ronge  and  Dr.  Riipp  have  declared  their  cordial  adhesion ; 
e  Dr.  Behnsch  holds  himself  up  proudly,  lance  in  rest,  ready  for  a 
with  any  one  who  shall  presume  to  deny  them,  or  any  of  them ; 
he  has  boldly  challenged  all  the  world. 
■  Still  more  plain  and  instructive  is  the  Marburg  "  appeal  to  the  free 
tant  and  Catholic  Churches  of  Germany,"  and  "  to  all  mankind" 
general,  issued  likewise  in  January  last.     It  opens  with  a  short 
of  the  history  of  Christianity,  from  its  first  beginnings,  of  which 

^  -^  See  **  Greneral  principles  and  determinations  of  the  German  Catholic  Church, 
adopted  at  the  Council  held  at  Leipzig,"  Nos.  35, 8, 9.  English  B^view,  vol  iii, 
W.6W,5a2.  * 
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the  following  are  the  leading  ideas  :-*'' Somewliat  more  than  1800 
yean  ago,  there  rose  up  among  the  Jews  a  man  of  the  people,  Jesai, 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  in  opposition  to  the  hypocritical  Pharisees  and 
the  external  law  of  the  Jews,  as  the  teacher  of  a  spiritaal  Ood,  of  pa- 
rity of  heart,  and  of  lo?e  emhraoing  and  reconciling  the  whole  hainaa 
race,  friends  and  foes.  .  •  •  Then  the  ancient  natural  and  natioml 
deities,  Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  Jove  and.  Apollo  of  the  Greeks, 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  all  unahle  to  assist  their  people  any  longer, 
crumhled ;  and  in  their  place  rose  the  Universal,  the  Spirit,  the  Qod  of 
humanity,  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  as  whose  messenger,  nay,  ai 
whose  incarnation,  Jesus  was  considered.  .  .  .  After  the  death  of  Jesai 
a  priesthood  or  hierarchy  was  gradually  formed,  in  combination  with 
Pagan  and  especially  Roman  elements,  in  which  the  people  imagined 
that  they  possessed  God  and  Christ  perpetually  present  in  particular 
individuals.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  the  German  heroi 
Luther,  and  the  Reformation,  overthrew  the  idolatry  of  priestcraft,  and 
Christianity  resolved  itself  into  the  pure  German  genius. ....  Still 
there  remained  all  those  marvellous  notions,  contained  in  the  ancient 
symbols,  of  God  and  devil,  heaven  and  hell,  the  God-man  Christ  Jesui, 
the  torment  of  sin  and  original  sin,  the  sovereign  power  of  grace,  and 
the  mystical  and  sacramental  significance  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per,  &c.  ;    all  which  doctrines  the   Reformers  established  afresh  in 

symbols,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  confession  of  Augsburg 

By  the  process  of  illumination  which  commenced  in  the  last,  and  con- 
tinues  in  the  present  century,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  under 
the  influence  of  natural  science  and  philosophy,  the  world  of  faith 
became  daily  more  transparent  and  questionable.  The  Trinity,  tht 
God*man,  the  devil,  hell,  yea,  even  God  and  heaven  itself,  went  the 

same  way  which  saints,  spectres,  and  witches  had  gone  before 

Then  (upon  the  foundation  of  Hegel's  philosophy)  David  Strauss,  in  hii 

*  Life  of  Jesus,'  and  Bruno  Bauer  in  his  '  Criticism  on  the  GK)speli|' 
showed  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Gx>8pel8,  to  be 
simply  the  production  of  human  fiction,  in  which  the  man  Jesus  if 
raised  into  a  wonderful  being;  ....  and  upon  this,  lastly,  Fenerbaeb 
grounded  the  *  religion  of  the  future.'  .  •  •  •  Thus  the  result  of  the 
whole  Protestant  development  is  the  change  of  the  (former)  fantastie 

into  a  (new  and)  real  Christianity The  communion  (founded  oa 

the  basis  of  this  *  real  Christianity')  is  a  Christian  communion,  fc»ai- 
muoh  as  it  is  the  development  of  the  Christian,  that  is,  of  the  universally 
human  idea  to  its  actual  fruit,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  fimtastle 
elements  of  its  childish  period.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  in  truth,  the  pe^ 
ieot  human  communion,  which  stands  no  longer  in  need  of  the  ejMtfaet 

*  Christian,'  nay,  in  some  respects,  must  decline  it,  because  the  histo* 
rical  notion  of  what  is  *  Christian,'  involves,  like  any  other  religious  or 

Church  notion,  a  denial  of  what  is  purely  human It  cannot  be 

denied,  that  the  German  Catholic  and  free  Protestant  congregations 
which  are  now  in  progress  of  formation,  are  inwardly  impelled  by  thst 
purely  human  principle.    But  that  principle  is  as  yet  YtSM  fal  iki 
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progresfi  of  its  laaiiifestatioii,  and  it  is  time  that  the  real  character  of 
the  present  religious  ferment  should  be  presented  before  the  world 
perfectly  unveiled." 

Here  we  agree  with  the  manifesto.  It  is  time,  high  time,  that  this 
Yidted  blasphemy  be  shown  up  before  the  world  in  all  its  hideous 
vdKedness ;  to  the  end  that  men  may  learn  what  it  is  they  are  driving 
i|t  and  driven  to,  when  they  cast  themselves  loose  from  the  moorings  of 
^  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  break  away  from  the  apostolic  ordi- 
lances  of  the  Church.  And  for  this  reason  we  will  yet  add  the 
few  significant  facts  .  which  follow.  At  the  Magdeburg  synod  of 
the  German  Catholics,  which  has  been  recently  convened,  it  was 
determined  to  expunge  -  from  the  •  Liturgy  "  the  obsolete  phrase, 
'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !'"*  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are, 
by  the  unanimous  eonsent  of  Neo-Catholics  and  *' friends  of  light" 
declared  to  be  "  indifferent  ceremonies,"  with  which  the  weaker  brethren 
Bsay  be  indulged,  but  which  have  in  themselves  neither  value  nor  mean- 
ing. Dr.  Rupp  still  condescends  to  •administer  baptism  *'  after  the  old 
fivhion  ;"  and  what- he  calls  "  the  old  fashion"  of  that  holy  sacrament. 
Is  baptism  '*  in  the  name  of  the  Father  who  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on 
ihe  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust;  who  even  in  the  anguish  of  conscience  testifies  his  eternal 
love ;  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man,  in  order  to  intimate  that  all  men  are  to  become 
sons  of  Ood,  as  He  was  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  courage  and  of 
power,  which  guides  us  into  all  truth."  This  profane  parody  of  the 
oommand  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  is  followed  by  an 
appropriate  benediction,  which  accompanies  the  act  of  sprinkling, 
^Pure  as  the  fountain  that  springs  from  the  earth,  be  thy  soul ! " 

No  less  consistent  in  its  monstrosity,  is  the  following  example  of  the 
administration  of  baptism,  *' falsely  so  called,"  the  notice  of  which  we 
transcribe  literally  from  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  Kirch^  Zeitung: 
**  Konigsberg.  On  the  25th  of  August  the  first-born  son  of  the  [Keo- 
Catholic]  preacher  Grabowski  was  baptized  by  Dowiat,  [Neo-Catholic] 
rf  Dansig,  in  the  French  reformed  Church.  The  sponsors  were,  1. 
I  Cennt  Luckner,  a  free  Protestant ;  2.  Director  Dr.  Sauter,  an  Evan-; 
gelical ;  3.  the  Danish  Consul,  Schlagegg,  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  4.  Mer- 
tbant  Goullon,  a  Christ-Catholic;  5.  Merchant  Meierowitz,  a  free  Pro- 
tostant,  formerly  a  Jew;  6.  Merchant  Anheim,  a  Jew." 

Before  this  fearful  uplifting  of  the  standard  of  infidelity  and  open  blas« 
pHetny,  the  unthinking  liberalism  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and 
Us  ofUiodox  propensities,  stand  alike  amazed  and  appalled.  Civil 
society  it  unsettled  in  all  its  relations,  by  ministrations  which  the  law 
does  not  recognize,  but  which,  nevertheless,  continue,  and  place  a 
^ly  increasing  portion  of  the  population  in  an  anomalous  position,  in 
Inference  to  all  the  domestic  and  social,  civil  and  political  relations  of 
Hfe.  The  necessity  of  some  provision  to  meet  the  case  is  urgently  felt, 
lad  the  publication  of  an  **  edict  of  toleration,"  by  which  all  things  will 
;  becoBie  ^*  lawM"  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  has  been  announced^  and. 
it  daily  expected. 
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It kLY^'^^Connttorial  AppoinlmenUj— In  the  course  of  last  year  five 
consistories  were  held :  two  by  the  late  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  on  the 
19th  of  January  and  the  16th  of  April ;  and  three  by  Pius  IX.,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  the  2 1st  of  September,  and  the  21st  of  December.  The 
episcopal  appointments  made  amount  in  all  to  thirty-nine,  of  which  ele?eQ 
were  translations.  Among  them  was  one  patriarchate,  of  the  Maronites 
at  Antioch ;  two  metropolitan  sees,  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islandi, 
and  Urbino,  in  the  Pontifical  States ;  and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Przemysl  in  Gallicia.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  whole  of  the 
appointments,  arranged  according  to  countries  : — 


Italy — Pontifical  States 

Austrian  Dominions 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

Switzerland  (Lausanne  and  Genlve) 

France     • 

Portugal  • 

Bavaria    • 

Dalmatia  . 

Gallicia    • 

Algeria    . 

Levante  (Maronite  Patriarchate) 

East  Indian  Archipelago  (The  Philippines) 

West  Indies 

South  America  •         •         .         • 


8 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
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In  addition  to  these  there  were  three  archiepiscopates  and  two 
episcopates  in  partibus  infidelium.  The  pall  was  conferred  on  the 
Maronite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  two  metropolitans,  and  on  two 
archbishops ;  one  of  the  latter  being  the  occupant  of  the  recently-erected 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Oregon.  Five  prelates  were  raised  to  the  cardinal 
dignity,  of  whom  four  are  cardinal  priests  and  one  cardinal  deacon. 

Statistics  of  the  Romish  Church. — The  following  statistical  data,  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  are  going 
the  round  of  the  Romish  papers : — 


Arehbishopries.    Bishoprics, 


Number  of  Roman  CathoUeSy 
within  the  regular        inplaeesadminitlteni 


Europe  .  •  108 

Asia       ,  •  25 

America  •  12 

Australasia  2 


Total  .     147 


469 
34 

67 
5 

575 


Dioceses. 

125,000,000 

1,200,000 

26,000,000 

300,000 

1 52,500,000 


6y  Vicars  Apo^^ 

3,500,000 

240,000 

1,500,000 

60,000 


5,300,000 


157,800,000 
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New  Brunswick.— ^7«tVa/t(m  of  the  Diocese. -^Among  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  series,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospeli  under  the  title  **  Church  in  the  Colonies,"  is  an  aecount, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  of  a  visitation  tour  through  parts  of  bis 
diocese,  between  June  and  October  of  last  year,  which  contains  the 
following  general  statement  on  the  condition  of  our  Church  in  that 
diocese : — 

.  '*  Those  who  read  the  foregoing  account  will,  no  doubt,  be  struck 
with  the  small  number  of  young  persons  confirmed  in  each  place  :  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  prevailing  custom*  that  each 
single  parish  should  present  its  own  flock  to  the  bishop.  Though  the 
social  character  of  the  ordinance  is  thereby  diminished,  its  devotional 
effect  is  increased.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  instance  of 
that  levity  which  is  so  common  in  English  churches,  where  vast  num- 
bers are  brought  together  from  the  surrounding  parishes*  With  us, 
the  young  people  come  with  their  parents,  and  sit  with  them,  the  con- 
gregation taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  holy  rite ;  and  when  service  is 
ended,  they  return  quietly  to  their  homes.  This  appears  to  me  to 
compensate  abundantly  for  the  want  of  numbers. 

"  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  reason  of  the  small  number  of 

young  persons  'who  are  confirmed,  is  the  prevalence  of  other  bodies  of 

Christians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  particularly  of 

Boman   Catholics  and  Presbyterians;  although,  wherever  an  active^ 

useful  clergyman  is  placed,  our  Church  not  only  holds  her  ground,  but 

more  than  holds  her  ground ;  and  I  think  we  may  reckon  on  a  steady 

increase  in  such  places.     But  the  Society  will  judge  of  the  destitution 

that  prevails,  when  I  tell  them,  that  after  filling  up  twelve  vacancies,  / 

eould  find  immediate  and  full  employment  for  twenty  additional  clergy^ 

without  diminishing  the    labours   of   any  one    at    present    in    holy 

Ofders. 

The  Bishop,  in  another  part  of  his  "  Notes,"  adverts  to  the  sad 
effects  produced  by  the  neglect  of  a  proper  and  sufficient  provision,  in 
ihe  first  instance,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  emigrants  and  colonists ; 
in  consequence  of  which  all  religious  habits  and  associations  are 
broken,  and  the  settlers  in  the  wilderness  left  exposed  to  all  the  de- 
praving influences  of  a  life  exclusively  occupied  with  the  things  of  this 
world.  On  this  point  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following 
observations,  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  Christian  sympathies,  and 
to  stir  up  a  holy  zeal  in  the  Church  at  home  : — 

'*  Our  brethren  in  England  can  hardly  understand  the  desolation  of 

spirit  that  must  be  felt  by  those  who  have  been  induced  by  a  desire  of 

bettering  their  worldly  circumstances  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness, 

and  find  themselves  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of  forsaking  the 

communion  of  their  fathers  for  a  less  perfect  faith,  or  of  seeing  their 

children  grow  up  unbaptized,  uneducated,  uncared  for,  and  even  un- 

buried  by  a  pastor  of  their  own  Church.     How  rapidly,  under  such 

circumstances,  do  good  impressions  fade  away;  and  the  heart  becomes 

tborougbly  worldly  and  thoroughly  callous!     For  good  bQok&  tbftt^ 
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are  few  or  none,  except  such  as  the  settler  has  hrooght  oat  with  Um. 
There  is  no  association  of  the  fireqnent  snmmons  to  a  eommon  honsi 
of  prayer ;    the  unwearied  offices  of  mercy ;   the  soothing,  tranquil* 
Using,  yet  awakening  senrices  of  the  Church.     Money! — get  money  I 
—is  the  only  sound  that  Tibrates  in  his  ears  all  the  year  round ;  and 
for  my  part  I  know  not  whether  the  poUuting  worship  of  idols  is  moeh 
worse  than  this  cold,  selfish,  deadening  atheism,  which  freezes  up  tlis 
heart  against  all  the  holier  and  more  vivid  impressions.     As  to  Any 
thing  like  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Creed,  that  of  coarse  is  out 
of  the  question.     It  is  well  if  the  settler  escape  the  gross  profligscyi 
and  still  baser  cunning  and  fraud,  which  are  ever  found  where  '  tht 
strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  and  his  goods  are  in  peace.'    It 
is  observable  also  that  where  some  good  impressions  remain,  the  miodi 
irritated  by  a  sense  of  neglect,  easily  resigns  itself  to  the  objectlool 
which  are  commonly  made  by  different  parties  against  oar  Church.    It 
is  felt  not  to  be  a  reality ;  it  loses  all  power  over  the  minds  of  ment. 
it  lives  only  in  written  documents ;  and  persons  who  are  themsehai 
conscious  of  not  living  up  to  their  knowledge  of  duty,  attempt  ts; 
justify  themselves  in  their  neglect  by  retaliating  on  the  Church,  and  \/j 
broadly  asserting  that  her  services  are  inconsistent  or  delusive.     ThtU| , 
when  the  missionary  goes  into  the  wilderness,  expecting  to  find  himsstf.'^ 
received  with  open  arms,  and  the  Church  welcomed  as  their  mothet ' 
and  their  guide,  he  finds  a  rapid  under-current  of  suspicion,  jealousj/ 
and  division ;  a  feeling  that  the  people  are  to  be  placed  under  somtf 
hateful  undefinable  restraint,  which  they  have  never  known,  and  would 
be  glad  to  shake  off.     Simplicity,  unhappily,  is  not  the  characteristk 
of  our  North  American  mind ;  every  man's  wits  are  keen  and  tfea* , 
chant,  and  this  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  spiritual  labourer;  nol 
to  speak  of  that  awful  effect  of  our  interminable  divisions,  the  lurking 
doubt  that  steals  through  many  a  mind,  that  as  aU  cannot  be  equally 
true,  all  may  be  equally  false. 

"  One  circumstance  has  often  struck  me,  in  passing  through  tbi 
country,  as  a  mournful  evidence  of  its  spiritual  destitution.     One  find! 
separate  and  lonely  graves  scattered  about  on  farms,  or  by  the  road* 
side,  without  any  mark  of  Christian  or  even  common  sepulture.     Tht 
communion  of  saints  is  not  found  even  in  our  last  resting-place ;  nor  if 
there  any  visible  sign  that  *  the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upward,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  beast  goeth  downward  to  the  earth.'     Men  and  beasts  art 
mingled  together;  our  brethren  are  committed  to  the  earth  without 
sign  of  salvation,  without  any  outward  token  of  Christian   fellowships 
or  a  future  resurrection.  O  that  God  would  give  our  English  churchmen 
grace,  instead  of  '  biting  and  devouring  one  another,'  to  fight  again^^ 
the  common  foe  of  all ;  to  remember  how  vast  a  field  is  open  to  theli 
exertions,  and  that  there  is  still  room  to  occupy  it ;  that  He  would  giv' 
us  grace  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him,  with  weeping  and  mouminj 
over  wealth  unseasonably  wasted,  and  talents  thrown  away  ;  that  H^ 

yet  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  save  us  ! " 

w  area  ot  Now  Brunswiok  i%  26,000  aquara  milesi  its  population 


^over 
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about  160,000.     The  number  of  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Fredericton  is 
43.    Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  cathedral. 

Sweden. — Death  of  the  Poet  Tegner. — On  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  November  last,  the  celebrated  poet  Tegner  breathed  his  last,  at  the 
^iscopal  residence  at  Wexid.  His  health  had  for  several  years  been 
precarious,  and  he  had  had  six  different  attacks  of  paralysis,  the  last 
^7en  days  before  his  death.  Esaias  Tegner  was  born  at  Hyf  kerad, 
Kov.  13,  1782.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced  bis  studies  at 
the  university  of  Lund,  where  his  distinguished  talents  soon  brought 
Mm  into  notice,  and  procured  for  him  official  situations.  In  the  year 
1806  he  was  appointed  second  librarian,  and  registrar  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy ;  in  1811  he  obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  Swedish 
letdemy  for  his  poem  *'  Sveg ;"  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  Lund,  and,  having 
•otered  into  holy  orders,  to  the  cure  of  Staelje,  on  which  occasion  he 
wrote  hit  poem  on  "  the  priesthood."  This  was  followed  by  "  Axel,"  and 
other  poems,  which  added  greatly  to  his  literary  fame,  till  at  last  his 
eelebrated  poem,  "  Frithiofs  Saga,"  placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  poetic  genius.  He  was  now  received  as  a  member  by  the  Swedish 
•eademy^  and  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Wexio.  After  bis  elevation  to 
tile  episcopate,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  official  duties, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pastoral  conferences  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  education  of  the  )>eople.  On  the  field  of  poetry,  he  appeared  now 
only  upon  rare  occasions,  by  the  publication  of  a  few  minor  poems  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  a  variety  of  unpublished  poetic  materials  have  been 
ibond  among  his  papers.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  I7th,  with 
gteat  solemnity,  and  under  an  immense  concourse  of  persons  assem- 
bled together  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the 
departed,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  much  beloved  as  a  man,  as  be 
was  admired  as  a  poet.  Numerous  were  the  contributions  by  which 
the  Swedish  muse  sought  to  honour  his  memory;  and  a  subscrip- 
tion has  been  opened  for  a  national  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
''Frithiofs  Skald,"  one  condition  of  which  is,  that  no  one  person  is  to 
contribute  more  than  six  rixdollars. 


FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT  IN  HINDOSTAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Review. 

education  amd  missions  in  india. 
Sir, 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  information  on  the  state  and  prospecti 
of  Christian  missions  in  Northern  India,  and  of  native  edoeation  and 
improvement  generally,  in  the  same  quarter,  might  be  an  aeceptabte 
contribution  to  your  department  of  Colonial  Intelligence.  With  tht 
view  of  affording  you  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  these  topieS) 
I  have  taken  steps  for  forwarding,  through  my  booksellers,  a  number 
of  Calcutta  periodical  works  and  other  publications  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  These,  however,  will  be  sent  by  the  Cape  roote^ 
and  will  not  reach  you  for  some  months.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
thrown  together  very  hastily  the  following  description  of  the  state  of 
things,  (derived  from  continual  observation  of  what  is  passing  around 
me,)  which  may  interest  those  who  are  desirous  that  Britain  should  in 
some  measure  discharge  the  immense  debt  of  obligation  which  she  owep 
to  this  her  noble  dependency,  and  who  may  be  anxious  according  to 
their  several  abilities  to  assist  in  this  work.  My  remarks  will  extend 
only  to  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presidencies,  as  I  have  less  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

First.     Government  Education. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  a  regular  or  minutely  accurate  hin- 
tory  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  the  cause  of  native  educa- 
tion.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  efforts  date  principally  from  the 
time  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  about  thirty 
years  back  ;    since  when  they  have  been  becoming  more  and  more 
vigorous  and  systematic.     The  whole  system  of  state  education,  as  it 
at  present  exists,  will  be  understood  from  the  Reports  on  Public  In- 
struction published  by  the  Bengal  and  Agra  governments.     There  are 
two  main  departments,   the  English  and  the  Oriental;    the  fonner, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  litert- 
ture,  and  science ;  the  latter,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Hindus  in  tbdr 
sacred  language,  the  Sanskrit,  and  its  literature,  and  for  teaching  Ma» 
hommedans  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  and  literature.    ^^ 
Oriental  department  may  also  be  considered  to  embrace  the  efforts' 
which  are  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  through  their  own  ve^ 
nacular  tongues.  \ 

In  Bengal   there  are  English  colleges  in   Calcutta,  at  Hooghlfi 
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Dacca,  and  Kishenaghur ;  and  in  Behar,  at  Patna.     The  institution  in 
Calcutta  is  called  the  Hindu  College,  and  I  believe  owes  its  rise  to  the 
exertions  of  some  native  gentlemen,  and  some  English  friends  of  native 
education,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.    There  are  now  many  other  schools 
at  the  presidency  (missionary  as  well  as  conducted  by  natives)  in  which 
English  is  taught  to  natives ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  class  of  Hindus 
who  have  been  subjected  to  their  influence  is  very  marked.     But  this 
result  may  be  more  conveniently  noticed  below  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  missionary  schools.     The  education  iifiEbrded  at  the  Govern* 
ment  colleges  is  very  efficient,  more  particularly  at  the  presidency  and 
in  its  neighbourhood,  where  a  variety  of  influences  combine  to  draw 
forth  the  energies  of  the  native  mind  in  this  direction,  and  where  con- 
leqaently  the  standard  of  tuition  and  attainment  is  the  highest.  Mathe- 
natics,  algebra,  political  economy,  history,  poetry,  &c.  form  the  studies 
of  the  highest  classes  in  the  Hindu  College.     The  same  branches  of 
itndy  are  pursued  at  the  Hooghly  College,  which,  I  believe,  is  little 
inferior  to  the  Calcutta  Institution  ;  and  at  the  other  colleges,  in  which, 
kowever,  the  same  scale  of  excellence  has  not  been  reached.     Besides 
fte  colleges  there  are  a  number  of  English  schools  at  the  less  impor- 
tant stations  in  Bengal,  where  a  similar  system  of  instruction  prevails ; 
the  standard  being,  of  course,  lower.     It  may  be  mentioned,  once  for 
dl,  that  in  the  Government  schools  and  colleges  the  principle  of  ex- 
dading  religious  instruction  is  maintained,  and  the  Bible  is  no  where 
nad*     Besides  these  institutions  for  general  education  in  Bengal,  there 
M  a  medical  college  in  Calcutta,  under  efficient  professors,  in  which 
instmction   is  given    through   the   English  language   in  the  various 
brandies  of  medicine,  according  to  the  European  system.     The  dissec- 
tion of  human  subjects  has  been  practised  in  this  seminary  from  its 
commencement,  eleven  years  ago,  (I  am  not  sure  whether  the  thing 
had  not  even  been  done  before,)— a  great  triumph  over  Hindu  prejudice. 
The  result  has  been  to  send  forth  a  body  of  able  native  practitioners, 
numy  of  whom  are  employed  by  Government  on  salaries  of  120/.  a  year, 
or  more,  with  the  title  of  sub-assistant  surgeons.    Four  of  the  eleves  of 
this  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Goodeve,  one  of  the  professors, 
are  now  in  England,  completing  their  education,  and  have  been  gain- 
ng  high  distinction  in  the  London  schools  of  medicine. 

In  the  north-western  provinces,  under  the   government  of  Agra, 

there  are  also  a  number  of  English  colleges :  viz.,  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and 

Benares,  besides  English  schools  at  several  other  stations.  In  these  the 

nme  system  is  followed  as  in  Bengal ;  and  the  attainments  of  the  Agra 

aid  Delhi  pupils,  in  particular,  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character ;  the 

knowledge  of  the  English  language,  literature,  and  science  acquired 

hf  the  senior  pupils  being  highly  creditable,  and  many  of  them  being 

aUe  to  speak  English  with  fluency  and  correctness.     Mohun   Lai, 

frlittive  of  Delhi,  now  in  England,  was  educated  at  the  Delhi  College. 

h  all  these  English  schools  and  colleges,  a  certain  degree  of  attention 

i  paid  to  instructing  the  pupils  in  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  but 

lie  leault  is  not  uniformly  satisfactory,  as  many  excelktvt  ^xv^\^ 
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sebolars  are  not  profieienU  in  leading  itnd  writing  their  ewn  looSm 
tongue.  They  are  thus  so  far  disqualified  for  spr^ing  among  tl^eir 
countrymen  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired* 

II.  The  Oriental  Cikllegei.—Kt  Calcutta  and  Benarea  there  are 
Sanskrit  colleges,  in  whieh  the  grammar  of  the  Sanslqrit,  thp  sacre4 
language  of  the  tlindus,  together  with  its  poetical,  dialecti(:al,  philosot 
phico-theological,  mathematical,  and  astronomical  literature  forips  t|)e 
subject  of  instruction.  There  is  also  a  Sanskrit  department  pn  ^  spiaU^r 
scale  in  the  Agra  and  Delhi  colleges.  At  Calcutta,  Hopgblyi  Delhi, 
and  Agra,  Mahommedan  colleges  are  maintained,  in  which  the  Ar^ip 
and  Persian  languages  and  literature  ^e  taught.  The  Calcutta  Mahom- 
medan College  h^  also  an  English  departnieut.  The  Odhi  fmd  Agni 
Oriental  colleges  are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  GngUsh  college, 

The  advantage  of  these  Oriental  institutions  in  maintaining  a  knows 
ledge  of  the  classical  tongues  of  the  Hindus  and  Musuln^ins,  in  pon.- 
ciliating  to  a  certain  degree  the  learned  fnen  of  thosp  religions,  cai| 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Whatever  degree  of  European  knowledge  ^xA 
science  we  may  succeed  in  imparting  to  the  native  yovith  whp  lean) 
English,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  knowledge  can  only  become 
generally  diffused  and  rendered  available  for  the  enlightenment  of  tlie 
great  mass  of  native  readers  by  being  transfused  into  the  verns^ifiltf 
tongues  :  and  these  tongues  can  only  be  rendered  efficient  vehidea  f(V 
conveying  new  ideas  and  scientific  knowledge  by  ct^Uivi^tion  and  de* 
velopment.  Such  improvement  of  the  vernaculars  can  only  be  effecte4 
by  persons  who  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Sanskrit,  of 
with  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  mode  in  which  we  at  present  ei^* 
courage  the  cultivation  of  these  languages,  has,  however,  this  disadvai^ 
tage,  that  it  is  entirely  conducted  by  native  professors ;  who,  though 
they  are  in  some  degree  under  European  superintendence,  support  tbfi 
native  systems  of  Uieology  and  science  with  all  their  errors ;  and  M 
these  errors  no  adequate  correctives  have  yet  been  appUod.  In  th^ 
Delhi  College  a  good  deal  of  European  knowledge  has  of  late  W^ 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular  jJrdu.  But  w^ 
may  well  suppose  that  many  of  the  pupils,  who  are  proficients  in  thfliF 
own  classical  tongues,  are  disposed  to  look  down  qn  this  exotic  k^owt 
ledge,  conveyed  through  this  comparatively  humble  median.  $ng)i«h 
science  is,  however,  no  doubt  gaining  ground  chiefly  through  tbe  at- 
tainments of  the  students  of  the  English  language.  It  is  oply  hy 
degrees  that  the  better  capabilities  of  these  Oriental  institutions  oftn  l>il 
educed,  and  the  evil  effects  of  their  erroneous  teaehing  dijaainishedt 

III.  Vernacular  Education^ — In  Bengal  a  beginning  b^s  be#ii  gad^ 
to  establish  vernacular  schools,  distinct  from  the  ]^nglish  semiruMFi^ir 
And  in  the  districts  of  the  Agra  presidency  measures  have  been  4ii^*t^ 
by  Government  for  the  eneouragement  of  existing  native  8du)oli|,  1^ 
supplying  elementary  books  calculated  to  meet  native  wf^fila,  9P!Apilip4 
in  accordance  with  native  forms,  and  aonaequently  ^^pted  to  thi 
capacities  of  the  indigenous  teachers.  Details  on  tbi§  MjiJ^ct  ytjH  JM 
found  in  the  reports  published  by  the  Government! 
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Second.    Missionary  Schools  and  Operdtions, 

In  th<^  taii«i!dhiii^  Md  ther^  is  a  greai  vatiety  of  iab^Urei»>  Mh^ 
sioniEtrie^  bf  the  Chtitches  of  Sbglahd  atia  (^bdtlftnd)  df  the  Free  tm^ 
bytetiiin  Chnrcb-,  of  the  Ldhd6n  MisHioniity  6oeieiy>  (ehiefly  suppened 
by  Iiidi^p<^%d<kii  Dls^ehietsO  ^  th(B  fitipti«l  Mis^iotiary  fiocietjf)  of 
Am^tAtt  Pf^bytertatt  and  Baptist  e^^ietie^^  and  bf  tbe  Rt)ttiitih 
Churtb,  afe  Slatit^^d  In  C^lcuttiEt^  ot  ftt  diflf^i-etit  plae§s  in  the  liAteriefi 
At  CaiciiiUt,  faia^  fiirsl  be  Vhentibrted  bishop'iS  College^  iAstitated  and 
maiiitaihed  by  the  veheHtbl^  Society  foir  the  FrotkigatioA  df  the  Go^l 
in  Fbteigh  FilHii ;  Which  \i  gt)VerAed  by  a  priiieip&l^  Whid,  With  twt> 
clein^taena^  ptt^S8Y)ii»,  is  etigaged  in  the  education  ef  native  artd  Indo^ 
British  youth,  chiefly  destined  f&t  the  society's  <e^vice%  Many  Of  the 
Silvers  of  thi^  college  af«  etHployed  as  missiohaHes  ih  the  neighbo\it- 
hood  bf  Calcutta,  find  ih  oth^r  ^ak-t§  bf  India.  One  of  the  misstioiiariee 
of  this  spcieti^  (hbt  hoWevef  educdted  Al  the  eoUege)  id  istatiohed  at  the 
laige  tniiitary  po«tof  Cawh{>ofe',  where  there  is  ^  Nittive  female  Orphan 
AiB^ltitn,  th<^  ihmAtes  of  which  ate  tnst)^eted  and  brought  up  itt  h  matt^ 
ix^  etiitable  to  their  Condition  in  li^  ais  humble  ChristianSi  The  Db- 
rtsan  Gbftimittee  of  the  Venerable  Society  had  also  jUst  ptojeeted  a 
neW  mission  in  the  Saugtir  and  Netbudda  territotries* 

TM  Church  Miiisionary  Society  has  several  missionaries  in  CaleutU, 
ahd  a  faUtnbe):  of  iichools.  It  has  also  some  flourishing  mtssions  in  the 
distHct  of  Kishenn^hur,  Where  a  religious  movement  of  cohsiderable 
etteht  hM  itu^irtkhce  ha^  talt^  platc^i  bf  kte  ye^rs>  amtmg  a  eettatn 
B)Ei^  of  thb  loWe^  oid^hs  \  f6t  the  pr6per  develbptueht  5f  Which  a  much 
Isrger  number  bfrnissioiiAry  cletfy^  tt^tecbists^  afod  sehooimiaste!^  thiih 
^e  iiobiety  appAlrentiy  ^Vi  aflR:)rd  td  maihtaiU)  is  ulrgeiitly  Quired. 
This  Church  Missionary  Society  ha^  ateo  StatioUS  at  Burdwan  and  other 
pHites  in  Ben^l  \  as  Well  as  iU  t^e  ihipoHaUt  city  Uf  Ben^ies^  the  g¥eilt 
metropolis  bf  HiAdu  I%an^iug,  aUd  the  venerated  sth)Ug)ield  of  Hindu 
sttpentitioh;  T^e  Society  hAS  hete  tWb  iilstitUtiOhs  of  eoUsiderUble 
coUSeqUehcei  "the  fitst  is  att  English  and  Orieiit^l  College,  supported 
partly  by  an  feudowfeehl  fouhded  by  *  Hindu  gentleman,  and  partly  by 
a  mbhtllly  gWint  firbm  Oovernmeut.  Christianity  ibj  bf  fcOUrse,  a  sub- 
ject of  stUoy  ih  this  %eminAry,  vrhich>  hoWevei%  has  hot  yet  *ittained  a 
statadatd  t^f  eflleieUey  cbmmehsUtnte  with  the  Impoftahee  it  occupies  tn 
the  tety  hetirt  ^f  the  lodi^n  Athens-.  The  otheir  in^titUt^U  is  an 
Orphan  Asylum,  (Suppotted  by  loc^l  contributidUS  mi  the  eaHifUgs  <6( 
its  fairaate^,)  In  Which  ia  Uumber  ^f  lads  and  girisj  Whb  wefe  gathered 
fojj^hef  some  yeafh  sigo,(When  a  famfne  in  the  UoHh^westerA  p!^Vittees 
deprived  them  of  thei!*  natural  pvotectbVls,)  hate  beeu  traiUed  Up  as  Chris- 
tian^i  and  Wf/t  liegiiegaled  ttotm  the  ^UrrOuUding  Pagi&U  population^  These 
youths  have  been  taught  seref^l  useful  arts,  such  as  ^rpet-making, 
bobk-binding,  cabSuet--making,  ^; ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  mat- 

tM,  aud  tfe  sensed  ^u  the  missiou  premises,  ur  iu  a  Christian  village 
adjQ^ingk     TWb  Cimith  MiMi^fity  Society  iises  S\«^  W^  Q^^^ifi^ 
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Lutheran  clergymen,  (some  of  whom  superintend  an  orphan  institution, 
of  equal  importance  with  the  Benares  one,)  at  the  seat  of  Government 
at  Agra.  There  is  on  the  orphan  premises,  near  Agra,  a  printing  esta- 
blishment, which  enjoys  a  large  oon tract  for  printing  official  forms,  &c. 
required  by  the  Government  functionaries.  In  this  press  many  of  the 
orphans  are  employed;  others  of  them  are  taught  to  practise  other 
trades.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Christian  instruction  at  Agra,  and  else- 
where, lately  agreed  to  use  their  exertions  to  raise  funds  sufficient  for 
establishing  at  Agra  an  English  College  for  the  instruction  of  native 
youth  in  literature,  science,  and  the  Christian  religion,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  provided  that  society  would' 
undertake  to  send  out  and  maintain  two  properly-qualified  clergymen  to 
superintend  it ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  society  has  been  unable  to 
accede  to  this  proposal,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  addition  to  the  stations  already  named,  has  mis- 
sionaries at  Juanpore  and  Goruckpore,  to  the  north  of  Benares,  and  also 
at  Kotgurh,  near  the  sanatarium  of  Simla,  in  the  Himalayas. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Church  of  England  Missions,  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention  the  cathedral  in  Calcutta,  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  been  labouring  so  zealously  to  build,  and 
endow  with  foundations  for  the  support  of  missionary  clergy.  Nof 
should  I  pass  over  the  name  of  the  Rev .  Krishna  Mohun  Baneijea,  of 
Christ's  Church,  Corn wallis- square,  Calcutta,  a  native  gentleman  of 
high  Brahminical  caste,  who  has  for  several  years  been  ordained  a  der* 
gyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  who,  by  his  command  of  the 
English  language,  his  knowledge  of  English,  and  even  classical  litera- 
ture, and  his  proficiency  in  that  of  his  own  country,  is  admirably  fitted 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  his  countrymen.  An 
able  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  on  *'  the  transition  states  of  the 
Hindu  mind,"  is  understood  to  be  his  production.  He  has  also  lately 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a  Cyclopaedia  in  Bengali  and  English, 
suited  to  the  intellectual  state  and  wants  of  native  society  in  Bengad. 

Proceeding  to  other  missions  :  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff  and  \ 
his  colleagues,  who  were  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land till  the  recent  disruption  of  that  communion,  deserve  particular 
notice.  These  gentlemen  have  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  education  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language ;  a 
department  of  missionary  exertion  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  Calcutta,  (where  the  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  English  is  so  great,) 
and  which  in  their  hands  has  proved  eminently  successful.  Notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  the  natives  to  allow  their  children  to  be 
instructed  in  Christianity,  so  great  has  been  the  desire  for  educatioo, 
and  so  great  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  teachers,  that  they  have  lofig 
had  under  their  charge  a  large  and  flourishing  institution,  which  has 
now  a  collegiate  (by  this  term  is  intended  a  more  advanced)  depart- 
ment; and  their  pupils,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  on  a  par,  in  point 
of  attainments,  with  the  young  men  educated  at  the  Government  insti- 
tution, the  Hindu  College.     In  this  missionary  seminary,  instruction  is 
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given  in  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which,  in  a  few 
cases,  has  ended  in  the  conversion  of  the  pupils. 

Before  proceeding  to  mention  the  other  missionary  societies,  I  will 
here  allude  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  native  mind — the  Hindu  mind, 
I  should  rather  say,  (for  on  the  Mahommedans  a  much  slighter  impres- 
sion appears  as  yet  to  have  heen  made,)  hy  the  conjoint  operations  of 
the  Government  and  missionary  institutions,  and  other  influences  which 
ire  at  work.  Few  have  heen  converted  to  Christianity.  Some  have 
lost  all  reverence  for  their  old  creed,  and  are  hecome  indifferent  to  all 
religion.  Others,  while  their  eyes  have  heen  opened  to  the  errors  of 
their  ancestral  faith,  have  yet  happily  retained  their  sense  of  depend- 
ance  on  a  higher  Power.  Many  of  this  class  have  openly  expressed 
their  hostility  to  idolatry,  and  followed,  more  or  less  closely,  in  the 
fleps  of  the  late  Raja  Rammohun  Ray,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Midiommedan  and  Christian  opinions  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  his 
finding  a  distinct  theistic  sense  in  the  mystical  and  pantheistic  theology 
of  the  Upanishads.  This  school,  calling  itself  Vedantic,  takes  these 
last-named  dogmatic  portions  of  the  Vedas  as  its  text-books,  but 
mingling  new  exotic  doctrines  with  those  of  its  professed  authorities,  it 
Isy  in  reality,  a  Neovedantic  sect.  The  adherents  of  these  novel  tenets 
(who  unite  themselves  in  a  body  called  the  Brahma  Sabha,  or  society 
for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  and  who  appear  to  be  called  by 
the  genuine  Vedantists  devoutspiritualists,  as  opposed  to  the  conterri" 
piaiive,  or  passionlesS'Spiritualists),  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity,— ^perhaps,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  a  feeling  of  national 
pride,  and  a  reluctance  to  find  in  a  foreign  creed  any  thing  superior  to 
the  tenets  of  their  own  renowned  antiquity, — re-echoing,  perhaps,  the 
natural  sentiment  of  the  Syrian  captain  of  old,  Are  not  Ahana  and 
PkarpaVf  rivers  of  Damascus^  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  he  clean  ?  It  may  also  be  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  wisely  placed  before  them,  and  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  perceive  it  in  its  own  true  and  attractive  colours.  Another 
associated  class  consists  of  the  followers  of  the  Dharma  Sabha,  or 
society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  religion,  which  was  originally 
instituted  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  Suttee,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  enforcing,  with  inquisitorial  zeal,  an  exact  observance  of  all  the 
Brahminical  rites  and  ordinances.  The  force  of  this  body  is  now,  I 
believe,  much  broken.  Another  society,  lately  established,  calls  itself 
the  Vishnu  S^bha,  or  assembly  for  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  and  meets 
to  recite  hymns  in  honour  of  that  deity.  These  societies  have  rami- 
fications in  the  country  around  Calcutta,  and  distinctly  attest  the 
extent  of  the  religious  movement  which  is  in  progress  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  notices  of  the  missionary  societies  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned must  be  very  brief.  The  London  and  Baptist  Societies  have 
many  active  ministers  in  Calcutta  and  its  environs,  with  a  number  of 
schools.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Yates,  of  the  last-named  communioUi  recently 
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deceasied,  was  a  Sanskrit  scholar  tof  considerable  etninenee^  ftiid  fei^ 
dered  the  New  Testament  into  that  language,  and  its  daughter  Afc 
Bengalee.  The  entire  Old  Testament  was  dso,  I  believe,  translated 
by  him  into  Bengalee,  and  some  parts  of  it  itito  Sanskrit.  The  LobddH 
Missionary  Society  has  also  stations  at  Chinsunt,  berhampore,  BenaRt, 
and  Mirzapore.  At  Berhampore  the^  is  ah  orphah  institutioh  a&der 
charge  of  one  of  the  missionaries.  At  Benares  there  are  sehot^^  coiir- 
nected  with  the  mission ;  and  at  the  large  city  of  Mirsapore-,  tU 
society  has  exclusive  occupation  of  the  field,  With  a  prihting-press,  M 
an  English  school  which  receives  considerable  support  frbtn  the  rtii- 
dehts.  The  Baptist  Society  has  many  missionaries,  partly  Indo^Britoni, 
who  were  originally  located  by  the  Serampore  Baptist  Missioil  {irlA 
has  now  died  away,  all  its  ancient  heads  having  been  rettoted  Wf 
death  from  the  field  of  labour).  These,  with  other  niinisttftrs-,  Mb 
posted  in  various  parts  of  Bengal,  at  Benares,  and  Delhi.  There  Ht 
also  several  missionaries,  English  and  American  Baptists,  in  GUilitt^ 
and  in  Assam.  In  the  western  provinces,  the  American  Pire^i^lfetlUlk 
missionaries  are  very  numerous,  being  stationed  at  LdtMihi^f&a  (oil  tbe 
Sutlej),  Seharunpore,  Futtehgurh,  Allahabad,  &e.  Thef  hav^  ^ 
orphan  institution  at  Futtehgurh,  and  printing-presses  at  LtdodHabk 
and  Allahabad,  from  which  many  tracts  and  books,  printed  ih  Ibb 
country  languages,  issue. 

I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  the  operatiohs  of  the  Roni^ti  Clithblic 
clergy,  who  ate,  perhaps,  less  occupied  with  the  Hindus  and  Maht^fll- 
medans  than  with  the  Ihdo- Portuguese,  and  other  da^s^  '6f  miiM 
descent,  belonging  to  their  own  communibta,  who  are  nunieMtl^  kt  Vb» 
seats  of  Government,  and  in  some  other  quarters,  and  are  seiiHeifed  tH 
over  the  country.  Complaints  are  made  oy  several  bf  Ihti  Proteita&t 
missions  that  the  Roitaanists  are  ehdetkVouring,  AAd  With  otcasibhal 
success,  to  seduce  away  their  coni^tts.  Tracts  against  Rt)ihaiiitiii 
have  lately  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Krishna  Mohuh  Baneijea,  '^  wdl 
as  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacroix,  of  the  Lohdbh  mission.  I  hkVe  no  meabs  I 
at  hand  bf  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  hurilbers  bf  thfe  RbftiiA  i 
clergy.  The  Bengal  Directory  fbr  1844  gives  a  list  of  l^ehty-fbur  fti 
Calcutta  and  Other  parts  of  Bengal.  But  there  m'bst  bb  olheirS  ttbt 
named  in  that  list.  There  are  in  Calcutta  a  Romish  ^rchbishbp  abd  a 
bishop ;  at  Agra  a  bishop,  and  apparently  another  at  Dacca.  Thefc 
are,  I  think,  huntaeries  both  in  Calcutta  and  at  Agra.  At  Calcutta 
there  has  been,  for  ^ome  time,  a  Jesuit's  college,  Which,  as  ftpp^Ars  hjr 
the  newspapers,  is  about  to  be  btoken  lip,  as  one  of  th^  piitpM  sUji- 
poses,  from  the  ittstiboMinatlnn  bf  the  Jesuits. 

Frt)m  the  ^bbve  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  proviiWeii  ih 
Northern  India  are  occupied  in  all  directions  by  missionary  st^tid^* 
Loodhian^,  Seharunpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Futtehgiirti,  CiWnpoi^,  Alla- 
habad, Mi^'apbre,  Benares,  Jutinpore,  Goruckpore,  and  otilet  pladM, 
forttt  a  line  bf  hiissionary  posts,  fh)m  which  the  spiritual  warfai^  is  car- 
ried «n  ih  the  westerh  provinces.     Bengal  and  Behar  are  similady 


QStPpied  in  ?|urieu9  directions.  The  bengal  Pireqtoi?y  for  1844  gives  ^ 
li^  ^f  pl^rgyoaen  aod  mi^iisters  not  in  the  service  of  Qov^rnn^enl^)  whoi 
wiih.  f§w  ei^peption^,  are  ^U  missionaries ;  in  wt^ich  ^e  found,  Church 
^f  Eqglapdf  42;  Lutherans  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Speiety,  5  {  Free  Qhurch>  %k  \  Londqn  Missionary  Society,  16  ^ ;  £ng- 
lUb  Baptists  (including  Indo-Britqns),  3£i ;  American  Baptises,  6  j—r 
tet^l  froteQliftnt  niissipns^ri^s,  109,  To  these  miist  he  added  the 
4ffl^cao  Pre^hyt^rians  in  the  western  provinces,  who  cannot  nnmhe^ 

yQcli  under  20,  And  perhaps  some  other  Qennan  n^issionaries  of  whom 
^¥6  HQ  distinct  information.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  also  of 
I|t9  9ent  Qnt  two  missionaries  to  occupy  the  post  in  its  ran]^s  lately 
]|i9iqaisbed  by  Dr,  Duff  aind  his  colleagues  for  tlie  new  Free  Com-r 
munion.  How  few  are  all  these  combined,  when  cpmpared  vyith  the 
flf  tent  md  wania  of  this  vast  cQUDtry  1 

Besides  discharging  pastoral  functions  pver  their  native  flocks, 
vbifib  are  seldpm  sufficiently  numerqus  to  occupy  all  their  time  and 
4lMgbt9>  the  missionaries  employ  themselves  in  conversing  with  such 
Hfaidus  mA  Mabommedans  as  m^y  be  making  inquiries  on  the  subject 
sf  TcJigipn  {  in  preaching  in  chapels,  pr  in  the  bazars  at  the  stations 
wim$e  they  may  reside,  or  (particularly  in  the  cold  season)  in  itine- 
^l^g  In  the  villages  round  about,  in  company  with  their  native 
CliristiaQ  p^leebists, .  The  subject  pf  religion  is  introduced,  a  tract  or 
lOftioD  pf  fikeriptnre  is  generally  read,  and  opcasion  is  thence  taken  tq 
tq^und  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries  are,  for  the 
Ol^t  pact»  well  received  by  the  Hindus,  and  discussions  are  often 
espied  pn  i^  a  not  unfriendly  spirit ;  though  frequently  pundits  of 
gPMl^r  or  less  pretension^  to  learning  will  dispute  with  acrimony.  The 
llilboBsmedans  are  more  disposed  tq  opposition  and  angry  rejoinder, 
Ifp  dqubt  these  itinerations  and  discourses  in  the  market-places,  must 
t(sid»  in  spme  degree,  to  difiUse  a  knowledge  pf  Christianity,  and  to 
imder  the  people  better  disposed  towards  its  tenets,  if  not  its  pror 
UimBB ;  though  it  must,  doubtlessy  often  happen  that  the  missionary  is 
not  ele^rly  understood,  (not  from  any  de^pienoy  in  the  power  of  ex? 
piessing  his  meaning,  but)  from  th»  difficulty  with  which  uncultivated 
iMnds  receive  apd  comprehend  aevf  and  strange  ideas.  The  number  of 
oQRverts  at  most  stations  is  very  small.  In  a  few  places,  such  as  the 
Kisbfoaghar  district,  where  thousands  have  been  converted,  and  in 
some  of  the  Propagation  Society's  stations  south  of  Calcutta}  the  sue-? 
CMS  has  been  greater,  (The  case,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  different 
iQ  the  southern  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency,  where,  in  many 
pbses,  the  converts  are  very  numerous.) 

It  is  long  since  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  rendered  into  the 
principal  languages  of  the  north  of  India  |  the  whole  .of  the  sacred 
books  may  be  read  now  botb  in  the  vernacular  languages,  the  Urdu, 
the  Hindee,  the  Bengalee,  i^pd  \^  ^J^e  Persian  §i^4  At^^}^'     "^^^  ^^^ 

I  Th»  l4>f4  CsPwUtee's  lUp^iifw  ISidgves  IgmiasiSHaffisi  mi  assisU»t 
laaiuuries,  besides  catechists,  &c. 
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Testament  has  also  appeared  in  Sanskriti  and  part  of  the  Old,  m. 
Dr.  Yates*s  version.  I  believe  Dr.  Carey,  of  Seramporei  had  pre- 
viously rendered  the  whole  Bible  into  this  language  in  a  more  cumbroui 
form,  and  in  a  more  literal  and  less  elegant  style.  Dr.  Mill,  the  kte 
learned  principal  of  Bishop's  College,  composed  in  Sanskrit  verse  a 
history  of  our  Lord's  life,  embodying  the  full  Gospel  narrative  harmo- 
nized, and  interspersed  with  sketches  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New.  If  any  fault  is  lo  be  foand 
with  this  ably-constructed  and  skilfully- versified  composition,  it  is, 
that  the  elucidatory  parts  are  too  much  in  the  style  of  allusions  to 
things  partially  known,  instead  of  explanations  of  things  entirely 
unknown ' ;  the  whole  work,  indeed,  would  be  improved  by  being  made 
clearer  and  simpler  in  style. 

Little  has  yet  been  done  by  missionaries  in  the  way  of  compiling 
books,  either  as  preparatives  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  or  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  profess  it.  More  has  been  done  in  the  Ben* 
galee  than  in  the  two  other  vernacular  tongues,  the  Urdu  and  Hindee. 
The  Calcutta  Christian  Tract  Society  (constituted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  Christian  Tract  Society  at  home,  and  supported  both  by 
Churchmen  of  the  evangelical  school,  by  Presbyterians,  and  by  Dis- 
senters,) has  produced  the  greater  part  of  those  that  have  been  written; 
but  most  of  those  I  have  seen  are  composed  in  a  dry,  austere,  and  un- 
attractive style,  such  as  is  little  calculated  to  draw  on  the  native  reader 
to  go  through  them.  A  very  few  books  have  been  translated  and 
printed  for  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  such  as  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata  and  Sermons,  ren- 
dered by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baneijea  into  Bengalee.  There  is  a  wide 
field  open  for  the  exertions  of  this  Society,  and  important  services 
might  be  rendered  both  in  the  way  of  composing  persuasives  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  addressed  to  Hindus  and  to  Mahommedans, 
and  works  calculated  for  the  edification  of  native  Christians.  The 
Society,  however,  has  but  very  small  means  in  this  country.  Would 
it  not  be  well  if  some  of  our  retired  Indian  clergymen  or  laymen, — 
such  as  have  really  studied  and  understood  the  native  character,  and 
habits  of  thinking,  and  systems, — (for,  unfortunately,  most  of  our 
reverend  chaplains  know  little  of  the  heathen  or  Mahommedans  around 
them,  of  whose  languages  they  have  at  best  only  a  smattering,)— 
would  employ  their  leisure  at  home  in  this  work  ?  I  mean  in  pre- 
paring for  the  venerable  Society,  in  an  English  form,  works  of  the 
description  I  have  above  suggested,  written  expressly  for  the  natireSf 
whether  converted  or  unconverted*    Translations  of  English  books  will 

'  In  eases  of  this  sort  the  Horatian  deseription  of  a  true  epic  poet, — 

<<  Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  oyo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  seeut  ao  notas,  auditorem  rapit         " 

is  reversed,  and  it  is  a  merit  to  expound  the  origin  of  thixiga  with  the  ataaoBi 
clearness. 
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not  answer.  We  want  books  which  have  a  specific  reference  to  native 
ideas  throughout  '•  For  the  unconverted,  in  particular,  we  want  trea- 
'tfses  composed  not  only  in  a  correct  and  idiomatic  style,  (which  is  not 
Bffficnlt  to  attain,)  but  also  written  from  a  native  point  of  view; — not 
lising  expressions  or  making  allusions  which  are  intelligible  to  Chris- 
Aans  alone,  but  explaining  things  from  their  elements  ; — characterized 
]tjr  a  friendly  spirit,  and  not  dealing  so  much  in  direct  attacks  on  the 
wive  systems,  as  tacitly  undermining  their  errors.  It  is  true  that  it 
4l  difficult  thus  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  another,  and  to  con- 
%nve  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  subjects  which  we  wish  to  explain 
Id  him,  and  to  modify  our  explanations  accordingly ;  and  to  do  this 
^11,  we  doubtless  want  the  aid,  either  here  or  at  home,  of  some  abler 
men  than  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  missionary  ranks.  Still,  if 
Jittention  were  paid  to  this  matter  by  missionaries  generally,  they  could 
learcely  fail  to  suit  their  written  instructions  better  than  they  have 
Htherto  done,  to  the  understandings  and  affections  of  their  native 
Adders.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  extemporary  exhortations, 
Itod  particularly  in  conversations,  the  missionary  is  driven  by  the  force 
if  sympathy  to  enter  more  into  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  those  he 
%  addressing,  and  to  shape  and  colour  his  subject  accordingly,  than  is 
Ihe  case  in  his  written  compositions. 

*■  Of  published  controversy  with  Hindus  there  are  not  very  many 
ipedmens  extant.  Dr.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Scottish  Mission  (now 
inee  Church)  at  Bombay,  has  printed  translations  from  the  Mahrattee 
longue  of  tracts  by  natives  in  defence  of  their  own  religion,  with  his 
^im  replies.  Four  answers  have  been  written  by  pundits  to  a  printed 
Ihiet  in  Sanskrit  on  Christianity  and  Hinduism,  published  some  years 
"lip)  on  this  ^ide  of  India.  Of  these  answers,  one  by  a  pundit  in  Cal- 
tntta,  was  printed  by  its  author.  The  other  three  are  in  MS.  The 
Ikott  recent^  composed  in  Sanskrit  verse,  is  meant  as  a  reply  generally 
|b  missionary  objections  against  Hinduism,  which  it  defends  by  assert- 
Ittg  and  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Divine 
luitare  ;  and  by  declaring  the  unsoundness  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  e.  g.  the  ascription  of  the  origin  of  all  things  to  the  will 
jfjf  Grody  who,  the  writer  conceives,  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  chargeable 
ilith  injustice,  in  creating  beings  whom  He  has  thus  ordained  or 
Mnnitted  to  suffer  misery.  Besides  some  tracts  published  long  ago  by 
JUmmohun  Ray  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  there  may  possibly 
^%t  other  BengE^  controversial  tracts  extant ;  and  of  late,  efforts  have 
Veen  used  in  Calcutta  to  print  and  circulate  European  infidel  tracts  among 
"Ihe  educated  native  youth.  The  Calcutta  Bengalee  newspapers,  too,  have 
doubtless  contained  from  time  to  time  many  observations  adverse  to 
Christianity,  and  in  defence  of  their  own  systems.  Having  alluded  to 
these  prints,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  best  of  them,  the  Bhaskar, 

*  Books  thus  prepared  in  English  could  be  sent  out  by  the  venerable  Society  to 
liMff  dioeeeaa  committees  here^  ta  be  rendered  into  the  languages  of  tlie  country. 
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pro^sses  a  perfect  impartiality  towards  all  religionsi  aa  all  good  in  thei|p 
way.  bttiert  are,  or  were,  of  the  old  Hindu  school.  One*  a  monthlj 
paper,  is  the  organ  of  the  Brahma  Sahha,  or  Neo-vedantist  party.  A 
new  paper,  just  commenced,  called  the  Satya»anckdrin%  Patrikd  \  states, 
in  its  introductory  exposition  of  its  principles,  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished for  '*  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  responsible  duties  which  they  have  to  perform  both  to 
themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God.  We  mean  also  in  this  papef 
to  carry  on  with  the  Christian  missionaries,  fair  and  candid  discus^jbni 
on  the  subject  of  the  true  religion,  not  with  a  spirit  bigoted  and  pv^ 
judiced  on  the  side  of  our  own  faith  and  religion,  but  with  a  mind  an^ 
heart  ready  to  be  bent  on  the  side  of  clearer  truth,  and  bowing  dom 
before  the  altar  of  superior  reason,  and  demonstrations  of  a  more  mani- 
fest divine  revelation,  than  what  our  own  religious  works  furnish  oi 
with-" 

The  Mahommedan  controversy  has  been  carried  on  to  a  gseatff 
length,  and  with  more  fervour  and  ability  than  the  Hindu.  An  accoopt 
of  the  principal  works  on  either  side  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  numf, 
her  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  where  the  Mahommedan  as  well  as  tha 
Christian  arguments  are  analyzed  in  considerable  detail.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Pfander  of  the  Church  Mission  at  Agra,  who  was  formerly  a  misr- 
sipnary  in  Georgia,  and  there  acquired  an  elegant  Persian  style,  is  the 
principal  recent  champion  of  Christianity.  The  visible  result  of  hi^ 
argument  has  been  angry  retort  on  the  part  of  the  Mahommeds)^ 
Mauluvees  :  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pfander  would  have  succeeded  better  9f 
he  had  made  a  less  direct  attack  on  Mahommedanism.  If  he  had  cop* 
tented  himself  with  expounding  the  Divine  revelation  from  the  crea? ' 
tion,  with  a  tacit,  but  constant  reference  to  Islamite  doctrines,  tradi*. 
tions,  and  ideas ;  unfolding  the  true  character  and  claims  of  Chris^ 
tianity ;  and  founding  its  authority  as  far  as  possible  on  points  adt  'i 
mitted  by  Musulmans,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  a  l^^^ 
strongly- marked  exhibition  of  controversial  violence  on  the  part  of  \^* 
opponents.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  sooner  or  lat^^' 
the  point  must  be  reached  where  the  assertions  of  Christian  ^i* 
Musulman  reasoners  must  come  into  direct  conflict.  But  this  ope% 
collision  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  as  we  may  hoj^ 
to  find  some  inquirers  of  a  more  candid  spirit  than  the  generalityi  it  v^ 
of  the  highest  consequence  that  we  should  possess  some  on^  woik| 
written  on  the  wisest  and  most  conciliatory  principles,  to  put  into  tbd( 
hands,  as  well  as  into  those  of  the  more  bigoted.  **  Make  ftn^C^ 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  ^  VII- 
but  rather  let  it  be  healed."  (Heb.  xii.  13.)  Instead  of  arqi 
malevolence  by  setting  up  Christianity  as  the  rival  and  antago.Aii|jt 
false  systems,  we  should  be  content  to  use  alii  the  powers  of  h^lovn 
art  in  constructing,  if  we  may,  an  image  of  the  truth  so  instinct  with 

«  This  name  me»P4»  A  paper  ta  i^KMBM>(e.  (oip  give  aa  in^^^ 


vj|4|))e  ^vfpitft  ^  to  We^  the  ga»e,  f^nd  excite  the  »w«,  of  %ll  be- 
holders ;  like  the  |»b^e4  g9A^e89 : 

^  Dixit,  et  ayertetis  rose&  pervic^  i^efulsit, 
Ambrdsiskque  ooinse  divinum  vertice  odbrem 
SpifaVelra  jf  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos, 
M  «««  •n«s«n»  jKittf««<{e9».'^  iEN.  i.  402. 

?  H^4  IfiWfte  ^%^!^Y  <>»  ft^  great;  dijBgcuUy  wW?*i  m^ny  qnestipns 
ittpEii^^  t^f  W!^  f#e(Uuail  x»ethpd  of  prapiosing  Chiistispiity  to  the 
M^^^npLe^aQ^  W^  Hij^4fl9  PTe*e^t  fo  tibe  thoughtftd  if^quirer.  Tp 
V^ye  Uie^e  questift^fU  it  ^liPVlW  se^pn^  that  we  require  me»,  HQt  ooly  ftf 
^P^ingt  of  a  fihilpispphic  spirit,  aq4  witji  an  accuri^te  insight  into  the 
i|^^f§  of  hun^an  nati^fPy  h^t  ftlsp  pfaqticaUy  acquainted  with  the 
people  whose  conversion  they  are  seeking.  We  should  thereforei  1$ 
p^blei  hi^?e  ^ine  such  n^en  present  in  the  field  of  labour.  If  we 
q^Pl  h^Y«  |his,  D^e  must  seek  in  Europe  ^r  the  learning,  philpsophyt 
U^  ii^ught  ^i^^  human  mature  which  ^e  requisite ;  hoping  that  ti^e 
ij^^o^  pi  tiie  cont^Teri|ie§  which  are  waged  in  the  fidd  of  conflict,  may 
tRahlle  4eiy[:t*-th^nt^ng  nji^  to  apply  the  principles  which  thejr  reflection 
jpor  fullest,  to  |he  guida^cp  o$  those  who  aire  engaged  in  the  holy 
warfare,  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  pX  the  spiritual  tactics  which 
tliey  ^p|)14  \P^  into  plfiy  £|gainst  their  barbaric  antagonists.  The 
necessity  for  a  more  efficient  training  of  our  missionaries  is  fully  felt 
uid  acknowledged  in  England,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Grant's  seventh  and 
^hth  old  Bampton  Lectures,  and  from  the  remarks  in  your  own  journal, 
KcIII.,  pp.  167-8;  and  has  been  still  more  recently  expressed  by 
Br.Taitin  his  "  Suggestions  to  the  Theological  Student,"  Discourse  V., 
pp.  156-7,  as  follows  : — **  We  are  a  great  missionary  country,  and 
pnfess  to  be  anxious,  under  6od*s  blessing,  at  this  time  to  provide 
JMne  distinctly  systematic  instructions  for  the  missionaries  we  would 
[tnin.  But  how  is  the  missionary  to  be  well  armed  to  go  forth  in  his 
iKedeemer's  service,  to  combat  with  the  many  subtle  forms  of  error 
vkich,  in  the  great  empires  of  the  East,  e.  ^.,  are  supported  by  the 
nrerence  and  accumulated  learning  of  hundreds  of  years,  if  he  has  not 
Ittodied  the  history  and  doctrines  of  false  religions  as  well  as  of  the 
[tne,  seen  the  relations  in  which  these  doctrines  stand  to  Christianity, 
)ttd  learned  to  know  at  once  their  weakness  and  their  strength  ?  " 
In  order  that  missionaries  may  be  properly  guided  and  instructed,  it 
necessary  that  these  subjects  should  be  deeply  studied  and  discussed 
men  of  learning  and  ability.  Mr.  Morris's  Oxford  Prize  Essay  on 
loism,  notwithstanding  its  great  learning  and  a  few  useful  hints 
it  offers,  is,  as  a  whole,  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  ;  as 
leonld  scarcely  fail  to  be,  being  based  on  so  contracted  a  system.  It 
to  be  hoped  that  the  premium  offered  through  the  University  of 
ibridge  may  be  more  successful  in  drawing  forth  the  powers  of  a 
md  and  philosophical  writer,  who  shall  be  able  to  construct  a  skilful 
id  persuasive  argument ;  and  to  justify  Christian  disputants  in  em- 
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ploying  the  Apostle's  words  in  addressing  the  philosophers  of  the  East, 
Howheit  me  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfects 

Mahommedanism,  as  well  as  Hinduism,  has  yet  to  be  profoundly 
studied.  The  Essay  on  "  The  Relation.of  Islam  to  the  Gospel/'  by 
Mohler,  the  author  of  the  "  Symbolik  "  (which  has  been  in  course  of 
translation  lately  in  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer), 
is  an  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  but  we 
want  a  more  exhaustive  discussion.  Some  of  the  contributors  to  the 
"  English  Review "  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  close  attention  on 
Oriental  subjects.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  or  others  will  under- 
take to  examine  and  expound  the  history  and  character  of  Mahomme- 
danism  and  Hinduism,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  by  which  they 
seem  most  likely  to  be  dethroned  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
votaries  ? 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  there  were  some,  at  least,  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  who  were  learned  in  the  classical  languages  and 
philosophical  systems  of  the  East.  In  large  cities  especially,  the  advo* 
cates  of  Christianity  should  be  ready  to  encounter  learned  Musnlmant 
and  Hindus.  Such  learning  commands  the  respect  and  deference  of 
the  natives  generally,  and  is  sure  to  give  increased  weight  to  any  thing: 
which  the  missionary  may  urge*. 

I  remaini  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Sketches  for  Cottage  Villas^    Parsonage-houses^  S^c, 
By  W.  Pattison,  Architect,     London:  Williams  and  Co. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and  Nuisances,    By 
David  Gibbons,  ^sj'.     London:  Weale.    1838. 

Alas  !  what  repulsive,  what  excruciating  compounds  of  brick 
liid  mortar,  are  suffered  to  assume  the  name  of  "  parsonages,^^ 
and  to  act  as  such  !  The  utmost  ingenuity  and  the  utmost  skill 
ieem  to  have  been  employed  in  putting  the  pastor'^s  house  into 
dii^ise.  Whether  it  is  large  or  small^  a  cheap  or  a  costly 
structure,  it  has  been  invested  with  every  form  but  that  which  is 
properly  its  own.  We  might  have  supposed  that  an  act  had  been 
passed  which  involved  the  clergy  in  alarming  penalties,  if  they 
indulged  in  the  erection  of  houses  that  seemed  to  belong  to  them; 
and  that,  to  escape  suspicion,  they  ravenously  embraced  designs 
which  were  in  most  violent  contrast  to  any  thing  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical character.  The  residence  of  the  manager  of  a  joint-stock  bank, 
the  overgrown  suburban  villa,  the  stuccoed  habitation  of  the  small 
squire,  the  abridged  edition  of  a  hall,  are  all  perversely  settled 
down  by  the  side  of  the  parish  church,  and,  under  the  designation 
of  "  rectories"  and  "  vicarages,"  succeed  in  creating  visible  dis- 
cord in  the  scene  by  their  bold  rejection  of  every  thing  that  is 
l{^ropriate. 

The  abstract  idea  of  a  parsonage  would  bring,  we  suppose,  be- 

[  fcre  our  minds  a  quiet,  composed-looking  house,  of  strong  eccle- 

;  siastical  features,  a  modest  mansion  of  modest  size,  so  framed  as 

i  to  fit  in  and  dovetail  with  the  character  of  the  neighbouring 

diurch;  of  a  kindred  yet  simpler  form,  nestling  in  comely  solidity 

under  the  wing  of  the  house  of  prayer,  as  though  it  had  thence 

derived  its  birth ;  kindly  preventing  the  eye  that  had  been  gazing 

at  the  church  from  dropping  down  abruptly  to  the  earth,  but 

giving  it  a  resting-place  on  its  descent,  which  served  to  prolong 

the  feeling  created  by  the  holy  place ;  forming  a  link  of  connexion 

between  tne  house  of  God  and  the  houses  of  men ;  partaking  of  a 

sacred  character,  and  yet  for  human  use;  blending  tv\OYe>«\\\v\)cv^ 

ehoFch  than  w7^/i  the  dwellings  of  ordinary  men,  aiid  eotiNC^Vw^^ 
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mixed  idea  of  religious  offices  and  human  wants.  TeD  an  artisi 
to  paint  a  parsonage,  and  he  would  embody  the  abstract  idea  ii 
some  such  form.  He  would  not  place  by  the  side  of  the  church i 
tall,  gaunt,  red-brick  dwelling,  with  a  bright  green  door  and  a  braaB 
knocker,  and  half-a-dozen  glaring  stone  steps  leading  thereunto^ 
with  sash-windows  on  either  side  with  red  curtains  and  yellow 
fringe.  Such  a  habitation,  he  would  say,  would  be  at  enmHj 
with  the  church  ;  it  would  be  out  of  place ;  it  would  not  expreai 
the  idea  of  a  parsonage ;  and  he  would  accordingly  compose  i 
house  which  should  take  its  tone  and  cheCracter  from  the  churck 
This  with  him  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  his  sense  ant 
appreciation  of  the  to  irobrov.  The  to  irpivov  itself  woaH 
spring  from  a  deeper  principle  than  perhaps  he  stopped  to  thidt 
of:  good  taste  on  such  matters,  like  genuine  courtesy,  has  a  loi^ 
parentage,  if  its  birth  be  but  traced. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  ourselves,  either  with  this  abstract  ideal 
our  minds,  or  this  picture  of  a  parsonage  in  our  hands,  wsJk' 
joyously  over  the  fields  to  visit  our  friend  in  his  new  li^ 
guiding  ourselves  across  the  meadows  by  that  best  of  sign 
"  the  heaven-directed  spire,'^  expecting  at  every  turn  to 
a  grey  gable-^nd  or  a  muUion  window  peeping  through  the 
the  chances  are,  that  we  discern,  with  dread  disappointment, 
we  draw  near,  a  long  monotonous  expanse  of  slate,  under  which 
ranged  an  equally  monotonous  row  of  sash-windows,  and 
verandah,  stretched  like  a  prolonged  parasol  over  drawing 
dining-room,  and  door,  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  fat  bristling  sbi 
bery,  well  shut  out  from  village  eyes  in  coy  seclusion,  and  ap 
ing  to  be  placed  in  visible  contrast  to  tne  church.  We  look 
the  one  to  the  other  with  dismayed  and  tortured  eyes ;  not 
is  the  eye  distressed,  but  a  train  of  feeling  is  disturbed; 
secular  parsonage  contradicts  the  expression  of  the  church;  tli 
parsonage  seems  to  have  pushed  itself  irreverently  on  holy  gtouw 
to  mar  the  proprieties  of  the  scene,  and  we  expect  to  see  a  bu* 
ling  lawyer  freighted  with  huge  deeds,  or  a  lounging  squire  vfit» 
a  curly  retinue  of  dogs,  issuing  from  the  door. 

The  truth  is,  the  notion  has  been  almost  lost  that  the  par8<^ 
age  is  a  "  belonging''  of  the  church.  Pluralities,  non-residencei«( 
unclerical  clergy,  all  that  host  of  evils  which  oppressed  the  W 
in  the  last  century,  helped  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  A  Irt 
portion  of  the  clergy  did  not  reside  upon  their  glebe ;  anotl** 
portion,  which  affected  to  reside,  lived  chiefly  on  their  saddle 
hunting  in  the  week,  and  scampering  on  Sunday  from  church 
church.  Their  houses,  like  themselves,  began  no  longer  to 
connected  with  their  office.  Those  of  the  non-residents  > 
down,  and  those  of  the  residents  were  looked  upon  as  the  dwelli^ 
of  a  species  of  squire.    The  vicarage  or  rectory  in  which  a  s^ 
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-minded  clergy  passed  secular  lives,  failed  to  impress  upon  the 
pillar  mind  any  idea  of  the  residence  of  a  grave  and  sober  pastor 
Ohrist^s  flock.  No  wonder  that  such  parsonages  as  were  built 
repaired  were  invested  with  a  secular  style;  and  when  once  the 
jular  style  set  in,  it  was  hard  to  change.  We  have  gone  on 
tiding  parsonages  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  object, 
»hout  the  slightest  regard  to  any  ecclesiastical  character,  with- 
'  the  slightest  attempt  to  bring  them  into  visible  harmony  with 
>  church.  The  idea  of  them  as  "  religious  houses ''  is  almost 
le :  indeed,  they  seem  scarcely,  in  modem  language,  to  come 
ler  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  buildings;  and  they  are  commonly 
»po8ed  to  be  only  on  the  branch  lines  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
e.  Even  the  Camden  Society  introduces  some  temperate  and 
fiible  remarks  with  something  like  an  apology  for  diverging 
[Q  their  principal  road,  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  state,  that  it 
uinot  consider  the  subject  beyond  the  object  of  this  society, 
lough  not  strictly  included  under  the  head  of  church  archi- 
fcure.*^' 

^ow,  though  it  is  true  that  a  parsoi^age  is  not  a  church,  and 
in  this  very  restricted  sense,  has  nothing  to  do  with  church 
faitecture,  yet  it  is  a  religious  house,  an  essential  part  of  the 
irch  system,  an  ecclesiastical  building,  and  all  but  as  necessary 
the  permanent  and  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  ad- 
lustration  of  Sacraments,  as  the  house  of  prayer  itself.  We 
ght  as  well  try  to  sever  the  domestic  from  the  more  sacred 
rtion  of  an  abbey,  as  to  sever  the  parsonage  from  the  parish 
ttreh.  As  one  common  character  is  given  to  all  the  buildings 
sn  abbey,  as  all  the  buildings  are  framed  for  sacred  purposes, 
the  walls  of  the  church  are  continued  into  those  of  the  domestic 
rtions,  and  visibly  prove  the  connexion  between  all  the  parts ; 
the  dwelling  of  the  parish  priest,  though  it  may  not  actually 
ttch  the  church,  ought  to  take  after  it  in  style  and  character. 
h  feel  instinctively  what  an  incongruity  would  be  perpetrated, 
*  secular  style  were  adopted  in  the  chapter-house  of  an  abbey, 
'ft  Grecian  portico  affixed  to  its  library,  on  the  ground  that  the 
*pter-house  and  library  were  not  the  church.  Those  who  have 
Bted  the  cloisters  of  the  glorious  cathedral  at  Lincoln  will  con- 
•j  we  doubt  not,  they  were  seized  with  no  moderate  pang  when 
•y  beheld  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  disfigured  and  deformed 
F  ft  cumbrous  and  morose  anti-ecclesiastical  *  structure  of  Sir 
Brifitopher  Wren. 

While  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  has  been  a  severance  of 
1  ftrchitectural  and  outward  connexion  between  the  church  and 
^  parsonage,  we  bewail  it  as  an  evil  state  of  things ;  a  bond 
K  broken  which  was  of  great  practical  use ;  it  is  this  brok^w 

T  2 
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knot  which  must  be  tied  again;  it  is  this  forgotten  prin 
which  must  be  revived ;  for  we  may  be  sure,  that  in  such  ma 
where  an  architectural  connexion  has  been  severed,  a  chan| 
feeling  and  of  principle  preceded  that  divorce.  It  w^as  a  se 
age  and  a  secular  clergy,  which  developed  their  secularil 
secular-looking  parsonages.  When  there  was  a  separatioi 
tween  a  pastor's  office  and  a  pastor'^s  life,  when  the  path  fron 
parsonage  to  the  church  was  but  rarely  trodden  by. the  paj 
feet,  then,  as  an  outward  symbol  of  inward  alienation  bet 
the  parish  priest  and  his  proper  duties,  the  ecclesiastical  fea 
of  the  house  of  the  parish  priest  were  gradually  worn  down 
disappeared ;  the  dwelling  re-appeared  in  a  secular  form ;  it 
cased  and  coated  with  a  new  garb ;  it  tried  to  disclaim  its 
uexion  with  the  church,  and  to  mix  itself  with  the  '^  gentlemi 
residences  around ;  just  as  the  clergy  themselves  lost  all  gr 
in  their  dress,  and,  by  an  underical  outer  man,  were  onh 
veloping  an  unclerical  mind  within.  When  we  dwell  upoi 
outward  change  in  each,  we  treat  it  as  the  pulse  and  indicati 
an  inward  change.  Hence  we  are  in  hopes  that,  as  a  ; 
inward  change  is  now  moving  the  whole  body  of  the  Er 
Church,  we  snail  see  the  parsonage  r6-assuming  its  ancient 
more  comely  look.  As  the  increase  of  a  really  working  clei 
among  the  cheerful  signs  of  renewed  life  in  our  true  branch  ( 
universal  Church  ;  as  the  pastor  is  again  pastoral  in  his  li 
many  cases  wearing  even  daily  the  path  from  his  house  t< 
church,  and  separating  himself  more  and  more  from  a  seculai 
so  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  great  principle  of  numbering 
sonages  among  religious  houses,  and,  for  that  end,  of  giving 
an  outward  connexion  with  the  church,  will  be  restored, 
movement  we  speak  of  has  already  affected  the  outward  fon 
our  houses  of  prayer,  it  will  soon  spread  downwards  t< 
parsonage-house. 

We  see,  indeed,  signs  of  the  revival  of  the  very  principle  \ 
we  now  maintain,  and  this  revival  in  a  quarter  which  at 
fills   us  with  the  highest  hopes.     The   Bishop   of  Oxford 
recently  found  taking  an  energetic  part  in  the  formation 
"  Diocesan  Society  for  building  Churches  and  Parsonage-ho 
Here  we  have  a  bishop's  well-timed  sanction  of  the  future 
nexion  between  the  two.     We  should  like,  indeed,  to  see  i 
farther  step  taken  in  the  cause  of  the  parsonage,  and  that  hu 
or  archdeacons  with  solemn  prayer  would  lay  the  foundation-i 
of  the  pastor's  house.   This  would  be  an  important  and  signif 
act,  a  plain  endeavour  to  imprint  on  it  a  religious  and  oi 
character.     We  should  hail  it  as  the  beginning  of  2l  higher 
of  feeling  and  pf  practice  on  the  subject ;  the  houses  of  the  c 
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must  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  the  dwellings  of  private  men — 
they  are  attached  to  a  sacred  office — they  are  not  Mr.  A.'s  or 
Mr.  B.X'bnt  the  parish  priest^  who  may  happen  to  be  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B. ;  they  do  not  pass  by  descent  of  blood,  but  by  a  spi- 
ritual and  priestly  succession ;    they  cannot  be  sold,  nor  turned 
into  shops,  nor  enlarged  into  halls.     Parsonages  they  are,  and 
parsonages  they  must  remain,  however,  at  times,  all  their  fitting 
outward  or  inward  characteristics  may  be  rubbed  off  or  obscured. 
We  should  like,  therefore,  to  see  our  bishops  publicly  assert  this 
principle,  and  separate  them  from  common  houses  by  giving  them 
Bomething  like  a  lesser  consecration ;  such  an  act  would  remind 
the  people  that  they  are  set  apart  for  holy  persons,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  holy  office.     We  feel  the  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  with  prayer  would  be  a  natural  and  fitting  episcopal  act ; 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  a  bishop's  office ;    and  were  a  par- 
sonage so  holily  begun,  we  seem  to  feel  the  religious  character 
With  which  it  would  be  invested  would  fit  it  at  once.     It  would 
strike  us  instantly  as  out  of  place,  if  the  bishop,  surrounded  by  a 
galaxy  of  squires,  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  hall ;  or, 
immersed  in  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  were  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  barrack.     But  the  mind  is  not  jerked  out  of  its  sense  of 
what  is  becoming,  when  we  see  him  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand  on 
the  glebe  of  the  parish  priest ;   on  the  contrar)',  we  should  say 
this  is  a  bishop's  place. 

In  such  structures  as  glebe-houses,  we  must  remember  the 
whole  Church  is  interested ;  it  is  not  a  private  affair  as  with  the 
hall,  nor  a  secular  public  affair  as  with  the  barrack ;  the  whole 

Crish  has  a  part  in  its  own  pastor'^s  house.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
longs  to  them ;  as  the  pastor  himself  is  theirs,  so  is  his  house ; 
he  is  servant  of  all;  so  is  his  house  open  to  all.  It  is  there 
where  they  should  be  able  to  find  their  "  ghostly  counsellor ;''  it 
is  "  the  office,''  as  it  were,  of  their  spiritual  adviser,  the  place  of 
private  counse).  He  cannot  padlock  his  gates,  nor  with  huge 
shaggy  dogs  bark  away  his  people  from  his  door,  nor  proclaim 
himself  through  pompous  and  powdered  footmen  continually  "  not 
at  home."  As  the  church  is  theirs  for  common,  prayer,  so  the 
luirsonage  is  theirs  for  private  consultation.  What  is  a  church 
without  it?  "The  church,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "was 
altogether  inadequate  and  incomplete.  If  they  could  secure  the 
residence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  within  five  miles  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  ensure  also  active  habits  and  strong  health,  still  the 
Want  would  not  be  supplied  by  a  clergyman  five  miles  off,  for  not 
only  should  the  clergyman  be  able  to  reach  the  people,  but  the 
|XK>ple  to  reach  the  clergyman;  he  should  be  accessible  at  all 
liours,  whenever  he  might  be  wanted  ...  If,  therefore,  churches 
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were  necessary,  parsonage-houses  were  also  necessary .^^  A 
religious  house,  necessary  to  the  church,  and  ahnost  a  part  o: 
ought  the  parsonage  to  be  viewed ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
set  the  example  of  so  viewing  it. 

But  if  we  want  to  enforce  and  keep  alive  this  principle  of 
giousness,  and  this  connexion  between  the  parsonage  and 
church,  we  must  make  a  visible  harmony  between  the  two  w 
may  at  once  meet  the  eye,  and  face  us  as  we  walk ;  we  ought 
to  need  a  guide  to  the  parsonage ;  it  should  tell  its  own  ttue 
walls  shomd  speak,  and  its  name  be  written  up  in  the  form 
character  it  assumes.     It  should  ''  take  after    the  church, 
catch  its  architectural  aspect,  and  in  some  sort  reflect  it 
should  visibly  be  attached  to  it  by  a  sameness  of  style.     W< 
not,  we  must  repeat,  insisting  upon  this  harmony  of  style  as  a ! 
matter  of  taste.     If  we  objected  to  a  row  of  Swiss-like  coiH 
on  one  side  of  Begent-sti*eet,  or  to  the  tattooing  of  all  men 
of  Parliament  by  way  of  distinction,  or  to  the  painting  al 
houses  of  Piccadilly  pink,  we  should  ofier  our  objections  on 
mere  principle  of  taste.     But  when  we  want  to  see  parsoi 
invested  with  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  capal 
being  distinguished  from  the  banker^s,  the  lawyer^s,  or  the  squ 
we  are  taking  our  stand  on  far  deeper  principles  than  tho 
taste ;  we  go  to  that  universal  principle,  which,  as  by  insi 
seeks  to  create  an  outward  distinction  between  secular  and  si 
buildings.     This  separation  is  an  act  of  reverential  feeling,  oi 
very  same  feeling  which  would  make  us  distinguish  such  buil 
by  an  increase  of  magnificence,  or  which  would  make  us  : 
from  using  vessels  for  our  tables  which  had  been  used  in 
gious  riteSk     It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  view  the  whole  subjt 
ecclesiastical  architecture  as  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  in  this 
alone,  we  confess,  it  is  often  studied.     It  is  also  possible  t 
above  all  mere  architectural  or  outward  distinction,  to  ofli 
pure  worship  in  a  church  that  looked  like  a  police-court ;  ji 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  clergyman  to  be  a  true  pastor  i 
flock,  though  he  were  to  walk  about  in  the  dress  of  a  mani 
But  though  this  could  be  done  in  particular  cases,  we  n 
lower  the  whole  tone  of  reverence  if  our  churches  did  not 
wardly  help  and  incite  reverential  feeling,  or  if  our  clergy 
forgetful  of  all  sobriety  and  gravity  in  their  dress» 

In  short,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  desire  to  give  di 
features  to  our  houses  of  prayer,  and  a  marked  sobriety  1 
outward  appearance  of  the  clergy,  do  we  desire  to  give  t 
adjuncts  of  the  church  something  of  a  church  character, 
matters  not  what  churches  are  like,  then  still  less  does  it  n 
what  parsonages  are  like ;  but  if  it  is  of  importance,  by  v 
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heightening  religious  feeling,  to  make  our  churches  outwardly 
proclaim  their  purpose,  it  is  next  in  importance  to  carry  that 
principle  on  to  the  nouses  of  the  pastor.  What  we  desire  is  to 
connect  the  two  in  the  people's  minds ;  yes,  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  too ;  to  get  the  parsonages  numbered  among  sacred, 
not  secular,  buildings ;  and  we  believe  it  would  be  of  no  little 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  if  they  were  snatched  from  the 
secular  buildings  with  which  they  are  now  classified,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  ecclesiastical,  to  which  they  really  belong.  It  would 
be  good  for  the  people  to  see  the  clergy  so  closely  linked  to  the 
church,  so  separated  from  the  world,  that  their  very  houses  had 
a  church  air  and  aspect  about  them.  It  would  raise  them  as 
q)iritual  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  if  their  whole  home-life 
and  existence  seemed  thus  to  belong  and  to  be  tacked  on  to  the 
house  of  God.  The  pastor's  house  in  such  a  case  would  seem 
more  than  ever  an  unfit  place  for  a  secular  mode  of  life,  for  luxu- 
rious feasts,  and  ceaseless  entertainments.  The  grave  walls  would 
frown  at  all  the  racket  of  "  society,''  as  it  is  called;  it  would  seem 
to  repel  the  lovers  of  gaiety  and  f boUsh  mirth  as  not  convenient, 
and  invite  instead  those  who  desired  spiritual  intercourse,  and 
confidential  converse  with  their  spiritual  friend.  The  idea  of 
liolineBS,  which  the  mere  look  of  the  church  is  apt  to  raise  in  the 
mind,  would  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  parsonage ;  it  would 
aeem  a  sort  of  holy  place,  an  outer  chamber  or  porch  of  the  house 
of  Qod,  the  resting-place  of  the  man  of  God.  And  surely  this 
edm  and  holy  idea  which  its  outward  character  would  naturally 
impress  upon  the  people,  would  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
^mgy  themselves.  To  feel  that  a  bishop  had  laid  the  first  stone, 
ind  with  prayer ;  to  feel  that  his  house  was  all  but  a  church, 
distinguished  from  all  other  human  dwellings,  a  sort  of  place  of 
prqiaration  for  the  house  of  prayer,  would  raise  at  times  in  the 
pastor  a  recollection  of  the  holiness  of  his  office,  and  touch  his 
memory  with  a  kindly  and  solemn  voice. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  solemnizing  and  soothing  in  the 

ipectacle  of  a  church,  parsonage,  and  school,  all  clustered  together 

m  a  holy  group,  like  a  parent  with  her  children ;  all  linked  together 

m  a  common  style,  as  if  for  one  common  end,  the  glory  of  God ; 

[  tad,  though  *^  tnere  is  neither  speech  nor  language"  among  them, 

'  all  plainly  bespeaking  their  kindred  uses.  The  whole  looks  like  a  re- 

iieshing  oasis  in  the  waste  of  the  world,  a  green  spot  for  the  soul  to 

<ielight  itself  in,  a  place  inviting  and  drawing  us  into  a  thoughtful 

'  fiime  of  mind ;  and  where  such  a  scene  can  be  found  in  the  heart 

of  a  large,  bustUng,  restless  town,  the  effect  is  still  more  striking 

'  tnd  impressive.    It  seems  almost  a  piece  of  another  world  in  the 

^  ^wbt  of  this ;  a  sense  of  tranquil  solemnity  steals  over  us  as  we 
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stand  in  the  enclosure  which  is  in  such  strong  contrast  wit] 
surrounding  objects ;  and  we  feel  the  power  of  religion,  that 
thus  snatch  a  like  piece  of  earth  from  all  around,  and,  detae 
it  from  the  rest,  make  a  region  of  peaee  and  holy  quiet  in 
very  midst  of  worldly  bustle  and  confusion  and  noise.  No 
we  were  once  to  shiver  this  visible  unity,  and  break  the  scene 
pieces,  and  make  the  school  look  like  the  outhouse  of  a  fac 
and  the  parsonage  like  the  banker'^s  residence,  we  see  in  amoi 
not  only  how  much  the  eye  of  taste  would  be  vexed,  but  how  r 
of  religious  feeling  would  be  checked. 

Now  hitherto  our  churches  have  claimed  all  our  zeal.  We 
been  hitherto  content  to  let  the  chief  object  have  not  onh 
chief,  but  our  only  care.  Those  who  glowed  with  the  warmest 
for  the  comely  restoration  of  our  houses  of  prayer,  had  no  net 
be  distracted  with  other  cares ;  we  would  not  have  intmd 
lesser,  though  a  kindred,  subject  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
when  the  greater  subject  was  only  banning  to  be  searched 
and  esteemed.  Indeed  ^^  the  greater  haste ^"^  would  have  been 
worse  speed  ;'*'*  for  if  parsonages  are  to  partake  of  an  ecdesiai 
style,  that  style  must  nave  been  first  studied  in  its  higher  pro\ 
and  the  mind  thoroughly  at  home  in  ecclesiastical  arcnitec 
before  it  would  have  been  equal  to  the  production  of  good  de 
for  the  kindred  object.  But  may  we  not  now  safely  ventui 
the  commencement  of  a  sober,  temperate,  and  gentle  agitati< 
the  cause  of  the  parsonage-house !  "  Hints  to  churchwarc 
have  done  their  work  ;  and  we  may  sometimes  see  that  awal 
race  start  with  a  whitewash-phobia  from  the  glaring  bucket, 
which  they  once  thought  to  choke  all  cracl^,  and  to  drow 
cares.  Do  we  not  now  require  "  hints  to  houseless  incum' 
who  are  about  to  build !"  vVe  see  before  us  an  age  in  whici 
only  churches,  but  parsonages,  will  be  built;  it  is  time  to  pr 
our  '*  hints  ;'*  young  incumbents  stranded  on  a  houseless 
quickly  set  to  work ;  and  while  we  look  round,  lo  !  a  story  ( 
thin  and  overgrown  mansion  is  sprawling  over  the  field, 
lover  of  brick  porticos  and  plastered  fronts  is  already  enga 
and,  hot  from  the  erection  of  an  Albert-terrace  in  some  expai 
town,  is  running  up  a  square,  staring,  stuccoed,  and  weak 
strosity.  Plurmists  and  non-residents  are  dying  off,  whil< 
subdivision  of  overgrown  parishes  is  creating  a  multitude  oi 
cures,  in  all  of  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  giv< 
clergy  a  permanent  official  residence. 

When  the  clergy  were  wont  to  narrow  their  duty  to  Si 
services,  then  they  were  content  on  a  houseless  living  to  live 
or  six  miles  from  their  church.  Sunday  was  then,  to  be  su 
day  of  real  work.     All  was  hurry  in  the  beginnings  all  wear 
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in  the  end.  The  first  grand  effort  was  to  get  in  time  for  school ; 
after  a  scrambling,  heated  breakfast,  the  wife  and  children  were 
squeezed,  with  dishevelled  cloaks  and  untied  bonnets,  into  the 
jingling  pony-chaise ;  the  hot  drive  made  a  hotter  school,  and  the 
school  the  hottest  church,  while  a  wearied  drive  home  at  night 
ended  the  flurried  day.  But  now  the  pastor  wants  to  be  daily 
amongst  his  people,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  be  caught 
and  stopped  at  casual  times ;  many  desires  of  advice,  he  knows, 
cool  at  the  prospect  of  an  hour^s  walk ;  the  intercourse  is  stiff 
and  formal  where  the  distance  is  great ;  it  is  only  a  great  matter 
which  will  urge  a  parishioner  to  stride  deliberately  over  the  five 
dusty  or  muddy  miles.  Moreover,  the  example  of  the  parish 
priest's  daily  life,  besides  opportunities  of  constant  unformal 
intercourse,  is  altogether  lost  when  he  lives  in  the  midst  of 
another  flock;  and  thus  the  clergy,  with  a  higher  feeling  of 
pastoral  duties,  if  they  cannot  rent  a  house  in  their  parish,  wisely 
o^n  to  build.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  of  residence  meets 
their  wishes ;  their  own  principles  would  constrain  them  to  resi- 
dence, even  were  the  law  dead.  As  it  is,  both  these  powers,  the 
law  and  their  consciences,  are  at  work ;  and  both  open  out  to  our 
view  a  parsonage-building  age.  A  resident  clergy  must  have 
residences;  and  it  takes  but  little  time  to  discover  that  it  is 
cheaper,  even  in  the  poorer  livings,  to  build  than  to  rent.  We 
shall  soon  see  some  goodly  imitations  of  the  Oxford  Society,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  to  aid  the  poorer  incumbents  in 
their  desire. 

When,  indeed,  we  go  into  the  statistics  of  the  question,  and 
see  the  extent  of  parsonage-building  which  is  required  to  give 
eflSciency  to  the  parochial  system,  we  behold  a  gigantic  work 
before  us.  From  the  last  statistical  table  which  we  have  at  hand 
we  find,  that  in  1836  there  were  5947  livings  on  which 
there  were  houses  fit  for  use;  that  there  were  no  less  than 
1728  on  which  the  houses  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  such 
decay  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  use,  and  that  on  2878  there  were 
no  glebe-houses  whatever.  Thus,  there  were  6947  livings  which 
had  houses  fit  for  use,  and  4606  which  had  either  no  houses  at 
all,  or,  what  is  the  same,  none  fit  to  live  in !  This  truly  is  a 
fearful  state  of  things.  There  has  been,  we  are  aware,  a  great 
stride  taken,  even  since  1836,  in  the  building  or  restoration  of 
glebe-houses ;  but  if  we  put  into  the  opposite  scale  the  subdivi- 
sion of  large  parishes,  the  formation  of  new  districts,  the  increase 
of  churches  for  which  no  parsonages  have  been  provided,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  at  this  very  day  there  will  be  found  at 
any  rate  above  4000  livings  on  which  the  clergy  are  compelled  to 
reside,  but  on  which  there  is  no  residence  fit  for  their  use* 
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Now,  if  we  suppose  that  1000  of  these  livings  are  so  small  as 
to  be  attached  to  some  neighbouring  cure,  after  the  manner  ot 
chapehies,  and  therefore  requiring  no  separate  residence ;  and  i! 
we  suppose  another  1000  to  be  held  by  unmarried  clergy,  who 
might  even  prefer  a  lodging  in  their  town  or  village  to  the  expense 
ana  care  of  keeping  house,  still  we  have  2000  cures  left  in  which  a 
residence  is  absolutely  required.     We  must  remember  also,  that 
this  number  is  daily  on  the  increase  by  the  creation  of  new  dis- 
tricts, and  the  better  adaptation  of  the  parochial  system  to  the 
wants  of  the  times.     We  must  also  bear  in  mind  Archdeacon 
Manning^s  statement  in  his  last  Charge,  that  '^  certainly  not  leas 
than  4000,  probably  6000,  additional  clergy  are  needed  to  provide 
pastoral  care  for  the  people." 

Now,  if  we  take  as  an  average  rent  which  the  clergy  of  the 
2000  houseless  livings  are  forced  to  pay  at  SOL  per  annum,  the 
enormous  sum  of  60,000^.  per  annum  is  paid  for  clerical  rent,  and 
that  sum  annually  sunk.  The  parochial  clergy'^s  incomes  are 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  this  60,0002*  per  annum,  and  unless 
they  build,  they  must  continue  this  monstrous  rental.  Such  a 
fact  is  enough  to  show  the  wisdom  of  building  glebe-houses ;  for 
though  every  glebe-house  should  deduct  from  the  20O0  incum- 
bents 302.  per  annum  for  the  next  fifty  years,  yet  still  at  the 
end  of  that  fifty  vears  the  score  would  be  clear,  and  a  house 
gained.  If  they  hesitate  to  build,  then  the  rent  of  302.  per 
annum  may  run  on  for  centuries,  a  clear,  continuous  waste  of 
clerical  funds. 

When,  then,  we  consider  the  enforcement  of  residence,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  clergy  to  reside,  and  the  great  lack  of  resi- 
dences, we  are  prepared  for  a  rapid  increase  of  parsonage-houses. 
They  will  be  built,  and  they  must  be  built.  It  is  this  prospect 
which  seems  at  present  to  stiart  the  question,  '^  How  shall  they  be 
built  V^  Are  they  to  be  of  all  styles  and  all  shapes,  assorting 
with  all  kinds  of  secular  structures  i  Or,  are  they  to  be  a  genus 
by  themselves,  a  distinct  race,  and,  because  of  their  peculiarity 
and  distinctness  of  purpose,  linked  together  by  the  adoption  of 
one  common  style  ?  Are  parsonages  to  tell  their  own  tale,  to  be 
invested  with  one  common  ecclesiastical  style  i  Or,  are  they  to 
be  separated  from  all  connexion  with  the  church  and  with  each 
other  by  the  assumption  of  every  possible  variety  of  disiguise! 
For  ourselves  we  say,  away  with  villas  and  halls,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  secular  house. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  where  are  our  models,  where  any  good 
designs  I  We  confess  at  once  the  scarcity  of  both ;  a  multitude 
of  designs,  indeed,  are  published,  but  we  hope  the  only  stone  with 
which  they  will  have  to  do,  may  be  that  on  which  the  lithogr^A 
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is  drawn.  We  seldom  see  a  series  of  designs  for  "  ChubrcAes  and 
Parsonage-homes^'''^  but,  as  the  head  of  our  article  bears  witness, 
for  "  Cottage  villas,  Parsonage-houses,  d'cJ''*  Now  the  scarcity  of 
ADcient  models  is  easily  accounted  for.  Previously  to  the  Beforma- 
tioD,  the  parsonage-house  being  adapted  to  a  ceUbate  clergy,  was, 
in  most  cases,  extremely  small ;  after  the  Reformation  such  glebe- 
houses  as  were  not  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  through  the  robbery 
of  tithe,  were  doubtless  incorporated  into  larger  structures,  which 
(he  wants  of  a  married  clergy  required.  Many,  doubtless,  that 
fell  into  lay  hands,  became  either  farm-houses  or  the  groundwork 
rf  residences  for  some  of  the  tithe-endowed  squires.  The  Rebel- 
lion, and  above  all,  the  sufferance  of  pluralists  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  together  with  the  gross  neglect  of  the  pastor'^s  office,  served 
to  ruin  the  mass  of  parsonages  that  were  reared  in  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  writer  in  the  "  Ecclesiologist "  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  ourselves  in  finding  many  early  specimens.  *^  Many 
such,^'  he  says,  "  exist  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  their 
diaracter  as  ecclesiastical  structures  contributing,  no  doubt,  to 
eave  them  from  demolition.  We  could  mention  several  in  the 
hnmediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  At  Bamack  is  a  noble 
old  rectory  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  two  miles  northward  is 
another  ancient  one  at  Uffingham,  and  about  as  many  more  to 
the  east  is  a  third,  at  Market  Deeping,  a  fine  old  building,  which 
has  lately  been  restored  and  enlarged  in  strict  ecclesiastical  style. 
There  is  an  ancient  example  also  at  Enfield.^^ 

But  still,  though  ancient  models  may  be  scarce,  there  is  enough 
left  for  the  ecclesiastical  architect  from  which  to  form  his  designs. 
Indeed,  if  he  masters  the  church,  he  will  readily  design  a  parson** 
age.    The  monastic  remains  of  course  supply  him  with  many 
mats-— hints  especially   on  the  subject  of  simplicity  in  their 
domeBtic  portions.     Thus,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
^pnsite  ruin  of  Tinterne,  while  they  remember  the  perfect  harmony 
m  the  whole,  and  the  unity  between  the  more  sacred  and  domestic 
parts,  will  also  remember  the  strong  and  marked  points  of  differ- 
ence between  these  two  portions.     The  moment  we  leave  the 
house  of  prayer  we  have  the  same  style,  but  it  is  exhibited  in  a 
pUner  and  simpler  form ;  the  gorgeousness  of  the  church  is  at 
ftn  end ;  richness,  and  ornament,  and  costly  carving  have  all  been 
exhausted  thereupon :  when  we  pass  to  the  parts  more  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  human  use,  we  see  an  instant  modesty  of  architec- 
ture, if  we  may  use  the  phrase ;  there  is  no  waste  upon  mere 
embellishment;    but,  while  all  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
church,  all  is  simple  and  comparatively  unadorned.    This  striking 
contrast  between  the  sacred  and  domestic  portions,  while  the  most 
perfect  harmony  is  preserved,  is  a  point  which  tho  fiCt^Vivb^V^'^V^ 
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t'  ♦ks  while  he  looks,  will  bear  in  mind,  in  again  connecting  the 
style  of  the  parsonage  with  that  of  the  church. 

And  this  very  absence  of  ornament,  this  studied  plainness  in 
the  pastor's  house,  will  at  once  serve  to  appease  those  who  think 
we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  architectural  extravagance.     We 
say  plainly  we  want  nothing  wasted  on  ornament ;  the  first  point  1 
we  insist  upon  is  solidity ;  the  extravagance  of  solidity  we  are  ^ 
ready  to  advise,  because  it  is  economy  in  the  end.     A  parsonage  ' 
should  be  built  to  last^  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  parsonage ;  • 
thin  walls  are  the  cares  and  ruin  of  incumbents ;  it  is  cruelty  to 
raise  a  cheap  and  flimsy  structure  which  must  somehow  or  other 
be  maintained  or  rebuilt ;  and  a  dwelling  which  is  to  shelter  a 
long  line  of  parish  priests,  with  the  least  waste  of  money,  musf  j 
be  solid  in  the  beginning.     In  many  of  our  modern  churches  we 
are  already  smarting  from  the  dearness  of  cheapness  ;    we  shoulc 
profit  by  experience;   leaky  roofs  and  bulging  walls  warn 
against  a  false  economy ;  we  speak  as  economists  when  we  urgeJ 
solidity  at  any  cost :  if  the  biography  of  many  modern  pasteboara] 
parsonages  were  traced,  the  patchings  of  fifty  years  would 
found  to  have  well  nigh  doubled  the  original  cost  of  the  hoi 
For  the  clergy'*s  sake,  therefore,  it  is  a  positive  duty  that  noi 
but  solid  glebe-houses  should  be  built.     And  in  thus  so  stronj^ 
insisting  upon  solidity  on  the  score  of  economy,  we  are  removii 
a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  ecclesiastical  style ;  tl 
style  is  supposed  to  be  dear ;  so  it  is ;  but  so  is  every  style  if  it  k 
used  in  a  substantial  way,  with  a  view  to  the  wear  and  tear 
time  and  use;    and  yet,  as  every  good  style  demands  solidity, 
every  good  style,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  is  cheap  in  tl 
end. 

But  the  question  of  solidity  leads  us  next  to  the  question 
size.     Goldsmith  seized  hold  of  the  perfect  idea  of  a  parsoi 
when  he  spoke  of  "  the  village  pastor's  modest  mansion.''  A  parij 
priest  should  be  modestly  housed ;  the  "  via  media  "  in  this,  as  iej 
other  matters,  has  been  hard  to  hit ;  we  are  constantly  in  ex- 
tremes ;  some  parsonages  are  too  small,  some  too  large — ^son 
are  halls,  some  are  nutshells ;   there  should  be  neither  halls  nc 
nutshells ;  a  certain  range  should  be  allowed,  but  not  the  extremi 
which  we  now  see.     Small  livings  often  want  larger  houses,  ai 
large  livings  smaller ;   the  one  are  often  underbuilt,  the  oth 
overbuilt.     As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the  pastor's  soba 
wants  are  not  so  much  considered  as  his  income.     Now,  thoushj 
his  clerical  income  should  have  some  influence  in  determining  the, 
size  of  his  house,  it  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  standard,  unless  another 
law  be  passed  which  shall  enforce  the  advancement  of  all  the 
clergy  of  large  families  to  the  large  livings,  and  confine  the  clergy 
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of  small  families  to  the  small  livings.  It  is  clear  that  we  ou^  .t 
not  to  build  either  for  a  family  of  two,  or  for  a  family  of  fourteen. 
Ifo  house  should  cost  as  little  as  400^.,  none  so  much  as  4000/. 
The  law  measures  eveiy  thing  by  the  value  of  the  tithe ;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  wise  law,  but  not  without  its  defects  when  applied 
to  the  extremes  in  point  of  income,  as  it  creates  extremes  in  point 
of  houses.  To  make  a  rough  statement,  without  consideration  of 
bcal  circumstances,  we  should  say  no  parsonage-house,  exclusive 
of  purchase  of  land  if  that  is  necessary,  should  cost  less  than  800?. 
nor  more  than  3000?.,  supposing  always  that  money  to  be  well- 
hid  out  in  good  workmanship  and  good  materials.  Now  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  allows  a  sum  equal  to  only  four  years'  income,  to  be 
raised  on  a  living  of  120?.  per  annum  and  under;  that  is,  the 
use  can  cost  no  more  than  480?.,  unless  funds  be  provided  from 
ieties  or  private  sources.  Unless,  therefore,  such  money  can 
found,  the  house  is  not  built ;  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  says, 
the  law  is  a  dead  letter  f'  the  result  is,  the  incumbent  rents  a 
use.  We  will  suppose  him,  then,  to  pay  the  moderate  rental 
20?.  per  annum,  he  reduces  thereby  his  120?.  to  100?.  per 
um ;  we  will  suppose  the  house  to  be  rented  for  forty  years, 
that  time  the  living  will  virtually  have  paid  800?,  for  the  incum- 
fs  house-room,  and  yet  it  has  not  secured  him  a  house  after 
he  is  where  he  was.  Now  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  allow 
larger  sum  to  be  raised  on  the  smaller  livings,  where  private 
istance  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  time  for  repayment  ex- 
ded  in  proportion.  If  the  house  were  solidly  built  at  first,  we 
ieve  it  would  not  entail  upon  the  incumbents  a  farthing  more 
repair  than  a  cheaper  structure,  which  must  of  necessity  lack 
is  economical  solidity  ;  and  we  have  shown,  that  as  residence  is 
ly  enforced,  so  the  most  moderate  rental  would,  in  forty 
,  devour  a  sum  equal  to  the  erection  of  a  moderately-sized 
tial  glebe-house.  Of  course  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
obtain  private  help  for  the  erection  of  parsonages ;  the  present 
ost  stationary  condition  of  the  endowments  of  the  church, 
es  it  a  great  matter  not  to  trench  upon  those  endowments, 
ially  either  in  small  Uvings,  or  in  those  where  the  population 
excessive,  and  an  immediate  increase  of  clergy  imperatively 
[uired.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  Church-building 
ieties  throw  out  a  Parsonage-building  branch. 
But  while  the  law  gives  but  little  help  in  reality  to  the  small 
'  gs,  it  allows  too  large  an  outlay  on  the  houses  of  large  livings. 
OS  all  which  are  above  1000?.  per  annum  may  spend  to  excess, 
being  able  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  three  years'  income,  A 
ivipg  of  1500?.  a  year,  for  instance,  may  raise  no  less  a  sum  than 
00?#    A  squire's  house  is  the  result.     The  over-small  houaa  ^a 
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^  the  failing  that  leans  to  virtuous  side  ;^^  but  as  we  cannot  pro- 
mote a  clergyman  according  to  the  size  of  his  family,  so  something 
like  a  reasonable  house  should  be  provided,  whatever  the  value  o{ 
the  living  may  be :  he  should  not  be  forced  to  swing  his  children 
in  hammocks,  by  way  of  making  two  rooms  out  of  one.  Much 
less  ought  the  incumbent  of  a  large  living  to  be  able  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  moderation,  and  utterly  to  foi^et  that  character  of  80* 
briety  which  ought  to  break  out  as  well  in  the  appearance  of  hu 
dwelling  as  his  clothes.  Every  parish  priest  shotud  be  lodged  in 
a  comely  and  fitting  house  ;  and  though  we  would  allow  a  certait 
sliding-scale,  according  to  the  value  of  the  living,  yet  we  are  fai 
from  thinking  that  a  clergyman  of  1000^.  per  annum  is  to  sped 
twice  as  much  upon  his  personal  comfort  as  the  clergjrmanol 
500/.,  or  to  have  twice  as  large  a  parsonage.  A  large  living  doef 
not  warrant  full-blown  luxuriousness ;  the  increase  of  means  iifr 
plies  an  increase  of  almsgiving ;  the  well-supported  incumbent  is 
not  to  expand  into  the  squire,  nor  to  house  himself  in  an  immo. 
dest  mansion,  with  graperies,  and  pineries,  and  all  the  super 
fluities  which  pamper  the  men  of  the  world. 

We  confess  that,  of  late  years,  the  chief  tendency  has  been  \A 
over-build ;  the  extreme  has  been  somewhat  more  on  this,  whid 
is  the  worse  side ;  much  private  money  has  been  spent  on  pt^ 
sonages,  and  the  cruelty  of  over-building  has  been  allowed  for  tin 
sake  of  getting  this  private  money.  This,  however,  is  but  ^ort 
sighted  wisdom :  the  funds  of  the  church  will  be  fearfully  wasted, 
in  future  generations,  on  constant  and  extensive  repairs ;  largi 
modern  parsonages  are  often  weak,  as  well  as  large ;  solidity  hii 
been  sacrificed  to  size  ;  the  strength  of  the  walls  to  their  length 
While  we  may  well  welcome  the  expenditure  of  private  meaii% 
yet  that  expenditure  ought  not  to  be  a  whit  less  scrupulouA 
overlooked,  else  we  shall  be  found  to  be  only  "  gaining  a  lofls. 
The  clergy  of  private  fortunes  are  apt  to  build  too  selfishly,  witln 
out  regard  to  their  successors ;  they  like  good  houses  to  live  in| 
they  forget  that  the  two  pockets,  the  private  and  the  cleric  ' 
from  which  they  are  able  to  draw,  may  not  be  possessed  by  ti 
successors ;  that  the  golden  bag  may  be  gone,  and  only  the  silt 
left.  If  it  is  an  evil  state  of  things  to  iiiflict  a  large  hoi 
unsuited  to  a  parish  priest's  simple  mode  of  life,  on  a  large  lii  * 
what  must  it  be  to  overload  a  small  living  with  a  great  im] 
mansion ! 

The  truth  is,   that  the  whole  subject  of  parsonage-builc 
wants  a  closer  and  stricter  inspection,  if  the  three  important 
ments  of  style^  solidity^  and  size^  are  duly  to  be  kept  in  sij 
Till  we  have  an  increase  of  bishops,  we  can  hardly  hope  for 
inspection  that  is  required.     The  bishops  have  not  the  time 
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wade  through  the  details  of  the  plans  submitted  them ;  the  criti- 
cism is  nominal;  the  seal  of  sanction  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
We  do  not  say  that  improvement  is  impossible  even  now ;  for, 
while  an  increase  of  bishops  would  secure  a  close  and  careful 
scnitiny  of  every  plan,  there  are  matters  which  bishops,  whatever 
their  number,  must  either  take  on  trust,  or  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  professional  men.  According  to  Mr.  Gibbons,  whose  work  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 

^*  The  bishop  has  authority,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  visit  each  of 
the  clergy  in  his  diocese,  and  to  view  the  state  of  repair  of  the  churches, 
Qansion,  houses,  fences,  &c« ;  and  if  there  be  any  dilapidations,  he 
dioald  admonish  the  parson  to  repair  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
tenefice.  In  this  respect,  the  archdeacon  is  the  bishop's  assistant ;  he 
ll  called  •  oculus  episcopi.*  The  archdeacon  ought  personally  to  visit 
•very  church  and  mansion-house  within  his  archdeaconry  every  three 
years,  and  cause  them  to  be  surveyed,  and  if  dilapidated,  should  pro- 
ceed, by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  enforce  repairs." 

Now,  if  the  bishop  is  thus  bound  to  notice  the  state  of  the  par- 
vmage,  when  it  is  built,  whether  himself  or  through  his  eye,  the 
archdeacon,  he  is,  of  course,  bound  to  see  that  a  new  parsonage  is 
poperly  built  at  first.  But  an  increase  of  bishops  will  not  help 
Ikem  to  understand  the  art  of  building.  They  might  criticise 
luiellently  the  size  of  the  house,  but  of  the  material  and  work- 
ip  they  would  know  nothing;  their  archdeacons  are  of 
ity  no  judges  of  timber ;  they  have  not  been  trained  as 
ders  or  surveyors ;  they  might  look  solemnly  at  bad  weather- 
e,  and  pronounce  it  good;  they  might  launch  unadvisedly 
official  eulogiums  on  American  de^u.  If  there  were  200 
ops,  they  would  all  need  a  professional  surveyor  to  help  them 
Aeir  judgment ;  and  thus  the  bishops,  as  they  are,  might  at 
engage  another  eye  besides  the  archdeacon^s,  and  enjoy  at 
the  advantage  of  strictly  professional  advice.  It  would  be  a 
t  comfort  and  a  great  security  to  the  clergy,  if  a  diocesan  sur- 
er were  employed  to  examine  the  contracts,  fee,  for  new  par- 
ges,  and  to  report  to  the  bishop  upon  the  execution  of  the 
k,  when  all  was  finished.  A  gigantic  amount  of  future  dilapi- 
ons  would  be  saved,  if  the  erection  of  a  sound  substantial 
se  were  thus  secured. 

It  is  very  possible  to  spend  not  only  800?.  but  8000?.  upon  a 

and  to  have  a  bad,  flimsy  structure  after  all.     The  sum 

and  spent  is  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  excellence  or  the 

ity  of  the  dweUing.     We  may  see  houses  every  day  which 

1000?.  as  sound,  as  stable,  as  likely  to  stand  the  war  of  time, 

those  that  have  cost  double  the  sum;  sdl  de^^end^  \y^Qiw\^^ 
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choice  of  architect  and  builder.  If  this  is  left  to  the  clergy, 
are  mostly  but  little  versed  in  building  business,  they  ma 
easily  deceived.  They  are  not  the  best  men  of  business  at 
time.  There  are  great  mysteries  in  stone  and  virood ;  one  p 
to  the  bewildered  incumbent  looks  the  very  brother  of  the  ot 
his  eye  is  not  practised  in  quarries,  and  a  porous  stone  is  c 
comely  to  look  upon.  Even  if  we  suppose  him,  by  a  rare  ohi 
to  have  secured  good  materials  for  his  house,  there  are  many  ^ 
of  putting  those  materials  together;  and  the  stability  of  the  si 
ture  depends  as  much  upon  the  mode  of  building  as  on  the  n 
rial  employed.  What  greater  picture  of  puzzlement  or  dis 
can  be  seen  than  a  young  incumbent  with  a  contract  in  his  h 
and  a  builder  at  his  side  I  It  would  be  a  great  release  if  he 
the  aid  of  a  diocesan  surveyor,  a  professional  counsellor,  to 
on  his  behalf  with  his  architect  and  builder,  to  watch  his  inter 
and  to  see  that  the  work  was  duly  and  strongly  done.  1 
gladly  would  he  accede  to  any  rule  which  provided  for  the 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  that  surveyor  out  of  the  sum  raisec 
the  parsonage.  Both  the  bishop  and  the  parochial  clerg; 
some  such  system,  would  feel  themselves  armed  against  the 
of  designing,  and  the  blunders  of  ignorant  builders. 

So,  again,  as  to  style ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  bis) 
whatever  their  number  might  be,  should  be  always  judges  of  s 
In  this  case,  while  they  might  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  e 
siastical  style,  they  might  see  by  deputy,  and  by  obtaining  a  i 
eye  ably  criticise  therewith.  In  every  diocese  there  migh 
some  authorized  architectural  board,  acting  as  the  third  '^  o< 
episcopi,^^  and  reporting  upon  all  plans,  whether  for  church 
parsonage-houses.  A  "  voluntary  system''  is  at  present  at  v 
which  might  be  moulded  into  an  authorized  form ;  and  the  va 
architectural  societies  now  in  existence  might  formally  be 
stituted  architectural  boards,  with  full  powers  from  the  bit 
No  church,  no  parsonage  should  be  built  without  its  seal  o: 
proval  upon  the  design.  It  is  only  in  such  ways  that  we 
secure  structures  worthy  of  their  purpose ;  and  we  are  sad 
want  of  some  system  of  control.  Tasteless  men  may  in( 
their  tasteless  freaks  on  private  buildings ;  they  may  maish  u] 
Grecian  and  Chinese,  have  Corinthian  porticos  and  Egyi 
doors,  confuse  the  eye  with  verandahs  and  arabesques ;  it  is 
private  act  of  architectural  lunacy ;  but  ecclesiastical  buildings  < 
ecclesiastical  guardianship,  and  should  be  secure  from  the  i 
ence  of  perverse  architectural  conceptions.  The  tasteless  im 
bent  should  be  unable  to  plant  a  perennial  eyesore  on  his  gl 
and  as  it  is  not  his  own  house  with  which  he  deals,  he  ha 
right  to  make  it  or  to  do  with  it  what  he  likes. 
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There  must  have  been  those  in  olden  times  who  were  wholly 
imoved  and  unimpressed  by  the  power  of  a  sublime  architecture, 
id  cared  not  what  form  even  a  church  assumed ;  the  feeling  for 
chitecture,  like  that  for  music,  is  a  gift ;  all  persons  have  not 
dry  gift;  there  were  others  who  were  doubtless  not  only  defi- 
ant in  a  sense,  but,  passing  beyond  the  intermediate  state  of 
liflerence,  had  a  distorted  and  crooked  sense,  and  would  have 
oiced  in  the  erection  of  offensive  structures.  But  sound  taste 
smiled  both  these  states  of  mind,  forced  the  indifferent  to 
3pt  a  beauty  which  they  could  not  feel,  and  violently  suppressed 
5  ebullitions  of  the  active  lover  of  the  hideous.  We  accord- 
^y  see  neither  marks  of  indifference  nor  outbreaks  of  bad  taste. 
mehow  or  other,  neither  want  of  taste  nor  bad  taste  were  suf- 
ed  to  develop  themselves  on  the  works  of  the  church.  So 
>iild  it  be  now. 
But  till  we  approach  something  like  system  in  these  matters, 

would  simply  recommend  those  who  are  willing  to  take  our  ad- 
le  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  good  ecclesiastical  architects, 
the  understanding  that  the  plans  should  be  submitted  to  the 
qpection  of  some  architectural  society.  Having  taken  these 
^ps,  let  them  above  all  refrain  from  meddling  with  the  plans 
tder  the  well-meant  idea  of  improving  them.  Many  a  good 
Bign  is  marred  by  the  inroads  of  an  ill-informed  amateur.  If 
ev  build  by  contract,  let  them  always  avoid  the  lowest  offer, 
kd  be  careful  to  select  builders  of  name  and  capital.  It  would 
» a  great  matter  to  throw  parsonages,  and  schools,  and  alms- 
loses,  as  well  as  churches,  into  the  nands  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
lets ;  for,  with  such  a  prospect  of  work  before  them,  we  should 
I  able  to  secure  and  consecrate  the  services  of  the  most  able  and 
Kwerful  minds  which  are  often  unwillingly  compelled  to  turn 
ide  and  disturb  the  nobler  current  of  their  thoughts  by  design- 
ig  villas,  banking-houses,  and  clubs.  We  should  also  rejoice  to 
le  the  several  architectural  societies  inviting  attention  to  the 
Ittrgonage-house  in  a  more  prominent  and  determined  way.  The 
lose  of  church-building  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the 
Mmediate  discussion  of  this  kindred  subject. 
•  But  we  cannot  indulge  in  expectations  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
pKBonages,  nor  behold  the  tide  so  decidedly  and  strongly  set  that 
Hjy  without  feeling  that  there  is  an  imperative  and  increasing 
numd  for  a  complete  change  in  the  law  of  dilapidation.  The 
*iy  mention  of  "  dilapidation'^  is  likely  to  give  a  galvanic  shock 
\  every  clerical  Arame ;  every  clerical  reader,  we  are  sure,  is 
^iaed  with  a  sharp  mental  twinge  as  his  eye  falls  on  that  ominous 
*>iii.  An  unfathomable  abyss,  a  yawning,  horrid,  and  insatiable 
^^fy  in  which  guineas  and  bank-notes  haS  been  plunged  for  ccut 
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times  without  diminishinflr  its  depth,  seems  to  be  revealed  t 
clerical  imagination  as  the  sound  of  '*  dilapidation'^^  vexe 
startled  ear.  We  are  apt  to  hear  of  ^'  the  glorious  uncert 
of  the  law;**^  the  superlative  degree  of  uncertainty,  the 
uncertain  of  uncertainties,  seems  to  be  reached  in  this  sni 
Whether  through  the  eccentricities  or  the  iffnoranoe  of  survc 
there  is  no  guarding  against  heavy  sums  U)t  dilapidation, 
question  is  involved  in  profound  obscurity.  Oare  and  careles 
seem  often  to  fare  alike ;  and  some  incumbents  grow  despc 
and  let  their  parsonage  take  its  course,  calculating  that  ca 
want  of  care  may  be  equally  costly  in  the  end. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  system  in  the  whole  n 
of  dilapidation ;  the  Ghuroh  has  ceased  to  act  in  any  official 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon  is  now  confio 
the  ecclesiastical  person,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  house  as 
we  know  not  an  instance  in  modem  times  in  which  an  archd 
has  officially  appeared  as  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  dilapidatiofli 
parsonage.  It  is  a  public  matter,  yet  practically  it  is  treat 
a  private  matter ;  the  in-coming  and  out-going  parties  are  1 
fight  it  out  between  themselves.  The  Ghuroh  does  not  intei 
no  authorized  officer  sees  that  justice  is  done  at  the  deal 
departure  of  an  incumbent,  or  tluit  due  dilapidations  are  da 
or  that  the  money  so  obtained  is  discreetly  spent.  The  in-cc 
parson  has  to  guard  a  public  interest,  and  enters  on  a  trust 
perty ;  yet  the  Ohurch,  whose  property  it  is,  leaves  him  t 
own  devices.  He  is  a  stranger,  commonly,  in  the  neighbour! 
he  chooses  his  surveyor  as  b^t  he  can ;  the  out-going  pai 
the  same  way  chooses  his  surveyor ;  and  each,  with  a  great  m 
of  legal  responsibility,  leaves  the  surveyors  to  wage  the  war. 
desire  to  be  just ;  but  by  the  word  of  their  respective  sun 
whether  just  or  unjust,  they  abide.  The  clergy  are  happily  a 
to  law ;  rather  than  go  to  law  they  or  their  families  some 
pay  an  exorbitant  sum  to  the  in-coming  party,  demanded  thi 
the  surveyor''s  counsel,  and  not  known  by  the  in-coming 
to  be  exorbitant ;  sometimes  the  in-coming  party  receive  less 
should  be  asked  for  the  same  cause.     Surveyors 

"  like  our  watches  are ; 
None  go  just  aright,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

Let  us  just  put  a  few  instances,  familiar  to  every  clergyoM 
which  the  present  want  of  system  is  continually  creating  har 
and  distress.  A  new  incumbent  enters  upon  his  living,  ol 
the  services  of  the  best  surveyor  he  can  hear  of,  demands  o 
out-going  party  the  sum  awarded  by  the  surveyor,  gets  wh 
demands,  spends  it  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  is  careful  ( 
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house,  and,  conscious  of  his  faithful  stewardship,  thinks  there  will 
be  but  little  to  pay  to  his  successor,  either  at  his  voidance  of  the 
living  or  at  his  death.  At  last,  after  a  short  incumbency,  he 
dies.  To  the  consternation  of  his  family,  an  immense  sum  is 
claimed  for  dilapidation.  It  is  proved  that,  in  their  relative's 
ignorance  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  employed  but  an  indifferent 
surveyor ;  that  where  he  got  200^.,  he  ought  to  have  got  400?. 
There  is  no  remedy ;  the  immense  dilapidations  must  be  paid. 
No  blame  whatever  can  possibly  attach  to  the  in-coming  clergy- 
man, who  feels  the  hardness  of  the  case  upon  his  predecessor ; 
bnt,  being  in  possession  of  trust  property,  must  be  faithful  to  the 
Oiurch. 

Asain,  we  will  suppose  an  incumbent  to  have  obtained  for 
dilapidation  what  was  right  and  fair ;  he  spends  it  as  his  builder 
feoommends  ;  he  thinks  it  judiciously  spent ;  he  continues  to  his 
death  to  be  careful  of  his  house.  It  is  then  discovered  he  had 
been  ill  advised  in  the  easpenditwre ;  that  the  money  was  sufficient 
fiir  needful  repair,  but  had  been  ill  laid  out  on  unnecessary 
things.  His  family  are  the  sufferers  for  an  honest  but  misdirected 
expenditure. 

Aeain,  an  incumbent  dies  insolvent.  His  successor  can  get  no 
dih^idations  whatever.  The  house  is  in  a  wretched  state ;  he 
does  what  he  can.  After  an  incumbency  of  moderate  length,  he 
fies: — 

'*  fle  is  liable,"  says  Mr.  Gibbons, ''  not  merely  for  the  dilapidations 
vbich  the  premises  have  sustained  during  his  own  incumbency,  but  for 
tvery  defect  of  reparation  which  may  be  found  at  the  time  the  premises 
ire  surveyed,  whether  it  accrued  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  or,  says 
Ksbop  Gibson,  during  the  vacancy  after  the  expiration  of  his  incum- 
bency. This,  in  some  cases,  the  Bishop  admits,  may  operate  with 
Ittrdship,  especially  when  an  incumbent  dies  insolvent,  and  the  suc- 
oenor  occupies  the  benefice  but  for  a  short  time." 

Now,  we  have  not  been  inventing  unlikely  cases,  nor  building 
Miles  of  misery  in  the  air.  They  are  such  as  constantly  occur. 
While  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  lasts,  they 
ftiist  continue  to  occur ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compute 
the  sums  which,  after  they  have  been  paid,  are  wasted  in  injudi- 
tioos  repairs.  Unless  the  clergy  are  apprenticed  to  buildere,  and 
take  a  surveyor's  degree,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  provide 
tninst  the  injustice  which  is  undesignedly  inflicted  on  them  in  all 
tfie  various  cases  of  dilapidation. 

But,  while  we  condemn  as  utterly  false  in  principle,  and  utterly 
hiinous  in  effect,  the  private  manner  in  which  dilapidations  are 
letUed  and  spent,  we  are  not  disposed  to  expose  a  disease  without 
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at  any  rate  suggesting  a  remedy.  The  radical  defect  of 
present  system  is  the  utter  absence  of  any  official  control 
surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Now,  we  spoke  befcu 
a  diocesan  surveyor ;  we  showed  the  necessity  of  such  an  ofi 
in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  sure  the  new  parsonages 
substantially  and  properly  biult ;  though  in  the  case  of  m 
raised  under  Gilbert^s  Act,  there  is  some  sort  of  system  of  su 
insisted  on,  a  house  of  whatever  size  may  be  built  by  pd 
means,  and  ill  built  too,  and  that  house  must  be  sustained, 
would  extend,  then,  the  powers  of  this  second  "oculus  episcc 
and,  as  he  has  witnessed  the  original  completion  of  the  nousi 
would  make  it  a  part  of  his  office  to  inspect  every  parsonage 
every  six  years,  to  report  upon  its  state,  and  to  order,  u 
authority  of  the  bishop,  all  necessary  repairs,  which  shal 
executed  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  survey.  The  exfi 
of  the  surveyor,  who  should  be  paid  according  to  time,  or  at 
rate  not  according  to  the  amount  of  repair  to  be  done,  si 
be  defrayed  by  the  incumbents ;  and  when  we  consider  the  i 
rity  they  would  have  against  any  large  amount  of  dilapidatioi 
such  a  system  were  vigorously  carried  out,  those  expenses  v 
be  cheenully  paid.  The  immense  sums  now  paid  for  dUapida 
arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact,  that  such  long  pe 
intervene  between  one  survey  and  another,  in  which  d 
unchecked  or  unobserved,  is  gradually  stealing  on.  No  si 
takes  place  during  an  incumbency ;  that  process  is  confin 
the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  the  incumbent  is  left  to  himsc 
mend  or  to  let  down  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  we  I 
that  the  tendency  is  always  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  n 
Twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years  will  often  pass  over  the  he 
a  parsonage  without  any  inspection  whatsoever.  Here  h 
great  mistake,  and  here  the  cause  of  great  final  expense 
loss.  A  system  of  continual  repair  ought  to  be  carried  on ;  { 
we  leave  the  occupants  to  themselves,  without  any  official 
periodical  oversight,  it  is  against  human  nature  to  expect 
"  the  stitch  in  time,''  which  "  saves  nine,''  should  be  always 
pulously  made. 

If  a  six  years'  official  inspection  were  made,  and  all  nece 
repairs  immediately  enforced,  these  three  great  advantages  \ 
ensue : — 1.  The  prospect  of  the  surveyor's  visit  would  be  a  ii 
some  spur  to  a  continual  watchfulness  over  the  building, 
orders  would  be  anticipated ;  all  cracks,  rents,  leaks,  &c.  se 
ably  stopped;  in  short,  every  thing  done  at  once  that 
desired,  instead  of  lingering  resolutions  to  mend,  which  give 
for  the  increasing  hunger  of  decay.  2.  An  incumbent  would 
^  security  that  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  or  death  there  ^ 
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be  but  SIX  years'  damage  to  be  made  good,  if  the  last  orders  of 
the  surveyor  were  obeyed ;  and  at  the  utmost  but  seven  years' 
damage,  if  he  resigned  or  died  befoi*e  the  last  orders  could  be 
obeyed.     In  short,  no  great  sum  would  be  required  at  any  one 
time,  no  great  degree  of  damage  allowed,  though  lesser  bills  of 
Tepair  woul<}  be  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  an  incum- 
"bency.     This  piecemeal  expenditure  is  of  course  a  far  cheaper 
q^Btem  to  those  who  depend  chiefly  on  a  life-income,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  timely  repair  to  the  building  itself. 
3.  A  remedy  would  be  provided  against  the  hardship  sufiered  by 
incumbents  who  succeed  insolvents.  "  The  revenues,''  said  Judge 
Bay  ley,  **  of  the  benefice  are  given  as  a  provision,  not  for  a  clergy- 
man only,  but  also  for  a  suitable  residence  for  that  clergyman." 
While,  then,  the  clergyman  holds  the  benefice,  he  ought  to  be 
compelled  during  that  tenure  to  spend  a  necessary  portion  of  that 
Tevenue  on  repair ;  the  diocesan  surveyor's  report  being  received 
by  the  bishop,  the  incumbent  would  be  compelled,  even  if  it  came 
to  a  partial  sequestration,  to  spend  what  was  required.     It  would 
be  no  hardship,  however  poor  he  might  be ;  for  he  holds,  not  pri- 
vate, but  Church  property ;  and  because  of  his  poverty,  his  par- 
sonage must  not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  those  revenues  which 
'•;  were  given  for  its  preservation.     As  it  is,  it  is  not  till  after  his 
•   death  that  any  thing  is  done  ;  measures  are  then  taken,  when  it 
k  too  late,  to  obtain  from  his  private  estate  what  ought  to  have 
eome  from  his  ecclesiastical  estate;  his  ecclesiastical  revenues 
have  not  been  spent  on  his  ecclesiastical  house ;  those  revenues 
are  gone ;  his  private  estate  yields  nothing ;  and  his  successor 
inherits  a  ruin  which  he  is  forced  to  repair.     If  repair  in  the 
y  tourse  of  tenure  were  compulsory,  it  would  be  but  demanding 
what  is  just  from  the  incumbent,  and  securing  justice  to  his 
successor. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  says,  that  a  visitation  every  third 
f  year  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  or  of  his  "  oculus,"  the  archdeacon. 
)'■  Sut  if  the  number  of  bishops  were  so  great  that  they  were  able 
\   to  effect  a  triennial  visitation  of  every  church  and  parsonage- 
-    house ;  and  if  their  sense  of  duty  was  equal  to  that  ability,  still 
they  would  need  the  assistance  of  a  professional  surveyor.     When 
E    the  crackied  wall  opens  its  mouth,  and  cries  for  repair ;  when  the 
b  bifiliop  has  to  put  up  his  umbrella  in  the  bed-room  to  shield  himself 
from  the  rain  that  streams  through  the  leaky  roof,  the  case  is 
-  plain  enough ;  but  there  are  other  less  obvious,   but  not  less 
fearful  evils  glazed  and  smoothed  and  plastered  over,  which  the 
episcopal  or  archidiaconal  eye  is  little  likely  to  discern,  and  of 
which  the  incumbent  himself  may  be  ignorant.     We  want  not  to 
dispense  with  the  bishop's  visitation;  on  the  contrary;  for  we 
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feel  meet  strongly  how  valuable  it  would  be,  especially  as  regards 
the  church  ;  for  tie  would  there  judge  of  matters  quite  beyond  a 
surveyor'^s  ken,  peculiarly  belonging  to  his  spiritual  office,  such  as 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  church,  the  regard  or  neglect  of 
ecclesiastical  proprieties,  the  provision  or  want  of  provision  of  fit 
seats  for  the  poor.  But  we  feel  that  he  also  wants,  both  for 
church  and  parsonage,  an  able  surveyor  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  walls,  roofs,  timber,  &c.,  and  other  such  matters  as  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand,  and  must  therefore  sound  and  probe 
through  some  such  deputy. 

But  we  would  still  Airther  extend  the  duties  of  this  diocesan 
surveyor.  At  eveiy  voidance  of  a  living,  whether  by  death  or 
resignation,  it  should  be  a  part  of  his  duty  instantly  to  inspect 
the  parsonage-house,  and  to  report  to  the  archdeacon  the  amount 
due  for  dilapidation.  That  amount  ought  to  be  officially  claimed 
of  the  out-going  party  by  the  archdeacon,  and  by  him  paid  over 
into  the  new  incumbenf's  hands.  Supposing  a  year  allowed  ibr 
the  execution  of  the  repaid :  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  diocesan 
surveyor  ought  to  inspect  the  outlay  of  the  dilapidation-monej, 
take  possession  of  the  receipted  accounts,  and  examine  the  man* 
ner  of  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  first  survey  should  be 
paid  by  the  out-going  party,  the  second  by  the  new  incumbent ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  surveyor  should  be  paid  according  to  time, 
not  according  to  the  value  of  money  demanded  for  or  spent  on 
repairs.  This  official  survey  on  every  voidance  would  save  all 
personal  collision  between  the  out-going  and  in-coming  parties ; 
the  Church  would  be  duly  acting  through  her  own  officer ;  and 
both  parties  would  be  better  satisfied  from  the  very  official  cha- 
racter of  the  process.  A  power  of  appeal  against  the  surveyor's 
report  should  of  course  be  allowed ;  though  such  handsome  remu- 
neration should  be  ofiered  to  the  surveyor  as  to  claim  the  services 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  competent  men. 

If  an  accurate  recoixi  were  kept  in  the  surveyor's  office  of  the 
sums  spent  after  the  periodical  surveys,  and  another  record  kept 
of  the  sums  claimed,  obtained,  and  spent  at  every  voidance,  we 
should  have  a  perfect  biography  of  every  parsonage-house.  The 
clergy  would  be  able  at  once  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  the 
times  of  their  predecessors.  Such  a  record  would  be  invaluable 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

Now  even  if  the  system  of  periodical  surveys  be  deemed  fanci- 
ful and  impracticable,  we  feel  there  is  the  strongest  call  for  an 
official  survey  of  every  parsonage-house  at  the  death  or  departure 
of  every  incumbent,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  pri- 
vate matter,  full,  as  it  is,  of  personal  unpleasantness  and  of  inse- 
curity, and  from  the  very  irregular  manner  in  which  these  privato 
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surveys  are  and  ever  will  be  conducted,  involving  Church  property 
in  much  ruin  and  neglect.     The  system  we  have  proposed,  we 
would  urge  most  strongly  on  the  attention  of  our  clerical  readers, 
and  we  wish  that  those  high  in  office  would  at  any  rate  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  some  plan  or  some  sys- 
tem might  be  quickly  brought  into  action.     Any  system  would 
be  a  boon.     Whatever  gives  ease  and  security  in  temporal  affairs 
to  the  parochial  clergy  in  these  times,  is  an  important  step.     Ab 
ihB  law  is  good  which  compels  their  residence  in  the  heart  of 
their  flock,  as  the  spirit  is  good  which  makes  them  desire  what 
the  law  commands,  so  ought  they  to  be  protected  from  all  hard- 
ship and  uncertainty  as  regards  their  official  places  of  residence. 
The  due  preservation  of  those  houses  with  the  least  possible 
waste,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  justice  to  the  various  occu- 
pants, ought  by  some  legal  and  authorized  process  to  be  secured. 
It  is  now  time  to  give  all  encouragement  to  parsonage-building 
and  parsonage-sustentation.    We  know  how  much  the  strength 
of  the  Church  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  the  parochial  system,  and 
we  are  all  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  vigour  and  regularity  with 
which  that  machinery  is  acting;  but  the  system  is  incomplete 
while  the  pastor  has  either  no  suitable  residence,  or  while  be  may 
suffer  a  thousand  hardships  in  its  preservation. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Life  of  J ea-h  Paul  F.  Bichter,  compiled  J 
'carious  sources;    together  with  his  Autobiography^  ircMd 
from  the  German.     2  Vols.     London,  1843. 

2.  Walt  and  Vult ;  or^  The  Twins :  translated  from  the  Fhgdf 
of  Jean  Paul,  Jy  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Jean  Pai 
2  Vob.     Boston  and  New  York,  1846. 

3.  Flower^  Fruity  and  Thorn  Pieces;  or^  The  Married  Life^  Ik 
and  Wedding  of  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor^  Firmian  Stanii 
Siebenids.  By  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  BicHTsm.  Tr 
lated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Henry  Noel.  2  \ 
London,  1845. 

The  conquests  achieved  by  literary  genius  over  the  impeneti 
dulness  which  is,  in  the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  in  the  dar 
ages,  the  portion  of  the  general  mass  of  humankind,  are, 
other  great  conquests,  not  the  work  of  a  moment :  the  da; 
which  the  victory  is  decided  and  proclaimed  is  preceded  by  n 
a  conflict  of  doubtful  issue,  and  many  a  forlorn  hope  has  t( 
led  on  before  a  breach  can  be  effected  in  the  massive  fortificai 
of  intellectual  impassibility.  Such  forlorn  hopes  are  the  vai 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  to  the  Ed| 
reading  public,  by  translations  and  biographies,  one  of  the  i 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  what  may  well  be  termed 
German  brotherland. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  proceeded,  some  twent;^  years 
from  no  mean  pen,  that  of  the  veteran  of  German  criticism  in 
field  of  English  literature.     By  two  reviews  of  the  two  print 
biographies  of  the  author,  the  one  authentic\  the  other  ape 

*  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  PauVs  Leben,  which  contains  the  autobiography  of 
Paul,  in  the  form  of  humoristic  lectures,  extending,  however,  no  further  tha 
boyhood ;  followed  by  the  continuation  of  his  history  by  his  intimate  personall 
and  literary  confidant,  Otto,  who  himself,  also,  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  b 
died  a  few  months  after  Jean  Paul,  from  grief,  it  is  said,  for  the  loss  of  his  t 
The  conclusion  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F^rster,  Jean  Paul's  son-in-law,  to  im 
after  Otto's  death,  the  completion  both  of  his  biography,  and  of  the  complete  « 
of  his  works,  was  committed.  The  first  volumes  of  this  biography  were  revi 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review.  The  article  is  reprinted  i 
second  volume  of  Carlyle's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
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phal*,  and  by  translations  of  several  short  pieces',  Mr*  Thomas 
Carlyle  brought  the  English  public  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Bichter,  and  gave  them  some  little  ^'  taste  of 
his  quality.''  He  was  followed  oy  Kenney,  from  whose  pen 
appeared  at  Dresden,  1839,  a  translation  of  ^^  The  Death  of  an 
Angel,''  and  of  a  large  number*of  short  pieces,  selected  from  the 
woras  of  Jean  Paul,  together  with  "  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character ;"  and  now  we  have  before  us  from  an  American  pen, 
in  an  English  reprint*,  a  "  Life  of  Jean  Paul,"  in  two  volumes, 
followed  by  a  translation  of  his  Flegeljdhre^  from  the  same  pen ; 
and  furthermore  a  translation  of  Siehenkds^  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Noel.  As  we  shall  find  opportunities  of  dropping  an  obiter 
didum  on  the  merits  of  these  productions,  we  shall  not  detain  our 
readers  by  criticisms  upon  the  copies  from  that  further  and  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  originals  to  which  we  shall  endeavour,  as 
far  as  is  possible  within  our  limits,  to  introduce  them.  Neither 
do  we  propose  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  life  of 

*  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter^i  Lehen,  nebst  Characterisiio  seiner  Werke,  von  Hein- 

fidk  Dorinff,  Gotha,  1826.     Of  this  production  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  an  account  in 

Ko.  XCI.  of  the  Eitinhurgh  Review  ;  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Miscella* 

lues.    Ddring  himself  published,  in  1830,  a  second  and  enlarged,  but  scarcely 

{■proved  edition  of  this  biographical  compilation,  against  which  Jean  Paul's  widow 

ttntimed  the  public  by  advertisement. 

'  A  translation  of  Jean  PauPs  Review  of  Madame  de  Stall's  Germany,  was  given 
\(J  Mr.  Carlyle  in  Nos.  I.  and  IV .  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Meond  volume  of  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  and  the  third  volume  of 
Us  ^  German  Romances "  contains  a  translation  of  '^  Army-Chaplain  Sckmdzle^i 
Journey  to  Fl'dtz,'*  and  of  the  «  Life  of  Qitintut  Fixlein.*' 

*  The  English  reprint  forms  part  of  ^  The  Catholic  Series,"  the  object  of  which, 
^  are  told,  is  to  '*  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism  in  spirit."  For  this  purpose, 
Mter  alia,  an  *^  Ideal  Head  "  is  placed  on  the  title-page  of  each  number,  which,  in 
Mr  rimplicity,  we  were  on  the  point  of  mistaking  for  a  bad  likeness  of  Jean  Paul, 
^vlieii  our  eye  was  caught  by  the  announcement  that  it  is  **  taken,  with  consider- 
sUe  modifications,  from  De  la  Roche's  picture  of  Christ."  As  a  specimen  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  galimatias  of  infidelity  is  carried,  even  in  England,  we  tran* 
Kribe  the  following  explanatory  remarks  on  this  "  Ideal  Head :" — *'  An  attempt 
^  previously  made  to  symbolize  the  idea  of  spiritual  Self-reliance  and  Progres- 
■OD,  hot  nothing  was  produced  that  was  deemed  adequately  expressive,  or  appli- 
^e,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  series  ;  hence,  the  present  engraving  was  adopted, 
M  spedaUy  because  it  was  intended  by  the  artist  to  express  the  idea  of  Jesus 
^ffiit,  (for  that  must  always  be  imaginary,)  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest 
idul  of  humanity,  and  tkut  of  a  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  its  highest  historical 
nikUiation.  In  prefixing  this  engraving  to  each  number  of  the  Catholic  Series,  it  is 
JMeoded — ^by  the  absence  of  passion — by  the  profound  intellectual  power — the 
kaeficent  and  loveful  nature,  and  the  serene  and  spiritual  beauty  therein  portrayed 
Ho  awaken  in  the  beholder  a  self-consciousness  of  the  like  qualities  in  a  greater  or 
kn  degree ;  and  to  imply  the  necessity  of  aspiration  and  progress,  in  order  to 
vilbld  and  realize  the  nature  which  the  artist  has  essayed  to  express  in  this 
i4eal  image ;  and  as  a  contributory  means  to  this  end,  the  Catholic  Series  is  issued." 
If  the  world  should  last  long  enough  for  a  future  antiquary  to  collect  specimens 
of  the  different  ^nem  and  <pfcu»  of  **  Catholicity,"  which  have  been  spawned  by 
Um  nineteenth  century,  ihe  collection  willj  we  iancy^  turn  out  something  exceed* 
iogiy  rare  and  curioos. 
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Jean  Paul,  of  which  as  much  as  can  be  compressed  into  a  brief 
sketch  has  already  been  told,  and  well  told,  by  Mr.  Garlyle'. 
The  history  of  genius  working  out  its  powers  under  the  presrare 
of  worldly  disadvantages,  and  struggling  into  greatness  and  fami. 
through  a  long  continuance  of  overwhelming  adversity,  is  ind  ^ 
an  interesting  and  a  highly-instructive  theme:    but  still 
interesting,  and  replete  with  instruction  of  a  yet  deeper  sort,  is 
history  of  a  mind  groping  through  the  darkness  of  human  i 
after  the  lidbt  of  heaven^s  truth ;  endued  with  an  instinct  of 
too  powernil  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  lights  by  which 
sophic  thought  and  poetic  enthusiasni  are  endeavouring  i 
our  German  neighbours  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  torcki 
Crod'^s  truth,  and  yet  kept  back  from  seeking  the  light  of  ' 
truth  where  alone  it  can  be  found,  by  prejudices,  the  existence  < 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  a  very  great  measure  at  the  door  of  ' 
who  announce  themselves  to  the  world  as  its  depositaries 
heralds. 

Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Jean  Paul.     In  his  earliest  years, 
the  verge  of  boyhood,  a  deep  touch  of  religious  sentiment  aceo 
panied  his  first  communion ;  but  when  the  luxuriant  growth 
his  mind  and  heart  in  youth,  and  the  full  ripe  power  of  all ' 
faculties  in  manhood,  would  have  required  the  strong  meat 
Christian  grace  and  truth  to  sustain  them,  the  leanness  and  ' 
ness  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  failed  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
mind,  while  the  cold  and  barren  forms  of  Lutheran  worahip 
like  the  negative  pole  of  the  magnet  upon  his  warm  heart  and 
deeply  poetic  soul.     Thus  became  he  an  easy  prey  to  the  sedt 
tions  of  that  idolatry  of  genius  which  was  at  its  height  in 
many  when  Jean  PauPs  mind  awoke  to  the  great  questions  of 
and  which,  when  afterwards  by  his  own  literary  productions 
rose  into  notice,  placed  himself  also  among  the  idols  in  the 
of  literary  fame.     But  although  both  a  worshipper  and  an  i( 
that  temple,  neither  its  worship  nor  ihe  faith  on  which  it 
founded  could  quench  his  souFs  deep  thirst  for  a  higher  and 
heavenly  life ;  and  we  find  him  who  had  become  a  free-thinl 
soon  as  he  began  to  think  at  all,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  manhc 
and  when  he  was  full  of  years,  before  the  gates  of  death  and 
portals  of  the  invisible  world,  struggling  to  give  to  that  W( 
reality  within  his  breast.     One  of  his  most  interesting  w< 
wiitten  in  the  very  acme  of  his  literary  strength  and  fame,  ' 
of  the  great  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  a  i 
and  BiSl  maturer  work  on  the  same  subject  was  commenced  h 

^  In  the  article  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review,  reprinted  in  to!,  ii.  of  V 
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3n  the  day  on  which  he  was  bereaved  of  his  only  son,  a 
ul  youth  of  nineteen,  whose  premature  end  was  accelerated 
[ritual  struggles  surpassing  his  bodily  strength.  This  latter 
especially,  which  was  left  incomplete,  wten,  five  years  after, 
overtooK  the  author  in  the  blindness  occasioned  by  the 
N  of  his  bereavement,  is  a  touching  attestation  of  the  flame 
>e  and  faith  which  was  glimmering  in  his  soul,  and  which 
ii  for  the  heavenly  oil  that  would  have  kindled  it  into  dazzling 
bness.  As  we  behold  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  that  work 
ipon  Jean  PauPs  bier  by  his  mourning  friends  and  admirers, 
iem  to  see  the  soul,  which  in  its  flight  from  its  earthly  tene- 
*  lefl  behind  these  fragments  of  its  inward  workings,  passing 
the  threshold  of  the  unseen  world  with  that  mighty  question 
6  lips,  there  to  receive  a  full  and  an  eternal  answer. 
8  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  men,  whom  their  high 
and  their  singular  energy  of  character  mark  as  chosen 
Qinents  for  the  accomplisnment  of  great  moral  and  intel- 
^  reforms,  Jean  PauPs  literary  and  social  career  commenced 
opposition  against  the  existing  state  of  things.  For  it  is 
oanner,  the  instinct,  so  to  speak,  of  men  of  that  stamp  to 
forth  into  the  world,  forcibly  and  without  disguise,  whatever 
the  time  being  the  key-note  of  their  inner  life ;  whence  it 
ns  that  what  in  after  years  of  moral  and  intellectual  matu- 
roves  a  sweet  and  salutary  fruit  of  wisdom,  is  in  earlier  years 
ifre^uentl]^  obtruded  upon  the  jpublic  with  all  the  sourness 
spenty  which  belongs  to  an  unripe  state.  In  few  instances 
UU9  truth  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  that  of  our 
r ;  the  gentle  mellowness  of  whose  later  works  forms  the  most 
ordinary  contrast  with  the  uncouth  crabbedness  of  his  youthful 
stions ;  while  the  position  in  which  he  found  himseLT  at  the 
encement  of  his  literary  career,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  ^'  at 
^ps  with  actual  want,'^  was  one  which  to  an  ordinary  mind 
have  suggested  any  course  in  preference  to  that  of  pro- 
5  the  world's  hostility  by  a  series  of  keen  and  bitter  satires, 
nevertheless,  were  the  first-fruits  of  Jean  Paul's  genius ; 
I  the  preface  to  them  in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
he  began  to  prepare  after  he  had  been  an  author  for  forty 
he  frankly  condemns  them  on  this  very  account.  He  ap- 
ahnost  reluctant  to  reproduce  them,  yielding  in  fact  to  the 
ity  of  the  public  as  to  the  first  lucubrations  of  a  favourite 
r ;  but  even  with  this  excuse  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
ublish  them  in  their  original  form :  he  says  he  found  it 
^isably  necessary  to  "  reduce  the  coarse-grained  gray  salt'' 
wit  "  to  a  finer  state,"  or  "  to  exchange  it  for  white  salt 
Oier."  He  chides  his  former  self  in  good  earnest,  for  that  ^^  in 
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two  entire  tomes  no  room  was  found  for  even  a  single  li 
gentle  love  f^  and  he  sets  his  wit  to  work  to  account  for  a  p 
menon  so  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  his  later  writings. 


t< 


**  The  Juvenilia  of  Satire  are  like  the  iamhics  of  Stolberg 
Juvenalia,  Hence  there  are  in  this  youthful  little  work  no  other  £ 
than  humble  violets,  which,  like  other  violets  in  the  spring  season 
drastic  properties ;  for,  in  fact,  all  spring  flowers  are  dark-coloure 
poisonous.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  it  is  the  reader  I 
that  calls  for  these  violets,  the  juvenile  relics  of  a  novelist  whom ! 
never  known  otherwise  than  gentle,  even  as  love  itself.  After  all 
ever,  this  book  of  satires  will  represent  nothing  worse  than  the  j 
a  Petrarcan  cat,  especially  since  it  has  the  electric  skin,  and  the 
ling  eyes,  and  the  sharp  claws  of  the  feline  race ;  precisely  as  at 
they  still  show  the  skeleton  of  a  cat  with  which  the  love-sick  B 
was  wont  to  play." — Jean  Paul^  sdmmtliche  Werke,  t.  i.  p.  xiii. 

The  first  objects  of  Jean  Paulas  satire  were  authon 
reviewers.  As  regards  the  former,  he  puts  the  question, 
can  one  manage  to  write  a  great  deal?^  to  which  he  i 
answer : 

«  Whoever  wishes  to  endue  his  fist  with  necessary  fruitfulnt 
him  proceed  thus  :  Let  all  the  ideas  which  embellished  his  first  p 
tions  be  brought  out  in  later  productions  in  new  characters  and 
a  new  disguise,  putting  upon  them,  like  upon  old  hats,  a  new 
Whatever  ideas  chance  may  throw  up  in  his  brain, — those  which 
the  first  moment  of  waking ;  those  which  form  the  vanguard  of  i 
dreams ;  those  which  shoot  up  in  the  heat  of  conversation ;  those 
he  picks  up  in  familiar  chit-chat,  or  snatches  accidentally  from 
torn  scrap  of  paper ;  those  which  turn  up  in  idle  moments ;  o 
which,  scarcely  emerged  from  darkness,  are  trying  to  escape 
memory's  gripe,  as  young  partridges  run  from  the  nest  as  soon  i 
are  hatched, — all  these  ideas  let  him  invest  with  a  paper-body,  q 
them  with  ink,  scrape  them  on  a  heap,  and  carry  them  to  mai 
any  cart  he  can  get.  By  thus  listening  for  the  light  step  of  eacl 
and  forthwith  shutting  it  up  with  others  in  a  book, — ^by  scrapin 
the  brain  every  shooting  crystal  of  thought,  and  inflating  with 
every  dumb  frog,  the  driest  matter  will  swell  into  an  octavo  vc 
every  stone  will  be  turned  into  an  intellectual  child,  and  iuto  hi 
the  bargain  ;  every  head  will  become  the  patriarch  of  a  sister-l 
and  fill  its  own  book-case  by  its  own  fertility.  At  last  such  an 
will  be  unable  to  help  laughing  at  the  writers  who  produce  so 
and  who  have  to  rub  their  fbreheads  so  hard  till  their  ideas  be 
flow 

'*  Piracy  is  the  soul  of  copious  writing.  In  the  republic  of  let< 
at  Sparta,  those  thieves  are  in  high  esteem  who  know  how  to  hid 
long  fingers  in  a  glove;  and  the  journals  tie  around  their  t< 
wreaths  and  bands  very  difierent  from  those  which  the  criminal  ( 
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ies  V.  fastens  round  the  necks  of  common  thieves.  •  •  »  « 
greedy  instinct  with  which  these  inventive  copyists  cause  to  be 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  under  their  names  what  was  origin- 
printed  under  the  author's  name  only,  and  procure  their  subsist- 
»  not  from  other  men's  coffers,  but  simply  from  other  men's  books, 
to  crawl  through  various  paths  towards  their  aim,  and  to  enwrap 

merit  in  various  shapes.  One  solders  together  the  *  disjecta  meni' 
pce/arum' with  his  own  rhymes  into  a  Horatian  *  humano  capiti 
eem  pictor  equinamf*  &c.,  or  cuts  for  himself  in  the  oak  forests  of 
>stock  a  little  wooden  or  corken  pegasus  or  hobby-horse,  or  does  as 
i  who  melted  down  the  fragments  of  horses  of  gilt  brass  found  in 

mlaneum  into  an  entirely  new  nag Another,   like 

res  in  England,  puts  on  a  mask,  writing  anonymously,  and  steals 
r  men's  honey,  being  defended  against  the  stings  of  its  rightful 
ers  by  a  wire-mask  and  gloves.  Another  disguises  his  selfishness 
er  the  semblance  of  disinterestedness,  steals  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of 
!r  men's  brows  for  the  sake  of  imparting  it  to  the  public,  and  enriches 
self  by  impoverishing  them  through  sheer  philanthropy ;  as  Pococke 
tes  that  the  Egyptian  thieves  smear  over  their  naked  bodies  with 
to  avoid  their  being  laid  hold  of  in  their  nocturnal  expeditions, 
ae  steal  from  the  author  nothing  except  the  book  itself,  which  they 
ip  with  a  preface  and  an  index  of  their  own  ;  in  other  words,  with 
mproved  head  and  an  improved  tail ;  as  Scheuchzer  paints  the  uni- 
I,— the  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  horn  on  the  forehead  and  the  tail  of 
ss.  Others,  again,  are  fishing  in  the  familiar  circles  of  friendship 
lie  stray  thoughts  of  great  men ;  make  them  drop  their  cheese  by 
speeches,  like  the  cunning  fox  in  the  fable ;  and  store  up  in  their 
lory  the  fruit  of  other  men's  lips  for  their  next  publication.  .  .  . 
,  often  the  pupil  robs  the  master,  and  cheats  the  world  with  his 
>wed-  greatness,  until  the  true  sun  rises  and  causes  the  moon  to 
pale ;  or  he  locks  up  his  stolen  ware  till  the  death  of  the  owner, 
ding  by  patchwork  of  his  own  to  prevent  its  being  recognized ; 

so  a  she-wolf  once  suckled  Romulus,  the  son  of  a  god.  This 
mts  for  the  fact  that  an  author  is  often  so  much  worse  than  his 
,  and  the  child  so  unlike  the  father  ;  that  those  who  write  for  the 
lament  of  a  whole  public  of  readers  are  often  mute  in  society ;  even 
^codiles  are  not  themselves  eatable,  but  only  their  eggs." — Grdn^ 
sche  Processe,  s.  W.^  t.  i.  p.  24 — ^27« 

I  this  wild  strain, — which  we  have  been  obliged  to  chasten 
and  there,  the  salt  of  our  author  being,  in  spite  of  his  own 
igations,  occasionally  still  too  gray  to  be  set  upon  an 
iish  table, — the  literally  starving  son  of  the  Muses  ran  on 
ugh  four  volumes  of  satires  upon  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
,  under  the  grotesque  titles  "  Greenland  Lawsuits,^'  and 
:tracts  from  the  Devil's  Papers." 

pom  this  mood,  which  he  himself  characterized  afterwards  as 
*  vinegar  state''  of  his  mind,  he  passed,  after  the  lapse  of  nine 


although  published  in  the  form  of  an  appendage  to  it. 
hero  of  this  opusculum,  is  a  villace  schoolmaster,  who  ha 
knack  of  making  the  most  orBmall  comforts  agaiosl 
life,  and  finding  contentment  in  small  enjoyments.  His 
barren  of  incident,  is  a  still  life  humorou^y  drawn,  ii 
disposition  of  mind  which  at  this  period  appears  to  ha' 
most  enviable  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  Jean  Paul,  is  va 
tdayed ;  a  disposition  whi<di 

"  was  not  lesigaation,  that  submits  to  evil  becaase  it  h 
.  Dot  callousness,  that  endures  it  tsithouCjeeling ;  not  phili 
digests  after  dilutirig  it ;  not  religion,  that  overcomes  it  in 
a  renard;  it  was  simply  the  recollection  of  his  warm  1 
evening,  at  any  rate,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  however  they  ma; 
bully  me  all  day  long,  I  shall  be  lying  under  my  snug  c 
poking  my  nose  quietly  into  the  pillow,  for  the  space  of  e 
And  when  at  length,  in  the  last  hour  of  a  day  of  crosses,  he 
bis  sheets,  he  would  shake  himself  and  draw  up  his  knees 
boihr,  and  say  to  himself,  *  Don't  you  see,  Wuz,  'tis  over, 
^Lthen  da  vergniigien  Schulmeisterlein  Maria  Wue,  t. 
p.  13S. 

AfW  aocompanying  the  possessor  of  this  happy  te 
through  the  different  stages  of  his  life,  among  whict 
ship  and  marri^e  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  Jean 
"  seven  last  words  to  the  reader,"  from  which  we  < 
following,  as  the  moral  which  by  it  he  intended  to  con^ 
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and  noble  men,  whom  none  of  us  had  the  opportunity  of  pressing  to  his 
heart ;  that  many  thousand  years  more  may  yet  follow,  leading  oyer 
them  men  of  heavenly,  perhaps  sorrowful,  minds,  who  will  never  meet 
us,  but  at  most  our  urns,  and  whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to  love ;  and 
that  only  a  few  poor  decades  of  years  bring  before  us  a  few  fleeting 
forms,  which  turn  their  eyes  towards  us,  and  bear  within  them  the 
brother-heart  for  which  we  are  longing.  Embrace  those  hieing  forms  ; 
your  tears  alone  will  make  you  feel  that  you  have  been  loved. 

**  And  even  this,  that  a  man's  hand  reaches  through  so  few  years, 
md  gets  so  few  kind  hands  to  lay  hold  of,  must  excuse  him  for  writing 
%  bo4^ :  his  voice  reaches  further  than  his  hand ;  his  love,  hemmed  in 
%  narrow  circle,  diffuses  itself  into  wider  spheres ;  and  when  he  himself 
is  no  more,  still  his  thoughts  hover,  gently  whispering,  in  the  paper- 
foliage^  whose  rustling  and  shade,  transient  like  other  dreams,  be- 
guile the  weary  hours  of  many  a  far  distant  heart.  And  this  is  my 
wish,  though  I  scarcely  dare  hope  it.  But  if  there  be  some  noble, 
gentle  soul,  so  full  of  inward  life,  of  recollection,  and  of  fancy,  that 
it  overflows  at  the  sight  of  my  weak  imaginings, — that  in  reading  this 
history  it  hides  itself  and  its  gushing  eye,  which  it  cannot  master,^ 
because  it  here  flnds  again  its  own  departed  friends,  and  bygone  days, 
end  dried-up  tears ;  oh,  then, — thou  art  the  loved  soul  of  which  I  thought 
while  I  was  writing,  though  I  knew  thee  not ;  and  I  am  thy  friend, 
albeit  I  never  was  of  thine  acquaintance." — Wuz^  Leben,  s.  JV.,  t.  vil. 
pp.  177—179. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  of  Jean  Paul  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  and  brighter  part  of  his  literary  career,  during  which 
he  produced — ^besides  the  unfinished  tale  of  "7%^  Invisible  Lod^e^"* 
the  hero  of  which  is,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  left  m  a 
prison,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  some  unexplained  blunder 
—his  three  most  highly-finished  and  most  celebrated  novels, 
^"^  Heiperus;'  "  Siebenids;'  and  '«  Titans 

The  first  of  these,  "  The  Invisible  Lodge,'"  is  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  human  nature  under  the  effects  of  an  early  development  of 
mind  and  heart,  free  from  all  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
irorid,  and  directed  towards  the  worship  of  God  in  nature.  For 
Has  purpose,  the  author  has  had  recourse  to  a  whimsical  device, 
niuch  will  at  once  remind  our  readers  of  the  strange  story  of 
Oupar  Hauser,  and  which,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  may  have 
suggested  the  first  idea  of  that  romance  in  real  life.  Oustavus, 
thenero  of  the  "  Invisible  Lodge/'  is  educated  for  the  first  ten 

Sms  of  his  life  in  a  subterraneous  poedagogiv/nij  with  no  other 
ng  associate  but  his  tutor  and  a  white  poodle  dog.  On  his 
eleventh  birth-day  the  child  emerges  from  this  hypochthonian 
nnnery  and  schoolroom,  through  a  long  passage  which  opens  in  the 
ride  of  the  mountain  upon  the  upper  world ;  with  many  precautions 
to  prevent  injury  to  his  eyesight  and  his  physical  healthy  and 
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under  ike  accompaniment  of  music,  to  heighten  the  excitemei 
his  soul.     From  the  preparatory  communications  which  his  i 
had  made  to  him,  he  is  led  to  imagine  that  this  passage  oi 
the  subterraneous  world  is  death,  and  the  upper  world  into  ^ 
he  enters,  heaven,  where  he  meets  his  parents  and  other  pei 
whom  hitherto  he  had  known  only  by  hearsay.     The  farther 
gress  of  his  education  is  conducted  by  Jean  Faul  in  person, 
quaintly  enough  introduces  his  real  self,  every  now  and  then, 
his  own  fictions,  and  in  due  time  he  is  launched  into  a  mil 
academy,  the   ^^  Sandhurst  ^^  of  the   imaginary  principalit 
'^  Scheerau^  which  might  be  rendered  ^^  Oipfield,    and  seei 
derive  its  name  from  the  continual  clipping  which  its  loyal 
jects  have  to  undergo  for  the  benefit  of  the  princely  exchequ 
What  might  have  been  the  ultimate  moral  which  Jean 
intended  to  work  out  from  these  strange  beginnings,  it  is  in 
sible  to  tell :  as  it  is,  the  hero,  educated  under  the  earth  b 
first,  and  in  the  clouds  by  his  second  tutor,  descends, 
''naturally  than  surprisingly,  by  an  Icarian  fall,  into  a  conside 
moral  quagmire,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  author  intc 
afterwaj*ds  to  extricate  him ;   but  probably  he  found  that  he 
with  more  truth  than  he  himself  suspected  in  his  tale,  marrc 
own  theory  of  life,  of  which  the  subterraneous  training  wa 
first  chapter,  and  had  no  heart  to  resume  a  fiction  which  req 
throughout  magic  lights  to  sustain  it,  and  the  enchantme 
which  was  effectually  broken.     That  he  never  quite  relinqu 
the  thought  of  rescuing  his  Gustavus  from  the  black  nc 
which  he  so  mysteriously  lodged  him,  and  pouring  the  ba 
happier  hours  into  the  heart  of  a  somewhat  imaginative  ] 
lady,  who  is  dying  with  love  for  him, — a  favour  which,  it  mi 
confessed,  he  little  deserves, — is  evident  from  the  "apol 
which  he  prefixed  to  this  tale  in  the  edition  of  his  coll 
works : — 

"  Notwithstanding/'  he  says,  "  my  intentions  and  promises, 
mains  after  all  a  ruin  bom.  Thirty  years  ago  I  might  have  pi 
end  to  it  with  all  the  fire  with  which  I  commenced  it ;  but  ol 
cannot  finish,  it  can  only  patch  up,  the  bold  structures  of  youth, 
supposing  even  that  all  the  creative  powers  were  unimpaired,  j 
events,  intricacies,  and  sentiments  of  a  former  period  seem  no  \ 
worthy  of  being  continued." — Die  Unsichibare  Loge,  Entschuldx 
s.  W.f  t,  V.  pp.  7,  8. 

A  far  more  highly  finished  performance  was  that  whicl 
lowed  within  three  years  after  "  The  Invisible  Lodge,''  and ' 
placed  Jean  Paul  at  once  on  the  lofty  eminence  which  he 
after  maintained,  in  the  very  first  rank  of  literary  genius 
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his  "  He^perm^''  or  "  Five-and-forty  Dog-mails!'''  The  latter  title 
has  reference  to  the  humorous  mystification  which  the  author  pei^ 
petrates  upon  his  readers,  by  pretending  all  through,  that  the  story, 
which  is  actually  in  progress  while  he  writes  it,  is  brought  to  him 
by  a  dog^  who  carries  the  successive  chapters  suspended  from  his 
neck,  as  a  kind  of  conteniporary  biographical  mail ;  and  at  the 
end,  to  his  great  surprise,  Jean  Paul  finds  himself  involved  as  an 
actor  in  the  plot  of  the  story,  he  turning  out  to  be  a  mysterious 
persmiage  which  has  been  missing  all  along.  This  conceit,  how- 
ever, wmch  is  drawn  round  the  story  like  a  festoon,  from  which 
numberless  jokes  and  satirical  hits  are  playfully  suspended,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  design.  The  leading  idea 
which  IS  worked  out  through  the  whole  of  this  complicated  tale,  full 
of  trying  moral  situations,  is  to  represent  the  conflict  between  good 
and  evil,  between  the  coarse  and  selfish  passions  of  the  common 
herd  of  mankind,  and  the  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  of  what 
may  aptly  be  termed  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind  and  heart.  In 
this  conflict  the  higher  souls  are  victorious,  but  they  can  be  so 
<mly  by  self-sacrifice :  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  foundation,  is 
an  essentially  Christian  thought,  but  embodied  in  a  poetic  fiction : 
virtue  is  put  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  has  both  its  passion  and 
its  resurrection.  Hence  the  title  "  Hesperus,'**  as  signifying  both 
the  evening  and  the  morning  star ;  the  whole  being,  in  the  wild- 
est strains  of  German  romance,  an  echo  of  that  word  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning.'^ 

The  central  character  of  the  story,  on  which  the  whole  plot 

hinges,  appears  but  rarely  on  the  stage.     He  is  an  English 

nomeman,  Lord  Horion,  whose  heart  spent  itself  in  early  life  in 

one  ardent  passion  for  a  beloved  wife  :  a  short  season  of  intense 

htt)piness  is  succeeded  by  a  long  life  of  cold  desolation ;  the  only 

object  left)  him  on  which  to  bestow  his  afiections,  his  son,  being 

blind,  and  therefore  a  perfect  cipher  in  the  life  of  a  man,  the 

tendency  of  whose  mind  is  essentially  practical.     This  high-toned 

diaracter,  free  from  every  earthly  affection,  because  all  he  loved 

moulders  in  the  tomb,   independent  of  man'^s  fear  or  favour, 

imdertakes  in  a  small  German  principality,  with  whose  hereditary 

sovereign  he  has  formed  a  connexion,   not  indeed  the  office  of 

prime  minister, — tHat  is  occupied  by  a  premier  of  the  ordinary 

€ttt, — ^but  the  function  of  a  ruling  genius,  enacting  a  kind  of 

providence  for  the  good  of  mankind.     To  him,  the  other  leading 

diaracters  of  the  story,   whose  movements   he  directs,   often 

ttdmown  to  them,  look  up  with  reverential  awe :  but  the  pre- 

iunption  of  a  short-sighted  mortal,  taking  in  hand  the  direction 

of  human  affiiirs,  is  fearfully  avenged  upon  him;  for  vol  tbi^  ^^^ 
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all  his  plans,  cherished  for  years,  are  in  the  most  imminent  da^ 
of  being  altogether  frustrated:  he  appears  once  more  as 
PetLs  ex  machmdy  to  set  all  right  again ;  and  having  done  so, 
secured  the  perpetuity  of  his  arrangements  bv  an  oath,  which 
to  be  binding  till  his  return,  he,  like  another  Lycurgus,  disapf 
for  ever,  not  only  from  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  which  h 
been  labouring,  and  from  the  prmce  whose  government  he 
found  the  means  of  controlling  for  good,  but  From  life  itself 
retires  to  the  tomb  of  his  eany  lovQ,  and  there  dies  by  his 
hand. 

Of  the  other  characters  of  Hesperus,  the  principal,  and  b 
the  most  brilliant,  is  Clotilda,  Jean  Paul'^s  ideal  of  the  fe 
character.  She  is  related  to  Lord  Horion  by  her  mother^s 
and  becomes  during  a  period  of  blmdness,  when  he  requires 
aid  to  carry  on  his  correspondence,  the  depositary  of  all 
secrets,  under  the  guarantee  of  an  oath,  which  places  it  out  o 

I)ower  to  reveal  them  even  to  save  the  life  of  her  own  brother, 
oftiness  of  her  spirit,  united  to  the  meekest  gentleness  of  h< 
the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  she  avoids  all  contact  wit! 
low  intrigues  and  the  base  passions  by  which  she  is  aurrou 
on  all  sides ;  the  heroic  firmness  and  consistency  of  her  con 
sustained  by  a  deep  religious  faith,  under  the  severest  trials ; 
self-denying,  self-sacrificing  spirit,  which  in  her  case  does 
degenerate  into  suicidal  enthusiasm ;  the  holy  resignation 
which  she  surrenders  her  dearest  affections  at  the  call  of  c 
the  high  poetry  of  her  soul,  combined  with  a  clear  and  calm , 
ment,  place  her,  as  a  perfectly  faultless  character,  on  a  s 
human  eminence,  high  above  the  other  characters,  not  of  Ues: 
only,  but  of  all  the  works  of  Jean  Paul.  In  its  delineatic 
attained  a  point  of  perfection,  which  even  his  own  pea  coul 
afterwards  exceed.  In  Titan  he  painted  a  man  of  much  h 
cast  than  the  male  hero  of  his  Hesperus,  but  Clotilda  si 
unequalled  and  unrivalled  among  all  his  heroines. 

The  other  two  characters  in  Hesperus  which  rise  abov< 
crowd,  are  Victor  and  Emmanuel.  The  former,  the  putativ 
of  Lord  Horion,  having  been  exchanged  in  infancy  tor  his 
child  by  the  father  himself,  is  by  him  placed  in  the  office  of 
sician  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  is  not  only  to  minister  t 
bodily  health  of  the  court,  but  to  watch  and  to  influence  its 
tending  tides  and  currents,  in  the  interest  of  the  philantl 

?lans  of  his  supposed  father.     He,  too,  is  the  depositary  of 
Iorion'*s  secrets,  except  as  to  his  own  birth,  and  under  the 
guarantee ;    and  partly  by  the  intricacies  of  his  position,  | 
by  the  almost  feminine  softness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  too 
pliancy  and  versatility  of  his  character,  he  Incomes  entangl 
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torsi  difficolties  of  the  most  formidable  nature.  He  is  sustained 
liroughout  by  Clotilda,  under  whose  influence  he  is  brought  not 
nly  by  their  common  possession  of  Lord  Horion'*s  secrets,  but  by 
le  ties  of  the  most  ardent  and  mutual  love.  Without  that  sup- 
xrt  it  is  evident  throughout  that  his  character  would  be  unequal 
I  his  position ;  and  as  the  hero  of  the  tale,  which  he  is  intended 
» be,  he  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 

Emmanuel  stands  aloof  altogether  from  the  plot  and  progress 
'  the  novel.  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  having  been 
oployed  by  Lord  Horion  as  the  tutor  of  Clotilda,  Victor,  and 
veral  other  persons  involved  in  the  story,  is  also  in  the  secret ; 
it  he  takes  no  active  part.  He  is  a  visionary  enthusiast,  full  of 
mn,  and  rapidly  approaching  his  death,  of  which  he  has  a 
^teriouB  presentiment :  he  is  introduced  into  the  story  as  an 

rrsonation  of  what  was,  to  Jean  PauFs  conception,  the  highest 
purest  faith,  great  depth  of  rehgious  sentiment,  interwoven 
th  a  few  scattered  rays,  and  no  more,  of  Christian  truth,  con- 
mmg  itself  in  efforts  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  the  trammels 
earth,  by  the  apprehension  of  a  higher  and  a  perfect  state 
jbnd  the  grave ;  for  which,  however,  he  has  recourse,  not  to 
e  volume  of  revealed  truth,  but  to  bold  flights  of  imagination. 
eeliDgs,  often  morbid,  drawn  from  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
mian  heart,  and  soarings,  often  presumptuous,  of  poetic  fancy 
>  the  utmost  boundaries  of  human  thought,  such  are  the  ingre- 
(mts  of  the  religion  which  Emmanuel  preaches  and  practises  in 
m  ascetic  solitude,  and  the  flame  of  which  he  keeps  alive  in  the 
tarts  of  those  under  his  influence,  especially  of  Victor  and 
loiilda,  the  latter  of  whom  alone,  being  a  communicant  of  the 
hurch,  holds  her  high  faith  in  a  Christian  form,  and  under  the 
hristiau  name. 

**  I  cannot,"  exclaims  Emmanuel,  in  one  of  his  ecstasies,  "  any  more 
lapt  myself  to  the  earth  ;  the  water-drop  of  life  has  become  flat  and 
nUow ;  I  can  move  in  it  no  longer,  and  my  heart  longs  to  be  among 
le  great  men  who  have  escaped  from  this  drop.  O  my  beloved,  listen 
I  this  hard  heaving  of  my  breath ;  look  upon  this  shattered  body,  this 
Bavy  shroud  which  infolds  my  spirit,  and  obstructs  its  step. 

**  Behold  here  below  both  thy  spirit  and  mine  adhere  to  the  ice-clod 
tkixh  congeals  them,  and  yonder  all  the  heavens  that  rest  one  behind 
iother  are  discovered  by  the  night.  There  in  the  blue  and  sparkling 
Igrss  dwells  every  great  spirit  that  has  stripped  off  its  earthly  garment, 
wteyer  of  truth  we  guess  at,  whatever  of  goodness  we  love. 

•*  Behold  how  tranquil  all  is  yonder  in  infinitude ! — how  silently 
kiMe  worlds  are  whirling  through  their  orbits,  how  gently  those  suns 
lb  beaming !  The  Great  Eternal  reposes  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  deep 
tttntam  of  overflowing  and  infinite  love,  and  gives  to  all  reat  and 

x2 


were  groftning,  wnicn,  no  uuuui,  iiau  im  siiare  lu  n 
work  as  popu&r  as  it  was  from  the  very  first.  Of  t 
of  Jean  PauVs  tone  on  this  subject  our  readers  m 
the  following  extract : 

*'  Not  in  colleges  and  republics  only,  but  in  monarchies 
enough  ate  made — not  to  tite  people,  but  to  its  curaloret  a 
in  like  manner  there  is  ia  monarchies  liberty  eoough,  thouf 
states  there  Is  perhaps  more  of  it  than  in  them  and  in  repi 
truly  despotic  state,  as  in  a  frozen  cask  of  wine,  the  spirit 
is  not  lost,  but  only  concentrated  &om  the  Eatery  mass  Bra 
fiery  point.  In  such  a  happy  state  liberty  is  only  divide* 
few  who  are  ripe  for  it,  that  is,  the  sultan  and  his  basha 
goddess  (which  is  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  effigy  t 
bird  phcenix)  indemnifies  herself  for  the  smaller  number  b 
value  aud  zeal  of  her  worshippers ;  and  that  the  more 
few  epopts  and  mystagc^nes  which  she  has  in  such  sta 
influence  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  a  whole  people  can 
nuto.  Like  inheritances,  liberty  is  reduced  by  the  numb 
pants ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  am  convinced  that  he  would  I 
who  should  be  free  alone.  A  democracy  and  an  oil'paii 
placed  only  on  a  canvas  in  which  there  are  no  knots  or  un 
but  ft  despotic  state  is  a  piece  done  in  relief, — or,  stranger  i 
liberty  lives,  like  canary-birds,  only  in  high  cages  ;  repub 
like  linnets,  only  in  low  and  long  ones. 

"  A  despot  is  the  practical  reason  of  a  whole  country  ; 
are  so  many  instincts  which  rebel  against  it,  and  must 
To  him  alone,  therefore,  the  legislative  power  belongs  (the 
his  favourites).     Even  men  who  had  no  higher  pretensic 
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Bs  little  setisible  of  the  pressure  of  the  court  atmosphere  as  we  are  of 
that  of  the  common  atmosphere*  On  the  contrary,  political  entities, 
that  is,  despots,  deserve  their  liberty  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other, 
that  they  are  so  well  able  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  its  value*  A 
republican  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  ex*  gr*  the  Emperor  of 
Persia,  whose  cap  of  liberty  is  a  turban,  and  his  tree  of  liberty  a 
throne,  fights  behind  his  military  propaganda  and  his  sans-culottes  for 
liberty  with  an  ardour  such  as  the  ancient  authors  require  and  represent 
in  our  colleges.  Nay,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  deny  to  such 
enthroned  republicans  the  magnanimity  of  a  Brutus,  until  they  shall 
have  been  put  to  the  test ;  and  if  good  rather  than  evil  deeds  were 
chronicled  in  history,  we  should,  among  so  many  shahs,  chans,  rajahs, 
and  chalifs,  have  to  point  out  by  this  time  many  a  Uarmodius,  Aristo- 
l^ton,  Brutus,  &c.,  who  did  not  shrink  from  paying  for  his  liberty  (for 
•laves  only  fight  for  that  of  others)  the  dear  price  of  the  life  of  other- 
wise good  men,  and  even  of  his  own  friends." — Hesperus^  s,  JV.f 
ToL  viii.  p.  196 — 198. 

After  rising  as  high  as  he  did  in  his  Hesperus,  we  are  dis- 
appointed to  find  our  author  descend  to  a  composition  so  full  of 
fiilse  sentiment,  of  doubtful  morality,  and  of  sporting  with  life, 
death,  and  eternity,  as  the  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces ; 
or,  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Espousals  of  the  poor  coun- 
fieDor,  F.  St.  Siebenkas®.'^  The  foundation  on  which  Jean  Paul 
raised  the  superstructure  of  one  of  the  strangest  and  wildest 
stories  that  ever  entered  the  human  brain^  is  a  duplicate  man,  i.  e. 
two  men  so  perfectly  alike,  internally  and  externally,  as  to  enable 
tiie  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  without  the  possibility  of 
discovery,  merely  by  affecting  lameness,  that  being  the  only  point 
in  whicn  one  differs  from  the  other,  and  which  prevents  the 
exchange  of  individualities  from  becoming  a  matter  of  mutual 
accommodation.  But  the  author  shall  himself  introduce  the  pair 
to  our  readers : 

**  Such  a  royal  alliance  of  two  strange  souls  has  not  often  occurred. 
The  same  contempt  for  the  fashionable  child's-play  of  life  ;  the  same 
katied  of  littleness  combined  with  tenderness  to  the  little ;  the  same 

*  By  rendering  the  German  Armen  Advoeat,''  Advocate  of  the  poor,"  the  English 
teuidator  has  dropped  out  an  equivocation  which  the  merry  author  played  off  on 
b  very  title-page.  The  Advoeat  answers  to  our  barrister  or  counsellor,  and  the 
^rmen  AdvoecU  means  a  counsellor  whose  practice  lies  among  the  poor ;  but  in  the 
fi^ue  case,  in  which  it  stands  on  the  title-page,  it  involves  the  double  sense  of  a 
nunellor  who  is  himself  poor.  We  therefore  suggest  that  it  should  be  rendered 
^-•fler  the  analogy  of  **  poor  house,"  "poor  doctor  " — by  "  poor  counsellor."  In  our 
compound  word  *'  poor-law  commissiouer  "  this  double  sense  does  not  exist,  owing 
to  the  intervening  word  **  law,"  and  to  the  handsome  salaries  which  that  law  puts 
bio  the  pockets  of  the  commissioners. 
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abhorrence  of  mean  selfishness;  ^e  «nae  laughter-love  in  ik 
bedlam  earth ;  the  same  deafness  to  the  world**,  bat  not  to  hoi 
voice ; — these  were  no  more  than  the  first  faint  lines  of  sLniUtnde 
constituted  them  one  soul  lodged  in  two  distinct  bodies.  Neither 
fact  that  they  were  foster-brothers  of  study,  and  had  the  same  sd 
even  to  jurisprudence,  for  their  nurses,  of  any  great  weight,  seeio 
frequently  the  very  similarity  of  studies  acts  upon  friendship  as  f 
terious  dissolvent.  Nay,  even  the  discrepancy  occasioned  by 
opposite  polarity, — Siebenkas  being  more  inclined  to  forgive,  Leil 
to  punish ;  the  former  being  more  of  a  Horatian  satire,  the  lattei 
of  an  Aristophanic  pasquil,  full  of  unpoetic  and  poetic  harshnes 
is  sufiScient  to  account  for  their  being  suited  as  they  were.  ] 
female  friendship  rejoices  in  likeness  of  apparel,  so  their  souls  wt 
undress  and  morning-suit  of  life, — their  two  bodies,  I  mean, — alto 
of  the  same  trim,  colour,  button-holes,  lining,  and  cut ;  both  h 
same  brilliancy  of  eye,  the  same  sallowness  of  countenance,  the 
stature,  leanness,  and  all  the  rest ;  for  indeed  nature's  prank  ii 
ducing  likenesses  is  much  more  common  than  is  generally  sup 
because  it  is  remarked  only  when  some  prince  or  other  great  i 
imaged  forth  in  a  bodily  counterpart.  I  could  have  wished,  the 
that  Leibgeber  had  not  been  limping,  and  thereby  given  occaa 
distinguish  him  from  Siebenkas ;  more  especially  as  the  latU 
cleverly  abraded  and  extirpated  the  mark  by  which  he  too  migh 
been  distinguished  from  the  other,  with  the  cautery  of  a  live  toad 
upon  the  mark,  which  consisted  in  a  pyramidal  mole  by  the  side 
left  ear,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  or  of  the  zodiac  light,  or  of  a  c 
tail  reversed  ;  in  fact,  of  an  ass's  ear.  Partly  through  friendshi 
partly  through  relish  for  the  mad  scenes  which  were  occasioi 
every-day  life  by  their  being  mistaken  for  one  another,  they  wis 
carry  their  algebraic  equation  yet  further,  by  bearing  the  same  Ch 
and  surnames.  But  this  involved  them  in  a  contest  of  flatter 
each  insisted  on  becoming  the  other's  namesake,  until  at  last  they : 
the  dispute  by  each  retaining  the  name  taken  in  exchange,  aft 
Otabeitean  fashion  of  exchanging  names  together  with  the  hearts 
it  is  already  some  years  since  my  hero  has  had  his  honest  name  1 
from  him  by  his  name-thief  of  a  friend,  and  has  got  the  other  honest 
instead,  I  know  no  help  for  it  in  my  chapters,  but  am  obliged  to  pi 
him  in  my  muster-roll,  even  as  I  presented  him  at  the  threshold,  2 
mian  Stanislaus  Siebenkas,  and  the  other  as  Leibgeber  (i.  e.  *Bqdys 
— although  I  want  no  critic  to  tell  me  that  the  more  comical 
Siebenkas  (i.  e.  '  Sevencheese ')  would  be  better  suited  to  the  hun 
visitor,  with  whom  it  is  my  intention  by-and-by  to  bring  the 
better  acquainted  than  even  with  myself." — SiebenkiU,  s.  W*^  \ 
pp.  31—33. 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  both  as  the  key  to  that  thi 
riggery  and  exchange  of  persons  upon  which  the  whole  jd 
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Siebenkas  is  founded,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  exuberance  of  thought 
which  constantly  heaps  figure  upon  figure,  and  compresses  the 
most  grotesque  contrasts  and  the  most  striking  analogies  within 
the  briefest  compass  of  speech.  This  of  itself  renders  it  extremely 
difficult,  both  to  understand  Jean  Paul  in  the  original,  and  to 
translate  him  into  any  other  language ;  and  the  latter  difficulty  is 
much  increased  by  his  frequent  intercalation  of  parenthetical 
thoughts,  by  his  copious  use — copious  with  all  Gennan  writers, 
but  more  copious  with  Jean  Paul  than  with  any  other, — of  com- 
pound words  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  different  significations  of  one  and  the  same 
word,  however  widely  apart  they  may  lie,  are  pressed  close  together 
into  the  service  of  the  author'*s  versatile  wit.  Of  this  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  The  opposite 
character  of  the  temperaments  of  the  two  friends,  the  one  being 
more  inclined  to  mildness,  the  other  to  severity,  is  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  attachment  which  they  felt  for  each 
other ;  and  to  the  same  mutual  attachment  the  author  refers  the 
striking  similarity  of  their  outward  persons.  Upon  these  two  simple 
ideas  the  author  contrives  to  engraft,  first,  the  image  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  opposite  magnetic  poles;  secondly,  the  antithesis 
between  "  Horatian  satires  and  "  Aristophanic  pasquils ;''  thirdly, 
the  punning  criticism  of  describing  the  latter  as  ^^  full  of  unpoetic 
and  poetic  harshnesses  C  fourthly,  the  trope  of  representing  the 
body  as  the  "  undress  and  morning-suit  of  life,"  carried  out  into 
the  details  of  ^^  trim  colour,  button-holes,  lining,  and  cut,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  eyes,  colour  of  the  face,  stature,  and  make,  on  the 
other  hand ;  fifthly,  the  girlish  notion  of  adopting  similarity  in 
dress  as  a  badge  of  friendship ;  sixthly,  the  general  observation 
that  personal  likenesses  are  more  common  than  is  generally 
thou^t,  and  pass  unobserved  only  because  the  persons  themselves 
in  which  they  occur  do  not  fall  under  observation.  And  while  all 
these  incongruous  materials  are  welded  together  into  two  thoughts 
and  two  sentences,  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
double  signification  of  the  German  word  Anziehen^  which  means 
both  ^'attraction"  and  '^ attire."  Availing  himself  of  this,  Jean 
Paul  runs  down  his  first  conglomeration  of  thoughts  upon  the  sense 
"  attraction^"*  and  then  upon  the  strength  of  the  sense  "  attire,'*'' 
hooks  on  to  it,  so  to  speak,  his  second  cluster  of  ideas.  This 
nice  point,  at  which  the  two  sets  of  images  are  riveted  together, 
and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  in  English  by  the  double 
sense  attached  to  the  word  "smV^rf,"  being  overlooked,  the 
coherence,  and  with  it  the  artistic  beauty,  of  the  whole  passage  is 
destroyed ;  and  that  which  is  in  reality  a  most  skilful  and  witty 
combination,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  mere  negligent  jumble. 
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of  ideas ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  passage  in  question  in  Mr.  NoeFs 
translation' : 

"  Nor  was  it  simply  the  want  of  resemblance,  which,  as  an  opposite 
pole,  decided  their  attraction.  Siebenkas  was  more  ready  to  forgive, 
Leibgeber  to  punish  :  the  former  was  more  to  be  compared  to  a  satire 
of  Horace,  the  latter  to  a  ballad  of  Aristophanes,  with  its  unpoetical 
and  poetical  dissonances;  but  like  girls  who,  when  they  become 
friends,  love  to  wear  the  same  dress,  so  did  their  souls  wear  exactly 
the  same  frock-coat  and  morning-dress  of  life ;  I  mean,  two  bodies, 
with  the  same  cuffs  and  collars,  of  the  same  colour,  button-holes,  trim- 
mings, and  cut.  Both  had  the  same  brightness  of  eye,  the  same  sal- 
lowness  of  face,  the  same  height,  and  the  same  meagreness ;  for  the 
phenomenon  of  similarity  of  features  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
believed,  being  only  remarked  when  some  prince  or  great  man  casts 
a  bodily  reflection." — Flmver,  Fruity  and  Thorn  Pieces,  by  Noel,  voL  i. 
p.  10. 

Here  the  word  "  attraction,^  which  answers  only  to  one  of  the 
two  senses  of  the  German  ^^Anzieheny'*'*  is  evidently  an  insufficieat 
translation ;  it  is  besides  divided  from  the  sentence  with  which  it 
should  stand  in  immediate  connexion,  by  the  whole  parenthetical 
sentence ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  lameness  of  the  phrase,  ^  ttiort 
to  be  compared  to,^^  or  of  the  inappropriate  rendering  of  "  G<U' 
senAamr'*''  by  "ballad,"  and  of  "i^ar^w"   by  "dissonances;" 
which  latter,  moreover,  in  Mr.  NoePs  translation,  refers  to  tiift 
"ballads  of  Aristophanes"  only,  whereas,  in  the  original,  it  refers 
to  both,  but  principally  to  Leibgeber;  whence  " harshnesses" is 
preferable;    in  addition  to   which,   the  clumsy  circumlocution,^ 
"  girls  who,  when  they  become  friends,"  for  "  Freftmdinnm^''  and. 
the  tasteless  "phenomenon,"  for  ^'' Naturspid^^'*  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  deterioration  which  Jean  PauFs  original  has  undergone  in  | 
the  hands  of  his  translator.     This  brief  specimen  will  be  sumcieitf^ 
to  show  how  difficult,  nay^  next  to  impossible,  it  is  to  transhtsj 
Jean  Paul  well,  and  how  easy  to  mangle  him.     The  fact  is,  thtt 
even  Mr.  Garlyle,  whose  translations  are  on  the  whole  admiraU^I 
was  obliged  to  take  great  liberties  occasionally  with  the  origins^! 
and  has  not  unfi*equently  lost  some  of  the  more  recondite  allusions 

'  The  original  is  as  follows  :—<< /a  nickt  einmal  die  blosae  UnahtdiMeU  (krif\ 
ungleiohnamiyen  Pole  (denn  Siebenkas  verzieh,  Leibgd)er  hestrafte  lieher,  jener  war  min 
eine  horadische  Satire,die8er  mekr  ein aristophanischer  Gassenhauer  mit  unpoetiachen  wdi 
poetisohen  H'drten)  erUschied  ihr  Anziehen,  Aher  loie  Freundinnen  gem  einerlei  Kleiderf\ 
80  trugen  ihre  Seden  ganz  den  polnischen  Eock  und  Morgen-Anzug  dee  Lebens,  ieh  moM 
zwei  Korper,  von  einerlei  Aufschlagen,  Farben,  Knopfioehemf  Besatz  und  Zusekmtt:' 
beide  hatten  deneeUben  Blitz  der  Augen,  dasedbe  erd/arbige  Gesicht,  diesdbe  Lvagh 
Magerheit  und  alles ;  me  denn  iiberhaupt  das  Naturspiel  ahnlioher  GesidUer  hautitt  \ 
ittf  ah  man  glaubi,  toeil  man  es  nur  bmerkt,  wenn  ein  Funi  oder  ein  groseer  Jbomi  j 
dnen  hotperlichen  Widenokein  trirfi:* 
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n  which  the  votings  of  Jean  Paul  abound/  It  is,  indeed,  no 
lisparagement,  even  to  a  first-rate  German  scholaf ,  to  say,  that 
le  IS  not  qualified  to  translate  that  author ;  for  among  his  own 
countrymen  there  are  but  few  capable  of  appreciating  all  his 
beauties,  and  following  him  through  the  boundless  variety  and 
the  vast  expanse  of  that  world  of  thought  in  which  he  moves  with 
such  astounding  ease  and  agility.  His  mind  resembles  a  com- 
pUcated  prismatic  apparatus  in  which  the  rays  of  light,  and 
the  colours  into  which  they  resolve  themselves,  are  perpetually 
scattered,  variously  reflected,  and  gathered  up  again  into  one 
focus ;  or  better,  it  is  like  a  kaleidoscope,  which  at  every  turn 
sudd  shake  produces  a  new  combination,  and  presents  to  the 
eye,  as  if  by  mere  chance,  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  regular 
and  beautiful  designs. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Siebenkas.  The  poor  counsellor, 
^ho,  like  other  briefless  barristers,  is  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  authorship,  has  the  misfortune  of  possessing  a  wife  whose  mind 
18  as  narrow  as  his  circumstances,  who,  while  he  labours  hard  at 
the  literary  lathe,  interrupts  and  irritates  him  perpetually  with 
household  questions  and  household  operations;  and,  while  he 
strives  to  escape  from  the  closeness  and  misery  of  real  life  to  the 
legions  of  higher  thought  and  feeling,  is  for  ever  harping  on  his 
poverty,  and  taking  occasion,  from  every  little  incident  of  daily 
life,  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  his  troubles  keen  and  fresh 
Wore  bis  mind.  The  desolation  of  his  life  is  yet  increased  by 
tile  evident  preference  which  his  wife,  Lenette,  to  whom  be  was 
in  the  first  instance  tenderly  attached,  feels  for  a  friend  and  daily 
"nsitor  at  his  house^  one  8chulrath^  i.  e.  "  school-councillor," 
Stiefel,  whose  common-place  mind  harmonizes  better  with  her 
own  than  that  of  her  eccentric  husband^  while  her  conscience  is  effec- 
toallv  prevented  from  taking  the  alarm,  because  her  unconscious 
predilection  for  him  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  her  admiration 
wr  his  pious  and  orthodox  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  with  which  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  free-thinking  remarks  of  Siebenkas  must 
lave  formed  to  a  religious  female  mind  a  somewhat  uncomfortable 
contrast.  The  unpropitious  nature  of  his  friend's  financial  and 
&nnestic  position  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  Leibgeber,  who, 
Ittppeninff  to  get  the  offer  of  a  bailiwick  on  the  estates  of  the 
Comit  ojT  Vaduz,  conceives  the  strange  plan  of  extricating  his 
double  from  all  his  difficulties  by  letting  him  personate  himself  in 
the  bailiwick,  after  passing  previouslv  through  a  sham  death  and 
hurial  at  his  own  home.  This  plan  he  accordingly  presses  upon 
liiB  friend,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  is  persuaded  to  agree  to 
the  proposal,  being  moved  thereto  in  no  small  degree  by  the  con- 
aideraiion  that  Lenette,  who,  as  his  wife,  leads  a  life  of  great 
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wretchedness,  would  in  all  probability,  if  left  a  widow  per  h 
ihesin^  marry  Stiefel.  A  romantic  acquaintance  which,  at 
very  time,  while  on  a  visit  to  Leibgeber,  he  forms  with  a  y< 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  hieh  mental  attainments,  the  intii 
friend  of  his  friend,  Natalia  by  name,  adds  a  new  interest  t< 
life  and  to  the  story ;  though  she  is  no  further  concerned  in 
present  aflair  than  that,  being  penniless  and  dependent  on  a 
relation,  who  wants  to  marry  her  to  a  worthless  character,  she 
sents,  in  ignorance,  of  course,  of  the  entire  scheme,  to  accc 
pension  secured  for  her  in  a  life-insurance  office,  upon  the  dec 
of  her  admirer ;  a  '^  fraud,'''  as  we  should  call  it  in  plain  Eng 
upon  the  office  aforesaid,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  pure 
of  a  widow^s  pension  for  Lenette,  Leibgeber  fumiahes  the  foi 
the  dishonesty  of  the  transaction  being  somewhat  palliated  b 
intention  to  indemnify  the  office  out  of  the  profits  of  the  bailiv 
All  the  preliminaries  of  the  plan  being  settled,  Siebenkas  ret 
home,  and  is  soon  after  followed  by  Leibgeber,  when  the  pse 
tragedy  of  his  death  and  burial  is  enacted,  and  he  proceeds  t< 
bailiwick.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  curiosity  mduces  hi 
revisit  incog,  the  scene  of  his  former  life,  when  he  finds  tha 
relict,  Lenette,  who  had,  according  to  his  own  wish,  exprc 
upon  his  supposed  death-bed,  married  the  Schulrath^  has  h 
died  in  her  first  childbed.  This  intelligence  induces  him,  di 
the  night,  to  seek  her  grave  in  the  churchyard;  and  ther 
meets  Natalia,  who,  beheving  him  dead,  had  come  on  a  sii 
errand  to  visit  his  cenotaph.  She  takes  him  at  first  foi 
ghost,  and  is  well-nigh  killed  by  fright ;  but  a  recognition 
explanation  afterwards  takes  place,  which  ends  in  their  espou 
and  so  justifies  the  quaint  order  of  events  in  the  title-page  oi 
work. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  ample  opportunities  the  s 
of  which  we  have  now  given  our  readers  a  bnef  abstract,  omil 
all  the  minor  details,  and  all  the  subordinate  characters,  w 
afford  to  Jean  PauFs  inexhaustible  humour  to  display  itself, 
the  sport  which  he  makes,  though  not  unconffenial  to  the  Gtei 
mind,  accustomed  to  speak  and  think  on  the  highest  and  thei 
serious  subjects  with  an  alarming  degree  of  freedom,  is  ha 
suited  to  our  English  taste,  or  justifiable  in  the  abstract ; 
Jean  Paul  himself  was  carried  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  e 
to  himself,  so  far  beyond  all  the  bounds  within  which  poetic  « 
should  be  restrained  by  religious  awe,  as  to  introduce  Christ 
claiming  from  the  summit  of  the  universe  the  non-existence 
God.     it  is  true,  the  whole  vision  forms  part  of  a  dream,  atii 
object  is  not  to  inculcate  atheism,  but  to  combat  it,  by  shoi 
the  utter  desolation  of  heart  and  mind  which  atheism  invol 
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but  even  this  cannot  reconcile  us  to  a  conceit  so  wild  and  strange, 
and,  as  we  cannot  help  feeling,  in  spite  of  all  the  apologies  by 
which  Jean  Paul  prefaces  it,  so  irreverent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
IB  impossible  not  to  admire  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  many  of  the 
thoughts  which  occur  in  this  extraordinary  composition.  The 
idea,  for  instance,  of  "a  vacant,  bottomless  eve-socket,  staring 
down  upon  the  immensity  of  creation,'^  instead  of  "  the  Divine 
eye,^^  is  a  delineation  of  atheism  at  once  so  bold  and  so  graphic, 
as  to  be  worth  a  score  of  dry  arguments  against  it :  the  mult  we 
find  is,  that  such  an  idea  should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ, 
who  gives  the  description  of  that  "  vacant,  bottomless  eye-socket " 
to  the  expectant  universe  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  after  the 
Eternal  Father. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  Jean  PauFs  produc- 
tions, is  his  ^'  Titan,^'  on  which  he  was  engaged  one  year  beyond 
tiie  Horatian  term  of  liteiaiy  finish.  It  w^  already  written  in 
part,  when  Siebenkas  was  given  to  the  world ;  and  with  his  usual 
love  of  fun  and  mystification,  Jean  Paul  brings  several  of  the 
characters  of  Siebenkas  on  the  stage  again  in  Titan.  The  most 
conspicuous  among  these  is  Leibgeber,  who,  having  restored  that 
name  to  its  original  owner,  and  being  precluded  from  resuming 
his  own  proper  name,  Siebenkas,  by  its  appropriation  to  the 
cenotaph  of  his  friend,  has  now  assumed  the  name  of  Scioppius, 
contracted  into  the  German  Schoppe,  an  eccentric  character,  as 
Bayle'^s  dictionary  testifies,  full  of  strange  opinions,  and  a  wander- 
jlig  Proteus  with  many  aliases  like  himself.  In  the  story  of  Titan, 
he  enacts  the  part  of  the  devoted  friend  and  tutor  extraordinary 
of  the  young  hero,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his 
iigacity,  manages  to  penetrate  into  various  secrets,  and,  amidst 
all  his  wild  vagaries,  renders  the  most  essential  services  to  his 
popil-friend.  The  chief  interest,  however,  which  attaches  to  the 
dianicter  of  Schoppe,  is  not  the  place  which  he  fills  in  the  wheel- 
wmk  of  the  novel,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  an  impersonation  of 
the  keenest  satire  upon  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  by  which  he  is 
feinresented  as  becoming  at  last  half-crazed.  He  is  the  alleged 
author  of  the  "  Glavis  Fichtiana  seu  Leibgeberiana  *,"  published  by 

*  One  of  the  mystifications  by  which  Jean  Paul  makes  himself  merry  at  the 
o^eiiao  of  his  readers,  is,  that,  as  on  one  hand,'  he  works  his  own  person  into  the 
Hinry  of  his  norels,  under  various  disguises ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attributes 
•mne  of  his  own  publications  to  the  fictitious  characters  in  his  noTels.  Thus,  while 
Ldbgeber  or  Schoppe  is  made  the  author  of  the  C2avi8  Fichtiana,  the  "  Selection 
fram  the  Devil's  Papers,"  mentioned  before,  is  alleged  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sie- 
benkls,  the  production  of  his  tortured  brain  during  his  purgatorial  matrimony  with 
Lanette  ;  and  in  the  **  FiegeUahre  *'  the  ^  Greenland  Lawsuits  *'  are  attributed  to 
tlie  homoroiui  twin-brotheri  yuU, 
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Jean  Paul  as  an  *' appendix  to  the  first  comical  appendix 
Titan,^^  which,  in  a  series  of  articles  under  various  headii: 
exhibits  the  philosophical  system  of  Fichte  in  the  most  ludicr 
light.    As  a  specimen  of  this  kind  oi  persifflage^  we  give 
article 

"  Leiboeber.  *  It  strikes  myself/  said  I,  as  I  was  taking  a  cun 
review  of  my  system  whilst  bathing  my  feet,  and  looking  significai 
at  my  toes,  the  nails  of  which  were  being  pared — '  that  I  am  the 
and  the  Universe  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  become  more  in  the  W) 
than  the  world  itself,  and  God,  and  the  spiritual  world  in  the  barg 
Only  I  ought  not  to  have  spent  so  much  time  (which,  after  all,  i 
my  own  making)  before  I  discovered,  after  half  a  score  of  metan 
phoses  cL  la  Vishnu,  that  I  am  the  natura  naturans^  and  the  demiui 
and  the  pulley-lever  of  the  universe.  I  feel  exactly  like  that  b^ 
who,  waking  from  sleep,  finds  himself  all  at  once  a  king.  Wh 
wonderful  being,  producing  every  thing  except  itself,  (for  it  only  x 
into  existence,  and  never  exists,)  is  that  absolute  ^  I '  of  mine,  whic 
the  progenitor  of  all  else  ! 

'*  Here  I  was  unable  to  keep  my  feet  any  longer  in  the  water, 
paced  to  and  fro,  barefooted  and  dripping.  '  Come,  for  once,'  sai 
*  make  a  rough  estimate  of  thy  creations — space — time  (as  far  dow 
the  eighteenth  century)— whatever  exists  in  both, — the  worlds — what 
is  on  them — the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, — the  beggarly  kingdon 
royalty, — the  kingdom  of  truth, — the  kingdom  of  the  reviewers  ;— 
last,  not  least,  all  the  libraries !'  And  consequently,  the  few  volumes 
which  Fichte  has  written :  first,  because  I  must  produce  or  sup] 
him  before  he  can  dip  his  pen ;  for  it  depends  entirely  upon  my  m 
politeness  whether  I  shall  concede  him  any  existence  ;  and  secon 
because  even  if  I  do  concede  it,  we  can  neither  of  us,  being  both  i 
influxionistSy  ever  listen  to  our  respective  '  I*s,'  but  we  must  both  in 
what  each  reads  of  the  other,  he  my  Clavis,  and  I  his  sheets.  Tl 
fore,  I  call  the  epislemology  ^  unhesitatingly  my  work,  or  Leibgeberian 
supposing  even  that  Fichte  did  exist  and  entertained  similar  thougi 
in  that  case  he  would  only  act  the  part  of  Newton  with  his  fiuxl 
and  I  that  of  Leibnitz  with  the  differential  calculus,  two  great  men 
ourselves.  Even  as  there  is  a  like  number  of  philosophical  Messi 
Kant  and  Fichte ;  and  the  Jews  also  reckon  two  Messiahs,  one,  the 
of  Joseph,  the  other,  the  Son  of  David,'*^Clavis  Fichtiana,  s, 
t.  xxvii.  pp.  41,  42. 

Poor  Schoppe,  a  determined  Fichtian,  by  irony  and  hypothc 
continues  to  dwell  upon  the  key-note  of  Fichte'^s  philosophy, 
^'  I,**^  until  at  last  it  begins  to  haunt  him  like  an  evil  sp 

'  The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  works  of  Fichte  is,  ^^  WiasenachaJlsU 
which,  after  the  analogy  of  technology,  nxvoXoyia,  we  render  epittemology. 
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Finding  that  he  excites  considerable  surprise  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  he  expresses  lest  the  ^^  I  ^^  should  appear  to  him,  he 
exclaims  in  great  wrath  : — 

"  Oh,  I  see,  I  take  you ;  quite,  quite  !  You  do  not  think  me  one- 
eighth  part  as  rational  as  yourselves,  but  rather  mad.  Wolf  ^ !  here !  here ! 
Thou  beast  hast  often  in  my  solitary  rambles  and  wanderings  been  my 
shield-bearer  and  exorcist  against  the  '  I.'  Sir,  a  man  that  has  read 
^chte,  and  his  vicar-general  and  brain-serf  Schelling,  as  often  as  I 
have  done,  by  way  of  fun,  will  at  last  find  the  matter  sufficiently 
serious.  The  *  I '  supposes  itself,  i.  e.  the  *  I '  and  that  certain  re- 
mainder which  some  people  call  the  world.  When  philosophers  deduce 
any  thing, — ^for  instance,  an  idea,  or  themselves, — from  themselves,  they 
&il  not,  if  they  are  proper  philosophers  at  all,  to  deduce  in  like  manner 
the  remaining  universe.  The  '  I '  imagines  itself ;  it  is  therefore  the 
object  and  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lair  of  both ;  by 
Jove !  there  is  an  empirical  and  a  pure  '  I ;'  the  last  words  which, 
according  to  Sheridan  and  Oxford,  Swift  pronounced  shortly  before  his 
death,  were, '  I  am  I,'  which  I  call  sufficiently  philosophical  .... 

"  1  can  put  up  with  any  thing  except  the  '  I,*  the  pure  intellectual 
'  I,*  the  god  of  gods.  How  often  have  I  not,  like  my  name  and  deed- 
sake  Scioppius  or  Schoppe,  changed  my  name,  and  have  annually 
become  a  different  man,  yet  still  the  pure  *  I '  is  manifestly  pursuing 
me.  One  sees  it  most  plainly  in  journeys,  when  one  looks  at  one's  own 
legs,  and  sees  and  hears  them  stalking  along,  and  puts  the  question.  Who 
18  it  that  is  so  vigorously  keeping  pace  with  me  down  there  ?  And 
ihen  he  is  eternally  talking  to  me :  if  he  should  some  day  personally 
appear  before  me,  I  should  not  be  the  last  to  grow  faint  and  pale  as 
death."— riian,  s.  W.,  t.  xxiv.  pp.  114, 115. 

This  tendency  to  insanity,  engendered  by  Fichte'^s  philosophy, 
is  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  prediction  of  a  mysterious  personage, 
half-wizard,  half-juggler,  who  finds  him  an  obstruction  to  his 
dark  and  crooked  designs,  and  tells  him  that  within  a  certain 
period  he  will  be  beside  himself.  The  impression  produced  on 
ochoppe''s  mind  by  this  prophecy,  helps,  as  predictions  of  such  a 
nature  are  apt  to  do,  to  bring  about  its  own  verification ;  and  an 
accumulation  of  harassing  incidents  at  the  critical  period  works 
up  his  mind  to  such  a  degree  of  excitement  that  his  bodily  health 
gives  way  under  it,  and  he  dies  in  a  paroxysm  brought  on  by  the 
sodden  appearance  of  Siebenkas,  whom  he  mistakes  for  the  long- 
dreaded  personal  appearance  of  the  '^  I.^^ 

"  *  My  Schoppe,'  exclaimed  the  figure  (Siebenkas),  *  I  am  in  search 
of  thee:  dost  thou  not  know  me?'  'Long  enough  have  I  known 
thee !  thou  art  old  **  I  '*— come  on  then,  and  put  thy  face  close  to  mine, 

>  The  name  of  Schoppe's  dog. 
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and  make  this  stupid  existence  cold/  cried  Schoppe  with  a  last  ei 
of  expiring  manhood.     *  I  am  Siebenkas/  said  his  double  tenderiy, 
stepped  quite  close  to  him.     '  So  am  I,  "  I "  equal  to  *'  I,"  added 
other  in  a  low  tone,  and  his  heart,  overwhelmed,  broke  in  death.* 
TUarif  s.  W,,  t.  xxiv.  p.  158. 

As  regards  the  plot  itself,  in  the  cUhouement  of  which  the  tn 
end  of  Schoppe  bears  so  oonspicuous  a  part,  it  is  by  far  the  n 
complicated  among  all  the  novels  of  our  author ;  and,  in  fact 
full  of  the  most  inconceivable  conceits,  and  the  most  monsti 
improbabilities,  that  Jean  Paul's  merit  consists,  not  so  mud 
the  invention  of  his  story,  as  in  the  skilful  management  of  it 
which  he  contrives  to  make  his  reader  forget  the  fictitious  char» 
of  the  wildest  fictions,  and  carries  him  tnrough  them  all,  in  spit 
himself,  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  such  as  usually  belongs  < 
to  real  persons  and  events.  The  whole  is  evidently  an  improved 
enlarged  edition  of ''  Hesperus  :^  the  groundwork  of  the  stor 
this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  the  education,  in  a  private  station, 
under  a  feigned  name,  of  the  heir  to  a  throne.  In  Hesperus, 
disguised  prince,  Flamin,  is  one  of  the  subordinate  oharact 
distinguished  indeed  by  a  certain  princely  excess  of  self-will 
violence  of  passion,  but  otherwise  not  rising  above  the  oomi 
level ;  and  this,  which  cannot  be  accounted  othervdse  Ilia 
defect  in  the  whole  plan  of  Hesperus,  seems  to  have  suggested 
Jean  Paul  the  notion  of  reproducing  the  same  idea,  of  course  ^ 
necessary  variations  in  the  details  of  the  plot  to  prevent  ac 
repetition,  in  his  Titan.  Here,  accordingly,  the  whole  interee 
the  story  is  concentrated  upon  Count  Albano,  who  is  the  rigli 
heir  to  the  Gbrman  principality,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
who  appears  on  the  stage  as  the  son  of  a  Spanish  sran< 
Around  his  lofty  and  highly-finished  character  ail  the  other  ] 
sonages  revolve,  like  attenoant  stars  around  the  central  sun. 
the  place  of  Lord  Horion  we  have  in  Titan  the  Spanish  kni 
Don  Gaspard  de  Gesara,  but  with  this  difference,  that  I 
Horion  is  animated  by  high  thoughts  for  the  good  of  mank 
whereas  Don  Gaspard  is  impelled  partly  by  vindictive  feelii 
and  partly  by  an  ambitious  design  to  effect  an  alliance  betiR 
Albano  and  his  own  daughter,  the  Gountess  Linda  de  Borne 
Of  the  female  characters,  not  one  approaches  to  the  perfectioi 
Glotilda  in  Hesperus :  Liana,  the  first  object  of  Albano'^s  1 
placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  of  Glotilda,  in 
house  of  thoroughly  worldly  and  ill-assorted  parents,  is  too 
and  morbidly  poetic,  and  melts  away  before  the  heat  of  I 
trials,  like  fresh  fallen  snow  before  the  sun''s  rays.  Her  e 
death  removes  this  formidable  obstacle  to  the  accomplishmen 
Don  Gaspard's  ambitious  designs,  and  Albano  is  captivated 
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far  i^ore  commanding  charms  of  Linda.  But  that  bond,  too, 
roken  by  the  moral  fall  of  Linda,  whose  romantic  notions  of 
»,  spurning  matrimony  ad  a  vulgar  bondage,  are  abused  by  a 
kin,  the  former  friend  of  Albano  and  his  rival  for  the  hand  of 
da,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her  of  her  innocence ;  the 
ilarity  of  bis  voice  to  that  of  Albano,  and  her  debility  of 
it  after  sunset,  even  to  actual  blindness,  favouring  his  diabo- 
l  design.  Ultimately,  after  the  discovery  of  Albano'*s  real 
h,  and  his  accession  to  his  ancestral  dominions,  he  forms  an 
mee  with  a  princess,  named  Idoina,  who  bears  a  striking 
nnblance  to  the  departed  Liana,  but  who  is  kept  too  much  in 
background  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  story,  to  give 
pe  for  a  development  of  her  character  sufficient  to  interest  the 
ier  in  her. 

To  exhibit  a  highly  gifted  and  morally  powerful  nature,  brought 
maturity  by  the  discipline  of  heart  and  mind  which  Albano 
lergoes  during  the  course  of  these  transactions,  surrounded  by 
}  most  opposite  influences,  and  by  a  variety  of  persons  whose 
Ncaeiers  are  not  less  discordant  than  the  aims  which  they  pur- 
B^  and  which  are  all  more  or  less  oomiected  with  himself,  is  the 
Im  object  which  the  author  of  Titan  had  in  view.  The  dream 
human  greatness  and  goodness  is  realized  in  the  character  of 
9  hero ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  truth  of 
B  moral,  as  involving  the  fallacious  doctrine  of  human  perfecti- 
bj,  it  must  be  conrcssed  that  few  of  those  who  have  attempted 
fiOibody  that  doctrine  in  fiction,  have  taken  a  loftier  aim,  or 
pdled  their  pencil  with  greater  boldness  and  effect,  than  Jean 
si  in  this,  which,  after  ^1,  stands  out  pre-eminent  among  all  his 
^ings  as  the  master-work  of  his  genius.  Subordinate  to  this 
ding  idea,  and  interwoven  with  it,  there  are  other  and  kindred 
nghts  of  high  moral  truth ;  such  as  the  victory  which,  under 

I  most  crashing  circumstances,  the  feeblest  may  achieve  by  the 
imphant  power  of  an  invincible  endurance,  exemplified  in  the 
idHiig  fate  of  Liana ;  the  certain  and  fearful  danger  resulting 

II  presumptuous  disregard  of  the  unalterable  rules  of  moral 
ler,  in  the  terrible  fate  of  Linda ;  and  the  desperate  termina- 
1  of  a  career  of  reckless  self-indulgence  in  that  of  her  seducer, 
qnairol,  who,  after  strutting  on  hfe^s  stage  in  all  the  eccen- 
oty  of  a  highly  talented  roue^  blows  out  his  brains  in  the  last 
of  a  tragedy  of  his  own  composition,  in  which  he  has  reserved 
himself  the  part  of  the  suicide.  In  addition  to  these  high 
ions,  Titan  contains  a  vast  abundance  of  keen  and  graphic 
ire  upon  court  life  and  the  corruptions  of  government, 
ich  shows  that  Jean  Paul  had  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
ieiion  of  the  liberalism  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda,  the 
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traces  of  which,  in  his  Hesperus,  we  have  before  noticed.  Vi 
over,  the  perusal  of  Titan  is  rendered  interesting  and  instru< 
by  manv  profound  and  acute  remarks  on  subjects  of  art; 
cultivation  of  his  taste  being  made  a  prominent  part  of  Alh 
education  by  Don  Gaspard,  who  for  this  purpose  engages,  a 
with  the  philosophical  Schoppe,  a  Greek  artist,  to  bear  nim  < 
pany  in  his  travels.  The  depth  and  truth  of  Jean  Paul'^s  o1 
vations  on  these  subjects,  and  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions 
the  more  surprising,  because  he  never  visited  the  scenes  whic 
depicts  in  such  lowing  and  graphic  language  in  person, 
derived  his  information  partly  from  books  and  partly  from  o, 
the  four  sister  princesses  to  whom  Titan  is  dedicated. 

In  Titan,  Jean  Paul  reached  the  highest  point  of  whal 
Germans  call  the  "  Ideal,'"  according  to  his  views  of  life  ai 
human  nature.  He  was  himself  evidently  conscious  that  he  \ 
not  exceed  his  Albano  and  his  Clotilda,  the  Jvfiter  Olymjnm 
the  VentM  Urania  of  his  poetic  chisel.  The  enorts  of  his  ge 
in  producing  the  two  fictions  of  Hesperus  and  Titan,  had . 
him  to  the  top  of  Parnassus;  and  having  reached  it,  he  i 
determined  not  to  waste  his  strength  or  to  jeopardize  his  fan 
abortive  endeavours  to  outdo  himself.  Instead  of  strainin 
powerful  nature,  as  he  had  hitherto  done  in  his  ascent  t 
cloud-capped  mountain  of  the  Muses,  he  was  content  hence 
to  exercise  it  gently  by  disporting  himself  upon  its  summit.  '. 
of  his  subsequent  works  exhibit  the  same  concentration  o 
varied  gifts ;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  subjected  his  now  mal 
mind  to  an  analytic  process,  and  determined  to  open  for  < 
faculty  and  tendency  of  it  a  separate  channel  in  which  it  i 
flow  forth,  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  a  grateful 
admiring  public,  and  for  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilme 
what  he  considered  his  calling  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  i 
of  Germany.  Of  the  writings  which  belong  to  this  last  peri 
Jean  PauFs  literary  history,  some  are  philosophical,  a  few  p 
cal,  and  the  rest  divided  between  comic  and  sentimental  hue 
Among  the  comic  productions  we  have  chiefly  to  notice  * 
Katzenherger*8  Badereise^^'*  or  "  Visit  to  the  Watering-Plao 
"  Maulbronn,'*  Anglic^  "  Mouthboum ;"  the  "  Life  of  Fi 
"  Nicolam  Markgraf^  or  the  Comet ;"'  and  the  "  Journey  o 
Military  Chaplain,  Attila  Schmelzle  to  Fldtz^''  of  which  Mr. 
lyle  has  given  an  admirable  translation,  with  occasional  ab 
ments.  Of  an  earlier  date,  and  more  sentimental  than  con 
the  character  of  its  humour,  is  the  unfinished  novel  entitled 
^^ Flegeljahrey''  or  lubber  years,  of  which,  under  the  titl 
"  Walt  und  Vult,^'  the  names  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  tale 
American  editor  of  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul  has  just  publisl 
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islation.  The  story  itself,  strange,  as  all  our  author^s  stories 
is  a  kind  of  mythic  representation  of  the  two  sides  of  his  own 
;ic  genius ;  one  of  the  twin- brothers,  Walt,  being  a  dreamy 
iimentalist,  the  other,  Vult,  a  man  of  the  world,  full  of  prac- 
I  fiense  and  humour.  The  latter,  a  vaurien^  who  roams  through 
i^orld  as  a  strolling  musician,  in  vain  attempts  to  protect  the 
:ier  from  the  loss  of  a  large  inheritance  left  him,  but  under 
Sitions  which  to  a  person  of  Walt^s  simplicity  of  character, 
cquaintance  with  the  world,  and  visionary  cast  of  mind,  prove 
Btant  snares.  For  a  while  the  two  brothers  live  together  in 
at  harmony ;  until  they  both  become  enamoured  of  Wina,  a 
at  beauty,  by  whose  exalted  rank,  however,  the  attainment  of 
r  hand  is  rendered  as  hopeless  for  poor  Walt,  as  the  possession 
the  inheritance  by  the  conditions  attached  to  it  by  the  testator, 
nertheless  Walt  is  the  accepted  lover,  while  Vult  meets  with  a 
jlided  refusal,  in  consequence  of  which  he  takes  his  leave  of  his 
|Qn*igibIe  and  yet  more  fortunate  brother.  Thus  the  story  ends, 
aaiher  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  though  the  allegory  seems 
mlete;  the  inability  of  poetic  genius  either  to  secure  the 
per  advantages  of  the  material,  or  to  reach  the  higher  aims  of 
^  ideal  world,  being  admirably  represented  by  the  situation  in 
Ifdi  Walt  is  left,  with  a  lady  love  whom  he  has  no  hope  of 
Inying,  and  a  fortune  which  be  has  no  chance  of  realizing ; 
fle  at  the  same  time  the  utter  inutility  of  that  keen  and 
Borous  perception  of  life  which  often  accompanies  poetic  genius, 
1  did  so  pre-eminently  in  the  case  of  Jean  Paul,  for  the  prac- 
d  purpose  of  restraining  its  eccentric  flights,  and  the  repudi- 
im  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  of  the  humour  of  the  clown  by  the 
best  ideal  of  poesy,  are  ingeniously  rendered  in  the  allegor}'  by 
I  futility  of  all  Vult's  efforts  to  prevent  the  mistakes  of  Walt, 
I  his  rejection  by  the  noble  and  lovely  Wina. 
Is  regards  the  merit  of  the  performance  by  which  the  American 
tor  of  Jean  PauPs  Life  has  attempted  to  transplant  this  inter- 
ing  tale  upon  the  soil  of  English  literature,  we  are  bound  to 
m  our  readers,  that  if  they  wish  to  steer  clear  of  the  lofty 
dus  and  the  poetic  beauties  of  our  author,  they  cannot  do 
ter  than  make  use  of  this  translation,  which  turns  all  his  bright 
try  into  dull  prose  much  more  effectually  than  it  does  his 
rman  into  English.  We  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties 
ich  a  translator  of  Jean  Paul  has  to  cope  with ;  but  making 
ry  allowance  for  these,  and  for  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  the 
J  as  compared  with  the  original,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
islation  before  us  comes  up  even  to  the  most  moderate  require- 
its  which  the  reading  public  has  a  right  to  make  upon  a  work 
;his  nature.     The  poetic  beauties  and  the  keen  wit  of  Jean 
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Paul  are  evidently  lost  upon  this  translator ;  and  throuj 
exceedingly  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  German  lai^uage, 
rently  of  its  very  accidence,  even  the  grammatical  sense  i 
always  faithfully  given.  We  might  adduce,  if  it  were  worl 
while,  numberless  instances  in  justification  of  these  remarks 
passage  may  suffice.  Walt  in  his  capacity  as  notary  is 
upon  to  draw  up  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Flitte,  a  run 
who»  to  avoid  nis  creditors,  has  lodged  himself  in  the  ke 
apartments  in  the  top  of  the  church-tower,  and,  feigning  c 
sickness  for  fraudulent  ends,  has  recourse  to  the  come 
making  his  will.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  the  single-Iu 
Walt,  whom  he  insists,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  on  ind 
in  the  number  of  his  legat^.  After  the  execution  of  the 
ment  Jean  Paul  thus  continues  the  story : — 

"  It  was  a  bitter  pang  to  Walt,  to  part  from  the  poor  merry 
who  was  leaving  him  some  of  his  feathers  and  golden  eggs,  and 
him  already  fluttering,  half-plucked,  in  the  talons  of  the  owl  of 
Heering  lighted  him  and  all  the  witnesses  down.  '  It  bodes  me, 
the  keeper, '  he  will  not  get  over  the  night ;  I  have  my  own  c 
tokens.  But  to-morrow  morning  I'll  hang  out  my  handkerchid 
the  tower  if  he  is  actually  gone.'  Ghastly  was  the  descent  doi 
high-step  ladders,  through  the  vacant  dank  chambers  of  the 
which  contained  nothing  but  stairs.  The  heavy  stroke  of  the  iroi 
dulum,  like  the  mowing  to  and  fro  of  the  iron  scythe  of  time,  susi 
from  the  clock, — the  wind  without  beating  against  the  tower, — the 
some  noise  of  the  nine  living  footsteps, — the  strange  gleams  of 
which  the  lantern,  swinging  in  the  keeper's  hand,  cast  down  frc 
highest  gallery  into  the  pews  below,  in  every  one  of  which  f 
corpse  might  be  devoutly  sitting,  as  well  as  one  standing  in  the  pul 
and  the  apprehension  that  at  every  step  Flitte,  having  breathed  hi 
might  be  flitting  through  the  church  in  a  pallid  glance, — ^all  this  < 
the  notary  like  a  frightful  dream  through  the  dusky  land  of  sb 
and  of  terrors,  so  that  he  was  as  one  arising  from  the  dead,  whi 
of  the  narrow  tower  he  stepped  out  below  the  open  starry  sky, 
above  him  eye  was  twinkling  to  eye,  and  life  to  life,  and  disclosi 
world  in  deeper  and  deeper  depth." — Flegeljahre,  s.  W.^  t.  a 
pp.  36,  37. 

This  passage  the  American  translator  has  rendered  a 
lows  * : — 

"  It  was  sad  and  bitter  to  Walt  to  bid  farewell  to  the  poor  pie 
loving  bird,  who  would  have  left  him  both  feathers  and  golden 

'  The  Grerman  reads  thus  : — '^  Et  fear  ihm  bitter,  wn  dem  cmnen  hutigen  1 
der  ihm  Fedem  und  goidene  Eier  zurudUiesi — eu  sckeiden,  und  ihn  sehon  in  den  1 
der  rupfenden  Todet-Eule  um  tick  soklagen  zu  sehen.  Heering  leuehtete  ihm  und 
lichen  Zeugen  herab,    *  Mir  wiU^i  aehwanen,*  tagU  der  ThUrmer^  ^  dan  er  di§ 
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ring  lighted  both  him  and  the  witnesses  down  the  stairs.  '  /  will 
ir,'  he  said,  *  he  does  not  survive  the  night ;  there  are  many  curious 
\faUons ;  but  if  he  really  gets  over  the  night,  I  will  hang  out  my 
l^erchief  from  the  tower  early  in  the  morning,*  Shuddering  with 
they  descended  the  long  ladder  through  the  empty  dark  descent  in 
there  was  nothing  but  steps.  The  slow  iron  pendulum  of  the 
that  carried  on  the  decrees  of  destiny ,  swung  here  and  there,  like 
lowing  of  the  scythe  of  time.  The  winds  that  came  in  gusts  against 
)wer;  the  solitary  and  careful  steps  of  the  nine  men,  as  they  de- 
the  strange  light  of  the  lantern  that  struggled  in  the  upper 
fss  and  shed  a  sepulchral  light  upon  the  living,  and  the  expectation 
I 'tlitt,  at  any  moment,  might  depart,  and  like  a  pale  ghost  pass 
the  church ;  all  these  haunted  Walt,  like  a  dream,  in  the  land 
bdows  and  terrors,  so  that  he  stepped  from  the  tower,  like  one  risen 
ike  dead,  and  meeting  eye  to  eye,  and  life  with  life,  in  the  outward 
world," — Walt  and  Fult,  or,  The  Twins,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39. 

^e  have  marked  in  italics  the  numerous  mistranslations  and 
lions  of  this  short  passage,  as  far  as  the  case  admits  of  it ; 
now  ask  our  reaaers  to  compare  them  with  the  correct 
ktion  which  we  have  given  above,  and  those  who  know  Ger- 
with  the  original.     To  render  e.  g.  "  Mir  will's  scAtoanen,'''* 
^  bodes  me,  by   *'  I  will  swear,^    is  bad  enough ;   but  to 
"  toenn  er  vnrklich  abgefahren  ist^""  i.  e.  if  he  is  actually 
if  he  really  gets  over  the  night,"  giving  just  the  contrary 
is  really  too  bad ;   to  say  nothing  of  several  more  venial 
against  both  grammar  and  dictionary.     But  what  we 
It  with  above  all,  is  the  evident  want  of  all  capability  to 
npon  the  imagery  of  our  author,  and  the  cool  composure 
wnich  words  and  entire  passages,  which  it  is   clear  the 
ktor  does  not  understand,  are  either  omitted  altogether,  or 
le  random  productions  of  the  translator'^s  own  dull  brain 
it  in  the  place  of  Jean  Paulas  vivid  thoughts.    For  instance, 
dd  and  striking  figure  of ''  the  owl  of  death,"  which  is  already 
ig  to  " plucK"  its  prey,  the  dying  man  "fluttering  in  ite 

WbentiM ;  ick  Kobe  meine  huriosen  Zeichen,  Ich  hange  ctber  morgen  fruh  mein 
}/fUudi  aus  dem  Thurme,  wenn  er  wirJUich  abgefahren  ist.*  Sekauetiich  trait  man 
Hamgen  TreppenUUem  durch  die  leeren  dumpfen  Thurm-Geldufte,  worin  nichtt 
it  etne  Treppe,  herutUer.  Der  langsame  eiseme  Perpendikel-tchlag,  gleichaam  das 
tmd  Semuihen  der  an  die  Uhr  gehangenen  Eisen-Sense  der  Zeit, — das  aussere 
Wmsen  an  den  Thurm, — das  einsame  GepdUer  der  neun  lebendigen  Menschen — dk 
||i»  JSeUuehtungen,  die  die  oetragene  Lateme  durch  die  oberste  Empor  hinunter  in 
Mr^ihen  JlaUem  liess,  in  aerenjeder  ein  gelber  Todter  and'dcfUig  sitzen  konnte,  so 
"  der  Kanzd  einer  stekenf—und  die  Erwartung,  dass  bei  jedem  Tritte  Flitte 
'  I  und  als  Ueicher  Sehein  durch  die  Kirche  ftiegen  leonne,---das  AUesjagte  wie 
Tftmm  den  Notar  im  dusteren  Lande  der  Schatten  und  Sehreoken  umher, 
TardetUlUsk  wn  Todten  auferstand,  als  er  aus  dem  sehmalen  Thurme  unUr  den 
StcmeMmmd  hinaustralt,  vbo  driien  Auge  an  Auge,  Jjeben  an  Ld)en  juufcelAe^ 
0  WVS weitermaekte,** 

y2 
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talons/^  has  wholly  disappeared.  The  graphic  description  o 
ghastly  descent  down  the  high  step-ladders,  through  the ' 
dank  chambers  of  the  tower,"*  is  pared  down  to  the  inexpi 
and  partly  incorrect  translation,  '^  Shuddering  iri^A  cold  (I ! 
descended  the  long  ladder  (instead  of  ''  ladders  ^),  throu( 
empty  dark  (instead  of  "  dank'*')  descent  :^  can  any  thing  be 
or  more  clumsy!  Again,  that  beautiful  image  in  whicli 
heavy  stroke  of  the  iron  pendulum ''  is  compared  to  the  "  n 
to  and  fro  of  the  iron  scythe  of  time  suspended  from  the  < 
how  it  is  marred  !  The  pendulum,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  ''  s« 
here  and  there  ^  (/  /)  and  something  is  said  about  ''  the  moi 
the  scythe  of  time ;"  but  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  pei 
itself  is  ''  the  iron  scythe  of  time  suspended  from  the  cloc 
lieu  of  which  we  have  the  translator'*s  gloss,  ^'  that  carried 
decrees  of  destiny,*^  which  no  doubt  he  thought  mighty  fii 
a  considerable  help  to  unimaginative  readers.  Further  on^ 
the  reader  of  the  original  almost  hears  ^'  the  loneson 
(&^7i^r)of  the  nine  ^tiTtn^footsteps,^  the  translator,  losing! 
the  "  noise  **  altogether,  substitutes  the  epithet  "  careful  tl 
inappropriate  of  all  the  epithets  he  could  have  chosen,  1 
conveying  a  precisely  contrary  idea ;  while  the  wholly  sup( 
information  that  "they  descended  through  the  descent,'^  d 
indemnify  the  reader  for  the  loss  of  the  contrast  between  t 
stillness  of  the  lonesome  tower  before  described,  and  the 
footsteps.^  Then  what  intolerable  bungling  in  the  startl 
scription  of  the  effects  of  the  lantern,  as  it  swings  in  the  1 
hand,  in  the  highest  gallery^  and  casts  "  strange  gleams  ( 
into  the  pews  below,"  instead  of  which,  we  are  told  of  its 
struggling  in  the  upper  darkness,"*^  and  "shedding  a  sq 
light  upon  the  living^*''  of  all  which  stuff  there  is  not  a  syl 
the  original.  A  nd  what  becomes  of  those  uncomfortable 
of  the  church,  "  the  livid  corpses  in  the  pews  and  in  the 
that  congregation  of  the  dead  conjured  up  by  Walt''s  fe 
the  poets  fancy?  Are  we  to  take  "the  sepulchral  lig 
upon  the  living,"  as  an  equivalent  for  that  also  !  Again 
the  poetic  bloom  taken  off  from  the  image  which  represc 
soul  of  the  dying  man  above,  as  ''''flitting  through  the  chu 
pallid  glance^''''  instead  of  which  he  is  made  in  downright ; 
^^pass  through  as  a  pale  ghost  T  And  why  are  the 
^^frightfuV  and  '-''dusky'*''  omitted,  in  describing  the  n( 
chased  (not  "  haunted'''')  through  the  land  of  shadows  and 
by  all  the  circumstances  before  described,  as  by  "a  : 
dream  V*  And  last,  not  least,  what  a  lamentable  falling  o 
closing  sentence  !  Jean  Paul's  description  of  "  the  opei 
sky,"  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  translation ;  and  so  we  < 
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.iil^s  beautiful  comparison  of  the  stars  above,  to  eyes  twinkling 
each  other,  "  eye  to  eye,  life  to  life,''  and  so  disclosing  by  their 
ight  sheen  to  the  mortal  eye  below  "  the  world  in  deeper  and 
Bper  depth,''  all  which  the  ill-starred  translator  understands  of 
man  eye  meeting  human  eye,  one  living  man  with  another 
ing  man,  in  "  the  outward  living  world." 
We  were  inclined,  before  we  looked  more  nearly  into  the 
VKlter,  to  pity  Jean  Paul's  translator ;  but  we  confess  our  pity 
^together  transferred  to  poor  Jean  Paul  himself,  who,  if  he 
live  alive  to  see  how  one  of  his  favourite  works  is  "  dished  "  in  a 
j^e  for  the  literature  of  which  he  felt  such  intense  love  and 
Ltion,  would  assuredly  pay  a  visit  to  his  caricaturist  across 
Atlantic,  in  the  character  of  Siebenkas,  or  Leibgeber,  or 
)ppe,  and  chastise  him  soundly  for  his  murderous  assaults 
his  finest  thoughts, 
[fiat  enough  of  the  Flegeljahre^  and  this  travesty  of  them.  We 
draw  our  article  to  a  close ;  which  we  shall  do  with  a  brief 
mnt  of  the  philosophical  works  of  our  author.  These  are, 
les  two  treatises  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  his  "  Levana*'* 
bis  "  Esthetic.''*  The  former  of  these  contains  his  views  on 
ttion,  in  a  series  of  what  he  himself  caUs  "  fragments ;"  the 
%  in  a  no  less  fragmentary  form,  his  theory  of  poetic  beauty. 
ke  following  list  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  two  first 
hmes  of  the  ''  j^sthetic^''  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
in  of  this  ars  poetica  of  Jean  Paul : — 

•*  Of  poetic  art  in  general — of  the  successive  degrees  of  poetic  power 
of  genius — of  Greek  or  plastic  poesy — of  romantic  poesy — of  the 
iciilous — of  humoristic  poesy — of  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  humour 
of  wit — of  characters — historic  fable  of  the  drama  and  the  epos — 
of  the  novel — of  lyric  poetry — of  style — a  fragment  on  the  German 
ignage." 

The  three  following  volumes  are  of  a  much  more  miscellaneous 
aracter,  consisting  of  short  disquisitions,  essays,  and  fragments, 
a  variety  of  points  connected  with  the  main  subject  of  the 
ark ;  among  them,  in  the  fourth  volume,  under  the  title  ''^Kleine 
ieherschaUy '  a  reprint  is  given  of  several  reviews  written  at  dif- 
«nt  times  for  the  ^^  Heidelberger  Jahrhucher^''  one  of  which, 
ably  interesting  on  account  of  the  reviews,  as  well  as  the 
fiew^ — ^the  review  of  Mad.  de  Stael's  Germany, — is  already 
own  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  translation. 
Far  more  interesting,  however,  than  either  the  *'  Levana*'*  or 
\  '*  uEsthetic^^  are  Jean  Paul's  two  treatises  on  the  immortality 
bhe  soul,  his  '''Kampaner  Thai,'''  and  his  "  SeUna:'  Both  are  in 
i  form  of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dia- 
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quisitions ;  with  this  only  difference,  that,  instead  of  Roman  k 
and  senators  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  toga,  we  have  here 
and  gentlemen  of  bon  ton^  dressed  up  in  Jean  Paul'^s  best  vox 
especially  the  ladies.      The  ^^Kampaner  ThoT  belongs  1 
earlier  productions,  its  publication  intervening  between  ^'  i 
Ids*''  and  "  Titan T  its  tendency,  and  the  character  of  the  au 
views  on  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  replies 
he  makes  to  the  two  principal  objections  raised  against  the 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  the  first,  the  apparently  i 
taneous  decay  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  bo< 
old  age ;  the  second,  the  alleged  impossibility  of  searching 
future  mode  of  existence,  of  peeping  over,  out  of  a  visible,  ii 
invisible  world.     In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objectiox 
thus  argues : — 

*'  You  are  not  a  materialist ;  you  assume  that  the  action  of  thi 
and  that  of  the  body  correspond  and  excite  each  other  ;  that,  ii 
bodily  organs  are  the  keys  which  answer  to  the  different  glasses 
inner  harmonica.     Hitherto  the  bodily  accords  of  the  feelings  onl; 
been  noted,  as,  for  instance,  the  swelling  heart  and  the  sluggish 
in  longing  desire,  the  effusion  of  bile  in  anger,  and  so  forth.     B 
intertwining  and  anastomoiit  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  mai 
BO  quick  and  so  intimate  a  nature,  that  every  image  and  idea  < 
mind  must  call  forth  a  corresponding  vibration  of  some  nerve, 
bodily  after-tones  ought  to  be  observed  and  set  down  in  the  notat 
speech  when  they  express  poetic,  algebraic,  artistic,  numismat 
anatomical  ideas,  no  less  than  when  they  are  the  utterance  of  the  fe 
and  passions.    At  the  same  time  the  body  is  no  more  than  the  soue 
board ;  it  is  not  the  spiritual  scale,  nor  its  harmony.     Sadness  bei 
resemblance  to  tears,  confusion  none  to  the  blood  which  is  ebbing : 
cheeks,  wit  none  to  champagne,  the  idea  of  this  valley  none  to  the  i 
ture  sketch  of  it  on  our  retina.  The  inner  man,  the  veiled  god  in  the  s 
is  not  of  stone  like  the  statue  itself;  his  living  members  grow  and 
by  a  mysterious  process  of  life  within  the  stony  limbs  of  the  outer 
We  do  not  sufficiently  take  notice  of  the  influence  which,  in  fac 
inner  man  has  upon  the  outer  man  in  restraining  and  moulding 
how,  for  instance,  principles  gradually  cool  and  quench  the  ira 
body,  which,  according  to  physiological  laws,  ought  to  be  burning 
and  more  fiercely  from  week  to  week ;  how  it  has  even  happenec 
terror  or  anger  has  held  together,  as  by  spiritual  clasps,  the  texti 
the  body,  which  was  already  rending  asunder  and  out  of  joint, 
when  the  whole  brain  is  in  a  manner  paralyzed ;  when  every  fil 
already  rusted  in  and  choked  up  ;  when  the  mind  is  clogged,  it  i 
only  an  act  of  the  will,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  exerted, — it  i 
only  some  letter,  some  striking  idea,  to  set  the  machinery  of  the 
bral  fibres,  the  spiritual  clockwork,  going  again  without  any  b< 
assistance 
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*'  When  the  extravasation  of  an  artery  in  the  fourth  cerehral  chamher 
of  a  Socrates  covers  the  whole  land  of  his  ideas  with  a  bloody  inunda« 
jtioDy  it  is  true  that  all  his  ideas  and  moral  affections  are  covered  by  the 
tide  of  blood  ;  but  they  are  not  destroyed  by  it ;  because  his  virtue  and 
bis  wisdom  resided  not  in  the  cerebral  globules  which  have  been  thus 
drowned,  but  in  his  '  I ;'  and  because  the  dependence  of  the  works 
$i,  the  clock  on  its  case,  for  protection  from  dust  and  the  like,  does  not 
]yroTe  that  the  case  and  the  works  are  identical,  still  less  that  the  clock 
oonsists  of  nothing  but  cases.  Since  the  functions  of  the  soul  are  not 
kodily  functions,  but  only  either  their  consequents  or  their  ante- 
pedents ;  and  since  every  function  of  the  soul  must  leave  traces  in  the 
iDQl,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  former 
•le  lost,  when  paralysis  or  old  age  effaces  the  latter?  Is  there  no 
difference,  then,  between  the  mind  of  a  childish  old  man,  and  the  mind 
of  a  child  ?  If  the  soul  of  Socrates  were  to  be  plunged  into  the  body 
#f  a  Borgia,  as  into  a  mud-bath,  would  it  therefore  lose  its  moral  powers, 
ted  all  at  once  exchange  its  virtuous  for  vicious  propensities  ?  Or  are 
1^  to  suppose  that  in  the  morganatic  marriage  by  which  soul  and  body 
i|lB  united,  but  without  community  of  goods,  the  one  spouse  can  only 
MBD9  and  does  not  lose  also,  with  the  other  ?  Is  the  ingrafted  spirit  to 
pd  the  influence  of  the  body  only  when  it  is  flourishing,  and  not  also 
toiien  it  is  decaying  ?  And  if  it  must  feel  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
pmer,  then  must  not  the  clay  which  is  wrapped  round  the  body  give 
i|p(  the  soul  the  appearance  of  stopping  or  of  retrograding,  in  the  same 
ainqr  as  the  progress  of  our  earth  gives  a  like  appearance  to  the  move- 
Jftents  of  the  upper  planets  ?  If  we  were  to  be  unshelled  at  all,  this 
j|Wld  not  be  effected  but  by  the  slow  hand  of  time,  by  the  spoiling  of 
"  age  ;  if  it  was  once  determined  that  our  career  shall  not  end  in  one 
9  the  gulf  which  separates  this  world  from  the  other  could  have 

other  form  than  the  grave.     The  short  interruption  of  our  progress 

dd  age,  and  the  longer  interruption  of  it  by  death,  no  more  do  away 
that  progress,  than  the  still  shorter  interruption  by  sleep.     In 

tness  of  heart  we  mistake,  like  the  first  man,  the  total  eclipse  of 
for  the  night  of  death,  and  that  night  itself  for  the  world's  doom." 
yjpoMr  Thalf  ».  W.^  t.  xix.  pp.  48 — 50. 

As  for  the  second  objection,  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  reality 
m  invisible  world,  Jean  Paul  thus  replies  to  it : — 

**  Am  I  to  presume  upon  lifting  the  veil  of  a  whole  world  of  futurity  ? 

who  am  not  coming  thence,  but  am  only  on  my  way  thither?     No 

it  is  this  dissimilanty  of  the  future  world  to  the  present,  the  very 

mensnrability  of  its  greatness,  that  has  made  so  many  unbelievers 

it.     It  is  not  the  bursting  of  the  larva-skin  of  our  body  in  death,  but 

distance  between  our  future  spring  and  our  present  autumn,  which 

m%  so  many  doubts  into  our  poor  heart.     This  is  evident  in  the  case 

the  savages,  who  look  upon  the  next  life  only  as  upon  the  second 

ome,  the  New  Testament,  of  the  first  life,  and  know  of  no  other 

noe  between  the  two  but  that  which  exists  betweeti  o\^  ^<b  %xi^ 
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youth :  they  readily  put  faith  in  their  hopes.  Your  first  ohjectio 
peeling  off  and  crumbling  of  the  bodily  glazing,  does  not  depri 
savages  of  the  hope  that  they  shall  spring  up  again  in  a  new  flowi 
But  your  second  objection  daily  multiplies  both  itself  and  the  n 
of  sceptics  ;  for  as  the  second  world  itself  cannot  be  subjected 
blast  of  the  chymist*s  furnace,  or  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  solar 
scope,  the  progress  of  chyraical  and  physical  science  tends, 
dissolvents  and  other  appliances,  daily  more  and  more  to  precipi 
sublime  the  hope  of  a  future  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  by  the 
tice  of  the  body  only,  but  by  its  very  theory ;  not  only  by  the  { 
mathematics  of  its  lusts,  but  by  the  pure  science  of  the  existen< 
world  of  sense,  that  the  holy,  inly-diving  look  upon  the  inner  w 
necessarily  obscured  and  obstructed  to  beings  dwelling  as  yet 
outer  world.  The  inner  world  is  more  easily  comprehended  o 
moralists,  metaphysicians,  poets,  nay,  even  by  artists  ;  the  chym 
physician,  the  mathematician  wants  for  it  telescopes  and  ear-tub 
in  course  of  time  even  eyes  and  ears. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  find  fewer  men  than  is  supposed,  who  de< 
either  believe  or  deny  a  future  existence.  They  that  venture  t 
it,  are  exceedingly  few,  because  without  it  the  present  existence 
lose  all  unity,  character,  completeness,  and  hope ;  and  equally  i 
they  who  venture  to  assume  it,  because  they  are  affrighted 
thought  of  their  own  translation  into  glory,  and  of  the  dying  a 
the  diminished  earth,  Most  men  are  tossed  up  and  down  c 
between  the  two  opinions,  in  poetic  vagueness,  by  the  impulse  p 
nating  feelings. 

'*  As  we  paint  devils  more  easily  than  gods,  furies  more  easil 
the  Venus  Urania,  hell  more  easily  than  heaven,  so  we  believe 
former  more  easily  than  in  the  latter,  in  the  greatest  misery  mon 
than  in  the  greatest  happiness.  Is  it  not,  then,  natural  that  ou: 
accustomed  to  the  disappointments  and  the  chains  of  earth,  sh< 
slow  to  admit  the  thought  of  an  Utopia  against  which  the  c 
wrecked,  in  order  that  its  lilies  may,  like  the  Guernsey  lilies 
shore  on  which  they  may  bloom ',  on  which  the  tortured  heart  < 
may  be  saved,  satisfied,  exalted,  and  blest." — Kampaner  Tkal^ 
t.  xix.  pp.  54,  55. 

Thus  far  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immortality 
soul  are  rather  of  a  negative  character,  defensive  against 
cism ;  in  the  sequel  Jean  Paul  urges  the  positive  proofs 
the  existence  of  a  future  world  with  great  effect.     One  pas 
all  we  can  make  room  for : — 

"  There  is  a  spiritual  world  suspended  in  our  heart  which  brei 
a  warm  sun  through  the  clouds  of  the  material  world, — I  m 
universe  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  truth ;  those  inner  heavens  and 

3  ''The  Guernsey  lily  from  Japan  has  its  name  from  the  island  of  Guei 
which  it  was  poured  forth  and  Bovm  icom  &  vrrecked  vesseL" — {Author's  n» 
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.tiiiicb  are  neither  parts  nor  emanations,  neither  derivatives  nor  copies, 
«f  the  outer.     The  reason  why  we  are  less  struck  by  the  incomprelien-* 
Ei'tfble  existence  of  these  three  transcendent  celestial  orbs  is,  that  they  are 
ilways  hanging  before  us,  and  that  we  foolishly  imagine  that  we  are 
creating  them,  whereas  we  only  perceive  them.     What  prototype,  what 
plastic  power  have  we,  or  what  materials,  to  create  such  a  spiritual 
World  within  ourselves  ?     Let  the  atheist  but  ask  himself  how  he  came 
\f^  the  gigantic  ideal  of  a  Godhead  which  he  either  denies  or  mate- 
lizes ;  a  conception  which  is  not  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  finite 
i; Quantities  and  measures,  because  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  measure 
•'^ttidof  all  quantity  ?     The  fact  is,  that  the  atheist  denies  the  original  of 
'  tihe  copy  which  he  holds  in  his  hands.     As  there  are  idealists  in  refer- 
t  ^ce  to  the  outer  world,  who  fancy  that  the  perceptions  produce  the 
objects,  whereas  the  objects  cause  the  perceptions ;  so  there  are  idealists 
b  reference  to  the  inner  world,  who  deduce  being  from  appearance, 
iound  from  echo,  existence  from  observation,  instead  of  accounting,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  contrariwise,  for  appearance  by  the  existence  of  that 
tVfaich  appears,  and  for  our  consciousness  by  the  existence  of  that 
ftbereof  we  are  conscious.     We  mistake  our  analysis   of  the  world 
iwithin  us  for  its  preformation ;  in  other  words,  the  genealogist  mistakes 
eiimself  for  the  sire. 

"  This  inner  world,  which  is  yet  more  glorious  and  wonderful  than 
^e  outer,  needs  another  heaven  than  the  one  above  us,  and  a  higher 
'World  than  that  which  is  wanned  by  a  sun.  And  therefore  we  say  with 
truth,  not  the  second  earth  or  sphere,  but  the  second  world  ;  that  is, 
another  world  beyond  this  universe." — Kampaner  Thai,  s.  W.,  t.  xix. 
pp.  58^60. 

.  The  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  Jean 
Paul  clung  to  this  faith  in  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  world,  and 
which  gave  to  the  productions  of  his  pen  a  higher  tone  and  a 
t  heavenly  colouring,  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
^  Blinds  of  the  German  public  at  a  time  when  the  foundations  of 
ik  revealed  truth  were  undermined,  no  less  by  the  lifeless  dogmatism 
^  and  supercilious  selfishness  of  the  champions  of  orthodoxy^  than 
by  the  irreverent  boldness  of  rationalistic  criticism  * ;  and  when, 
moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  sprang 
I  up  in  rapid  succession,  was  to  reduce  all  truth,  as  all  morality 
YxbA  been  reduced  before,  to  the  narrow  and  unsound  foundation 
of  the  individual  self.     Among  the  metaphysicians,  Jacobi  alone, 

*  The  foUowiDg  passage  from  the  unBnished  preface  of  his  last  work  on  the 
innnortality  of  the  soul,  throws  light  upon  the  state  of  feeling  which  was  produced 
m  Jean  Paul's  mind  by  the  controversies  of  theologians  and  philosophers  : — '<How- 
18  it  possible  to  write  decisively  on  the  form  of  immortaJity,  seeing  that  the 
empty  dogmas,  and  responses  of  philosophers,  theologians,  and  naturalists,  ex- 
cite regular  disgust  and  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  so  that  at  last  he 
^nihes  heartily  to  escape  from  a  world  full  of  lying  libraries."— iSSs^ina,  Vorrede- 
^^nushtikke,  «•  W.,  vol.  IxL  p.  xxii. 
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deeply  loved  and  venerated  on  that  account  by  Jean  Paul,  stood 
up  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  faith  and  hope  against  the 
empty,  vain  eclecticism,  and  the  cold  and  sneering  scepticism  of 
the  age ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Jean  PauFs  whole 
tendency  and  ambition  was,  to  be,  as  a  poet,  his  ally  and  fellow- 
soldier  in  that  good  cause. 

It  is,  therefore,  infinitely  disgusting  to  find,  not  onlpr  among 
ourselves  Socinianism  pressing  J  ean  Paul  into  its  service,  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  that  ilk,  but  in  Germany  also  his  posthumous 
papers  abused,  and  that  by  his  own  son-in-law  *,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  his  great  name  into  the  scale  of  the  shallow  infidelity 
of  the  "friends  of  light.'''  Jean  Paul  was  certainly  far  from 
being  an  orthodox  divine,  or  a  man  of  sound  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  revealed  religion ;  but  in  order  correctly  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  that  fact,  both  in  regard  to  his  own  character,  and 
to  his  influence  upon  the  public,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  was 
the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  rose.  That 
was  decidedly  towards  unbelief;  while  Jean  PauFs  tendency,  on 
the  contrary,  was  towards  faith.  On  the  ladder  of  truth  which 
God  has  let  down  upon  the  earth  out  of  heaven,  some  are  ascend- 
ing, while  others  are  descending  back  again  to  their  earthly 
svstems  of  ignorance  and  error;  those  that  ascend  and  those 
that  descend  may  chance  to  meet  on  the  same  round,  but  it  is 
manifest  folly  thence  to  conclude  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  truth.  So  it  is  with  Jean  Paul  and  the  rationalists : 
he  was  strenuously  working  his  way  upwards  into  the  regions  of 
faith,  they  are  sliding  down  rapidly  towards  the  abyss  of  unbelief: 
they  may  occasionally  strike  the  same  notes,  but  the  keys  in 
which  they  play  are  widely  different,  and  not  the  keys  only,  but 
the  whole  spirit  of  their  music, — the  one  being  a  constant  effort 
to  produce  harmony,  the  other  a  perpetual  hammering  out  of 
dissonances. 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Jean  Paul  to  vin- 

^  Since  the  completion  of  the  edition  of  his  collected  works,  Dr.  Forster 
has  published,  at  Frankfort,  1845,  two  volmnes  of  selections  from  Jean  Paul*8 
posthumous  papers,  and  among  them  an  essay  ^  against  hyper-Christianity,'' 
written  by  Jean  Paul  under  the  painful  excitement  caused  by  the  prematan 
death  of  his  son,  which  was  attributed  to  the  effect  of  religious  enthusiasm 
upon  a  feeble  frame.  This  collection  of  fragments  l)ears  the  quaint  name  of 
^^Der  Papier-d/rachef^  i.  e.  the  paper-kite  ;  a  name  under  which  Jean  Paul  himself 
announced  his  intention  of  publishing  the  numberless  literary  scraps  which  had 
accumulated  under  his  hands,  and  which  he  had  not  *'  used  up  "  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  different  works.  These  he  meant  to  connect  together  without  much 
system,  in  the  same  way  that  boys  paste  and  string  papers  of  aU  sizes  and 
colours  together  in  making  their  kites,  whence  the  name  Papier-dradUf  or 
*^  paper-kite^"  not '*  paper-dragon/'  as  we  have  seen  it  somewhere  infelicitoosl/ 
tianslated. 
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dicate  him  from  the  ill  savomr  which  some  of  his  admiring  and 
patronizing  friends,  both  here  and  abroad,  threaten  to  bring  upon 
nis  name ;  and  we  shall  now  adduce,  in  further  confirmation  of 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our  author,  in  counting  him 
among  the  champions  of  the  inner  souFs  holy  faith  and  hope, 
against  the  cold  and  base  unbelief  of  the  carnal  mind,  a  few  pas- 
sages from  his  ^^Selina.'*'*  This  work  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  commenced  by  him  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  intel- 
Ugence  of  his  son'*s  death ;  it  was  intended  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment of  the  "  Kampaner  Thaly''  of  which  it  is,  both  in  form  and 
substance,  a  continuation.  The  miserable  theory  which  denies 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  continuance  of  individual 
existence  after  death,  designated  by  the  expressive  term  "  Ver- 
nichtimgsglaube^  i.  e.  belief  in  annihilation,  is  assailed  and  demo- 
lished by  Jean  Paul  with  arguments  of  singular  depth,  boldness, 
and  power.  His  heart  boils  with  indignation  at  the  blasphemy 
of  that  theory;  he  challenges  its  advocates  to  pluck  up  their 
courage,  to  dlraw  near  and  look  down  into  the  yawning  gulf 
beneath  them : — 

"  Many  errors  appear,  like  the  moon,  at  a  distance  mild  and  soft ; 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  show,  like  the  moon  through  the  tele- 
scope, precipices  and  volcanoes.  Come  closer,  then,  to  the  belief  in  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  look  down  into  its  chasms  and  craters. 

"  Realize,  for  once,  the  thought  that  we  are  all  mere  sound- figures 
of  fine  sand,  which  a  note  draws  together  on  the  vibrating  glass,  and 
irhich  afterwards  a  breath  of  air  without  any  sound  blows  off  from  the 
glass  into  empty  space ;  and  the  existence  of  nations  and  centuries  is 
not  worth  the  expenditure  of  trouble  and  of  life.  They  are  formed  and 
buried,  raised  up  and  thrown  down  again ;  but  what  use  is  it,  that  by 
careful  nurture  herbs  are  made  to  grow  in  the  place  of  weeds,  and  blos- 
soms to  succeed  the  leaves  ?  The  churchyard  lies  upon  the  ploughed- 
^own  nations  ;  the  present  is  nothing  to  the  past,  the  future  nothing  to 
the  present.  Sciences  rise  for  ever ;  and  for  ever  the  heads  which  con- 
tained them,  sink  and  grow  hollow  and  empty  down  below.  Let,  at 
length,  any  one  people  attain  the  highest  degree  of  science,  of  art,  and 
of  moral  culture,  in  which  later  nations  outstrip  their  predecessors,  let 
&  the  last  age  the  spiritual  harvest  and  abundance  accumulated  through 
tuccessive  centuries  be  deposited  in  the  human  multitude  of  sound- 
igures:  within  fifty  years  the  figures  and  the  treasures  vanish,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been.  The  light  of  crea- 
tion and  of  its  spirit  is  extinct ;  there  is  an  end  of  all  progress  ;  there 
^main  only  steps  ;  nothing  but  scattered  beings : — at  most  they  that 
We  been,  are  confounded  in  the  dust ;  and  all  that  is  of  a  higher 
?uiture  must  be  gathered  afresh.  God  from  all  eternity  has  seen  nothing 
but  perpetual  beginnings  after  perpetual  endings ;  his  sun  sheds  forth 
tbe  pallid  light  of  an  everlasting,  never-setting  sunset  upon  an  inter- 
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minable  graveyard,  in  which  corpses  upon  corpses  are  still  accumulating. 
God  is  alone ;  He  only  lives  among  the  dying 

'*  Our  life  owes  its  poor  semblance  of  duration  simply  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  we  include  the  past  in  our  calculation  of  the  present ;  bat 
it  shrivels  up  into  a  tiny  moment,  if  we  place  it  by  the  side  of  an  im- 
measurable future,  which  flows  towards  us  in  a  broad  stream,  but 
every  drop  of  which  is  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  touches  us ;  a  life  between 
the  contending  tides  of  two  oceans  of  eternity,  which  by  meeting  can 
make  each  other  neither  larger  nor  smaller. 

**  Imagine,  then,  that,  instead  of  sixty  years,  we  should  live  only  sixty 
seconds, — and,  properly  speaking,  in  the  face  of  a  boundless  eternity,  we 
do  not  live  longer,  no,  nor  even  so  long, — what  matters  it  what  such  a 
minute-creature  may  think,  and  desire,  and  aim  at,  for  half  a  minute,  in 
order  to  transmit  and  perpetuate  its  seed  and  crop  in  another  minute- 
creature  ?  What  value  has  the  civilization  and  illumination  of  a  people 
whose  existence  is  reckoned  by  seconds,  of  a  little  heap  of  pulverized 
colophony,  which  blazes  and  shines  while  it  is  blown  through  the  flame  of 
life  ?  And  can  the  dead  pseudo-immortality  of  libraries  and  museums, 
which  resides  and  is  reflected  in  the  transient  blaze  of  the  quickly 
consumed  witch-meal',  give  warmth  and  soul  to  a  life  exposed  to  an 
eternal  extinction  often  before  its  short  seconds  are  lived  out  and  ful- 
filled ?  If  the  continual  admixture  and  influx  of  the  rising  generation 
into  that  which  is  fading  away,  were  not  to  impart  to  the  latter  a  solid 
appearance  of  duration  and  continuity,  turning  it  into  a  kind  of  electric 
jar  of  knowledge ;  if,  without  mixing  with  the  next,  the  element  of  its 
renovation,  each  generation  was  in  its  turn  to  sink  down  like  a  swarm 
of  day-flies  from  the  beams  of  the  evening  sun  into  the  water,  all  the 
brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  nations  would  appear  to  us  only  as  the 
vanishing  of  glow-worms,  which  through  the  night  describe  their  small 
orbit  over  the  earth.  Then  must  each  individual,  in  the  midst  of  his 
flight  and  effort  to  ennoble  himself  and  others,  be  cast  down  by  the 
thought  that  the  injury  done  him  by  any  chance  gust  of  wind,  may  at 
any  moment  cause  the  tombstone  to  descend  like  a  portcullis  upon  all 
his  endeavours 

"  If  from  dying  nations  we  pass  on  to  dying  individuals,  it  is  painful  to 
the  soul  thoroughly  to  realize,  even  for  a  moment,  love  between  those  that 
are  to  perish.  From  perpetual  nothingness  a  couple  of  men  wake  upon 
their  death-beds,  and  from  these  they  look  at  each  other  with  eyes  full 
of  deepest  love,  and  instantly,  after  a  few  minutes,  they  close  those 
eyes  again  in  eternal  annihilation ; — and  is  that  the  imperishable  love 
of  men  towards  one  another, — of  parents,  children,  spouses,  and  friends? 
Without  immortality,  you  cannot  say  to  any  one,  *  I  love  thee ; '  you 
can  only  sigh  and  say,  '  I  would  love.' 

"  The  heart  stands  lonely  upon  the  earth,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  be  lonely 

^  This  is  the  popular  name  given  in  Germany  both  to  pulverized  colophony  vA 
to  the  seed  of  Lycopodium,  either  of  which  is  used  on  the  stage  and  by  jugglers  to 
itaiitate  lightning,  by  blowing  it  through  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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in  the  great  Sahara  beneath  the  earth,  because  it  ceases  to  be  at  all. 
It  cannot  even  mourn  and  weep ;  for  the  shade  in  which  it  might  sor- 
row, which  for  a  moment  stood  there  warm  and  coloured,  has  not  grown 
cold  and  dark,  but  has  become  invisible  in  the  vast  invisible  night. 
Even  that  small  warm  and  red  thing,  which  thou  callest  thy  loving 
heart,  is  dissolved,  it  may  be,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  weeps, 
into  invisible  intangible  night, — not  into  a  part  of  that  night  (which 
has  no  parts),  but  into  that  night  itself."  —  Selina^  $,  fF.,  t.  Ixi. 
pp.  15 — 18. 

From  this  powerful  refutation  of  the  theory  of  individual  annihi- 
lation, Jean  Paul  passes  on  to  an  examination  of  the  system  of 
metempsychosis ;  ne  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  objections 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  of  dreams,  of  old  age ;  which  leads  him  to  throw  out  many 
striking  remarks  on  the  relation  between  body  and  soul.  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  positive  demonstration  of  the  souFs  immor- 
tality ;  on  two  grounds,  first,  the  existence  of  God ;  secondly, 
the  soul'^s  inward  craving  for  happiness,  and  the  internal  promise 
of  it  to  the  heart,  which  argues  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  in 
which  that  craving  may  be  stilled  and  that  promise  fulfilled. 

The  abstract  question  of  the  souFs  immortality  being  thus  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  Jean  Paul  passes  on  to  the  further 
questions  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  mutual  recognition 
in  a  future  state.  But  on  this  deep  and  interesting  theme  he 
was  not  permitted  to  do  more  than  put  the  objections  into  the 
mouth  of  the  "  Advocatus  IHabolV  In  the  answer  to  them  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  death ;  his  work  remained  un- 
finished on  the  earth,  and  his  truth-thirsting  soul  was  removed 
out  of  this  world,  which  was  to  him  a  state  of  darkness  and  con- 
jecture, into  that  world  in  which  all  the  questions  of  life  are 
answered,  and  all  its  riddles  solved ;  that  world  to  the  existence 
of  which,  and  its  connexion  with  the  present,  Jean  Paul  himself 
bore  testimony  when  he  said,  that  "  somewhere  there  must  be 
resting  on  the  earth  a  heavenly  ladder,  whose  top  reaches  up  far 
beyond  the  most  distant  stars.^^ 
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Art.  III. — The  National  JAhrary  for  Ireland.  By  DistinguisM 
Literary  Irishmen^  A  volume  published  on  the  Ist  of  every 
month.  12mo.  McCormick,  Dublin  :  Strange,  London, 
1846-7. 

1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  C Connelly  Esq.^  M.P. 

2.  T^  Life  and  Beauties  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  John  P.  Curran, 

3.  Selections  of  Irish  National  Poetry. 

4.  The  Life  and  Beauties  of  Henry  Grattan, 

5.  The  Mercenary  Informers  of ''98. 

6.  The  Bisinff  of '98. 

7.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

8.  Commentary  on  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

9.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
10.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  publication.  It  appears  before  us  at  a 
time  when,  from  the  distress  prevalent  in  Ireland,  we  should  have 
little  supposed  that  there  would  have  been  a  demand  for  literature 
of  any  kind  in  that  class  of  society  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  circulation  of  the  "  National  Library'' 
is  very  large.  One  of  the  volumes  before  us — the  Life  of 
Mr.  O'Connell — is  in  the  seventh  edition.  Each  of  the  volumes— 
of  which  we  have  ten  now  before  us,  arrayed  in  the  green  liveiy 
of  the  emerald  isle — consists  of  144  closely-printed  pages,  ana 
is  sold  f or  fourpence ;  and  we  are  informed  that  15,000  of  each 
number  are  struck  off  as  sl  first  impression ;  that  no  profit  can  be 
made  before  5000  are  sold  ;  that  the  edition  does  not  remain  on 
hand  above  a  few  days,  but  is  rapidly  dispersed  into  all  parts  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  copies  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  booksellers' 
shops,  but  in  booths  and  stalls,  at  markets  and  fairs  in  all  quarters 
of  the  sister  country.   The  extensive  sale  of  fire-arms  in  Ireland  \ 

^  On  the  6th  of  May  last  Sir  W.  Yemer  called  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty^ 
Ministers  to  the  sale  and  importation  of  fire-arms  in  Ireland,  which  was  calculated  to 
excite  much  alarm  for  the  peace  of  that  country.  He  then  submitted  to  the  House 
a  variety  of  documents,  on  which  he  called  on  the  House  to  give  its  sanction  to 
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at  this  period  of  distress,  has  justly  been  regarded  as  an  alarming 
symptom :  and  when  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  works  before  us,  they  may  be  ready  to  ask  whether  there  is 
not  another  symptom  of  a  very  similar  character  in  the  vast  d^Mt 
of  these  fourpenny  volumes  of  the  National  Library.  We  shall 
desire  the  editors  to  give  their  own  account  of  the  occasion,  cause, 
and  designs  of  their  undertaking. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  occasion,  they  say : — 

**  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  classes  of 
the  community.  The  Irish  National  Schools  at  present  number  on 
their  rolls  400,000  pupils,  ybiir  new  provincial  Colleges  are  about  being 
founded,  and  the  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  books  is  hourly 
increasing.  To  meet  this  demand^  on  the  part  of  the  humbler  class  of 
our  countrymen,  is  the  intention  of  the  present  undertaking*  .  •  .  '  The 
National  Library  for  Ireland  *  has  been  long  projected  by  the  publisher. 
After  mature  consideration,  and  with  the  advice  of  several  literary  and 
patriotic  friends,  the  following  plan  has  been  finally  decided  upon,  as 
the  basis  of  the  undertaking — a  volume  containing  144  pages  will  be 
published  each  month,  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  fourpence." — ' 
National  Library  ;  Life  of  0^  Connelly  Preface,  p.  1. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  ^^  National  System  of  Education  in 
Ireland  ^  for  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  ^^  National 
Library,^'  are  also  pointed  out  in  an  eulogy  from  the  Nation 
Newspaper — ^the  organ  of  lajeune  Irlande — as  follows  : — 

"A  Commentary  of  the  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Ton<« 
— To  have  this  singular  and  celebrated  tract,  neatly  printed,  for  thd 
sum-  of  fourpence,  is  a  literary  phenomenon  worth  noting.  It  is  an 
essay  on  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  to  maintain  national  independence^ 
The  real  author  of  the  tract,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  mas  prosecuted  in 
Dublin,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Governmenty  for  a  political  libely 
and  convicted ;  a  circumstance  which  must  naturally  ensure  the  more 
respectful  attention  in  Ireland  to  any  thing  proceeding  from  his  pen. 

"  Now,  until  the  educational  system^  which  is  established  in  this  island, 
shall  have  become  (as,  please  God,  one  day  it  shall)  *  national*  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  name,  it  is  well  to  have  a  '  reading- 
book  '  like  this,  full  of  facts,  clear  in  arrangement,  simple  in  statement, 
downright  in  style,  offered  to  the  vastly-increasing  reading  public  at  so 
very  moderate  a  price. 

some  new  Amu*  Act,  if  not  to  the  Arms'  Act  of  last  session,  and  concluded  by 
moying  that  certain  papers  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Mr.  Labouchere 
said  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  most  anxiously  considered  by  the  Grovemmeut^ 
and  the  preyalence  of  the  sale  of  arms  had  not  been  overlooked  ;  but  they  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  extraordinary  measures  to  secure  the  public 
peace,  saeh  as  an  Arms'  Bill  or  a  Coercion  Bill^ 
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'*  To  all  the  young  men  who  will  hearken  to  us,  from  fifteen  to  five 
and- twenty,  we  cordially  commend  it. — Nation" — Quoted  in  Nattona 
Library,  vol.  viii.  p.  143. 

The  cheapness  of  the  ^^ National  Library'*'^  is  put  forth  a 
a  claim  for  general  encouragement, — which  is  confidently  antici 
pated, — ^as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  an  immense  sale  mill  be  necessary,  i: 
order  to  afford  even  a  small  shade  of  profit  to  the  publisher.  If  it  b 
true  that  '  the  Irish,  as  a  people,  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  thei 
desire  after  knowledge,'  the  success  of  this  national  and  enterprisin 
speculation  must  be  certain  ;  for  what  man  is  there  among  us,  wb 
cannot  afford  one  penny  a  week,  or  fourpence  a  month,  or  four  shil 
lings  a  year,  to  purchase  twelve  volumes  of  the  '  National  Libuart 
each  containing  144  pages  of  small  type,  or  1728  pages  in  the  who) 
yearly  issue  of  twelve  complete  volumes  V* — Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

Again : — 

"  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  this  publication  will  fall  within  the  reac 
of  many  honest  fellows,  who,  although  *  ready  to  lend  a  willing  hand 
or  arm  for  the  liberation  of  old  Ireland  as  soon  as  the  proper  time  come 
may  be  nevertheless  unacquainted  with  the  past  history  of  our  belovc 
country ;  not  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  solely  owing  to  the 
humble  position  in  life,  and  the  want  of  money  to  procure  books,  whit 
have  been  wisely  called  by  an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  '  the  medicine  > 
the  mind.' " — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

The  following  character  of  the  "  National  Library  '^  is  appcfndc 
as  an  Scomium^  to  the  seventh  volume,  among  "  Opinions  of  fl 
Press  !''  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  some  pertinent  extract 
that  the  testimony  is  amply  deserved : — 

"  We  have  now  before  us  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  National  Librai 
for  Ireland,*  containing  *  The  Rising  of  '98,'  and  which  has  shown  i 
green  cover  just  about  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry  to  powe 
These  volumes  come  forth  without  the  names  of  the  authors^  for  reasoi 
which  the  present  one  renders  abundantly  obvious.  They  contain  1^ 
pages  of  close  letter-press,  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  in 
manner  eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  lower  classes  of  the  peopl< 
and  are  published  for  fourpence  each,  a  sum  that  cannot  do  more  thi 
defray  the  expense.  Pecuniary  profit  is  evidently  not  the  object ;  b' 
we  shall  show  that  the  plain  and  avowed  object  of  the  volume,  wi' 
which  we  have  now  to  do,  is  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Rom 
Catholics  against  the  sovereignty  of  our  Queen  and  the  British  Goven 
ment ;  and  to  incite,  not  to  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  but  to 
total  and  violent  abruption  of  Ireland  from  the  British  empire,  and  tl 
establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  nation,  by  extbrmimating,  und 
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3  name  of  Saxons,  all  the  inhabitants  attached  to  English  connexion* 
.  •  •  There  is  nothing  in  past  times  that  by  perversion  or  misrepre* 
Qtation  could  gall  the  mind  of  the  Celt  that  is  not  raked  up ;  the  very 
?a  of  an  English  sovereign  as  monarch  of  Ireland  is  intolerable  ;  and 
fdl  men's  ears  and  feelings  are  insulted  with  the  novel  nomenclature 
Elizabeth  Tudor  and  George  Guelph," — Evening  Mail, 

Such  is  the  certificate  which  the  "  National  Library  for  Ire- 
ad  "  actually  presents  on  its  covers  in  its  own  behalf !  We 
all  now  briefly  prove  that  it  thereby  assumes  no  more  than  its 
le.  Its  anirmis  towards  the  English  nation  is  sufficiently  clear 
)m  the  following  extract : — 

"  Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that 
3  blood'-ihirsty  English  cut  off  or  murdered  by  the  sword  and  famine 
!ly  half  a  million  of  the  Irish  race.  After  the  war  ended  in  1603, 
^re  was  only  800,000  Irish  remaining.  In  the  wars  of  Charles  II. 
d  Cromwell,  from  1641  to  1653,  it  is  calculated  that  the  English 
trdered,  or  cut  off  by  the  sword  or  famine,  above  300,000  of  the  Irish. 
the  war  of  King  William,  from  1688  to  1691,  it  is  calculated  that 
)  English  murderedf  or  cut  off  by  the  sword  or  famine,  above  100,000 
the  Irish. 

*'  Up  to  this  period  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  admit  that  they 
d  one  horrible  object  in  view,  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  a 
rt  of  excuse  for  their  wholesale  massacres.  They  wished  to  extermi" 
te  the  entire  Irish  nation^  and  destroy  the  last  remains  of  the  sacred 
Itic  race;  and  those  inhuman  monsters  were  near  effecting  their 
lanous  design.  But  a  wise  Creator  ordained  otherwise.  We  can 
W  muster  two  millions  of  Irish  males  capable  of  carrying  out  the  prin^ 
4es  ofBrien  Boru.  The  spreading  branches  of  the  sons  of  Milesius 
^e  extended  far  and  wide, 

*  And  true  men,  like  you,  men, 
Are  plenty  here  to-day.' 
^  course,  countless  milUons  of  the  Irish  have  been  put  to  death  or  muT" 
red  in  every  way  by  the  English,  during  600  years.  Of  late,  how* 
ftr,  things  are  mending  with  Paddy,  so  let  the  Sassenagh  look  about 
Q,  and  remember  that  a  'good  retreat  is  better  than  a  bad 
toe.' 

••  We  now  come  to  the  last  English  slaughter  of  the  Irish  in  *98." — 
Mikmal  Library,  vol.  vi.  p.  98. 

To  which  the  next  paragraphs  may  be  appended  as  a  common- 
fy : — 

**  Finding  England  embroiled  in  civil  war,  the  Irish  rose  up  in  1641 ; 
^  owing  to  their,  divisions,  were  finally  put  down  by  Cromwell  in 
51-52.  When  King  William  was  invited  over  from  Holland,  in 
Bgy  by  the  English,  the  Irish,  taking  part  with  James  II.,  king  of 
Vol.  VII. — NO.  XIV. — JUNE,  1847.  ^ 
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England,  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Dutch  and  English.  This  wsr, 
having  lasted  from  1688  to  1691,  was  eoncluded  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
signed  at  Limerick^  in  October ,  1691.  By  this  treaty  the  Iriik 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  enjoy  what  is  called  the  rights  of  subjedi, 
and  the  Irish  army  was  embarked  for  France,  according  to  agreemeil 

A  few  days  after  the  treaty  waa  signed,  the  long-expected 

French  fleet  arrived  off  the  Irish  coasts ;  and  the  Irish,  from  a  falte 
notion  of  honour,  instead  of  fislling  on  like  men,  knociuMg  all  the  Engkk 
and  Dutch  on  the  head,  and  driving  them  out  of  the  country,  studk  to 
the  treaty,  and  retired  to  France.  They  ought  to  have  recoilected,  ikA 
nothing  can  be  more  dishonourable  than  to  let  an  enemy  forcibly  eDtnj 
into  or  take  possession  of  one's  country  ;  all  free  nations  pUMuh  Meij 
invatUng  offenders  with  death" — ^Vol.  vi. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  record  of  more  recent  events : — 

**  A  public  banquet  was  given  on  the  18th  of  Norember,  l79S^i 
Paris,  by  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  residents  of  that  city, 
this  entertainment,  '  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  the 
gained  over  their  late  invaders,  by  the  armies  of  France,*  Lord  Et 
Fitzgerald,  with   several   others,  attended.     Nothing  could  be 
delightful  and  brotherly  than  the  whole  scene.  .  .  .  Amongst  the 
toasts  given  were  the  following:  *  The  republic  of  France,  founded < 
the  rights  of  man  ;'  ^The  armies  of  France:  may  the  example  of\ 
citisten  soldiers  be  followed  by  all  enslaved  countries,  till  tyrants 
tyranny  be  extinct  ;*  *The  speedy  abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles  loK 
feudal  distinctions.*  J] 

••  Several  of  the  above  philanthropic  or  charitable  toasts  were  proj 
or  seconded  by  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald,  who  renounced  the  blat 
mous  title  of  *  Lord,*  which  it  seems  absurd  to  aj^ly  to  the  Gr 
Creator  and  to  the  little  creature  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  which 
frequently   done    from    thoughtlessness    and    irreverence." — ^Vol. 
pp.  52 — 54. 

The  French  Sevolution  is  thus  held  up  for  admiration  and  ii 
tation  to  the  Irish  Cells : — 

^  All  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  had  their 
revolutions ;  but  the  Celtic  French,  when  they  tried  their  hand,  eel 
the  whole  world  in   this  respect.     Before  that  celebrated  revok 
France  was  morally  in  the  lowest  state  :  the  great  mass  of  the  Fi 
nation  were  in  much  (he  same  condition  as  the  Irish  are  at  prest 
over-taxed,  famine-siricken,  rack-rented,  and  sunk  in  ignorance 
despair.     Nor  were  the  aristocrats  of  France  less  degraded  in  the 
century  :  they  lived  in  idleness,   debauchery,  and  dependence ; 
instead  of  supporting  themselves  like  men,  honestly  and  honowablj! 
their  own  exertions,  they  dragged  immense  absentec'renis  from 
worn  peasants,  in  the  remote  parts  of  France,  which  they  squ 
in  Paris.     When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  ii»t  people 
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wisely  to  become  their  own  resident  landlords  ^,  and  determined  aot  to 
starve  or  rob  their  virtuous  wives  and  innocent  little  children  any 
longer,  in  order  to  pamper  blood'Sucking  tyrants  and  drones,  who  never 
*  worked  a  stroke,*  or  produced  any  thing  for  society,  except  vice.*^— 
Ibid.  p.  50. 

We  need  not  now  be  surprised  at  the  following  language  con- 
ceming  the  royal  grandfather  of  the  present  Soveeeign  of  Ire- 
laod : — 

"From  the  time  George  Gkielphs  was  called  king,  in  1760,  to  his 
death  in  1820,  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  money,  wrung  out  of  the  blood,  brains,  and  vitals  of  toiling  millions, 
were  expended  on  him  and  his  idle  family. 

"  This  man  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  In  his  latter 
days  he  became  imbecile  in  his  mtnd,  which  caused  him  to  do  and  say 
yety  queer  things.  Every  one  knows  that  George  Guelphs,  like  many 
other  kings,  if  at  aay  common,  honest,  or  industrious  pursuit,  could 
hardly  earn  his  bread*  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  man, 
and  be  seems  to  have  delighted  in  man^butchering,  for  he  got  up  a 
crasade  against  the  Americans,  and  caused  30,000  German  or  Hessian 
■Muderers  (hired  at  tenpence  a  day  each)  to  be  transported  irom  Ger- 
many 4O00  miles  over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
jasdce  and  liberty-loving  Americans.'' — Vol.  vi,  p.  88* 

Nor  at  these  expressions  concerning  his  Vicegerent  in  Ireland, 
the  late  patriotic  and  disinterested  Marquis  Camden  : — 


"  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  dismissed  from  his  po«t,  which  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  Camden^  a  most  horr^le  viUam.** 

And  his  measures  for  quelling  the  "  Rising  of  1 798 :" — 

'^On  the  17th  of  May,  1797,  the  villanous  conspirator  and  EmgUsk 
vioeroy  Camden  sent  out  a  paper  notice  or  prodamation  from  the 
Bsgli^  Castle  of  Dublin,  Ship-street,  in  which  the  United  Irishmen 
were  openly  threatened  with  physical  force^  covered  with  abuse,  but  not 
proved  to  have  done  any  thing  to  bring  their  country  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  which  all  agree  is  the  greatest  curse  any  nation  can  suffer." 

*  A  list  of  tiie  names  cff  the  ancient  proprietors  of  lands,  and  of  the  varievs 
knds  tfarom^  vAack  they  have  passed,  was  kept  in  oite  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cb|>el8  in  ibe  city  of  Dublin, — in  tiie  cha{)el  of  Cook-street, — ^from  which  it  is  said 
to  luiye  been  removed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth.  A  map  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Irish  College  at  Paris.  And  a  resumption  of  ancient  posseseions 
ftsTeited  by  treason  and  rebeSHons  was  formerly  a  very  favourite  expectation  among 
«e  clasB  fltf  wdividmls  in  that  oeuntiy.  Even  so  lately  as  the  year  1796  «a 
tgiittAia  division  of  lands  was  the  hc^e  held  out  by  the  chief  oonspiratorB  to  the 
ordenL  which  they  fondly  expected  would  have  been  realized ;  and  which 
would  have  been  held  out  to  them  if  it  were  not  a  very  general  expectation. 
Striotores  on  Plowden,  p.  13,  and  Col.  Irwin's  £yidenoe\efor«  tihe  Oommtt- 
iBa  of  the  Hense^  CoBBDODB,  May  19, 1825. 

z  2 
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And  concerning  Her  Majesty^s  present  advisers : — 

•*  And  who  are  these  fVhigt  ?  We  need  only  remind  the  Irish  people 
that  the  Whigs  made  and  violated  the  solemn  treaty  of  Limerick;  and 
the  Whigs  were  the  authors  of  the  infamous^  treacherous,  and  infernal 
penal  laws,  forged  with  the  intention  of  exterminating  the  ancient  reU- 
gion  of  the  Irish  people.  In  this  vain  attempt,  however,  the  Whigs 
failed. 

"  The  time  appears  to  be  at  hand,  when  those  who  think  to  make 
sale  of  the  people,  will  find  out  that  they  can  only  sell  themselves. 
The  Irish  nation  have  heen  already  sufficiently  warned  by  O'Connell 
(when  getting  up  the  repeal  agitation)  against  the  Whigs,  those  '  cor- 
rupters of  the  youth  of  Ireland,'  as  he  then,  no  doubt  honestly,  called 
them." — Vol.  v.  p.  16. 

And  concerning  the  English  landlords  of  Ireland : — 

**  The  third  or  English  ascendancy  party  consists  of  the  English, 
some  lawyers  and  placemen,  and  those  absentee  landlords  who  draw 
immense  sums  of  money  from  Ireland  every  year  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
soldiers,  police  agents,  and  bailiffs.  This  party  looks  down  on  the 
Irish  as  an  inferior  race  made  to  work  for  them,  eats  up  all  the  prodaoe 
of  their  labour  and  industry,  and  then  has  the  audacity  to  tell  the  nlaU 
slaves  that  they  are  lazy  and  idle.  This  English  interest,  while  they 
drain  the  country  of  millions,  are  constantly  gabbling  about  introdudDg 
English  capital ;  and  if  the  Irish  argue  for  the  necessity  of  a  native 
legislature  or  independent  government,  they  say  that  Ireland  would  be 
ruined  without  English  ascendancy  or  connexion,  and  even  go  so  bi 
as  to  call  the  Irish  who  desire  a  change  for  the  better,  rebels  and 
traitors,  as  if  a  whole  nation  could  be  rebels  and  traitors." — Vol.  ir. 
p.  11. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  the  present :  now  for  a  few  words 
concerning  the  future. 

The  relative  physical  force  of  Ireland  at  the  rising  of  1798, 
and  in  the  present  year,  1847,  is  thus  stated  ;  and  an  important 
inference  is  drawn  from  the  c^culation : — 

"  The  population  of  Ireland  is  now  twice  as  great  as  in  '98  ;  therefore, 
on  that  score  alone,  300,000  men  would  be  the  proportion  required  to 
bully  the  Irish  at  present.     Napoleon  said,  that  the  moral  is  to  tiie 
physical  as  three  to  one  in  war.     Now,  according  to  this  principle,  *  we 
take  it,'  as  the  United  Americans  say,  that  one  educated  man,  if  not 
equal  to  three,  is  at  least  equal  to  two  ignorant  men ;  therefore,  one 
Irishman  of  this  age  is  fully  equal  to  two  of  the  last ;  so  that  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  require  600,000  soldiers  to  oppress  the  Irish  at  pre- 
sent;  that  is,  about  150,000  for  each  of  the  four  provinces.     Striking 
off  one-third  of  those  600,000,  we  shall  have  400,000,  or  100,000  to 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  which  contain,  on  an  average,  above 
two  millions  of  people  each.     Now,  as  one-fifth  of  every  population  can 
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bear  arms,  of  coarse  Ireland  has  1,600,000  males  capable  of  self-defence, 
or  400,000  for  each  province.  According  to  our  notions  of  military  or 
manly  matters,  a  force  of  100,000  men,  by  the  very  lowest  cut,  would 
be  necessary  for  controlling  each  province  of  Ireland.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  that  it 
would  require  100,000  to  keep  down  Munster  alone,  if  in  &  proper 
state  of  insurrection^  then  our  calculation  must  appear  moderate. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  elevating  and  instructive  than  these  calcula- 
tions. Having  settled  the  amount  of  forces  necessary  to  keep  down 
the  Irish,  if  in  a  proper  state  of  insurrection,  we  must  just  inquire 
where  such  an  amount  of  force  could  be  procured  for  love  or  money. 
The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  Ireland  has  no  longer  any  thing  to 
dread  on  the  score  of  conquest,  whatsoever  England  may.  Therefore, 
if  Ireland  continues  much  longer  without  enjoying  her  just  rights,  the 
fault  must  be  somewhere  either  in  the  Irish  people,  or  the  present  Irish 
leaders.  That  the  Irish  have  naturally  plenty  of  moral  force  or  courage, 
is  admitted  by  all ;  that  they  have  plenty  of  physical  force,  is  also 
proved  beyond  any  doubt.  Then  why  is  the  whole  Irish  nation  para^ 
iyzed?''— Vol.  vi.  pp.  115—117. 

"^  Let  us  now  make  some  citations  respecting  the  event  which  is 
the  main  topic  of  these  volumes — the  Rebellion  of  1 798, 

'.  **  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1797. 
The  reader  has  seen  how  the  English  monsters^  for  their  own  infernal 
purposes,  excited  the  deluded  Peep-o'-day  Boys  and  Orangemen  to  rob 
and  murder  their  poor  Catholic  brother-Irishmen,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion."— ^Vol.  vi.  p.  91. 

The  following  is  intended  as  a  lesson  to  the  Irish  for  similar 
enterprises  hereafter:— 

"  The  rising  of  '98  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  May.  It  was  intended 
or  supposed  that  the  people  of  universal  Ireland  would  have  risen  *  en 
masse '  on  the  grand  French  or  Celtic  principle ;  for  a  partial  or  prema- 
ture outbreak  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation." 

From  this  and  the  next  paragraphs  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
any  future  insurrection  will  be  conunenced  in  a  different  manner. 

"  The  much-noised-of  rebellion  of  '98  was  certainly  neither  universal 
Dor  national ;  it  was  a  premature  explosion,  a  partial  outbreak,  ptir- 
fosely  produced  by  the  English  conspirators  for  their  own  villanous  pur- 
poses. So  true  is  this,  that  it  was  even  boastingly  admitted  to  have 
been  so  by  the  perpetrators  themselves.  In  fact,  this  premature  explo- 
sion was  hastened  by  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  who  '  bided  their  own 
time,'  and  were  determined  not  to  suffer  the  Irish  nation  to  stir  till 
their  success  was  certain.  They  knew  what  the  English  wanted ;  they 
saw  the  people  disarmed,  and  an  immense  foreign  military  force  pouring 
into  their  country.     It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Irish 
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Directory  was  to  increase  and  extend  the  org«nixation»  and  at  the  san 
time  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  peopUt  and  present  a  genm 
rising  till  the  French  allies  arrived,** — ^Vol.  Yi.  p.  111. 

Its  Uok  of  success  arose,  therefore,  firom  the  precipitancy  < 
the  insurgents,  and  from  another  cause,  which,  we  are  told,  hi 
now  been  removed  by  the  "  Temperance  Pledge,^ 

"  Lady  Camden's  quitting  Ireland  was  considered  as  anunanswerahi 
proof  that  Oovemment,  whatever  complacency  they  had  assumed,  coi 
sidered  the  issue  as  doubtful.  '  After  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Walpolc 
says  a  hostile  author,  '  had  the  rebels  directed  their  course  northward 
Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  Bray,  must  necessarily  have  fiedlen  into  the 
hands,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  thrown  into  a  most  critic 
situation.     The  effects  of  whiskey^  and  thk  waxt  or  a  leader  A( 

QUAIHTBD   WITH   MILITARY  TACTICS,   ON   THIS   OCCASION   SaTOd    the  G< 

vemment.'  "^Vol.  vi.  p.  135. 

Again : — 

"  Nothing  can  prevent  us  from  soon  achieving  this  glorious  exploit- 
the  liberation' of  old  Ireland — except  our  own  national  vices;  nor  c< 
any  thing  enable  us  to  guard  against  those  vices  more  than  being  coi 
stantly  reminded  of  them.  The  Irish  have  long  been  remarkable  fi 
their  intemperance ^  disunion,  irrational  loyalty,  or  creature-worshi 
and  unbounded  trust  in  others,  which  means  no  trust  in  themselve 
The  degrading,  beast-making  vice  of  drunkenness^  the  Irish  peopl 
when  roused  by  that  inspired^  disinterested  leader,  Father  Mathei 
have,  to  do  them  justice,  nobly  thrown  off.  Of  the  bad  effects 
disunion,  we  have  warned  them  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  '  Ni 
tional  Library.'  As  for  the  sad  effects  of  mock  loyalty,  or  respect  t 
foreigners,  the  modem  Irish  have  lost  more  by  that  single  vice  ths 
any  other  nation  on  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  as  is  sufficient] 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Stuarts." — VoL ' 
p.  14. 

We  are  also  told  thatfthe  rising  of  ^98  was  not  so  successfi 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  French  fleet,  designed  for  the  aid  < 
the  insurgents,  had  not  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds.  But  tl 
disturbing  power  of  untoward  gales  and  dense  foes,  "  which  aloB 
preventeoL  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  repuoUc^'*'^  is,  we  ai 
assured,  now  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  use  of  steam ;  so  th 

*  '^  Hsid  even  Admiral  Bonvet's  division,  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships,  landed  i 
once  their  troops,  the  generouB  objeett  of  oar  French  allies  would  have  heen  mo 
certainly  effected ;  but  while  delaying  for  die  remaimng  vessels  tp  join,  unfavooi 
able  winds  and  fogs  arose,  which  alone  prevetUed  the  estaUishmera  of  an  Irish  repM 
at  that  time,  and  probably  saved  England  from  a  mild  Irish  yoke.*' — NaUarn 
Library, 
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Tuture  insurgents  may  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  requisite 
succours  either  from  France  or  America. 

In  November,  1796,  a  French  agent  arrived  in  Ireland  to  in- 
form the  executive  directory  of  United  Irishmen,  that  the  expected 
8eet,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  would  arrive  at  Bantry  Bay  in 
December. 

Now  for  the  history  of  this  fleet : — 

"To  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  this  expedition  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted. On  the  15th  of  December,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was 
now  adjutant-general  in  the  French  service,  sailed  on  board  the  fleet 
from  Brest,  for  Ireland.  The  whole  armament,  on  leaving  France, 
amounted  to  43  sail;  of  which,  17  were  ships  of  the  line,  13  frigatesi 
and  the  remainder  corvettes,  transports,  &c.  The  fleet  carried  on 
board  it  13,975  French  soldiers,  41,160  stand  of  arms,  20  pieces  of 
field  artillery,  and  9  of  siege  artillery  (including  mortars  and  howit-* 
zers),  61,200  barrels  of  gunpowder,  7»000,000  musket  cartridges^  and 
700,000  flints,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  articles.  Owing  to 
fogs  and  wintry  weather,  the  fleet  was  scattered  on  the  voyage ;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  we  find  that  35  sail,  including  Tone*s  ship, 
had  arrived  together  off  Bantry  Bay.  After  Ijring  for  some  days  in  this 
bay,  the  tempestuousness  of  the  weather  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  French  Admiral  Bouvet  determined  to  quit  his  position,  and  return 
to  France.  Indeed,  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  without  disobeying 
orders,  since  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  General  Hoche,  who, 
along  with  his  stafl^,  were  on  board  the  Fraternite  frigate,  which  was 
separated  from  the  fleet  by  a  storm  that  scattered  the  entire  expedition 
as  it  left  the  coast  of  France.  The  land  officers  on  board  Admiral 
Bouvet's  division  of  the  fleet  insisted  on  landing  the  troops ;  but  as 
Greneral  Hoche— -the  commander  of  the  land  force,  who  alone  possessed 
the  plan  of  the  expedition — was  absent.  Admiral  Bouvet  refused  to 
comply  with  their  proposals.  So  he  set  sail  for  Brest,  where  he  safely 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  January,  1797.  The  other  divisions  of  the  fleet 
afterwards  returned  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  vessels,  namely, 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Of  these,  one  ship  of  the  line 
fonndered  at  sea,  and  the  other,  after  bravely  maintaining  a  desperate 
engagement  ofi*  Brest,  against  several  English  ships,  ran  ashore  to 
prevent  capture.  As  to  the  three  frigates,  two  foundered  at  sea,  and 
the  other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English." — Vol.  vi.  p.  62. 

But  encouragement  with  respect  to  the  Jutture  is  elicited  from 
all  this,  as  follows : — 

*•  *  The  fate  of  this  fleet,*  says  an  English  or  hostile  writer,  *  proved, 
even  to  sense,  what  needed  no  proof  in  the  eye  of  reason— that  a  supe- 
rior naval  force  is  not  in  all  cases  a  certain  security  against  invasion. 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  English  fleet,  was  fix- 
item  days  at  th^  mercy  of  the  enemy;  and  was  saved  frota  attack  only 
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by  the  elements.'  Such  was  the  jabbering  of  the  frightened  English 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  even  before  the  United  Americans  built  the  first 
steam  vessel.  Since  the  invention  of  steamers,  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
are  opened  to  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  there  is  an  end  put  to 
that  mean  Chinese  policy,  used  by  the  cunning  English  towards  Ire- 
land ;  the  dirty  policy  of  cooping  up  a  social  and  generous  nation,  from 
the  alliance  and  intercourse  of  all  nations.*' — Ibid.  p«  63. 

And,  again,  the  non-inyention  of  steam  is  alleged  in  another 
volume  (iv.  p.  16)  as  the  cause  of  another  similar  Ssappointment, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again : — 

"  In  1688,  the  English,  not  liking  their  Catholic  king,  James  II., 
called  in  William,  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  James  went  to  France,  and 
then  came  over  to  Ireland  in  1689.  The  Irish  Catholics  stood  by 
English  James,  the  Irish  Protestants  joined  Dutch  William.  To  do 
the  Irish  justice,  they  fought  right  well  during  this  war ;  but  having 
superior  numbers,  artillery,  &c.,  against  them,  and  the  French  fleet  not 
arriving  in  time  (for  steamers  were  not  known  then),  the  Irish  agreed  to 
a  treaty  with  the  English,  which  was  signed  at  Limerick  in  1691*" 

The  nations  who  are  looked  to  as  the  future  eraancipatorB  of 
Ireland  are  thus  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sjpain,  the 
cradle  of  the  Milesian  race,  and  endowed  with  the  fief  of  Irdand 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  is  no  longer  of  any  account.  Bepublics  and 
republicanized  monarchies  are  now  more  hopeful  allies.  But  let 
us  turn  to  the  ''  National  Library.'' 

"  The  old  Irish  party  are  attached  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales, 
half  of  whom  are  of  the  Irish  blood ;  they  also  love  the  French,  who  are 
Catholics  and  Celts,  and  of  a  military  turn  like  themselves.  To  the 
French  nation  the  genuine  Irish  will  be  always  grateful  for  employing 
their  brigades  in  hard  times,  and  supporting  and  educating  their  cleigy 
for  one  hundred  years." 

The  Irish  insurgents  in  1795  held  communications  with  the 
French  Directory,  and  in  1797  Dr.  M'Nevin,  their  agent,  stated 
in  his  memoir,  presented  in  June,  1797,  to  the  French  minister 
at  Hamburg,  "  that  the  counties  of  Louth,  Armagh,  Wee^ 
meath,  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  city  of  Dublin,  were  the  bes^ 
organized,  and  that  the  Catholic  priests  had  ceased  to  be  alarmeJ 
at  the  calumnies  which  had  been  propagated  of  French  irreli^on, 
and  were  all  affected  to  the  cause.  That  some  of  them  had  ren- 
dered great  service  in  propagating  with  discreet  zeal  the  system  of 
the  United  Irishmen." — Report  ^  Secret  Committee  of  Irish  Po^ 
liament  in  1798,  Appendix,  xxxi.  p.  cclxxv. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  lie- 
land  united  with  Pius  VII.  in  1809,  and  with  Napoleon  BuoM* 
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parte,  then  at  war  with  England,  against  the  lawful  king  of 
France,  Louis  XVIII.*  Stranger  things  have  happened  than  to 
see  a  Pope  at  the  head  of  a  democracy  warring  against  Kings : 
and  we  ^ould  be  blind  to  what  is  passing  around  us,  if  we  did 
not  say  that  this  is  very  likely  to  happen,  even  at  our  own 
doors. 

We  shall  offer  no  comments  on  the  extracts,  which  we  have 
now  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers,  from  the 
"National  Library  for  Ireland."  They  tell  their  own  tale  ; 
and  we  will  not  add  any  thing  to  aggravate  the  prejudice  excited 
by  the  authors  against  themselves.  Bather  we  would  endeavour 
^  to  elicit  some  salutaiy  suggestions  from  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  large. 

First,  then,  we  would  submit  to  our  readers  some  observations 
OD  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
public  afiairs  in  Ireland,  and  then  we  would  offer  some  considera- 
tions concerning  the  remedial  measures  to  be  applied  for  its 
Improvement.     An  attentive  study  of  Irish  history  will,  we  are 
persuaded,  leave  on  all  reflecting  minds  this  conviction — that  the 
nusfortunes  of  Ireland  are  mainly  due  to  England  leaguing  herself 
mUh  the  Papacy,  either  by  co-operation  or  connivance,  against  that 
imkappy  country.    This,  we  know,  will  appear  to  some  a  para- 
■dud^  assertion ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it,  and  shall  pro- 
teed  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  we  can. 
It  is  certain,  that  for  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Ireland  was  independent  of  Borne.    During  a  thousand  years 
Christ,  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  took  no  oaths  to  the  Pope ; 
never  applied  to  Bome  for  bulls  of  nomination  or  institution, 
appealed  to  the  papal  see  for  decisions  in  ecclesiastical  causes', 
facts  have  been  completely  established  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 
Ithe  learned   Bomanist  Divine.     Nor  is  this  all:    the  ancient 
Cburch  of  Ireland  was  not  merely  independent  of  Bome,  but  was 
even  in  communion  with  it.     This  is  clear  from  an  ancient 
of  the  Council  of  Calchythe,  a.d.  816,  to  which  public 
ition  was,  we  believe,  first  drawn  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 
mr  Perceval  •.     Indeed,  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  the  old  native  Irish  clergy  had  not  conformed  to  the 
of  Borne  ^. 
The  plain  fact  is,  that  Bomanism  was  first  forced  upon  Ireland 

^  See  Phelan's  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  p.  148 ;  O'Conor's  Historical  Ad- 
Nm,  ii.  pp.  3.  5. 

*  See  Phelan'8  History,  p.  94. 

*  Amelioration  of  Ireland,  p.  4. 
'  See  the  anthoriiies  m  Phelan,  pp.  Ill,  112. 133, 134.    In  the  year  1250  the 

(tire  prelates  resolved  that  *'  no  clerk  of  the  English  nation  should  be  receiyed 
■to  a  canonicate  in  any  of  theb  chnrche8.''-^Ibid.  p.  87. 
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by  Englomd^  for  the  supposed  secular  advantaffe  of  Borne 
En^and  conjointly.  Henry  II.  receiwd  Ireland  as  a  gift  £ 
Pope  Hadrian  I  v.*  in  the  year  1155,  and  by  his  reception  o 
he  recognized  the  Pope^s  power  to  give  it,  and  made  it  the 
terest  of  himself  and  nis  successors  to  matntofn  that  power, 
which  they  owed  the  donation.  The  boon  seems  to  have  das 
his  eyes,  and  blinded  him  to  the  untowwrd  £Etct,  that  by  recei^ 
it  he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Pope^s  power  to  his  o 
From  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  we  trace  tne  consequei 
of  the  unhappy  relation,  into  which  England  was  thus  bron( 
>vith  respect  to  the  Papacy ;  we  see  the  results  of  that  fidse  p 
tion,  in  the  weakness  and  degradation  of  the  English  Grown, . 
in  the  misery  of  its  Irish  subjects. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  suocea 
efforts  of  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  England— especially 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. — ^to  maintain  their  ( 
independence,  and  that  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  yet  the  Grown 
England,  as  if  unable  to  extricate  itself  from  the  fiuMsinatiQi 
papal  lures,  has  fallen  back  ever  and  anon  on  the  power  wl 
has  unnerved  and  paralysed  its  strength  in  Ireland,  and  has  i 
crippled  the  energies  of  the  entire  framework  of  the  Bril 
Gh)vemment. 

At  the  time  of  Henry  II.^s  landing  in  Ireland,  there  were  1 
great  rival  powers  in  that  country, — ^that  of  the  barons  or  pc 
kings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  prelates'  of  the  Ghurch,  on 
other.  In  order  to  subdue  the  feudal  dynasts,  Henry  aggrandi 
the  Ghurch :  with  what  recompense  for  his  pains,  is  evin 
by  the  fact,  that  Laurence  OToole,  Archbishop  of  Duh 
(now  canonized  as  a  saint  in  Ireland,)  accused  Henry  at 
Council  of  Lateran,  although  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiai 
to  him  in  the  Synod  of  Gashel. 

Still  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  do  not  seem 
have  been  opened  for  some  time  to  the  fact,  that  if  they  are  i 
independent  of  the  Pope,  the  Pope's  ecclesiastics  are  and  even 
be  their  masters.  This  is  clearly  exemplified  in  Ireland,  1 
Pope  claims  to  be  feudal  monarch  ^  of  that  country :  the  Boman 
bishops  are  Peers  of  his  creation,  taking  precedence  of  all  te 
poral  lords.   The  king  is,  in  papal  parlance,  only  ^' lord  of  Irelam 

"  The  Pope^s  bull  is  printed  in  a  Disputatio  Apologetica  de  Jure  Begni  ai 
HibemOs,  Amst.  164d,  p.  8.  It  oontains  the  following  assertion,  <'  Sand  Hibtrm 
et  omnes  Insidas  quibus  Sol  Justitise  Christus  illuxit,  ad  jus  beati  Petri  et  Sac 
sanctse  Rcymanoe  EcdesicB,  quod  tua  etiam  nobilitas  recognoscit,  non  est  dtibi 
perHnereJ* 

9  There  were  tliurty-four  episc<^>al  sees  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  of  which  fi 
were  Archbishopries. 

^  See  tiie  Romish  assertiona  in  Phelan's  Digest  of  Eridenee,  ii.  p.  34. 
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iiolding  by  a  feudal  tenure  from  the  Pope ;  and  the  question  asked 
by  Irish  Eomanist  writers  is,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  king  in  Ire* 
land,  except  to  collect  Peter-pence  for  the  Pope*,  as  by  Hadrian^s 
bull  he  is  bound  to  do  i  And  what  is  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  i 
Nominis  umbra — ^the  deputy  of  a  deputy."  It  is  therefore  clear, 
khat  if  the  sovereign  is  not  the  Pope^s  master,  he  must  be  the 
dave  of  his  bishops. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  11.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
DTOwn  of  England  was  a  victim  to  the  ignominious  self-imposed 
policy  of  a  papal  concordat^  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  oppress  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  means  of  the  papal  ecclesiastics. 

Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  bore  the 
tide  of  king  of  Ireland ;  his  predecessors  had  been  permitted  onl;r 
to  enjoy  the  inferior  one  of  lord.  But  when  Henry  asserted  his 
daim  to  the  independent  monarchy  of  the  island,  not  only  was 
that  claim  acknowledged,  but  joyfully  hailed,  by  the  barons  of 
Ireland.  The  fact  was,  they  were  disgusted  and  wearied  out  by 
the  pride  and  despotism  of  the  Italian  hierocracy,  and  they 
looked  on  Henry  as  their  deliverer  from  papal  tyranny,  and  as  the 
rmtorer  of  their  ancient  rights,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  They 
welcomed  him  as  the  author  of  their  •*  emancipation.^'  Notwith- 
standing that  Ireland  was  averred  to  be  a  pontifical  fief  by  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  Pope''s  ecclesiastics  * ;  notwithstanding  Henry 
bad  been  anathematized,  excommunicated,  and  deposed  by  Pope 
Paul  II I.^;  notwithstanding  that  the  Boman  pontiff  in  the  bull  of 
excommunication  had  commanded  all  the  nobles  of  England  to 
rise  up  in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  the  chiefs  of 
Ireland,  both  of  Irish  and  English  extraction,  almost  unanimously 
acknowledged  Henry  as  ^^  their  natural  and  liege  lord,"'  and  ^^  as 
flopreme  head  on  earth,  immediately  under  Christ,  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland/'  and  they  pledged  themselves,  as  far  as 
lay  in  their  power,  "  to  annihilate  the  usurped  primacy  and  autho- 
rityof  the  Bishop  of  Rome  *.'' 

'  The  feelings  of  the  Vatican  toward  Henry  may  be  inferred  also 
from  the  foUowing  remarkable  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Metz,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Cardinals  to  O^Nial,  the 

*  Phelim's  History,  p.  121.    Digest  of  Evidence,  ii.  p.  34. 

*  Se6  Archbishop  Browne's  (of  Dublin)  letter,  1535,  to  Lord  Cromwell  (in 
Ware^  Antiquities) :  *'  My  brother  Ardmagh  has  withdrawn  (from  the  king's 
ade)  most  of  his  suffragans,  laying  a  curse  on  the  people  whosoever  should  own 
his  bighnesB'  supremacy,  saying  that  this  isle,  as  it  is  in  their  Irish  chronicles 
Itmda  S<icra,  belongs  to  none  but  the  Bishop  of  Rome/' 

•  In  two  bulls,  «  Kjus  qui  immobilis,"  3  Kal.  Sept.  1635,  and  "  Cum  Redemptor," 
19  Kal.  Januar.  1538. 

•  From  the  Council^Book  at  Dublin  Castle.    See  Phelan,  pp.  129—134. 138. 
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northern  chieftain,  who  was  prevafled  upon  to  become  the  cb 
pion  of  the  papacy : — 

"  My  Son  0*Nial, — Thou  and  thy  fathers  were  ever  faithfol  to 
Mother  Church  of  Rome :  his  Holiness  Paul,  the  present  pope,  and 
council  of  holy  fathers,  have  lately  found  an  ancient  prophecy  of 
St.  Lazerianus,  an  Irish  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  it  saith,  that  ths  Ch 
of  Rome  shall  surely  fall  when  the  Catholic  faith  is  once  overthrown 
Ireland:  therefore,  for  the  glory  of  the  Mother  Church,  the  hoB 
of  St.  Peter,  and  your  own  security,  suppress  heresy,  and  oppose 
enemies  of  his  Holiness.  You  see  that  when  the  Roman  faith  perisl] 
in  Ireland,  the  see  of  Rome  is  fated  to  utter  destruction^  The  Coa 
of  Cardinals  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  animate  the  pet 
of  the  holy  island  in  this  piotu  cause,  being  assured,  that  whilst 
Mother  Church  hath  sons  of  such  worth  as  you,  and  those  who  a 
unite  with  you,  she  shall  not  fall,  but  prevail  for  ever,  in  some  dq 
at  least,  in  Britain.  Having  thus  obeyed  the  order  of  the  sac 
council,  we  recommend  your  princely  person  to  the  protection  of 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.     Amen." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Henry'^s  motives,  it  is  certain  t 
his  Irish  policy  was,  for  the  most  part,  wise  and  enlightened ;  a 
we  do  not  scruple  to  add,  far  more  liberal  and  comprehensive, 
well  as  more  firm  and  intrepid,  than  that  which  has  genen 
been  pursued  in  more  recent  times. 

Let  us  remember  the  force  which  was  arrayed  against  Hen 
We  shall  have  some  idea  of  that^  when  we  read  the  follow 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Browne  to  Lord.  Grc 
well: — 

"  Right  Honourable  — .  My  duty  premised,  it  may  pie 
your  Lordship  to  be  advertised,  sithence  my  last  there  has  come 
Ardmagh  and  his  clergy  a  private  commission  from  the  Bishop  ofRoi 
prohibiting  his  gracious  Highness's  people  here  in  this  nation  to  o 
his  royal  supremacy  ;  and  joining  a  curse  to  all  them  and  theirs  n 
shall  not  within  forty  days,  confess  to  their  confessors  (after  the  pubis 
ing  it  to  them)  that  they  have  done  amiss  in  so  doing  :  the  substan 
as  our  secretary  hath  translated  the  same  into  English,  is  thus  : — 

" '  I,  A.  B.,  from  the  present  hour  forward,  in  the  presence  of  t 
Holy  Trinity,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  mother  of  God,  of  Saint  Petar, 
the  holy  Apostles,  Archangels,  Angels,  Saints,  and  of  all  the  holy  host 
heaven,  shall  and  will  be  always  obedient  to  the  holy  see  of  St.  Pet 
at  Rome,  and  his  successors,  in  all  things,  as  well  spiritual  as  tempm 
not  consenting  in  the  least  that  his  Holiness  shall  lose  the  least  title 
dignity  belonging  to  the  papacy  of  our  Mother  Church  of  Rome,  or 
the  regality  of  St.  Peter, 

'''I  do  vow  and  swear  to  maintain,  help,  and  assist  the  just  Ian 
liberties,  and  rights  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome. 
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'"  I  do  likewise  promise  to  confer,  defend,  and  promote,  if  not  per- 
■onally,  yet  willingly,  as  in  ability  able,  either  by  advice,  skill,  estate, 
money,  or  otherwise,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  laws,  against  all 
vhatsoever  resisting  the  same. 

"  *  I  further  vow  to  oppugn  all  Heretics,  either  in  making  or  setting 

fnrth  edicts  or  commands  contrary  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome ; 

ind  in  case  any  such  be  moved  or  composed,  to  resist  it  to  the  utter- 

I  ao8t  of  my  power,  with  the  first  convenience  and  opportunity  I  can 

poesibly. 

[  '   '* '  I  count  and  value  all  acts  made  or  to  be  made  by  heretical  powers 
^  no  force  or  worth,  or  to  be  practised  or  obeyed  by  myself,  or  by  any 
tfaer  son  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome. 

"  '  I  do  further  declare  him  or  her,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
ton  or  daughter,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  kinsman  or  kins- 
^Rmian,  master  or  mistress,  and  all  others,  nearest  or  dearest  relationSf 
ftiends  or  acquaintance  whatsoever,  accursed,  that  either  do  or  shall 
Md  for  the  time  to  come  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  above 
the  authority  of  the  Mother  Church,  or  that  do  or  shall  obey,  for 
the  time  to  come,  any  of  her  the  Mother  Church's  opposers  or  ene- 
allies,  or  contrary  to  the  same,  of  which  I  have  here  sworn  unto. 
to  God,  the  blessed  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  holy  Evan- 
lelists  help,'  &c." 

Archbishop  Browne  concludes  his  letter  with  expressing  his 
fear  that  the  malcontents  in  Ireland  will  cause  '^  a  foreigner  to 
imeade  the  nation  :^ 

••  I  pray  God  I  may  be  a  false  prophet,  yet  your  good  Lordship 
mast  pardon  mine  opinion,  for  I  write  it  to  your  Lordship  as  a  warn- 
ing.    Dublin,  May,  1538." — Ware^s  Antiquities,  p.  152. 

But  Henr^  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  this  formidable  display. 
It  was  certain  that  the  ancietd  Church  of  Ireland  was  free^  and 
that  the  oath>s  imposed  on  Irish  ecclesiastics  by  the  Pope  were 
Uleffol  and  schismatical ;  and  that  the  dominion  claimed  by  the 
pontiff  in  that  country  was  an  usurpation.  The  nobles  of  Ireland 
■eknowledged  Henry  as  their  king,  and  he  was  determined  to 
Stand  by  them,  and  to  liberate  them  and  their  country  from 
inreiga  tjrranny.  He  despised  the  threat  of  '^  an  invasion'"'*  as 
■mch  as  he  did  the  bulls  of  the  Vatican;  and  what  was  the 
Mmlt!  In  reply  to  this  question,  let  us  quote  the  words  of 
Iieland  at  the  close  of  his  history  of  that  monarches  reign : — 

**  An  unusual  degree  of  peace  seemed  to  have  spread  through  the 
island  ;  nor  could  the  practices  of  Francis  the  First,  when  Henry  Iiad 
declared  war,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  his  kingdom,  seduce  the 
Irish  to  a  revolt.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  attended  to  Calais  by 
8  considerable  body  of  Irish  forces,  who  (iistinguished  themselves  by 
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their  andannted  Bpirit ; " — "  and  bo  oatrageotts  was  the  spirit  of  loya 
that  when  a  son  of  Fite-Patrick,  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossorj,  had  oo 
mitted  Bome  treaBonable  offence,  he  was  delivered  up  to  public  jott 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  father." 

We  must  take  leave  to  inquire,  whether  these  words  do  i 
supply  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  our  own  legislators  atihif 
$ent  aayf 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  period  of  Irish  history  without  i 
verting  to  some  of  the  acts  of  Henry,  in  further  illustration 
what  we  have  called  his  bold  and  enlight-ened  pcdicy. 

First,  then : — 

^'  It  was  provided  that  an  English  bcAooI  should  be  kept 
every  parish^  and  that  such  as  could  not  affbrd  to  pay  for  the  ec 
cation  of  their  children  at  such  a  school,  should  be  obliged 
employ  them  from  the  age  of  ten  years  in  trade  and  In 
bandry.^ 

Next ;  there  was  an  act  concerning  AhsenteeSy  and  a  heavy  i 
was  imposed  on  them  for  purposes  of  pubUc  improvement.  ( 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  3.) 

We  observe  here,  parenthetically,  that  a  tax  on  ixhsmUei  i 
proposed  at  a  later  period,  in  1773,  by  Mr»  Flood ;  and  again, 
1797,  by  Mr.  Yandeleur ;  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by 
combination  of  the  great  absentees  of  iDhe  day.     For  our  o^ 
parts,  we  will  not  say  that   lay  residtence  on  an  estate  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  tenantry  and  poor,  as  clerical  n 
dence  is  to  that  of  a  parish ;  but  we  riSSrm  that  resident  geni 
are  indispensable  for  the  administration  of  justice,  poor  laws,  a 
other  secular  matters,  as  well  as  for;  example  and  protection 
their  inferiors ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  L^isbta 
to  secure  this  residence  of  proprietors  either  in  person,  or  by  sd 
cient  deputies,  as  lessees  with  a  ipermaaent  interest  in  the  pi 
perty :  and  for  this  purpose  the  saf/ety  of  life  and  property  mnrt  < 
provided  for,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  strong  governMev 

We  go  on  further  to  remark.^  that,  unhappily  for  Ireland,  tl 
"  Sovereim  of  that  country  is  its  greatest  Absentee  ;**'  and  ff, ; 
Sir  John  Davies  observed,  it  v/as  natural  for  the  Irish  "  to  scoi 
the  English  knights  who  were  sent  to  govern  the  kingdoM 
although  those  lord-deputies  Mt/ere  permav^ent  viceroys,  it  is  noi  < 
be  hoped  that  the  Irish  (especially  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  wiioi 
doctrines  concerning  the  sovereignty  are  too  well  known  from  the 
own  books*)  should  have  m  ueh  respect  for  the  authority,  or  mm 
confidence  in  the  policy,  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  shifted  wit 
the  veering  gales  of  the  parliamentary  majorities  of  arefoimc 

^  See  VI  ^est  of  Evidence,  fi.  33, 34. 
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House  of  Commons.  What  Ireland  requires,  is  a  fibm  govern- 
1IENT  ;  it  may  yet  prosper  toith  one ;  without  one  it  never  can ; 
and  it  can  never  have  a  firm  government,  until  England  imi^- 
tates  the  example  of  other  powers  of  Europe, — for  instance,  of 
Austria,  with  respect  to  Lorabardy ;  and  of  Naples,  with  respect 
to  Sicily, — and  makes  the  Viceregal  Office  in  Ireland  a  perma- 
nmU  one,  and  provides,  whenever  it  is  possible,  that  it  shall  be 
Idkl  by  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Family ;  a  measure  from  which 
the  beat  results  might  be  expected. 

Sir  John  Davies,  (who  writes  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
having  been  sohcitor^generai  and  chief  justice  in  Ireland  under 
James  I.,  and  whose  work  on  Ireland  enjoys  a  very  high  repute,) 
iD  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  in  reforming 
the  EngHsh,  says  :— 

**  I  join  with  these  laws  the  presence  of  the  king'g  son  as  a  concurrent 
cause  of  this  reform,  because  the  people  of  this  land,  both  English  and 
Irish,  out  of  a  national  pride,  did  ever  love  and  desire  to  be  governed 
by  great  persons ;  and  therefore,"  he  adds,  ^  1  may  here  justly  take 
occasion  to  note,  that,  first,  the  absence  of  the  kings  of  England, — and, 
asxt,  the  absence  of  those  great  lords^  who  were  inheritori  of  mighty^ 
Mgnionesy — have  been  main  causes  why  this  kingdom  was  not  re£iced 
in  so  many  ages#" 

**  Touching  the  absence  of  our  kings f**  he  adds,  '*  three  only  of  them 
baTe  made  royal  journeys  into  this  land ;  and  yet  they  no  sooner  arrived 
heref  but  that  all  the  Irish  (as  if  they  had  been  but  one  man)  submitted 
themselves^  took  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  gave  pledges  and  hostages  to 
continue  loyal ;  and  if  any  of  those  kings  had  contintied  here  in  person 
a  competent  time^  till  they  had  settled  both  English  and  Irish  in  their 
lereral  possessions,  and  had  settled  law  in  a  due  course  throughout  the 
khigdora,  these  times,  wherein  we  live,  had  not  gained  the  honour  of 
the  final  conquest  of  Ireland." 

"  In  the  commencement  of  Richard  II.'s  reign,**  says  the  author  of 
*tbe  State  of  Ireland,"  1810,  p.  146,  'Ube  parliament  of  England 
resolved  that  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king*s  unele,  should  be 
employed  in  the  reformation  and  reduction  of  this  kingdom ;  *  the  fame 
wbervof,'  says  Sir  John  Davies,  *  was  no  sooner  bruited  in  Ireland,  but 
an  the  Irish  were  ready  to  submit  themselves  before  his  coming.  So 
much  the  very  name  of  a  great  personage,  especially  of  a  prince  of  the 
bloody  did  ever  prevail  with  this  people.'  Nor  did  Ireland,  since 
Richard's  reign,  again  see  any  of  England's  royal  race,  till  the  unfor- 
tonate  James  took  refuge  among  them,  who  was  warmly  supported  by 
them  as  their  legitimate  prince,  and  the  descendant  of  their  own  kings, *^ 

But,  to  return  to  Henry's  measures — 

Thirdly ;  an  act  was  passed  "  for  erecting  vicarages  for  resideni 
chrgyr  (33  Hemy  VIII.  c.  14.) 
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Fourthly ;  an  act  for  regulating  the  return  of  memben  ii 
serve  in  parliament ;  by  which  the  Imights  and  burgeases  mioi  fa 
residents^  to  entitle  them  to  stand  the  poll. 

We  sum  up  the  result  of  these  and  other  acts  in  the  rmsip 
able  words  of  Mr.  Phelan : — 

"  In  fine,  for  the  Jlrst  time  recorded  in  her  annals,  Ireland  was  M 
at  peace  under  one  acknowledged  sovereigpi.  So  unixfersal  was  ' '' 
tranquillity,  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  spared  for  the 
service  before  Boulogne,  and  anodier  force  was  sent  into  Scot 
Even  the  great  feud  between  the  two  races  was  forgotten  for  a  seaml 
and  while  English  and  Irish  crowded  together  from  all  quartan  off 
island  to  receive  law  from  the  throne,  the  loyal  impulse  witk 
they  were  animated  seemed  already  to  have  borne  its  most  apj 
fruits  in  the  feeling  of  a  common  country ^  and  the  kindly  a^timK 
neighbourhood.  This  ttnanimily  is  more  remarkable  as  being  m  ~ 
of  the  denunciations  of  the  Vatican'' .* 

The  beneficial  effects  of  Henry'^s  wise  and  vigorous  nu 
were  long  felt.     For  the  '^  first  eleven  years  of  Elizaheth  the  U 
every  where  frequented  the  churches.       "  The  majority  of  tf 
prelates,^^  now  become  much  wiser  than  they  were  at  the  time 
Archbishop  Browne's  letter*,  "  leading  or  following  the 
opinion,  retained  their  sees,  and  exercised  their  functions, 
ing  to  the  reformed  ritual '.''     "  But  at  length,**'  in  the  words 
Mr.  Phelan,  in  1568,  '^  the  patience  of  Rome  was  exhaustel; 
or  rather,  we  would  say,  her  exasperation  at  seeing  Ireland 
from  Roman  bondage,  and  restored  to  her  ancient  liberty, 
no  bounds ;  ^'  and  that  spiritual  sword  was  unsheathed 
those  countries  which,  as  it  would  appear,  is  never^to  be  reti 
to  its   scabbard.     Elizabeth  was  excommunicatea  and  her 
lects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  by  four  successive  Popes ;  I 
life  was  assailed  by  numerous  conspiracies ;  her  kingdom  gh 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  Spaiuy  at  that  time  the  greatest  power  < 
the  continent,  and  to  the  more  mischievous  intrigues  of  the  ' 

'  Phelan's  History,  p.  138  (in  his  Remains,  published  by  Bishop  Jebb,ToLi 
This  brief  but  comprehensive  work,  admirable  alike  for  historical  research,  ^ 
Bophical  depth,  and  vigour  of  style,  claims  a  high  place  in  its  own  departmeit' 
British  Litei'ature,  and  will  be  read  with  special  interest  and  advantage  ^f 
present  critical  period  of  Irish  history. 

«  See  above,  pp.  328, 329. 

»  Phekn,  p.  166  and  262.    There  were  only  two  exceptions  among  the  nil 
Irish  bishops  who  were  present  in  the  Parliament  at  Dublin  m  a.d.  1660, 
the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  were  passed.    Both  these  bishops 
deprived  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  they  had  both  been  forcibly  intrucUd  intoi 
sees,  while  the  rightful  occupants  of  those  sees  were  living,  who  were  ejeetoi 
Queen  Mary  for  being  married.    With  the  exception  of  those  two,  aU  the  I'' 
bishops  remuned  in  their  sees,  and  from  them  the  present  Catholic  bishops  of 
land  (not  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  are  schismatics)  derive  their  orders* 
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lerotJemits,  Consecrated  plumes  and  banners,  men,  money, 
ns  and  ammunition,  were  poured  into  Ireland ;  special  In- 
Igences,  and  pledges  o{  Absolution  to  the  third  generation,  were 
inted  to  all  who  would  rise  in  rebellion  ^^ 
The  result  of  these  papal  demonstrations  was  seen  in  the  sue* 
sive  rebellions  of  tJohn  O'Neil,  of  James  Desmond,  of  John 
smond,  and  of  the  '^  great  earl,**^  the  head  of  the  Desmond 
lily ;  and  finally,  of  Hugh  O'Neil,  '  the  prince,'  who,  when  he 
1  nearly  won  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  himself,  and  not  for 
^  Pope,  was  informed  by  Clement  VIII.  that  Ireland  was  not 
the  Irish,  and  a  Spanish  archbishop  and  a  Spanish  general  were 
*  by  the  pontiff  to  control  the  native  belligerents ;  and  O'Neil, 
iing  that  he  could  not  have  Ireland  for  his  own  benefit,  thought 
tore  patriotic  to  deliver  his  country  from  Spain  and  the  Pope, 
making  his  peace  with  Elizabeth,  which  he  did  at  the  close  of 
reign. 

iel^d  was  so  much  distracted  by  these  thirty  years'  rebellions, 
ited  by  the  papacy  for  its  oton  aggrandizement^  in  opposition  to 
ih  independence  as  well  as  to  English  rights^  (as  was  clearly 
eed  in  the  case  of  Hugh  O'Neil,)  that  it  was  not  in  a  condition 
fofit  adequately  by  the  measures  of  the  government  of  James  I. 
it  sovereign  is  usually  represented  in  our  "  Histories  for  the 
\  of  Schools,''  as  a  monarch  of  a  *  very  narrow  mind  and 
»ted  character.'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
les's  Irish  policy  was  too  liberal  for  his  age.  He  was  too 
$r  to  assimilate  Ireland  to  England,  at  once.  He  did  not 
:e  sufficient  allowance  for  the  inveterate  evils  resulting  from 
ly  dreary  centuries  of  savage  and  oppressive  customs  of 
agne  and  livery,"  **  gavelkind  and  tanistry,"  "  fosterage  and 
apred,"  "  rackrents,"  "  bonaght,"  and  "  eriach,"  and  all  the 
ar  barbarisms  of  the  Brehon  code ;  which,  be  it  observed,  the 
rch  o/Bome^  when  she  had  full  sway  in  Ireland  for  four  hunr 
f  pears^  did  scarcely  any  thing  to  rectify.  James  seems  to 
J  laboured  under  the  very  common  delusion,  that,  "  una  Quiri- 
Vertigo  facit."  He  "  mistook  manumission  for  liberty."  He 
Qot  enough  consider  that  a  Nation — as  well  as  Nature — nihil 
per  saltum ;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  Ireland  could 
t  once  cast  off  its  feudal  slough,  and  leap  into  a  kingdom  of 
ity  assizes,  municipalities,  law-courts,  and  parliaments '.  But 
"  Milesia  vellera"  would  not  so  soon  change  their  old  hue,  and 

See  the  Roman  Catholic  work,  De  Jure  Kegni  apud  Hibemos^  1645,  p.  38, 
e  the  original  documents  are  printed. 

Sing  James  created  fifteen  counties  and  forty  boroughs,  with  privilege  of 
ng  members  to  Parliament.  (See  Duigenan's  Answer  to  Grattan,  p.  248.) 
Iso  instituted  circuits  and  assizes. 
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imbibe  the  new  dye.  The  power  of  the  old  chieftains  was  brol 
by  these  new  laws ;  and  the  people  were  free — ^to  become  slai 
The  Bonum  hierarchy  gained  what  the  Irish  aristocracy  los 
ascendancy  over  the  people ;  and  both  were  now,  more  or  I 
disaffected  to  the  crown.  A  '^  Catholic  Association^  was  form 
and  a  ^^  GathoUc  Bent  ^  was  raised ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  coor 
of  the  government  of  the  pacific  king — (a  contrast  in  this  respeel 
its  modem  successors) — to  state  that  it  had  the  spirit  aod 
vigour,  under  the  pressure  of  great  difficulty,  to  emanmpate' 
''  poor  Catholics  of  Ireland^  trcm  the  tyranny  of  both;  by  suppn 
ing  the  one,  and  forbidding  the  other  to  be  paid  *. 

Charles  I.  was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  with  the  energy  wli 
the  critical  state  of  Ireland  required.  In  the  case  of  Straffi 
who  was  lord-deputy  from  1632  to  1640%  he  had  a  vigilant  i 
faithful  servant,  and  a  minister  of  commanding  genius  and ' 
daunted  courage,  too  bold  and  vigorous  for  his  master^s  a& 
who  with  '^  a  papal  envoy  at  his  court,  a  popish  minister  in 
cabinet,  a  popish  wife  in  his  bosom,^  and  with  a  puritan  par 

'  See  Harris's  Faction  Unmasked,  p.  37*  ^  In  1607  was  discovered  anoi 
conspiracy,  formed  by  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  Magnire,  O'Cahan, 
almost  all  the  Irish  of  Ukter,  to  surprise  the  casUe  of  Dublin,  murder  the  ae 
officers  of  state,  secure  the  principal  garrisons,  and  call  in  foreign  aid ;  and 
cities  and  great  towns  in  the  west  and  south  were  prepared  to  join  in  an  unite 
rd>ellioH ;  but  too  early  a  discovery  put  an  end  to  this  confederacy,  and  the  Earl 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  Maguire,  and  others  of  the  principal  complotters, 
beyond  seas,  from  whence,  the  year  following,  they  incited  Sir  Cahir  O'Doffhe 
with  assurances  of  Spanish  aid,  to  fly  out  into  actual  rebellion."  Lord  Castleha^ 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  general  on  the  side  of  the  Irish,  thus  writes  of  the  cai 
in  operation  which  eventually  produced  the  great  rebellion  of  1641 :  **  Ft 
years'  peace,  from  the  last  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  1641,  seemed  to  carry  a  £ur  < 
side,  as  if  all  those  national  animosities  and  pretences  had  been  utterly  ex 
guished.  But,  alas!  the  old  leaven  still  fermented  inwardly  of  one  side,  ; 
among  that  side  the  fire  was  but  covered  under  hot  embers :  the  Earls  of  Tyr 
and  Tyrconnel,  and  the  Councils  of  ^Min  and  Borne,  and  the  Irish  monasteries  < 
seminaries  in  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  very  many  of  the  churchmen 
turning  home  out  of  them,  and  chiefly  the  titular  bishops,  together  with  the  superior 
regular  orders,  took  an  effectual  course  under  the  specious  colour  of  religion 
add  continually  new  fuel  to  the  burning  coals,  and  prepare  them  for  a  flame  on 
first  opportumty,  which  whoever  did  not  see  in  the  beginning  of  this  rebellioo. 
many  did  not,  by  observing  what  extraction,  or  what  names  all  the  first  appeal 
in  it  were  of,  and  how  particularly,  of  the  whole  hundred  that  were  designed 
seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  person  of  British  )il() 
extraction,  or  name  among  them,  might  nevertheless,  and  without  the  help  o 
multiplying  glass,  most  clearly  see  in  it  the  procedure  of  the  war." — See  StrictiK 
on  Plowden's  State  of  Ireland,  p.  197. 

*  See  the  Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Arthur  Chichester,  1613,  in  Phel 
p.  310. 

^  Ireland  is  indebted  to  Strafford  for  her  linen  trade.  (Potatoes  were  int 
duced  from  New  Spain  in  1666.  Whiskey  is  of  earlier  date.)  Under  Straffbr 
administration  the  shipping  of  Ireland  increased  a  hundred-fold ;  a  large  debt « 
Pftid  off ;  the  revenues  (which  was  never  before  the  case)  equalled  the  expen 
ture ;  the  customs  were  trebled ;  the  exports  doubled  the  imports. 
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ment  aiding  and  abetting  the  designs  of  the  papacy  aad  Cardinal 
Bjcbelievi,  had  not  the  power  or  the  prowess  to  support  the  man 
who  would  have  saved  the  crown.  The  noble  Weptwortb  fell  a 
vjctim  to  the  malice  of  Scotch  and  Snglish  puritans  conspiring 
with  Irish  papists ;  and  his  fall  was  the  signal  of  one  of  the  most 
barrible  rebellions  which  have  ever  stained  the  annals  of  a  Christian 
country.  On  the  gSrd  of  October,  1641,  the  massacre  began 
wbi^h  deluged  Ireland  with  blood— under  the  authority  of  a  SuU 
ef  Pope  Urban  VI1I,« 

Here  again  we  are  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  the  woes  brought 
upon  Ireland  by  England  co-operating  with,  or  at  least  conniving 
il^  l^e  designs  of  the  papacy  ^  Had  Strafford  been  supported 
by  the  crown  and  parliament  of  England,  instead  of  being  be^ 
imyed  by  the  one,  and  destroyed  by  the  other,  it  would  not  have 
bpen  left  to  a  Cromwell  to  rescue  Ireland  from  papal  bondage, 
IMld  to  deliver  it  over  as  a  victim  to  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
i^e  Monarchy  and  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
£^et,  that  by  his  vigour  Cromwell  accomplished  a  '^  legislative 
union  ^^  between  England  and  Ireland.  Thirty  memb^  were 
allotted  by  him  to  Ireland,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  at  West- 
wtaster". 

Another  opportunity  of  justice  to  Ireland  was  offered  to  Eng- 
land during  the  administration  of  that  second  Strafford,  the  great 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II. ;  but  he,  like 
Strafford,  was  recced,  and  died,  not,  like  him,  on  the  scaffold — 
bot  of  a  broken  heart. 

Tyrconnel  was  placed  by  James  II.  in  the  room  of  Ormonde ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1689,  Ireland  was  governed  l^  a  Roman 
Catholic  parliament.  The  property  of  almost  all  the  ]rrotestants 
was  confiscated ;  and  a  large  number  of  them  attainted ;  and  the 

*  Which  ahsolved  the  rehels  from  theur  allegiance,  and  gave  a  Aill  and  plenary 
Sadolgence,  and  entire  remission  of  all  sins,  crimes,  and  delinquencies,  how  heinous 
.floovery  to  those  Irish  who,  ^  in  imitation  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ancestors,  endea- 
TOUT,  by  force  of  arms,  to  deliver  their  thralled  country  from  the  grievous 
empire  of  the  heretics,  wherewith  this  long  time  it  hath  been  afflicted  and  heavily 
Wrthened  ;  and  gallantly  do  in  them  ithat  lieth  to  extirpate  and  totally  roct  out  thete 
wofien  o/imiqmty,  who,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  had  infected,  and  are  always 
.  striving  to  infect,  the  mass  of  Catholic  purity  with  the  pestiferous  leaven  of  their 
lieretical  doctrine."— See  this  Bull  m  State  Trials,  art.  ^<  Lord  Magmre's  Trial 
lir  High  Treason.*' 

'  What  would  have  been  the  fote  of  Ireland  if  the  proposals  made  by  tibe  Pope 
to  CSiarles  I.  had  been  acted  out,  we  may  see  by  the  Articles  in  Rinuccini  Nun- 
aatnra  in  Irlanda,  p.  462.  This  volume,  first  published  at  Florence  in  1844  from 
the  original  MSS.,  contains  a  record  of  Archbishop  Rinuccini's  mission  as  papal 
envoy  in  Ireland  in  1645 — 1649,  and  shows  what  terms  we  are  to  expect  from 
Rome  if  she  should  have  a  favonrable  opportunity  for  effecting  her  wiHt 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  497*  .         . 
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writ  de  Ac^retico  comburendo  was  revived ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
*^  declaring  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  ^ 
Grown  of  England  '.''^     Had  James,  therefore,  been  victorious  it 
the  Boyne,  his  triumph  would  have  been  the  dismembermeDt  i 
the  empire. 

V    We  shall  not  carry  our  readers  through  the  melancholy  detiifc 
which  for  the  most  part  constitute  the  history  of  this  inj 
country  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century ;  but  #1 
should  be  faithless  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  we  have  ui ' 
taken,  if  we  did  not  signalize,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  som^ 
some  of  the  acts,  by  which,  either  by  connivance  or  by 
agency,  England  has  wrought  the  woe  of  Ireland,  and  for  vl 
she  herself  is  now  suffering  severe  but  just  retribution. 

England  had  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  allowed 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  sister  country :  and  if  she  had ' 
zealous  and  active  then  in  that  glorious  and  holy  cause, — ^if  she 
legislated  with  any  thing  like  a  just  appreciation  of  what  was 
to  the  ancient  Church  and  Beligion  of  Ireland,  she  would 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  and  of  blood  ;   she  would 
have  in  Ireland  a  rich  and  fertile  country  inhabited  by  a 
of  allies  and  of  brethren  bound  to  her  by  the  strongest 
Alas  !  how  different  from  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case ! 
the  "  National  Library  for  Ireland  "  tell. 

The  first  act  we  shall  specify,  in  which  England  connived  I 
the  robbery  of  the  Church  and  people  of  Ireland, — ^yes,  and  in  j 
most  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the  things  of  Almighty  Gt)d,  and  ^ 
the  poor, — was  th.e  abolition  of  the  tithe  of  agistment. 

Kesistance  was  made  to  the  payment  of  this  tithe  about  17M 
not  by  the  peasantry^  but  by  the  landlords.  "  Most  *  unfora 
nately  for  the  clergy^  and  more  unfortunately  still  for  the  cowkI^ 
the  persons  principally,  if  not  solely,  affected  by  this  tithe,  wi 
those.best  able  to  bear  it,  namely,  the  great  graziers  and  Pr(M 
proprietors  of  land,  who,  as  they  possessed  considerable  influi 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  Home  of  Commons^  brought  the  ( 
tion  before  that  interested  tribunal  on  two  different  occasions, 
by  raising  false  alarms,  eventually  succeeded  in  deterring  i 
clergy  from  making,  and  the  courts  of  justice  from  entertaii  * 
any  demands  for  this  tithe,  though  no  legal  legislative  act 
passed  for  its  abolition  till  the  year  1800.  What  the  nece 
and  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  injurious  measure  must 
b  een,  it  was  easy  to  foresee :  by  it  the  clergy  were  thrown 

'  See  Duigenan's  Answer  to  Grattan,  p.  123. 

^  We  cite  these  paragraphs  from  a  work  entitled  The  State  of  Ireland,    DoW 
1810,  pp.  9.  29. 
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the  rich  grazier  and  the  Protestant  proprietor  of  extensive  tracts 
of  land,  vpon  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  peasant  for  svpport:  by  it  they 
were  driven  from  '  the  demesne  of  the  gentleman  to  the  garden 
of  the  cottager,'  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  those  who  were 
already  starving.  Had  the  rectors  been  allowed  their  fair  demand 
on  agistment,  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  chief  source  of  their 
revenue^  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  exercise  great  lenity  in 
their  dealings,  and  to  indulge  the  natural  humanity  of  their  dispo- 
sitions towards  the  poorer  husbandman,  from  whom,  by  mat 
unjust^  impolitic^  and  interested  vote  of  the  Home  of  Gomw>ons^  they 
were  obliged  to  derive  their  support.  This  vote  of  agistment,  by 
which  the  clergy  were  stripped  of  their  just  and  legal  demands^ 
injured  the  country  in  three  different  ways :  1st,  by  compelling 
the  clergy  to  enforce  a  strict  payment  of  other  tithes,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  resort  more  generally  to  proctors^  it  contributed 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  on  various  occasions : 
2nd,  by  affording  a  negvXvfQ  premium  on  pasture^  it  threw  further 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  agriculture :  and  3rd,  by  occasioning  the 
union  of  several  parishes^  it  added  to  the  evil  of  non-residmt  or 
inefficient  clergy,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  religion  and  morals. 
^  In  many  cases,'  says  Primate  iboulter, '  there  are  whole  parishes, 
where,  without  this  tithe,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  minister : 
and  it  is  certain,'  he  adds,  Hhat  by  running  into  cattle  the  number 
of  people  are  decreasing,  and  most"  of  their  youth  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  disposed  to  list  in  foreign  service  for  bread,  there  being 
no  employment  for  them  at  home,  and  by  this  means  a  great  part 
of  our  churches  are  neglected^  in  manv  places  five^  six,  or  seven 
parishes  being  bestowed  on  one  incumJkent,  who  with  all  his  tithes 
scarce  gets  100?.  a  year*.'" — ^p.  183. 

We  heard  it  stated  in  the  English  parliament  in  1 845,  as  a 
reason  for  the  Maynooth  Bill,  that  "the  Refoemation  had 
failed  in  Ireland.'*'*  Must  it  not  be  confessed,  that  England  and 
her  parliaments  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  failure,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  by  robbing  God,  and  the  Church,  and  the  poor  ;  by  the 
aboUtion  of  the  tithe  of  agistment;  and  by  all  its  lamentable 
consequences ;  alienation  and  jealousy  between  rich  and  poor ; 
onions  of  parishes ;  non- residence  of  clergy ;  decay  of  churches 
and  schools ;  neglected  Sundays  and  services ;  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  sedition ;  and,  in  fine,  by  all  that  long  train  of  mise- 
rable measures,  of  which  the  Maynooth  Bill  is  one !  When  will 
England  restore  to  the  Church  and  poor  of  Ireland,  their  due  i 

'  Thex«  are  some  excellent  remarks,  as  well  as  much  valuable  information,  on 
this  and  other  similar  topics,  in  a  work  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  nobly 
shown  his  sympathy  with  Ireland  in  her  misfortunes,  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.— 
Minvterial  Pdicy  in  Irehind,  1845^  pp.  28^  29. 
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Then,  ftnd  not  till  then,  wiD  she  cease  to  be  dependent  (» 
the  Pope.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  she  be  secure  againik 
domestic  faction,  and  lurking  treasons  in  Ireland,  as  well  al 
against  open  rebellion  and  foreign  invasion.  The  abolition  of  ii» 
tithe  of  agistment  led  to  the  increase  ot  pasture^  and  to  the  dini 
nution  of  arable  land :  it  reduced  the  native  produce  of  com :  sxA 
now  scarce  five  years  pass  away  without  &  famine  in  Ireland. 

But  to  proceed.  In  our  own  day  the  tithes  of  Ireland  dinn« 
nished  by  the  abolition  of  the  agistment  tithe,  have  been  furtiur 
impaired  tttmUy-fve  per  cent,  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act: 
that  is  to  say,  the  Church  has  been  robbed  of  a  fourth  of  hat 
income  by  England,  to  the  great  temporal  and  spiritual  injaijof 
the  poor,  and  to  the  lamentable  detnment  of  the  country.  Aoi 
now  (1847)  the  New  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  comes  in,  and  mahl 
another  excision  from  the  impoverished  revenues  of  the  parodiill 
clergy*. 

Again :  ten  ancient  Irish  sees  have  been  suppressed,  to  till 
discouragement  of  the  national  Church,  and  to  the  triumph  ml 
aggrandizement  of  papal  usurpation  *. 

Again:  a  ^^ National  (so  called)  System  of  Education^  htt 
been  established  at  an  annual  expense  of  seventy  thousand  jHmni$i 
which  is  so  constituted,  that  the  Bible  is  not  admissible  in  dif ^ 
school-room ;  and  even  the  compilation  called  ^^  Scripture  Le^ 
sons  ^'  has  been  rejected  in  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  schooh 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bomish  priesthood  in  the  south  aal 
west  of  Ireland ;  and  thus,  it  may  be  feared,  a  generation  hil 
been  produced  in  the  lower  orders  of  society,  ready  for  the  rec^ 
tion  of  all  the  pernicious  influences  of  such  publications  as  th"^ 
"  National  Library  for  Ireland^'*''  and  without  any  good  principhl 
to  counteract  the  poison  thus  infused  into  their  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Charter  Schools  of  the  Church  fl( 
Ireland  have  been  abolished  ;  and  that  Church  which  reads  th 
Bible  in  all  her  schools,   has  appealed  by  her  bishops  to  ih 

*  The  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  suM 
deserve  to  be  recorded : — *'  There  was  a  great  want  in  Ireland  of  that  class  vfiiS 
was  the  most  suitable  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  measure  as  the  New  Poor  hffk 
They  Were  destitute  of  the  class  of  substantial  fanners  and  yeomen,  who  ahoiU 
administer  the  Poor  Law.  Who  had  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  soffeziC 
people  of  Ireland  in  their  necessities  in  the  present  famine  ?  He  said^  and  he  saMl 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  the  dergy  of  ike  Bktablkhed  Oiunk,  It  i* 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  who  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  adminiit^ 
to  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  wm 
st^er  the  mat  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law^  and  it  should  be  borne  il 
mind  that,  by  the  tithe  commtttation,  25  per  cent,  of  ihew  incomes  had  been  gi^MntoU 
landlords** 

*  The  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  is  mftl^^ng  a  Bdtti 
effort  to  restore  these  sees.    We  can  hardly  doubt  of  his  success. 
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English  goyemment  for  aid  in  educating  the  people — and  her 
suit  has  oem  ryected^ 

'  Again  :  the  sum  of  twmty'Six  thousand  potmds  a  year  has  been 
recently  voted  f  1846)  by  the  English  legislature  to  the  College 
of  MaynootA^  which  is  under  the  control  of  bishops  who  have 
sworn  to  "  observe  the  decrees  of  Trent ;"  to  "  be  obedient  to 
their  Lord^  the  Pope^  and  '^  to  maintain  the  papacy  and  royalties 
of  Peter  against  all  men.'^ 

Again :  in  the  Commission  for  Ireland  under  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Bill  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  97)  the  English  government  has 
recognized  Irish  sworn  servants  of  the  pope,  as  bearing  rank  in 
consequence  of  vassalage  to  him,  and  of  non-subjection  to  the 
English  crown  ^ ;  and  bearing  higher  rank  in  proportion  as  that 
vassalage  and  that  non-subjection,  respectively,  are  more  com-* 
plete  1 

We  cannot  wonder  that,  with  the  lessons  which  these  Acts 
publicly  teach  by  the  legislative  voice  of  England,  the  Irish 
people  should  look  on  the  English  rule  as  a  civil  and  religious 
griewince.  If  these  legislative  measures  to  which  we  have  now 
referred,  are  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  commonly  called 
^*  Justice  to  Ireland^''  then  that  system  can  only  be  completed  by 
the  REPEAL  of  the  UNION,  and  by  the  abolition  of  all  traces 
of  English  rule  in  that  country.  J/*  these  Acts  are  equitable,  we 
cannot  stop  short  of  that  catastrophe :  and,  whatever  the  means 
may  be,  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  editors  of  the  ^^  National 
LiJkrary^  is  indeed  a  consummation  for  which  every  Irish  patriot 
is  hownd  to  strive. 

But^  as  we  have  before  said,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  all 
these  measures  rest  on  an  unrighteous  foundation.  They  are 
based  on  principles  directly  opposed  to  divine  truth,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  it.  The  Word  of  Qod  inculcates  obedience  to 
sovereign  powers,  and  declares  that  he  that  resisteth  the  power 
shall  receive  to  himsel/ damnation.  If  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Ireland,  then  the  sooner  she 
renounces  all  claim  to  the  rule  of  that  country,  the  better ;  but^  if 
sh  iSy  then  any  withdrawal  of  allegiance  from  her,  and  any  adhesion 

*  King  James  I.^  whom  it  Is  now  bo  much  the  fashion  to  disparage,  showed 
mneh  more  poUtic»d  wisdom  than  our  three  estates  of  our  own  day,  when  he  said 
to  the  Romish  agents  in  1614,  *^  You  that  are  hut  half  tubjeeti  should  have  hut  half 
prvnUyes :  you  that  have  an  eye  to  me  but  one  way,  and  to  the  Pope  another  way, 
the  Pope  is  your  father  in  spirUualitms,  and  I  in  temporalibus  only  ;  and  so  you  have 
your  bodies  torn  one  way,  and  your  souls  drawn  another  :  you  that  send  your  chil- 
dren to  the  seminaries  of  treason^  strive  henceforth  to  become  trwe  tubjeots,  that  }'0U 
may  have  Cor  unum  et  mam  unam,  and  then  I  shall  respect  you  cUl  aluce ;  but  your 
Irith  priedi  teach  you  such  grounds  of  doctrines  as  you  cannot  follow  them>  but  you 
wiMd  cast  off  your  loyally  to  your  kingJ*^ 
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to  ^foreign  power,  is  (reason  against  her,  and  ought  not  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  state  with  rank  and  dignities^  (God  forbid !)  but 
to  be  controlled  by  civil  restraints. 

Again:  if  the  Romish  Church  is  indeed  the  trtie  Churchy  if  it 
teaches  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  if  it  is  ' 
primitive  Church  of  Ireland^  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  it  b 
established  to-morrow !  let  the  Bomish  primates  be  installed  it, 
Armagh  and  in  Dublin  ;  let  the  Bomish  prelates  be  domiciled  i 
the  episcopal  palaces  of  Ireland ;   let  a  Maynooth  be  ere 
and  endowed  m  every  province  of  Ireland ;   let  the  "  Natioi 
Library  for  Ireland  "  be  reprinted  by  the  Queen'*s  printer ; 
let    the   "  National   System  of  Education ''^    receive  inc: 
grants  for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  councils  of  Late: 
Constance,  and  of  Trent. 

Buty  if  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland  was  free ;  if  the  author 
rity  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  never  recognized  in  that  counti]f 
before  the  tenth  century ;  if  the  papal  power  forced  itself  inti| 
Ireland  by  aggressions  and  frauds,  abetted,  alas !  by  Englandii 
if  Ireland  emancipated  herself  from  that  tyrannical  usurpaiaoi 
and  hard  bondage  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  if  she  would  not 
be  enjoying  the  blessed  fruits  of  liberty,  peace,  prosperity,  adi 
true  religion,  provided  only  that  England  had  done  her  duty  to 
Ireland,  and  had  not  been  lamentably  false  to  her  trust  by  coOflh 
sion  and  conspiracy  with  her  worst  foe ;  then,  we  say,  if  v» 
do  not  desire  that  our  own  acts  should  recoil  upon  ourselves,  ani 
that  the  wind  to  which  we  have  sown  in  Ireland  should  become* 
whirlwind  in  England,  let  us  rqpent  of  our  injuries  to  the  Iriak 
people ;  let  not  the  folly  of  the  past  be  a  reason  for  insanity  in 
the  future ;  let  us  lose  no  time  in  paying  some  instalments  at 
least  of  the  heavy  debt,  so  long  due,  of  justice  to  Ireland ;  M 
us  achieve  a  work  of  true  "  Catholic  emancipation  ;**'  let  » 
restore,  sustain,  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  consolidate  the  andeo^ 
scriptural,  apostolical  Church  of  Ireland;  let  us  resuscitate  her 
suppressed  bishoprics,  reimburse  her  sequestered  endowmentSi 
recruit  her  dismantled  schools ;  let  us,  in  fine,  make  the  Churdi 
of  Ireland  capable  of  performing  the  work,  which  she  alone  «» 
perform,  that  of  re-awakening  the  loyalty  of  an  estranged  nation, 
and  of  staying  the  plague  (worse  than  of  famine  and  pestilence) 
which  may  break  out  sooner  than  any  of  us  is  aware,  and  rage 
more  furiously  than  any  of  us  may  apprehend, — ^the  plague  of 
sedition,  of  rebellion,  and  of  civil  war*. 

*  The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon,  Spencer  Perceval 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  13,  1805,  show  what  would  haye  been  done  kt 
Ireland  if  the  life  of  that  conscientious  and  courageous  minister  had  not  beeo 
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prematurely  snapped  asunder,  and  what  may  diU  be  done  for  Ireland  by  a  states- 
man acting  on  principles  and  furnished  with  abilities  like  his. 

*'  Sir,  if  we  would  be  wise,  if  we  would  be  consistent,  if  we  would  be  useful  to 
our  country,  we  must  go  further.  We  must  support  the  Established  Church  ;  we 
must  encourage  U,  We  jshould  adopt  measures  for  repairing  the  dilapidated  churches 
in  Ireland.  We  should  adopt  measures  for  reversing  the  fatal  policy  of  those  unions, 
which,  unhappily  for  that  country,  have  committed  the  care  of  2000  parishes  to 
not  more  than  1000  rectors,  of  whom  not  more  than  500  have  any  houses  belong- 
ing to  them  on  which  they  can  reside.  We  should  take  measures  for  procuring  a 
resident  clergyman  in  every  parish.  We  should  take  measures  for  repairing  rectorial 
houses  where  they  are  decayed, — for  rebuilding  them  where  they  have  been  demo- 
lished. We  should,  in  short,  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  means  of  worshipping 
as  Protestants,  of  which,  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  they  are  now  wholly  deprived. 
No  circumstance  has  more  fatally  tended  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants,  both  real  and  apparent ;  to  aid 
the  success  and  to  spread  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  More- 
over, sir,  we  should  review  the  system  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland,  which, 
though  instituted  upon  the  best  possible  motives,  have  their  objects  defeated  and 
counteracted  by  some  impolitic  and  inconvenient  regulations. 

**  It  is  in  my  mind  to  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  support  of 
it  {if  you.  are  to  keep  up  your  connexion  with  Ireland),  that  you  must  in  a  great  mea^ 
smre  took  for  the  means  of  preserving  that  connexion.  What  is  said,  therefore,  of  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy,  the  imion  of  many  livings,  the  too  great  extent  of 
parishes,  &c.  &c.,  I  agree  to  in  a  great  measure,  and  would  gladly  see  the  object  of 
remedy.  I  would  have  the  Irish  Government  set  its  face  steadily  against  unions. 
I  would  not  admit  of  a  union  to  be  held  in  plurality  with  another  living.  Let  us 
persevere  in/  our  plan  of  encouraging  the  building  of  parsonage-houses.  Let  us 
raise  merit  only  to  the  bench  and  to  the  high  dignities;  let  us  encourage  the  dissolution 
<^  unions  and  the  division  of  parishes.  These  latter  objects  may  be  effected  without 
difi&culty  when  the  patronage  is  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  Church,  but  will  be  useless 
till  we  have  the  means  of  giving  separate  glebe  residences  and  churches  to  the 
separated  parishes  and  the  distinct  parts  of  those  which  may  be  divided.  Let 
rmdence  of  the  clergy  be  every  where  compelled  as  much  as  possible, — and  from  all  I 
can  hear,  I  believe  uiese  circumstances  would  not  only  create,  but  would  discover  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  Protestant  population  in  Ireland  tlian  is  now  believed  to 
enst.     In  many  places  they  have  no  means  of  showing  themselves  at  present. 

^  Ab  to  provision  for  ^  Boman  Catholic  Clergy, — believing  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy and  establishment  to  be  essential  to  the  connexion  of  Ireland  and  England,  and 
mdeed  to  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  proprietors  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  no  degree 
of  good,  no,  nor  that  of  conciliating  the  priest  himself,  would  be  effected  by  this 
measure  ;  I  look  at  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  which  could  possibly  be 
recommended.  I  look  sanguinely  to  the  effect  of  an  improved  state  of  the  Pro> 
iestant  clergy  in  point  of  residence,  operating  upon  the  improved  state  of  growing 
information  m  Ireland,  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  papid  error ;  I  contend  that 
the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  has  never  been  pursued  upon 
any  rational  principle  till  of  very  late  years ;  that  it  is  not  even  now  sufficiently 
acted  upon ;  that  the  effect  of  the  experiment  fairly  tried  is  not  known ;  and  I  look  to 
any  thing  which  promotes  and  increases  the  influence  and  revenues  of  the  Roman 
Giiholic  priest  as  so  much  weight  flung  into  the  opposite  scale,  counteracting  all 
the  good  which  we  may  hope  to  derive  on  the  other  side.  To  this,  therefore,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  state  of  circumstances  in  which  I  should  not  feel  myself  bound 
to  give  my  most  decided  opposition." 
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Art.  IV. — Tivo  Ledures  on  Machinery.  Delivered  be/ore 
University  of  Oxford  in  Lent  Term,  1844.  By  Travers  Twiss, 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S,,  Professor  of  Political  (Economy.  Oxford: 
John  H.  Parker.   1844, 

We  propose  at  present,  and  perhaps  in  some  future  numbers,  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  Political  GSconomy. 
And  at  this  name  how  many  readers  will  lay  down  the  book !  To 
how  many  will  rise  up  a  vision  of  a  dry,  barren,  weary,  interminable 
waste  of  disquisition,  strewed  with  and  facts,  like  a  wildemeaswith 
stones,  and  mcapable  of  throwing  forth  even  one  wild  flower  of 
imagination,  or  one  gushing  rill  of  feeling  to  relieve  its  dreari- 
ness !  How  many  will  turn  away  from  the  subject  with  still  more 
repugnance,  as  the  chosen  resort  of  minds  alienated  from  all  higher 
speculations,  and  corrupted  by  the  service  of  Mammon !  How 
many,  too,  upon  principlct  will  afiect  to  demise  it,  as  if  the  ooljf 
mode  of  checking  the  abuse  of  an  inquiry  is  to  crush  it  by  an 
assumption  of  scorn ! 

And  yet  political  oeconomy  has  raised  its  head,  and  establii^ 
its  footing  among  the  sciences  and  philosophies  of  men.  It  has 
been  admitted  —  not  without  a  struggle,  but  still  formally  — 
into  our  University  studies.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  d 
minds  of  great  acuteness  and  range  of  thought ;  and  it  has  com- 
pelled attention  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  forced  its 
calculations  and  conclusions  into  every  department  of  political  Iife» 
and  become,  in  fact,  the  secretly  dominant  theory  of  public  afhirs. 
Examine  the  measures  of  a  Mmistry,  and  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  how  few,  if  any,  do  not  at  last  fall  into  and  termioate 
in  some  economical  question — a  question  of  revenue,  or  taxation, 
or  expenditure,  or  debt,  or  property.  How  few  even  of  the  great- 
est and  most  purely  moral  subjects  connected  with  legislation  are 
ever  approached  in  Parliament  without  being  debased  by  reason- 
ings only  fit  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Exchange,  and  without  the 
measures  they  involve  being  impoverished  and  curtailed,  and  ohsA 
rendered  futile,  by  the  pressure  of  the  money  market. 

Ireland — and  with  this  word  what  a  host  of  reflections  rises  up 
— is  at  this  day  become  from  a  problem  of  religion,  of  political 
organization,  of  moral  cultivation — a  problem  of  money.  Educa- 
tion, dissevered  from  all  higher  responsibilities,  all  avowed  con- 
nexion with  religion,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  is  now 
reduced  to  the  distribution  of  funds :  it  is  a  matter  of  finance. 
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The  prerogatives  of  the  Grown  seem  yahied  only  as  they  dispense 
salaries.  The  Legislature  is  a  machine  for  taxation.  Society  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  creation  of  wealth.  The  higher  classes 
are  the  rich,  and  the  rich  are  the  higher  classes.  Poverty  in  our  eyes 
has  lost  its  sanctity,  its  title  to  respect,  its  community  of  nature 
with  man  and  with  God,  and  is  dealt  with  only  as  an  incumbrance, 
ar  a  curse,  or  a  political  offence.  Even  the  Church  is  dragged  down 
to  the  same  miserable  level.  It  cries  for  more  bishops ;  but  the 
answer  is,  there  are  no  funds.  It  asks  permission  to  receive  endow- 
ments, and  is  met  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain.  It  strives  to 
consolidate  its  fonds  and  associate  its  clergy  in  colleges,  and  the 
main  difficulty  of  their  existence  depends  upon  a  question  of  money 
*«— the  law  01  trusts.  A  blow  is  struck  which  threatens,  in  all 
iiHnan  probability,  to  extinguish  a  whole  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  class  the  foundation  itself  of  poUtical  society ;  but 
BO  voice  is  raised  to  plead  for  it  on  any  higher  grounds  than  those 
<m  which  it  is  attacked — the  price  of  com.  On  every  side  we  are 
heeet  by  problems  of  political  oeconomy.  And  the  Church, 
irhether  reluctantly  or  not,  must  be  prepared  to  enter  into,  and 
guide  and  sanctify  this  branch  of  human  knowledge,  Uke  every 
other.     There  is  no  escape. 

And  perhaps  the  importance  of  the  study,  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  grandest  and  highest  interests  of  life  might  be 
best  appreciated,  if  the  reader  would  transfer  himself  in  mind  to 
three  scenes,  which  were  once  brought  in  succession  before  our 
own  attention,  and  would  compare  them  together  in  their  circum- 
stances and  results.     The  first  is  the  University  of  Oxford. 

It  is  no  unworthy  pride  for  those  who  owe  to  the  institutions 
of  that  place  a  most  fervent  gratitude,  if  they  delight  to  witness 
liie  e£fect  produced  by  them  on  cultivated  and  religious  minds. 
And  when  the  observer  stands  among  them  perhaps  with 
eren  increased  affection  and  pleasure  as  the  place  of  his  own 
education,  let  him  appreciate  the  munificence  which  has  de- 
voted its  wealth  to  the  foundation  of  such  nurseries  of  learning 
and  piety.  Let  him  examine  the  political  wisdom  which  has 
g^ven  security  to  their  property,  and  invested  them  with  dignity 
and  power  in  the  body  politic  of  the  nation.  Let  him  trace  their 
moral  operation  upon  the  whole  people  by  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
and  self-respect,  and  faith,  which  they  infuse  into  the  higher  classes. 
Let  him  feel  the  secret  influence  of  noUe  halls,  and  ancient 
towers,  of  cloisters,  and  groves,  and  spires,  and  pinnacles  mingled 
together  in  exquisite  beauty ;  of  the  calmness  and  peacefulness 
which  lie  around  them  like  a  spell ;  of  libraries  stored  with  the 
wisdom  of  ages ;  of  collections  of  works  of  art ;  of  the  grace, 
decency,  and  manly  refinement  diffused  over  the  whole  aa^jeci  oC 
life.    Let  it  be  the  eeason  of  a  public  celebraiioxi;  %xi^  \^\)  \£^gcl 
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witness  ceremonies  which  in  ^lendour  and  beauty  can  scarce 
be  equalled  in  the  courts  of  princes.  Let  him  partake  of  hos| 
talities  at  which  nobles  are  entertained  with  no  unworthy  sum 
tuousness.  And  let  him  reflect,  that  if  in  their  public  characte 
these  great  societies  are  thus  able  to  exhibit  both  wealth  ai 
grandeur,  privately  there  is  spreading  among  them  a  great 
simplicity  of  taste,  more  self-denial,  more  hardness  of  livin 
such  as  becomes  communities  devoted  to  prayer,  and  educatio 
and  leamine. 

He  would  be  struck  especially  by  the  profusion,  or,  as  t< 
many  might  regard  it,  the  extravagance  which  has  been  recent 
indulged  m  the  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  chapels  belon* 
ing  to  the  colleges ;  and  not  less  by  the  extraordinary  readine 
and  liberality,  with  which  appeals  of  charity  and  religion  ai 
answered,  by  men,  whose  whole  incomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worl 
are  slender  pittances ;  and  by  the  tone  of  mind,  the  quietnes 
the  reverence,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  manly  independence  whic 
pervades  its  society. 

Let  it  be  a  calm  bright  summer^s  evening  when  he  leaves  thi 
place  of  many  privileges  and  many  blessings.     And  as  he  lool 
down,  for  the  last  time,  from  the  woody  heights  above  it,  on  ii 
spires,  and  turrets,  and  long  grey  ranges  of  arched  windovi 
flashing  in  the  setting  sun,  amidst  tufted  groves  and  meadow 
elitterinc:  with  streams ;  let  him  ask  to  what  may  be  attribute 
the  preslrvation  of  this  t>lace  in  strength  and  honour  through  a 
many  changes  of  outwara  things,  and  even  of  civil  convulsions 
and  how  does  it  retain,  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  coi 
ruption,  its  healing  and  sanctifying  influence  on  the  whole  empire 
And  would  not  the  answer,  after  looking  to  the  source  of  al 
good,  lead  to  a  theory  of  Political  (Economy !    When  strucl 
with  the  riches  of  its  foundations,  and   the  splendour   of  it 
public  ceremonials,  coupled  with  the  peacefulness,  and  modesty 
and  neglect   of  self,   which  appears  to  be  the  natural  resiu 
of  its   institutions,  when  religiously  and   worthily  maintained 
must  he  not  reflect,  that  without  vast  endowments,  and  much  o: 
all  those  various  creations  of  human  art  which  constitute  wealth, 
and,  without  certain  laws  in  the  distribution  of  them,  even  the 
moral  energy  and  spirit  of  this  place  would  be  comparatively/ 
powerless  ?    rerhaps  in  no  place  in  the  world  is  wealth,  the  great 
corrupter  of  man,  more  divested  of  its  poison,  or  rendered  more 
subservient  to  good, — that  is,  to  the  preservation  and  promulga- 
tion of  religious  truth,  of  obedience,  and  of  charity.     No  where 
might  we  trace  more  clearly  the  effects  of  a  sound  and  Christian 

^Pcmtical  (Economy,  as  well  as  of  a  sound  and  Christian  Political 

^BUosonhy. 

■ket  the  next  day  carry  us  to  a  very  different  scene, — into  the 
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nidst  of  one  of  those  vast  populated  wildernesses  of  buildings, 
vhich  cover,  almost  connectedly,  our  manufacturing  districts. 
Let  us  be  shut  in  for  miles  by  dismal  dreary  ranges  of  sightless 
iiabitations,  intermixed  with  tall  blackened  chimneys,  vomiting 
perpetual  smoke,  and  wreck-like  heaps  of  excavated  earth,  from 
H^hich  hundreds  of  thousands  of  squalid,  demoralized  beings 
issue,  day  and  night,  to  their  never-ending  drudgery  in  mines 
uid  factories ;  where  the  very  blue  of  heaven,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  are  tainted  and  obscured  with  filth ;  where  spring 
never  seems  to  come,  and  Nature,  with  her  thousand  forms  of 
erace  and  mercy,  is  unknown.  Let  us  seek  out  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in. this  melan- 
choly district,  and  as  we  listen  to  their  sad  and  desperate  tale  of 
its  condition,  and  watch  their  pale  exhausted  countenance,  worn 
with  anxiety  and  hopeless  toil,  and  hear  of  children  doomed  to 
bibour,  without  a  thought  of  heaven  or  a  knowledge  of  their 
God;  of  parents  selling  their  babes  to  misery,  and  sin,  and 
shame,  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  ;  of  the  young  thrown  together 
into  fermenting  cesspools  of  corruption  and  vice ;  of  towns  spring- 
ing up  without  a  church  or  a  school ;  of  alternate  fluctuations 
m  the  demand  for  labour,  which  exclude  prudence,  and  tempt  to 
extravagancy,  and  reduce  all  alike  to  poverty  ;  of  dishonesty 
and  fraud  which  often  close  the  market  against  the  manufactures 
of  a  Christian  country,  and  leave  whole  populations  at  the  risk  of 
perishing  by  famine ;  of  sedition,  and  discontent,  and  infidelity ; 
of  the  blasphemer  and  the  drunkard ;  of  chartism  and  socialism ; 
of  the  infidel  and  assassin : — and  when  the  cause  of  all  these 
miseries  and  crimes  was  asked,  and  we  traced  it  to  the  covetous- 
ness  of  wealth,  should  we  not  feel  with  the  holy  Apostle,  that 
money  is,  indeed,  the  root  of  all  evil ;  might  we  not  doubt  if  a 
Christian  should  tolerate  a  science  which  makes  wealth  an  ex- 
diisive  object,  if  there  can  be  any  such  branch  of  philosophy  as  a 
Qiristian  political  oeconomy,  any  more  than  a  Christian  theory 
of  murder  and  of  poison  ? 

From  this  scene  we  would  take  the  observer  to  another.  Let 
him  find  himself  standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  looking  down  from  Achill  Head 
on  a  grand,  but  dreary  and  desolate,  extent  of  headland,  and  crag, 
and  solitary  shore,  and  wild  moorland,  and  barren  mountain, 
scarcely  trodden  by  human  foot.  Beneath  him,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  precipice,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Amethyst  Mountain,  from 
those  gems  being  found  there,  he  will  see  one  of  the  miserable 
villages,  of  which  only  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  district. 
The  little  cabins,  built  of  rude  boulders  from  the  shore,  and 
thatched  with  sod,  are  huddled  together,  with  their  apertures, 
wbioh.can. scarcely  be  qalled  either  doors,  or  vj\ix4sm^v^^  ^vcar 
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neys,  turned  from  the  western  blast.  Before  them  lie  fetid 
dunghills,  the  manure  and  only  wealth  of  the  emaciated,  squalid, 
and  almost  naked  beings  who  loiter  idly  among  them.  A  few 
rude  coricles  are  the  only  symptoms  that  any  use  is  made  of 
that  magnificent  ocean  wnich  stretches  before  their  eyes,  fiill  of 
the  most  valuable  fisheries,  and  opening  to  enterprise  communica- 
tions with  the  whole  world,  and  by  its  safe  and  magnificent  ha^ 
hours,  offering  refuges  and  nurseries  for  whole  fleets  and  naartsof 
commerce.  He  will  ask  the  names  of  two  of  those  melancholy  vit 
lages,  and  will  be  told  that  one  signifies  ague  and  the  other  fever; 
and  the  sickly,  pallid  faces  of  tne  almost  naked  children  who 
crawl  amidst  the  filth,  will  too  well  explain  the  reason.  There  is 
no  sign  of  a  place  of  worship,  of  a  school,  of  any  thing  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  guidance  or  cultivation.  The  savages  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  could  not  present  a  more  wretched  appeamnoe 
than  these  citizens  of  the  waEdthiest  and  most  cultivated  empire 
in  the  world.  Poverty,  famine,  and  ignorance  are  stamped  ob 
every  trace  of  human  life ;  and  the  traveller  will  rejoice  when  an 
intervening  precipice  shuts  out  the  sight,  and  he  finds  himself 
alone  with  nature,  no  voice  to  speak  of  misery  and  man,  no  sign 
of  life  but  the  leaping  of  the  insect  among  the  heath,  and  the 
eagle  which  shoots  out  under  his  feet  from  its  eyrie  in  the  cliff. 

And  yet  as  he  descends  from  the  mountain  he  will  trace  in 
many  places  indications  of  mines  and  treasures  in  veins  of  the 
rock  and  in  the  beds  of  torrents.  The  cabins  are  piled  up  fixna 
boulders  of  granite  and  porphyry.  Though  even  the  valleys  are 
now  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  peat  and  bog,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  black  inky  pools,  or  with  a  meagre  patch  of  yellow  ill- 
weeded  potato  ground,  yet  enormous  trunks  and  roots  of  trees 
buried  deep  in  the  earth,  prove  that  formerly  whole  tracts  had 
been  covered  with  forests,  which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  might  now  have  proved  sources  of  wealth.  Notwithstanding 
poverty  and  disease,  and  entire  abandonment  by  any  superior 
instructor,  the  unhappy  children  are  still  full  of  inteUigence ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  Irish  people  are  provided  for 
England  its  finest  soldiers,  the  great  proportion  of  its  manuiac* 
tunng  population,  and,  in  the  higher  raims,  some  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  examples  of  the  human  character  which  ever  adorned 
our  nature.  Only  one  spot  will  exhibit  any  symptom  of  im* 
provement.  A  line  of  low  whitewashed  cottages,  with  glazed 
windows,  and  a  little  terrace  of  cultivated  com  land,  lies  in  the 
gorge  of  a  deep  valley  where  it  opens  to  the  sea.  It  is  the 
Missionary  Settlement  of  Achill.  And  though  many  defects 
might  be  suggested  in  its  organization,  and  no  few  differences  of 
opinion  on  its  religious  character,  the  enterprise  is  full  of  interest 
■l^th  to  the  Christian  and  the  statesman^    At  other  times  ihese 
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poiiiis  might  be  discussed.  Now  it  may  strike  us  in  another 
B|^t,  as  connected  with  the  temporal  welfare  and  development  of 
the  wealth  of  this  barren  island.  It  is  the  germ  of  its  political 
QBeonomy. 

And  it  may  be  then, — surely  the  thought  will  occur, — ^it  may 
be,  that  wealth  is  necessary  to  man,  and  that  a  science  of  Political 
CEoonomy  after  all  may  not  be  a  science  of  mere  poison.  What 
Oxford,  with  its  noble  machinery  of  institutions,  is  effecting  for 
die  whole  empire,  that  little  colony,  not  with  less  zeal,  though  with 
br  less  wisdom  in  its  organization,  is  endeavouring  to  effect  for 
this  wilderness.  But,  without  wealth,  how  could  Oxford  be  sup- 
ported 2  And  this  littl6  spot  in  the  desert  must  wither  and  die 
ttway  miless  it  can  command  that,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Btorving  inhabitants  around  it,  would  appear  unbounded  riches. 
Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Achill !  How  much  they  might  suggest 
to  118  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  wealth,  on  the  difference  of  a  Ohris- 
Inm  and  a  heathen  political  oeconomy,  and  on  the  absence  of  any 
iMonomy  whatever. 

This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  following  remarks — ^to  suggest 
kow  political  oeconomy  may  be  viewed  in  a  Christian  light; 
bow  it  may  be  identified  with  Christian  morality ;  how  it  may  be 
made  to  illustrate  Christian  truth ;  how  its  end  and  object,  the 
|Mrm)er  creation  and  distribution  of  human  wealth,  may  be  attained 
■nd  served  more  by  the  simple  observance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  than  by  all  the  speculations  of  finance  and  the  enterprises 
of  oovetousness. 

And  first,  of  the  logical  mode  of  examining  the  subject. 

When  a  Christian  commences  the  study  of  any  science,  he 
nay  well  bear  in  mind  the  following  principles :— that  aU  truths, 
Dnd  all  facts,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  are  parts  of  one 
nrand  system,  of  which  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all  is  the 
Creator ;  that,  as  his  work,  they  are  all  intimately  connected  to- 
g^her ;  that  they  are  all  emanations,  or  deductions,  or  copies,  or 
implications  of  certain  primary  truths,  which  are  the  universal 
laws  of  creation ;  that  the  laws  of  the  creation  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  can  be  found  only  in  his  own  will,  nature,  and  being ;  and 
ihmt  the  will,  nature,  and  being  of  that  Almighty  Creator  are  not 
now  to  be  searched  out  and  sought  after,  as  if  they  were  utterly 
imknown,  but  have  been  communicated  to  man,  sufficiently  for 
any  practical  purposes,  through  revelation  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Although  he  will  be  wisely  and  reverently  cautious  in  applying 
these  revealed  truths  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  to  which 
they  may  not  be  applicable  (if  this,  indeed,  be  possible) ;  and, 
still  more,  in  deducing  from  them  false  conclusions  by  illogical  rea- 
tonings  of  his  own,  he  will  also  anxiously  retain  them  before  him 
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as  warnings  and  safeguards,  whenever  he  is  arguing  inductivdy, 
or  examining  any  portion  of  philosophy  apart  from  revelatioa 
If  he  cannot  draw  out  from  the  creeos  of  the  Ohurch,  by  direct 
argument,  either  moral  or  physical  science,  he  will  at  .least  dig- 
trust  any  moral  or  physical  science  which  terminates  in  inferenoei 
opposed  to  any  article  in  those  creeds.  It  is  not  said  that. he 
will  reject,  but  he  wiU  distrust  them ;  and,  without  denying  indis 
putable  facts,  he  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  error  in  thdi 
assumption  as  facts,  or  in  the  reasoning  connected  with  them 
When  Newton,  upon  the  unity  of  the  Creator,  founded  his  theoij 
of  unity  and  analogy  in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  thena 
concluded,  that  the  same  law  which  regulated  the  fall  of  an  apjJc 
to  the  ground  might  regulate  the  movements  of  the  planets,  he 
acted  upon  the  principles  here  suggested.  When  he  proceeded 
to  verify  the  hypothesis  by  experiments,  and  found  that  his  cal- 
culations brought  a  different  result,  he  neither  abandoned  t^ 
law  of  analogy,  nor  the  supposed  facts  of  observation.  He  re- 
tained them  both,  suspended  in  his  mind,  and  waited  for  some 
other  mode  of  reconciling  them.  It  may  be  that  he  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  calculations,  rather  than  the  universality  of  his 
law  ;  and  the  doubt  was  subsequently  justified  by  the  discover; 
that  the  calculations  had  been  wrong,  and  that  correct  calcula- 
tions brought  out  the  exact  result  which  he  had  anticipated. 

As  Newton  acted  in  astronomy,  a  Christian  may  not  unphiIo< 
sophically  act  in  political  oeconomy ;  and  as  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  come  to  us  upon  the  same  authority,  and  demand 
the  same  reverence  and  faith,  he  can  no  more  be  charged  with 
mysticism  and  false  speculation,  in  hypothetically  applying  any 
one  to  science,  than  Newton,  when  he  applied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  unity  to  the  solution  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Among  these  articles  are  two ;  a  neglect  of  which  seems  to 
have  embarrassed  both  modem  and  ancient  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  political  ceconomy, — and  however  remote  they  may 
seem  at  fii'st,  they  will  be  found  intimately  connected  with  the 
study.  They  are,  first,  ^^  The  human  Nature  of  our  blessed  Lord 
united  with  his  Divine  Nature,  in  one  Person,  as  perfect  God  and 
perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting;^ 
and,  secondly,  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body." 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  state,  in  a  more  general  or 
authoritative  form,  the  mysterious  truth,  round  which  both  human 
passions  and  human  reason  have  been  battling  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  battling  in  vain,  as  often  as  they  have  been 
distracted  by  the  struggles  between  matter  and  spirit,  the  soul 

d  the  body.    At  one  moment,  the  etberial  element  within  man 
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has  endeavoured  to  emancipate  itself  wholly  from  the  chains  of 
the  flesh ;  and  if  not  in  this  world,  at  least  m  another,  to  imagine 
and  realize  a  being  wholly  incorporeal  and  divine.*  At  another 
the  body  has  dragged  the  soul  to  the  ground,  and  sense  has  suc- 
ceeded in  matenmiziDg  even  the  ^'  Divine  particle  of  heavenly 
breath,''  —  "divinam  particulam  aurae,"  —  enclosed  within  it. 
Either  spirit  without  matter,  or  matter  without  spirit,  has  at 
times  formed  the  exclusive  object  of  human  speculations ;  and  as 
often  as  they  have  reached  this  termination,  they  have  been  en- 
countered and  repelled  by  some  startling  phenomenon,  which  no 
fiuicy  or  in^nuity  can  resist  or  evade ;  and  in  which  either  spirit 
penetrates  into  matter,  or  matter  moulds  and  incorporates  spirit. 
The  two  cannot  be  separated. 

And  Christianity  proclaims  this  mystery ;  and  as  one  of  the 
vital  truths,  which  enter  most  deeply,  not  only  into  the  system  of 
Christianity,  but  into  the  whole  life  and  business  of  man,  the 
Divine  hand,  which  framed,  or  guided  the  framers  of  the  Catholic 
creeds,  has  placed  this  as  one  among  the  few  grand  facts,  the 
truths  of  truths,  and  laws  of  laws,  which  are  essential  to  the 
CSiristian  faith.  It  has  exhibited  it,  not  merely  as  an  abstract 
doctrine,  but  as  other  abstract  doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the 
Gh)spel,  in  external  facts,  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  in 
whom,  and  bv  whom,  and  into  whom,  all  things  were  created ; 
"  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  ever^ 
creature''  (Coloss.  i.  15) ;  and  in  the  prophecy  of  man's  own  em- 
bodied state  in  a  future  world,  where  nevertheless  he  will  see  the  God 
of  Spirits  face  to  face.  Perhaps  no  conditions  could  be  imagined, 
under  which  mere  human  reason  would  so  revolt  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  mystery.  To  combine  matter  with  spirit,  in  the 
person  of  a  Divine  Being,  would  seem  both  profanation  and 
Uae^hemy.  To  carry  the  fetters  and  seeming  infirmities  of  the 
flesh  beyond  the  grave,  is  to  deprive  the  immortality  of  the  phi- 
losopher of  its  highest  and  most  captivating  charm.  And  yet 
CSinstianity  does  both :  and  it  exemplifies  the  mystery  still  farther 
in  a  variety  of  Terms : — ^in  its  sacramental  influences ;  in  its  con- 
secration of  the  body  of  man  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
in  its  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  in  the  external  ordi- 
nation of  its  ministers ;  in  its  typical  ritual ;  in  the  sjrmbolical 
interpretation,  both  of  history  and  of  nature ;  in  the  reverence 
for  external  forms,  when  established  by  Divine  authority;  in 
one  word,  in  every  instance  where  it  recognizes  man  as  a  com- 
pound being  of  body  as  well  as  soul,  and  neither  rejects  the  body 
Dy  a  forced  system  of  asceticism,  nor  annihilates  the  soul  by  per- 
mitting the  supremacy  of  the  senses. 

And  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  study  of  political  oeconomy* 
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tlK  ttriL  aad  mcr  dpwd  viik  m  eenam  namet^  tiuagfi  i 
bsnatfii  yJTi^  h^jA^  fire;,  cr  givuad  earn;  ott  m  tlieir  tm 
waofm  with  aad  mjiffiriwi  id min  wkidmsmnimt  if  hiiii  tohh 
Botitkth»fil».«lehr»i»ada»lc«^^  Apolitki 
ceoDomiit  of  the  fiiMfl  dar  doa  aot  examine  die  nflneneei 
kMeriM,  or  of  aideni  waEBBOk,  or  of  dndes  wliidi  enooanf 
wnaijgfmg^  or  of  parrifnlir  iMnwhrtoiiBs  or  tndes,  upon  tS 
morak  or  inuBetU  of  the  people.  He  nlmhti^  fay  the  menoi 
bjr  reoU,  bj  wages,  bjr  prices.  If  aiMrimuJ  taste  be  geBiento 
for  poifion,  as  in  the  caw  of  opium,  aad  ophmi  thas  beeomes  ti 
biaUe,  snd  an  artide  of  eommerae,  the  poKticsl  ftj^ntowi^^  dof 
not  prohibit  it,  except  hj  awiiiiiing'  aootber  chsnieter, — thst  ( 
a  moralist,  or  a  Christum.  And  in  enumerating  the  use  ( 
stieh  articles,  the  artides  which  cooititate  wealth,  he  would  ri 
gidi  V  exclude  aojr  qualities  of  mind  winch  thqr  m^^t  eneourig 
or  OEfteriorate,  aojr  habits  of  teroperanoe,  or  faculties  of  reasonin 
%rfaich  mig^t  accompany  them :  he  would  confine  himadf  to  object 
which  can  be  touched  and  handled,  seen  and  heard ;  as  fooc 
clothing,  houses,  furniture,  pictures,  statues,  books,  lands,  woodf 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  cattle  considered  in  this  light,  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  fine  arts  consid^!^  as  enjoyments  of  the  senses 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  the  animal  man  values,  as  eontri 
buting  to  the  maintenance  and  gratification  of  his  animal  nature. 

It  is  no  unjust  charge  iu;ainst  the  sci^ice,  or  those  «iio  havi 
professed  it,  thus  to  limit  its  present  ackno^^dedged  range.  It  i 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  contended  for  in  all  itt  la 
quirios  that  they  should  be  pursued  independently  and  exdusiv^ 
and  })o  secured  from  any  false  bias  or  extraneous  admixture  o 
nu)ral  and  religious  considerations :  and  the  result  of  this  tiieorj 
is  fairly  exemplified  in  the  creation  of  the  manufacturing  distrieti 
of  the  i^ritish  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  philosophy  and  religion  have  seldom 
prevailed  without  the  rise,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  an  exdusivc 
spiritualiim.    Th^  body  has  been  regarded  solely  as  the  prnon 
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and  pnnlBhment  of  the  soul.  The  command  to  crucify  the  flesh 
*^-that  is,  to  extirpate  from  it  by  self-denial,  and  at  the  cost  of 
toy  suffering,  the  vitality  of  every  germ  of  sin — has  been  per- 
ITOTted  to  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  body;  Asceticism  has 
jliablimed  devotional  feeling  into  an  union  so  complete  with  the 
Diyine  Spirit,  as  to  destrov  our  individual  existence.  Polities 
have  been  planned,  from  which  commerce,  and  njanu&ctures,  and 
arts,  and  property,  and  even  money  itself,  were  to  be  excluded. 
Bdigious  communities  have  risen,  under  vows  of  poverty,  which 
M  to  the  accumulation  of  enormous  riches  ;  and  the  rejection  of 
every  bodily  comfort  and  enjoyment  has  been  made  synonymous 
with  virtue — with  humility,  which  engendered  pride,  and  with 
irif-sacrifice  which  became  but  another  form  of  self-indulgence. 

Bat  truths  are  not  single  principles;  they  are  made  up  of 
binary  principles  of  two  apparent  contrarieties.  And  though 
kaman  reason  cannot  grasp  them  both,  but  must  assume,  and 
iigae  upon,  only  one  portion  and  face  of  the  whole,  the  Christian, 
by  receiving  revelation  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Gatholic  Church, 
oan  and  will  accept  the  whole :  and  where  in  the  creeds  he  finds  that 
ihe  intimate  union  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  is  asserted  in  the 
fitrongest  of  all  instances,  he  will  beware  of  separating  them.  He 
will  believe  that  there  exists  some  deep,  inscrutable,  mysterious 
eonnexion  between  them  in  man  and  human  nature,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances  upon  earth,  because  not  only  in  him- 
self, but  in  the  Almighty  Being  after  whose  image  man  was  formed, 
and  union  with  whom,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  is  his  life 
and  his  hope,  the  voice  of  heaven  has  proclaimed,  that  '^  the  two 
natures  are  united  never  to  be  divided.^^  And  he  will  neither  study 
nor  think  to  practise,  nor  teach  a  system  of  morals  or  of  politics 
from  which  the  use  and  abuse  of  wealth  should  be  excluded ;  and 
still  less  to  profess  a  science  of  wealth  without  placing  it  in  har- 
mony and  co-operation  with  religion,  and  virtue,  and  truth. 

with  the  former  error  we  are  little  concerned  at  present. 
Perhaps  in  some  recoil  and  revulsion  of  the  public  mind  we  may, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  pass  from  the  idolatrv  of  wealth  to  a 
ianatical  spiritualism,  which  will  treat  it  wholly  with  scorn.  But 
as  yet  the  danger  and  the  falsehood  lies  in  an  opposite  direction — 
m  ztie  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  wealth,  as  distinct  and 
severed  from  the  laws  of  man's  higher  nature;  from  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. And  because  virtue  and  religion  are  vague  terms,  which  may 
be  used  without  any  definite  meaning,  and  may  imply  nothing 
more  than  forms  of  opinion  without  any  positive  external  autho- 
rity and  obligation ;  and  because  even  moral  law  must  be  founded 
on  oar  relations  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  those  relations  depend 
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upon  his  nature  and  attributes,  and  thus  even  the  commandments 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal/'  "  Thou  shait  not  covet,**  become  emana- 
tions from  the  doctrinal  truths  of  theology,  therefore  a  Christian 
in  restoring  the  connexion  between  matter  and  spirit  in  the 
study  of  political  oeconomy,  will  refer  first  to  the  facts  of  the 
Creed,  and  make  them,  as  far  as  mav  be,  the  rule  and  standard 
by  which  he  may  at  least  check  and  test  the  result  of  his  inde- 
pendent reasoning.  In  so  doing,  however  his  reasoning  may  be 
obscure  to  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  betwe^ 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  between  abstract  truth  and  practice, 
between  principles  and  facts,  he  will  at  least  assert  the  existence 
and  supremacy,  and  universal  authority  and  application  of  Divine 
truth.  He  will  imply  the  essential  connexion  between  the 
Creator  and  his  creation.  He  will  hold  up  the  gratid  ultimate 
formula,  which,  however  mysterious  it  may  seem,  must  contaii 
the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  universe.  He  will  remind  botl 
himself  and  others  of  the  existence  of  an  external  law  placed  ovei 
his  reason  as  well  as  over  his  affections  by  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self, and  of  the  authority  through  which  that  law  has  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  which  demands  his  alledance  in  the  name  oi 
God  himself, — the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  he 
will  be  assisting  to  fulfil  the  task  appointed  to  that  Church  oi 
upholding  and  promulgating  truth  by  elevating  a  standard  ol 
definite  positive  doctrine,  by  which  revelation  is  secured  from  the 
licence  and  the  destructiveness  of  mere  opinion. 

But  when  he  proceeds  to  the  Bible,  the  necessity  will  be  made 
still  more  evident  of  connecting,  anel  that  most  intimately,  the 
science  of  political  oeconomy  with  the  doctrines  and  the  practice 
of  revelation.  The  econonust  cannot  say  what  the  geologist,  anc 
the  chemist,  and  the  astronomer  may  attempt  to  say,  that  the 
Bible  is  silent  upon  his  science — ^that  it  does  not  profess  to  deal 
with  such  matters — ^that  in  speaking  of  them  it  conforms  tc 
popular  prejudices,  and  uses  the  language  of  popular  error,  where 
truth  and  falsehood  are  alike  indifferent.  Bather  the  Scriptures 
are  full  of  a  political  oeconomy  of  their  own.  Wealth,  and  its  use 
and  its  abuse,  form  no  small  part  of  their  teaching.  And  a  Chris- 
tian will  pause  the  more  before  he  proceeds  to  sever  the  political 
(Deconomy  of  the  Bible  from  the  political  oeconomy  of  human  phi- 
losophy, the  teaching  that  is  of  God  from  the  teaching  of  man, 
when  he  finds  that,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  their  principles 
and  their  reasoning  run  out  into  the  most  startling  contradic- 
tions. If  the  blind  man,  having  detached  himself  from  his  guide, 
pursues  by  himself  the  same  road  with  his  guide,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  less  fear ;  but  when,  at  the  first  step,  he 
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takes  the  exactly  opposite  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
reaches  a  wholly  different  point,  those  who  have  the  care  of  his 
safety  will  be  desirous  once  more  to  attach  him  to  a  leader. 

When  political  oeconomy  builds  its  whole  system,  as  on  a 
rimdamental  law,  on  a  license  to  human  avarice,  and  the  Bible 
sams  up  its  morality  to  man  in  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,^' 
— ^when  political  oeconomy  treats  of  wealth  as  an  absolute  good,  if 
not  "  the  good  "  of  man,  and  the  Bible  declares  that  its  glory,  the 
jlory  of  the  world,  has  been  delivered  to  the  evil  one  (Luke  iv.  6), 
'*  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  will," — when  political  oeconomy  looks 
to  the  cupidity  of  man  as  the  spring  of  his  improvement  and 
lu^piness,  and  the  Bible  pronounces  it  "  the  root  of  all  evil,*" — 
irhen  poUtical  oeconomy  is  compelled  to  treat  poverty  as  crime, 
ind  He  who  made  the  world  had  not  where  to  lay  bis  head  upon 
earth,  and  blesses  it  with  an  especial  blessing,— when  political 
BBConomy  prohibits  any  thought  of  virtue  or  of  heaven  from 
btruding  mto  its  calculations  and  acts,  and  the  Bible  says, 
"  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
dory  of  God,'' — when  political  oeconomy  grudges  tithes  as  a  tax 
qK)n  improvement,  and  the  day  of  rest  as  a  subtraction  of  labour, 
imd  the  Bible  "  curses  with  a  curse  "  (Mai.  iii.  9),  the  robbers  of 
ihe  Lord  in  tithes,  and  the  breakers  of  his  sabbaths, — when 
political  oeconomy  leaves  as  the  wages  of  the  labourer  only  that 
which  he  can  extort  reluctantly  from  the  avarice  of  his  employer, 
and  the  Bible  says,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
fcreadeth  out  the  corn,'' — when  political  oeconomy  would  scoff  at 
llhe  thought  of  lending  without  interest,  and  the  Bible  says, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  usury  of 
•[loney,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon 
/Bsury," — ^when  political  oeconomy  deems  a  maniac  (Smith's  Wealth 
fi  Nations,  vol.  i.)  the  man  who  would  employ  his  capital  except 
ibr.  his  own  present  pleasure  or  future  profit,  and  the  Bible 
fdeclares  that  the  first  duty  of  the  rich  man  is  to  "  honour  the 
iord  with  his  substance," — when  political  oeconomy  would  aim  by 
liie  increase  and  distribution  of  nches,  to  create  sJmost  a  heaven 
npon  earth,  and  the  Bible  gives  the  warning,  '^  how  hardly  shall 
ifbey  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark 
;X23), — ^and  when  the  paradise  of  political  oeconomy  is  a  vision  of 
^^Merchandise,  and  of  ^^  a  city  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple 
ited  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
^murls,"  a  vision  of  "  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 
^  mnkincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and 
.leasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls 
1  <rf  men  "  (Eev.  xviii.  16.13);  and  these  are  the  very  marks  set  by 
the  voice  of  God  himself  upon  the  "  habitation  of  devils,  and  the 
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hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  erery  undean  and  faateibl 
bird/'' — and  when,  in  proportion  as  these  signs  are  multiplying 
around  us,  in  the  same  proportion  misery  and  sin,  malice  and 
rebellion,  heresy  and  schism,  seem  castii^  their  shadows  forward 
to  foreshow  the  coming  of  the  latter  days,  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ,— ^when  all  these  strange  and  fearfol  contrasts  are  per- 
ceiyed,  a  Christian  may  well  doubt,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
profess  together  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  science  of 
oeconomy,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  and  will  assuredly  endeayour, 
if  both  studies  are  necessary,  as  they  are  necessary,  to  tiie 
welfare  of  man,  to  harmonize  them  in  the  only  way  possiUe,  bjr 
placing  the  human  reasoning  under  the  constant  control  and 
superintendence  of  the  Divine  revdation. 

But  the  Christian  may  possess  his  philosophy  as  weD  as 
his  faith.  And  by  this  he  will  at  once  detect  the  fallacy  wUdi 
lies  in  the  seeming  reasonableness  of  confining  poHti(»l  oeco- 
nomy exdusivdy  to  its  own  province  of  wealth,  and  prohibttang 
the  intrusion  of  any  seemingly  heterogeneous  questions. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  time  when  physical  science  was  not 
improved,  when  it  was  even  impeded  and  corrupted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  theology,  and  by  the  substitution  of  laws  of  mind  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  the  laws  of  matter.  But  it  may  be  that  &m. 
here  the  evil  was  caused  rather  by  the  assumption  of  &lse  prb- 
dpies,  and  by  their  application  to  subjects  with  which  they  had  no 
connexion,  than  by  the  admixture  itself.  A  pl^sician  mistakes 
a  poisonous  herb  for  a  healthy  drug,  and  applies  it  in  a  disorder  where 
even  the  drug  could  do  no  good ;  and  the  patient  dies.  But  we  are 
not  therefore  to  proscribe  the  connexion  between  botany  and  ehe" 
mistry  as  fanciAil  and  mischievous.  And  if  a  morsdist  infen 
that  because  stones  are  only  impelled  by  impact,  theref(»re  mind 
must  be  swayed  by  external  motives,  La  tlTmrnd  be  irrespoB- 
sible  like  the  stone,  there  are  other  modes  of  explaining  die 
falsity  of  the  conclusion  than  by  denying  any  analogy  wlntr 
ever  between  mind  and  matter.  There  is  between  them  at  fent 
a  topical  connexion ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  substance  mqr 
assist  us  in  interpreting  the  shadow,  and  the  shadow  may  ffloh 
trate  the  substance.  Even  in  physical  science  it  is  not  wise,  aid 
it  never  has  profited  to  proscribe  a  prudent,  cautions,  reverent 
contemplation  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Creator,  when  we  aie 
engaged  in  discovering  or  studying  the  laws  which  He  has  impoaed 
on  his  creatures  ;  to  sever  wholly  theology  from  science. 

But  if  this  be  true  in  researches,  which  are  wholly  convefsant 
with  matter,  it  is  still  more  true  in  a  study  of  which  man,  and 
his  moral  nature,  his  wants,  and  appetites,  and  intellect,  and  art) 
form  an  essential  portionr    And  for  this  reason  :  because  man) 
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as  a  free  agent,  is  placed  not  under  one  system  of  laws,  but  under 
two ;  and  any  philosophy  of  actions  which  does  not  embrace  both 
systems,  is  as  maimed  and  imperfect  as  a  theory  of  mechanical 
movements,  which  excluded  the  consideration  of  friction ;  or  an 
astronomy,  which  in  calculating  the  orbit  of  the  planets,  resolutely 
set  aside  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  If  a  general,  in  planning  a 
eampa^,  calculates  only  by  the  certainties  within  his  powers,  and 
omits  idl  thought  of  contingencies  beyond  his  reach ;  if  an  orator, 
in  addressing  an  assembly,  confines  himself  to  the  abstract  rules 
of  logic  and  of  eloquence,  but  sets  aside  idl  consideration  of  a 
totally  different  subject,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition 
of  himself  and  of  his  audience  ;  if  a  statesman  frames  his  poUcy 
only  on  the  knowledge  of  what  man  is,  without  a  thought  of  what 
man  should  be,  and  builds  prisons  without  churches,  and  codifies 
piuns  and  penalties  without  even  recognizing,  or  appealing  to,  or 
anticipating  in  a  people  a  single  noble  feeling  or  Divine  act, 
because  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  and  ^^  all  the  thoughts  of 
bis  heart  are  only  evil  continually;^'  and  if  they  then  l^ast  of 
the  sobriety,  and  discernment,  and  perspicacity,  with  which  they 
drew  the  lines  of  distinction,  and  secured  truth  from  the  intrusion 
of  ettoff  by  a  commixture  of  irrelevant  matters,  what  would  be  the 
issue !  And  if  political  oeconomy  will  persist  in  regarding  mad 
solely  as  a  digger  of  coals,  or  a  spinner  of  cotton,  or  a  purveyor 
of  tolmcco,  swayed  only  by  one  instinct — ^universal  cupidity ;  if  it 
will  forget  that  there  are  men  to  whom  gold  is  as  dust,  and  hearts 
i^  which  giving  is  tenfold  more  blessed  thim  reeeiving,  and  laws 
wbicb  bid  us  take  no  anxious  tbouriit  for  the  morrow,  and  a 
Greater,  in  whose  eyes  covetousness  is  as  idolatty,  and  a  Hand 
moving  above  all,  which  could  feed  a  people  in  a  year  of  jubilee, 
though  fields  were  untilled,  and  crops  unsown,  and  in  a  moment 
drive  forth  the  King  of  kings  from  the  palace  of  his  g^ory,  to 
^  dwell  with  the  b^ts  of  the  field,  and  to  eat  grass  like  oxen, 
beeause  he  walked  in  pride,  and  in  the  fulness  of  bread ;''  how 
ean  such  a  mutilated  fragment  of  speculation  presume  to  call 
itself  a  fiP|rstem,  or  to  boast  of  its  truth ! 

For  sinful  ai  man  may  be,  selfish  and  covetous  as  he  is,  such 
instincts  are  not  the  only  motives  which  influence  his  actions. 
l^he  moral  laws  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  his  Creator'^s  revealed 
Word,  are  not  whoUy  without  effect.  They  do  modify  his  con- 
dtiet.  And  they  do  produce  results  in  the  creation  and  dispo- 
sition of  wealth,  as  well  as  mere  cupidity.  Nay,  if  the  Scriptures 
may  be  trusted,  they  are  not  without  effect  in  accomplishing  the 
very  object  of  the  economist,  and  in  rendering  both  nations  and 
individuals  prosperous  and  rich.  If  the  Christian,  in  examining 
the  k#s  by  which  wealth  is  accumulated  and  secured,  should 
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adopt  the  following  principles :  if  he  believed  that  seeking  first 
the  kingdom  of  Gm  and  his  righteoasness,  was  the  chief  condi* 
tion  upon  which  the  goods  of  the  world  will  be  added  to  us ;  that 
alms  never  impoverish  the  giver  any  more  than  a  favourable  loan, 
because  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  will  repay  it ;  that  instead  of  building  bams  to  store  up 
food  for  many  years,  that  is,  of  accumulating  capital  as  a  security 
for  the  future,  it  may  be  wise  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  but  rather  to  depend 
on  heaven  day  by  day  for  our  daily  bread ;  that  giving  is  the  ait 
of  gaining,  giving  witn  a  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  that  with  the  same  measure  that  «e 
mete  withal,  it  may  I^  measured  to  us  again.  (Luke  vi.  38.)-— If 
he  believed,  that  to  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  (MalacU 
iii.  5,)  that  is,  to  reduce  him  to  the  feast  upon  which  he  can 
subsist,  is  no  sure  road  to  profit,  but  rather  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  under  a  visitation  from  God ;  that  if  we  seek  to  have  the 
windows  of  heaven  opened  to  us,  and  blessings  poured  out  upon 
our  fields,  (Mai.  iii.  10,)  we  must  look,  not  to  com  laws,  or  agii* 
cultural  societies,  or  the  removal  of  taxes  upon  produce,  but  to 
the  payment  of  our  tithes  into  the  storehouses  of  the  Loiil ;  if  a 
Chnstian  should  assert  these  principles  as  facts,  as  fundamental 
laws  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  how  can  the  economist  dispute 
them  ?  How  can  he  reject  them  without  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
or  reject  the  Scriptures  without  denying  his  God ! 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  political 
economist,  reasoning  as  the  science  now  reasons,  should  be  an 
infidel,  for  he  may  be,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  be 
illogical,  and  inconsequent,  and  inconsistent.  His  acts  and 
inward  feelings  will  not  realize  his  argument.  But  the  science  ii 
essentially  infidel.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  by  itself,  exclusive  of 
revelation  and  morality,  without  the  tacit  assumption  of  three 
falsehoods  :  one,  that  man  is  only  a  mere  machine,  swayed  (»tf 
by  one  law  of  selfish  covetousness ;  another,  that  wealth  is  createci 
by  man,  not  given  and  distributed  bv  God ;  the  thirds  that  the 
declarations  of  God,  bearing  expressly  on  this  subject,  are  not  ta 
be  taken  into  account  on  it,  and  therefore  have  no  meaning,  or 
are  false.  The  moral  nature  of  man,  a  particular  providence  of 
God,  and  the  divinity  of  revelation,  are  all  tacitly  set  aside  by  a 
system,  which  gives  rules  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  without 
recognizing  the  interferences  of  God  to  avenge  or  enforce  his  coa- 
mands,  and  which  refuses  to  include  the  words  of  the  Bible  in  the 
code  of  its  fundamental  laws. 

The  words  may  sound  harah,  but  they  cannot  be  evaded. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  political  oeconomy,  instead  of  axgfjmg 
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upon  human  nature,  as  ruled  by  one  simple  universal  law  of  cove- 
tousness,  is  compelled  to  take  into  consideration  the  variations  of 
lis  mor^d  affections,  the  almost  miraculous  interferences  of  provi- 
lences,  and  the  contingencies  of  uncertain  promises,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  science.     It  can  possess  no  solidity,  no  demonstration. 

Assuredly  it  is  so.  Political  oeconomy  is  not  a  science,  and 
leTer  can  be  a  science.  It  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  a 
imdence*  And  as  such  has  always  been  regarded  by  philoso- 
ihers  who  best  understood  the  analysis  of  human  knowledge. 
[is  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  science  is  not  merely  a  meta- 
diysical  inaccuracy,  or  a  vagueness  in  th^  use  of  words.  It  is 
raaght  with  false  consequences  and  mischievous  practice. 

Human  reasoning,  to  take  the  form  of  science,  must  deal  with 
mmutable  laws,  with  fixed  quantities,  with  strict  definitions, 
fith  powers  capable  of  accurate  measurement,  and  conditions 
lliidi  can  be  foreseen  and  enumerated.  In  proportion  as  any  of 
bese  things  fail,  reasoning  sinks  into  guess-work ;  and  action,  if 
t  rests  on  any  fixed  principles  or  hopes,  can  find  them  only  in 
lie  faith  which  trusts  to  an  eye  that  sees,  where  man  is  blind, 
md  to  an  arm  that  overrules  all  things,  where  man  is  powerless. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  to  what  an  extent  this  defect  of  certainty, 
Ins  predominance  of  the  fluctuating  and  contingent,  enters  into 
:lie  subject-matter  of  political  oeconomy. 

In  the  first  place,  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  created  by  bringing 
U>  bear  upon  certain  raw  materials  a  certain  quantity  of  human 
labour ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  applying  flame  to  gunpowder 
ID  explosion  is  produced  proportioned  to  the  quantity  kindled ; 
Mr  as  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  force  will  move  a  certain 
HDomit  of  weight.  And  in  the  material  world  such  laws  are 
bmid,  permanent  and  universal,  and  therefore  fit  subjects  for 
Ittnonstration  and  science.  But  the  labour  which  creates  wealth 
ii  not  merely  physical  power,  which  can  be  measured ;  it  is  not 
ilie  force  of  so  many  workmen,  or  of  an  engine  of  so  many  horse 
|0wer;  it  comprises  (and  that  in  a  large  proportion)  talent, 
fe^genuity,  quickness,  versatility,  perseverance,  knowledge  of 
nvioos  Unas,  which  if  omitted  from  the  calculation,  leave  the 
nlculation  abortive,  and  if  introduced,  will  compel  the  economist 
lo^  include  in  his  elements  of  wealth  intellectual  quaUties,  and  the 
JMtmments  by  which  they  are  developed.  And  the  scientific 
fann  of  the  study  is  at  once  lost. 

Secondly,  even  if  these  intellectual  powers  are  brought  in  any 
Bxed  and  definite  proportions  to  bear  upon  the  creation  of  wealth, 
itill  it  18  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
onan,  how  completely  they  seem  to  nave  been  chained  and  blind* 
iblded  as  it  were  by  some  overruling  Providence,  barring  them 
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from  seeing  obiects  which  lay  under  their  feet,  and  from  p^tnt< 
ing  passages  which  spread  open  totheir  eje,  until  some  fatal  momeol 
arrived,  when  not  theory,  nor  experience,  nor  logical  dedi»tio% 
but  some  accidental  coincidence,  lighting  on  a  train  of  seemM 
fortuitous  combinations,  exploded  discoveries  which  have  chanpl 
the  face  of  nature,  and  turned  the  currents  of  opulence,  and  em- 
verted  deserts  into  tillage-land,  and  barren  rocks  into  hsfeosflfj 
ships.  How  nearly  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  stumbled  on,  nij 
yet  missed  the  circulation  of  the  blood  I  How  unfertile  offiiir 
ticsA  results  vras  the  ultimate  formula  of  modem  chemical  ieieD8%{ 
the  resolution  of  the  atomic  tiieory  into  laws  of  proportk 
combination,  in  the  speculations  and  cosmogonies  of  Pytbj 
goras! 

''  Printing,"  sayg  Lord  Bacon,  "  a  groM  invention  ;  artilleiyf  ai 
that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known 
what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the  world  in  these  times; 
one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  war,  the  third  in  tli^  st 
of  treasure,  commodities,  and  navigation.     And  these,  I  say,  were^ 
stumbled  upon,  and  lighted  upon  by  chance.     Therefore,  no  doubt  i 
sovereignty  of  men  lieth  hid  in  knowledge,  wherein  many  things^ 
reserved,  which  kings,"  (he  might  have  added  prhilosophers,) "i' 
their  treasure,  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  forces  command ;  their  spialsi 
intelligencers  can  give  no  news  of  them,  their  seamen  and  diicore 
cannot  sail  where  they  grow/* 

Scarcely  a  classical  writer  but  contains  a  vi&aon,  almost » 
phecy  of  ^e  existence  of  America*  Yet  America  lay  bidden,^ 
Columbus  revealed  it.  Newton^s  astronomical  discovery 
out  of  the  falling  of  an  apple.  The  Bosetta  stone,  the  key  to 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  lay  for  years  in  a  public  street,  till 
dent  led  to  its  observation.  Vaccination,  glass,  steam, 
the  doctrine  of  specific  gravity,  the  power  of  extractii^ 
from  the  ore  without  the  aid  of  quicksilver,  electricity,  asti 
the  effect  of  oil  in  calming  water,  Peruvian  bark,  the 
^rings  of  Bath,  Melkshwi,  and  Dorton  ;  iodine ;  the  prfl 
form  of  crystals ;  the  magnet,  mudcal  intervab,  the  isochioof' 
of  the  pendulum,  multitudes  of  other  discoveries  of  the  utmost  ^i 
portance  both  in  science  and  in  practice,  and,  not  least,  in  ^\ 
creation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  have  been  casual :  that  m 
they  have  been  providential ;  they  have  not  been  suggested  bytl* 
to  the  human  mind;  they  have  been  reserved  as  gifts  in^l 
bands  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  source  of  all  knowkdge;  A^ 
have  not  been  wroi^ht  out  by  men  from  their  own  anticipati*** 
and  exertions.  The  very  iMture  of  human  reason  involves  iv 
factv 
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f  Bat  tiiere  is  sbmething  whidh  enters  into  the  creation  of  wealthy 
jrifll  less  susceptible  of  measurement.  It  is  the  moral  character 
W  the  mind.  Prudence,  patience,  temperance,  honesty,  perse- 
-veooice,  quickness,  activity,  and  firmness  of  character,  are  as  much 
•pliriiQina  of  the  machinery  by  which  wealth  is  accumulated,  as  the 
tinaper  of  the  metal  which  forms  the  plough,  or  the  elasticity  of 
fhe  steam  which  impels  the  engine.  But  thete  is  no  mode  of 
defining  their  quantity,  or  calculating  their  results,  except  by. 
llioBe' general  laws  of  moral  retribution,  which  Providence  has 
IfBJrpoBely  buried  under  a  mass  of  contingencies,  so  that  although 
tli6F  experience  of  man  has  stamped  them  as  popular  axioms,  the 
ftmtii  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  their  immediate  operation  is 
UI  c^  doubt,  and  cannot  be  traced.  That  ^'  honesty  is  the  best 
poficy;^^  that  early  resting  and  early  rising  bring  wealth  as 
msU  as  health  and  wisdom;  that  we  never  see  the  righteous 
imaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread ;  that  wealth  ill-gotten 
:es  to  itself  wings  and  flies  away — these,  and  a  multitude  of 
of  the  same  kind,    no  bad   foundation  for    practical 

gitical  oeconomy,  yet  cannot  be  made  the  principles  of  science. 
ey  must  be  accepted  upon  faith. 
.    But  in  addition  to  the  general  uncertainty  in  which  nature 
hm  v^rapped  these  influences  of  intellect  and  moral  goodness 
•mp€fa  the  creation  of  wealth,  she  seems  to  have  purposely  and 
studiously  involved  even  the  physical  laws  of  its  development  in 
obscurity  and  doubt.     Even  the  primary  law  of  them  all,  the 
jffopotiion  in  which  increase  is  giv^i  to  the  seed  and  fertility  to 
llie  soil,  IS  so  various,  so  doubtful,  that  no  approach  can  be  mode 
to  acciirate  calculation,  and  no  faculty  even  of  foresight  can  be 
^seroised  except  by  striking  averages,  and  comprising  in  the  caI-< 
cafaition  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  a  long  series  of  seasons. 
No  farmer  when  he  ploughs  or  sows  can  foresee  what  his  crop 
will  prove.     No  miner  when  he  ccnnmences  his  excavations  can 
measure  the  depth  or  richness  of  the  vein.     No  fisherman  when 
hA  easts  his  net  into  the  sea  knows  what  it  will  bring  up.     At 
tani  sight  no  knowledge  would  seem  more  valuable  to  man,  none 
move  likely  to  direct  his  labour  aright,  and  to  save  a  waste  of 
toil  and  time :  and  yet  this  knowledge  has  been  withheld  from 
Ubd.     It  may  be  to  remind  hun  more  strongly  who  is  the  giver 
sf  all  wealth,  who  it  is  that  feeds  the  raven  aoA  clothes  the  lily : 
and  to  prevent  him  firom  doing  that  which  modem  political 
ceconomy  professes  as  its  chief  boast  and  object,  from  attempting 
to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth,  or  seeking  any  art,  vrithout  faitii, 
for  providing  his  daily  bread.     We  learn  from  it,  what  human 
reason  would  so  soon  forget  if  such  operatioiffi  of  nature  were 
knmutable  and  certain,  that  though  one  may  plant,  and  another 
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water,  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase.  It  is  by  the  sevi 
years  of  plenty,  and  the  seven  years  of  &mine,  by  the  shutting  i 
of  the  windows  of  heaven,  by  ^^  the  drought,  the  Might,  the  bane 
ness,  by  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  and  locust,  the  canke 
worm  and  the  pamier-worm,  all  the  great  army  of  the  Lord 
(Joel  ii.)  that  we  are  taught,  as  we  are  taught  at  this  momos 
both  to  pray  and  to  give  t£inks  for  the  early  and  the  lattor  rai 
for  the  iruits  of  the  seed,  and  for  the  &tness  of  the  land. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  this  uncertainty,  the  fact 
the  same.  The  increase  of  tiiat  portion  of  human  wealth  1 
which  all  other  is  regulated,  and  on  which  it  must  depend,  tl 
supply  of  food  from  uie  earth  is  a  thing  precarious,  and  beyoi 
the  calculation  of  science,  for  more  tnan  practical  purposes,  i 
which  faith  and  not  science  must  be  the  foundation  of  our  reasoi 
ing.  It  is  faith,  not  science,  which  is  conunanded  in  these  won 
of  the  wise  man :  ''  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  the 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.^^  *'  He  that  observeth  the  mi 
shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  rea 
As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  d 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child :  even  \ 
thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all.  In  tl 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thii 
hand :  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  < 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.^^  (Eccles.  xi.) 

But  there  is  still  a  further  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  cr 
ation  of  wealth  which  baffles  any  thing  approaching  to  demoi 
stration,  and  therefore  any  thing  like  science.  The  mutabifii 
of  riches  is,  and  has  been  in  all  ages,  a  proverb.  It  is  not  mere 
the  Scriptures,  not  merely  a  theoretical  philosophy,  but  tl 
practical  experience  of  each  hour  which  bids  us  in  the  ^^  day  < 
prosperity  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider :  Qio 
also  nath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  to  the  end  that  ma 
should  find  nothing  after  him."  (Eccles.  vii.  14.) 

There  is  natural  decay,  the  moth  and  the  rust  that  corruptf 
There  is  human  cupidity,  the  thief  that  breaks  through  an 
steals.  There  is  still  more,  the  extraordinary  intervention  < 
heaven,  bringing  upon  those  who  "  by  their  great  wisdom  an 
their  traffic  have  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  their  treasures  tii 
stranger  and  the  sword.''  (Ezek.  xxviii.  4.)  There  are  the  sei 
sons  constantly  varying,  and  bringing  round  the  same  resulti 
only  in  a  large  cycle  of  changes,  of  which  no  single  portion  i 
fixed  or  foreseen.  The  supreme  power  of  the  State  must  b 
master  of  the  wealth  of  the  subjects,  and  they  are  exposed  to  al 
its  revolutions  and  caprices.  V  alue  itself  is  determined  by  th' 
wants  of  others,  and  by  the  relative  abundance  which,  supplie 
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ifaem;  and  these  wants  are  constantly  varying,  and,  especially 
iHiere  covetousness  encourages  speculation,  the  amount  of  sup- 
ply shifts  like  a  mount^ain  torrent,  now  deluging  the  market,  and 
liow  leaving  it  nearly  dry.  A  new  discovery  of  science,  an  acci- 
draital  fasmon,  the  opening  of  a  new  road,  the  change  of  re- 
sidence by  a  new  competitor,  the  rumour  of  a  battle,  the  caprice 
<^  a  monarch  in  the  most  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  may 
flange  the  fortunes  of  a  house,  and  reduce  them  from  riches  to 

J^ggary- 

As  wealth  is  exposed  generally  to  the  aggressions  of  others,  so 

ttt  must  in  most  mstances  be  entrusted  to  their  mercy  under  a 
mtem  of  credit.  No  man  by  himself  is  able  to  guard  it ;  and 
me  hands  which  he  employs  to  protect  and  to  increase  will  also 
be  tempted  to  steal  it.  And  thus  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
nto  our  calculations  all  the  doubts  which  hang  over  the  conduct 
of  men — ^their  moral  and  religious  conduct— when  placed  in  a 
rtate  of  trial.  And  as  soon  as  we  endeavour  to  escape  from 
these  contingencies,  and  to  ensure  stability  to  credit^  and  honesty 
b6  the  execution  of  trusts,  so  that  doubt  should  no  longer  in- 
^rade  them,  we  involve  ourselves  in  still  greater  difficulties.  The 
present  unhappy  system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  grew  up  from 
an  unwillingness  to  exercise  faith  in  the  committal  of  trusts ; 
and  our  bankruptcy  laws  evidence  sufficiently  the  vanity  of 
attempting  to  remove  risk  from  credit. 

And  thus  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  common  life,  are  full  of 
instances  in  which  not  wealth,  as  the  imagination  often  dreams, 
but  poverty,  breaks  in  suddenly  like  an  armed  man,  and  at  the 
moment  when  all  things  seemed  secure*  A  mine  of  quicksilver 
is  purchased  to-day,  which  to-morrow  is  rendered  useless  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  smelting  metal.  A  poor  woman 
fidls  down  in  a  fit  at  the  door  of  a  banking-house :  a  mob  is  col- 
lected; rumours  spread,  a  run  takes  place,  and  the  bank  is 
ruined.  A  firm,  surrounded  with  all  the  appearances  of  stability 
and  wealth,  falls  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  or  of  corn, 
and  involves  vnth  it  the  fortunes  of  hundreds.  Thus  property  in 
the  West  Indies  is  affected  by  a  hurricane,  or  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  emancipating  the  slaves.  Thus  property  in  the 
funds  hangs  upon  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
eapital  embarked  in  an  inn  is  rendered  valueless  by  the  projection 
of  a  railway.  Precariousness  and  uncertainty  are  every  where. 
Even  property  tied  up,  and  as  it  might  seem  secured,  by  the 
most  stringent  laws,  and  in  the  most  formal  manner,  is  found  to 
have  been  undermined  in  secret  by  some  technical  flaw  or  undis- 
covered claim :  and  none  can  say  how  suddenly  they  may  break 
out.     And  its  permanence  in  the  family  is  little  more  certain 
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thtti  in  the  individual.  What  the  fiither  aceomnlates  fay  thri 
the  son  waatea  in  extravagance :  and  the  artificial  diaracter 
oar  own  syBtem  of  entail  is  a  sofficient  indicaticm  of  the  eA 
required  to  struggle  successfully  against  that  law  by  whidi 
often  ^'riches  are  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hi» 
riches  which  perish  by  evil  travail :  and  he  begetteth  a  scm,  ai 
there  is  nothing  in  his  hand.^^  (Eiccles.  v.  13,  14.) 

But  this  pretension  of  political  oaconomy  to  the  dignity 
science  is  not  merely  a  logical  or  metaphysi<»l  inaccuracy ;  it 
full  of  practical  evil. 

In  tne  first  place,  as  science  must  be  fionnded  on  univeeB 
principles,  and  as  political  osconomy  is  conversant  with  oerta 
operations  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  find  for  those  cqieralaoi 
some  general  immutable  laws,  and  to  contemplate  his  condnet  i 
regulated  exclusively  by  them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  regardii 
man  as  a  machine  emptied  of  all  moral  affections  and  duties,  is 
actuated  exclusivdy  by  the  one  instinct  of  covetousneas.  Wi( 
this  the  office  of  the  legislator  dwindles  down  into  an  administR 
tion  of  finance :  political  society  is  contemplated  only  as  a  saf 
guard  of  property :  loyalty  and  obedience  become  questions  i 
prudence,  to  be  regulated  by  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  anumi 
of  taxation:  the  landlord  occupies  his  land  only  as  a  mam 
facturer  of  corn :  the  clergy  stand  in  no  other  light  iiian  i 
receivers  of  tithes :    charity  assumes  the  form  of  our  moder 

I)oor  laws  :  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  inte 
ect,  taste,  refinement,  and  philosophy,  are  studies  which  bring  a 
profit,  and  therefore  are  despised:  the  manufacturer  and  ih 
merchant,  as  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  creation  < 
wealth,  become  most  deeplv  contaminated  with  the  plague-spo 
of  avarice,  and  lose  their  self-respect  with  the  respect  of  society 
and  the  labourer,  whether  in  the  factory  or  the  farm,  is  prioei 
and  reckoned  among  the  machinery  and  stock,  and  his  wage 
reduced  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  as  if  he  possessed  nei 
ther  heart  nor  soul,  nothing  but  sinews  and  muscles  to  move  lik 
wheels  and  pulleys,  and  to  be  kept  just  sufficiently  in  repair 
And  these  results  are  not  imaginary ;  they  follow  logically  aiM 
necessarily ;  and  we  can  see  them  now  before  our  eyes  in  our  owi 
country. 

It  may  be  true  (let  us  repeat  it  again)  that  the  majority  oi 
mankind  do  act  under  the  one  prevailing  instinct  of  covetousnesi 
and  selfishness ;  that  trade,  considered  in  itself,  and  value,  and 
prices,  and  wages,  are  regulated  by  a  conflict  between  two  oppo- 
site avarices ;  that  to  buy  cheap,  and  sell  dear,  is  the  chief  or  the 
only  maxim  of  commercial  relations.  Even  so  it  may  be  true  that 
i^Jhe  majority  of  men  are  sinful ;  that  they  act  only  under  impulse 
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m4  {kaeeion ;  and  that^  those  passions,  for  the  most  part,  ore  most 
6w  and  most  miworthy.  And  yet  how  little  can  he  know  either 
^  the  nature  of  man,  or  of  the  dealings  of  God,  who  would 
#tiiar  rule  or  teach,  without  constantly  setting  before  him  a 
%ji|^ier  Datiire,  and  ncj^Ier  laws,  and  a  diviner  form  of  the  human 
flMftttire ;  or  would  frame  a  single,  instead  of  a  double,  system 
fht  a  Jbeii)^  composed  not  of  a  single,  but  of  a  douUe,  nature  i 
'Wh»t  man  should  be  is  the  first  foundation  and  primary  prin- 
iiple  of  the  Divine  goyemment,  whether  in  nature  or  in  revela* 
lmi«  His  hi^h  cflSling,  his  heavenly  birth,  his  future  glory,  his 
brptJiaiiiood  with  Christ,— these  are  the  first  truths  set  before 
^im  in  his  baptism ;  and  upon  these^  as  realized  and  possessed, 
Ui  ^Mlucation  must  be  conducted  and  his  perfection  built  up. 
Tq  num,  still  retaining  in  his  heart  the  root  of  bitterness  and  the 
fcndage  of  sin,  such  thoughts  sound  as  fictions  and  dreams,  and 
ItIO  often  they  end  in  bemg  fictions ;  for  another  reality  exists 
■iihin  him, — the  resmty  of  sin :  and  against  this  another  system 
bus  been  framed,  dealing  vrith  him  as  corrupt  and  frail,  contem- 
plating him  as  he  is.  And  a  government,  or  a  philosophy,  which 
iOM  not  unbrace  both  views,  like  one  which  does  not  connect 

K'  At  with  matter  and  matter  with  spirit,  the  higher  world  of 
ug^t  and  action  with  the  lower,  must  begin  in  supposing  man 
lo  be  ^tber  an  angel  or  a  demon,  and  end  in  making  him  either  a 
visionary  or  a  brute.  It  is  a  great  mystery ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
bw  of  Christian  education,  to  make  man  what  he  should  be  by 
iupposing  him  to  be  already  what  he  should  be.  And  thus  the 
foatieel  economist  may  have  a  system,  in  which  selfishness  is  the 
toling  law ;  and  he  may  calculate  the  results  of  this  as  facts  too 
eonmion,  and  of  which  the  good,  mingled  with  the  evil,  evidences 
Ibe  disposal  of  one  who  can  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order 
^nt  of  chaos,  and  by  whom  even  the  agencies  of  sin  and  mischief 
ve  turned  ultimately  to  his  own  glory.  But  before,  and  beyond  this, 
lie  must  have  another  system,-^the  system  of  Christianity ;  iii 
irfaieh  not  the  love  but  the  hatred  of  the  world  should  rule ;  in  which, 
tbat  '^  the  land  may  yield  her  increase^  and  the  trees  of  the  field 
jiAi  their  fruit,^  we  may  look  not  so  much  to  chemical  agriculture 
18  ^^  to  walking  in  the  statutes  and  keeping  the  commandments 
ef  the  Lord'^  (Lev.  xxvi.  3,  4);  in  which  man  labours  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  not  to  hoard  up  riches,  but  that  he  may  have 
to  give  to  them  that  need ;  and  m  which  giving  may  be  more 
blessed  than  receiving,  and  poverty  more  near  to  heaven  than 
wealth. 

But  besides  this  demoralizing  tendency  of  a  scientific,  demon-> 
stntive  form  of  political  oeconomy,  there  occurs  here  a^n,  of 
necessity,  the  same  irreligious  and  infidel  tendency,  as  in  its  rea« 
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Boning  exclusively  of  morals.  There  is  no  irreligion  in  examiid 
and  describing  the  physical  laws  of  nature  by  themselves,  becao 
they  have  been  fixed  from  the  first,  their  agencies  defined,  m 
their  results  made  capable  of  prophecy.  The  Creator  has  v^ 
his  own  Almighty  hwd,  and  left  his  creation,  as  it  might  sea 
to  itself;  to  he  overruled  only  occasionally,  and,  under  pecoli 
circumstances,  by  the  interposition  of  miracles.  But  in  ti 
creation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  verv  opposite  is  the  c» 
Here  the  Almighty  has  still  reserved  to  hunseif,  to  his  extru 
dinary,  and  immediate,  and  especial  Providence,  acting  in  mysto 
and  in  darkness,  the  whole  province  of  the  economy  of  the  woil 
''  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  he  bringeth  low, « 
lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  i 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  ai 
to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory :  for  the  pUhun 
the  earth  are  the  LordX  ftnd  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  then 
(I  Sam.  ii.  7^  8.)  If  the  accumulation  of  wealth  proceeds  xsoi 
any  natural  law,  it  must  be  that  wealth  creates  wealth ;  and  tk 
riches,  however  gathered,  are  the  best  security  for  their  own  pe 
manence.  And  yet  even  heathens  knew  tcom  experience  th 
such  was  not  the  truth ;  great  prosperity,  especially  aoquin 
prosperity,  was  to  them  in  itself  an  omen,  and  prognostic 
calamity.  They  felt,  what  the  Bible  declares,  that  another  hai 
was  stretched  out  to  mar  all  the  operations  of  men.  Thoof 
they  never  had  been  in  the  sanctuanr  of  God,  they  understoo 
with  the  Psalmist,  the  end  of  the  evil :  '^  Surely  thou  didst  s 
them  in  slippery  places ;  thou  castedst  them  down  into  destm 
tion.  How  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment 
they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terror." 

And  when  this  immediate  agency  of  the  Lord  is  set  aside,  al 
other  agencies  are  exclusively  treated  of,  what  is  it  but  to  dei 
the  truth  of  his  word,  and  to  contemn  his  authority !  What  is 
theory  of  population,  which  forgets  that  it  is  the  Lord  wi 
^'  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  moAi 
of  children"  (Ps.  cxiii.  9)  ;  and  that  ^^  children  are  an  heritM 
of  the  Lord :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward  T  (P 
cxxvii.  3.)  What  is  a  calculation  of  finance,  which  makes  im 
^'  God  the  strength  of  a  nation,  but  trusts  in  the  abundance  of  i) 
riches  ?"  (Ps.  lii.  7.)  What  is  a  bold  carelessness  in  the  meai 
by  which  wealth  is  a(3cumulated,  whether  by  cruelty  to  the  p(H 
or  dishonesty  in  our  dealings,  forgetful  of  the  warning, -r-*'  Trust  nc 
in  oppression,  and  become  not  vain  in  robbery :  if  riches  increaa 
set  not  your  heart  upon  them  ? "  What  are  these  and  simSi 
reasonings,  in  which,  if  poUtical  oeconomy  be  a  science,  it  mac 
indulge,  because  it  must  confine  itself  to  facts  and  observatiom 
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ftrhich  can  be  traced,  and  generalized,  and  defined  by  tbe  eye  of 
iian  ? — What  are  they  but  practical  and  positive  denials  of  the 
U;^cy  of  the  Almighty  ?  and  where  that  agency  has  been  pro- 
nimed  by  his  word,  denials  of  the  Divine  authority  of  that  word, 
Rnd  of  the  being  of  God  himself  I  It  is  an  apostasy  from  the  very 
piofession  of  Christianity. 

•  But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  to 
fbrm  the  basis  of  political  oeconomy,  what  need  is  there  of  any 
fiirther  inquiry  I  What  place  has  philosophy  in  a  subject  appro- 
priated to  faith  i  And  the  answer  is  the  same  as  that  which  jus- 
tifies a  philosophy  of  morals  and  a  philosophy  of  politics;  al- 
ttoQgh  the  principles  of  both  morals  and  of  politics  are  by  the 
dirastian  primarily  derived  and  received,  upon  authority,  from 
tlie  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  It  is,  that  reason  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  faith,  not  superseded  by  it.  To  prove,  confirm,  illustrate, 
expand,  and  apply  by  the  light  within  us  what  has  been  originally 
tagbt  us  byix^  light  of  heaven  from  without,  is  one  great  furic-* 
tkm  and  duty  of  man.  It  is  the  proper  exercise  of  his  activity, 
tibe  trial  of  his  patience,  the  reward  of  his  faith.  Without  it  he 
ivindles  into  a  passive  recipient  of  truth,  without  the  power  of 
faeorporating  it  with  his  own  belief,  or  employing  it  in  his  own 
;|ntctice,  as  a  free  moral  agent.  And  to  give  scope  for  these 
operations,  the  laws  of  superior  legislatures  are  confined  to  general 
tidarations;  the  application  of  which  in  detail,  and  often  even 
ihnr  logical  connexion  and  theory,  is  left  to  subordinate  juris- 
dietions  and  to  individuals. 

.  Often  also,  though  these  general  principles  are  recognized  as 

^l&thoritative  laws,  which  may  not  be  contravened,  it  is  not  easy 

^to  arrange  them  as  a  form  or  plan  upon  which  to  prosecute  a 

loientific  inquiry.     A   Christian  will,  indeed,  hold  them  before 

him  carefully  and  universaUy,  as  in  his  daily  walk  he  would  hold 

tte  moral  commandments  of  the  Lord,  ready  to  abandon  any 

itodusion  of  his  reasoning  which  would  really  violate  them  ;  and 

)<Bt  be  may  commence  his  reasoning  from  other  points,  and  argue 

rfbiently  without  them.     They  may  be  employed  as  checks  to 

m  reasoning,  where  they  may  not  serve  logically  as  fundamental 

[txioms,  from  which  to  commence  it.     Man  is  sometimes  allowed 

*ie  reason,  as  to  act,  from  his  own  internal  springs,  and  to  move 

Aeely  as  between  two  lines  of  landmarks,  set  for  him  on  either 

<ide ;  provided  he  never  forgets  that  such  landmarks  exist,  and 

^Nires  as  soon  as  his  feet  trespass  even  the  least  u^on  their 

Kmiteu     And  this  is  not  rationalism ;  though  the  reasoning  itself 

^  rationalistic,  and  faith  assumes  the  form  of  philosophy  and 

^tience.     It  gives  to  the  human  mind  full  scope  for  its  activity  of 

iioaght,  and  full  indulgence  to  that  desire  of  unity  and  system,- 
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and  logical  dependence  of  argument,  which  forms  the  cb 
of  the  human  intellect ;  and  it  saves  it  from  those  meL 
aberrations,  and  deficiencies,  and  falsehoods,  into  whi 
science,  where  the  Divine  voice  has  spoken,  must  fall 
that  Divine  voice  is  set  aside  and  neglected,  as  if  it  ha^ 
been  heard. 

With  these  cautions,  then,  we  may  venture  to  throw  on 
suggestions  from  time  to  time  on  the  form  which  the  s 
political  oeconomy  would  take  in  the  hands  of  a  Ghristi 
fosophy.     And  first  of  the  nature  of  wealth. 

As  both  reason  and  revelation  concur  in  recognizing  the  i 
connexion  between  matter  and  spirit,  a  political  economi 
assume  as  a  first  principle,  that  wealth,  that  is  the  various 
tions  of  the  material  world  to  the  comforts  and  conveniencie 
is  in  some  shape  or  other  necessary  to  man.  That  it  is  full  < 
tations,  liable  to  abuse,  pregnant  with  evil  when  abused,  1 
acknowledge  also.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings,  of  which  eit 
total  want  or  the  inordinate  excess  are  each  evil ;  and  his 
will  be  that  of  the  son  of  Jakeh :  "  Give  me  neither  pov( 
riches :  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I  be  f 
deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  pc 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."  (Prov.  xxx. 

But  in  order  to  determine  where  the  use  ends  and  th 
begins,  and  to  ascertain  logically  the  moral  laws  for  the  c 
ment  and  distribution  of  wealth,  a  Christian  philosophy  ^ 
be  satisfied  without  examining  the  connexion  which  nati 
established  between  spirit  and  matter,  the  soul  and  the  I 
man  himself.  From  this  it  will  be  more  easy  to  trace  t 
to  which  wealth  may  be  legitimately  applied,  and  in  man 
the  general  proportions  on  which  it  may  be  divided  :  and 
the  inquiry  may  seem  at  first  too  far  removed  from  the  imi 
subject,  it  lies  really  at  the  root  of  the  whole  discussion. 

The  first  obvious  relation,  then,  between  mind  and  ma 
that  of  a  light  to  a  lamp,  and  to  the  oil  that  feeds  it.     Exi 
and  with  existence  all  the  interests  included  in  it,  deper 
the   body.     "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the' blood." 
xvii.  11.) 

Perhaps  to  a  thoughtful  mind  no  mystery  is  greater  th 
fact.  That  the  being,  the  development,  the  final  salvatioi 
immortal  soul,  and  all  that  wonderful  dispensation  of  the  s 
world  included  under  the  words  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
be  so  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  that  part  of  our  nature 
seems  to  us  most  vile  and  most  perishable;  that  the  pi 
of  an  artery,  the  rupture  of  a  filament,  the  contact  of  a  ] 
3     noxious  air  should  put  an  end  to  acts  and  hopes  exj 
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iax)ugh  eternity,  and  over  the  whole  universe,  is  in  itself  a 
londerful  problem.  But  a  Christian  will  trace  its  analogy  vnth 
liat  divine  revelation  in  which,  though  God  is  omnipotent  and 
ESan  nothing,  Omnipotence  itself  condescends  to  give  te  man 
»-  marvellous  command  over  its  own  operations,  conforming  itself 
D  man's  movements,  repenting  when  he  repents,  answering  when 
prays,  delaying  the  consummation  of  all  things  with  the  delay 
man's  conversion,  suffering,  as  it  seems,  and  only  seems,  the 
rid  which  it  made  and  pronounced  good,  and  the  hopes  with 
Lch  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  until  now 
>m.  viii.  22),  te  be  marred  and  made  futile  and  abortive  by 
sins  of  a  mere  worm.  As  if  te  realize  in  its  fullest  extent 
moral  relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  creature,  as 
reen  two  moral  persons,  two  free  agents,  even  the  creature, 
animal  creature^  swayed  by  material  impulses,  has  been  left 
himself,  and  permitted  even  to  rebel  against  God.  And  it 
y  be  for  the  very  purpose  of  preparing  us  for,  and  familiarizing 
with  this  phenomenon,  that  in  our  being  we  find  our  soul 
spirit  made  dependent  on  the  precarious  soundness  of  a 
and  perishable  frame.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  animal 
the  present  vehicle  of  the  immortal  soul  is  supported,  is  not 
marvellous.  We  might  imagine  that  the  body,  though  liable 
Ltemal  injury,  might  have  been  so  framed  as  not  to  require 
nutriment  from  without,  or  if  this  nutriment  was  needed, 
it  should  be  administered  regularly  and  mechanically,  not  be 
dependent  on  the  labour  of  man ;  or,  again,  that  it  should  be 
>lied  periodically,  so  as  to  save  the  necessity  of  daily  and 
)st  hourly  thought^  or  that  it  should  be  produced  bjr  nature 
man  as  for  other  animals,  ready  prepared,  and  requiring  no 
ther  art ;  or  that  it  should  be  secured  against  offering  tempta- 
18  to  excess,  and  so  conveying  a  poison  under  the  disguise  of 
In  particular  it  is  a  startling  thought  that  human  life 
be  sustained  in  so  great  a  degree  by  the  sacrifice  of  other 
>, — ^by  animal  food.  These  and  other  circumstances  exhibit 
lomena  in  the  arrangement  of  nature  on  this  point,  which 
to  astonish  and  perplex  us  only  because  they  are  common, 
a  being  from  another  world,  living  under  a  different  system, 
might  appear  inexplicable.  And  as  food,  its  supply  and  dis- 
ition,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  subjects,  if  not  the  most 
Lt  of  all,  which  political  oeconomy  contemplates,  these 
imstances  are  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  ^  A  Christian 
gnizes  in  them  a  wonderful  analogy  to  the  spiritual  system 
felder  which  he  is  living.  There  also  he  is  taught  to  depend  for 
lb  spiritual  life  not  upon  his  own  internal  resources,  but  upon 
lb  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven-^to  obtain,  at  the  hour 

CO  2 
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of  his  need,  this  bread  by  his  own  energy,  by  prayer,  by  self- 
denial,  by  obeying  the  commandments — to  look  for  it  not  in 
overwhelming  portions,  but  day  by  day,  morsel  by  morsel— to 
receive  it  as  conveyed  to  him  and  prepared  for  him  by  the  handf 
of  human  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  Divine  grace ;  to  seek 
for  it  and  receive  it  with  awe,  as  that  which,  together  witliliS|[ 
to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  brings  "  divers  diseases  asil 
sundry  kinds  of  death"  to  the  unrepentant  and  irreverent.  Anij 
this  food  he  knows  to  be  not  bread  only,  but  to  be  the  symbol  { 
and  more  than  symbol,  of  a  body  broken  and  a  blood  outponre^j 
that  by  the  death  of  One,  all  of  us  might  be  made  alive.  The 
analogies,  let  us  be  assured,  are  not  mere  accidental  illustratioo^j 
and  the  spiritual  phenomena  were  not  framed  upon  the  makria'^ 
but  the  material  were  constructed  to  be  a  type  and  prophecy  i 
the  spiritual.  They  are  essential  parts  of  a  vast  system,  ana  i 
such  may  not  be  neglected  by  any  study  which  is  conversant 
the  maintenance  of  man. 

Nor  will  the  Christian  forget,  that  while,  in  the  eye  of 
rationalist,  human  life  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  m 
rial  food,  the  Scriptures,  and  our  Lord  Himself  have  again 
again  expressly  declared,   and  proved  by  example,  that  ei 
animal  life  may  be  nourished  and  supported  by  a  spiritual 
sence.     "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  wc 
of  God.''    (Luke  iv.  4.)     Fasting,  the  fasting  of  the  rich,  i 
soberly  and  reverently,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  God,  is 
small  part  of  that  Christian  economy,  which   must  endeavo 
from  the  minimum  of  food  to  provide  for  the  maximum  of  pof 
lation.     It  will  sound  fanciful  and  strange ;  but  the  Scriptr 
cannot  be  received,  and  the  fact  denied. 

A  second  immediate  connexion  of  matter  with  spirit  in 
is  that  of  clothing.     And  here  also  the  seemingly  precarious  i 
unprovided  condition  of  man  is  a  subject  of  no  little  inr 
That  the  infant  should  be   cast  at  its  birth  upon  the 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  and  to  its  own  si 
and  be  compelled  to  resort  to  art  to  supply  one  of  the  most 
tial  wants  of  its  nature,  was  in  itself  to  a  heathen  poet '  an 
ment  for  infidelity.     But  a  Christian  in  the  first  page  of  his 
reads  of  a  time  when  man  in  innocence  was  naked  and  not  ashi 
and  of  a  hand  divine  which  when  they  had  sinned  made 
coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them.  (Gen.  iii.  21.)     And  hereaAl 
this  simple  narrative  a  typical  and  a  moral  connexion  with  ^ 
great   mystery    of  the   Gospel  in  which  human  corruption 
described  as  clothed  and  veiled,  and  covered  over  with  a  right  ^* 

*  LucTdtius. 
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Bess  not  of  our  own,  a  righteousness  procured  for  us  6nly  by  the 
sacrifice  and  death  of  Him  whose  merits  hide  us  from  the  wrath 
of  God.  And  many  thoughts  and  even  practical  rul^s  may  be 
suggested  to  him  by  this  analogy,  besides  the  common  and 
obvious  explanation  that  man  is  intended  by  Providence  to  be 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  that  he  may  have  his  energies 
foused,  and  become  subject  to  moral  responsibility,  and  experience 
moral  retribution,  and  learn  prudence  and  self-denial,  and  to 
prefer  the  future  before  the  present ;  and  therefore  has  been  left 
in  the  most  essential  part  of  his  life  dependent  to  a  great  degree 
on  his  own  industry  and  talent. 

,    With  these  two  articles,  of  food  and  clothing,  the  Scriptures 
«Iose  their  enumeration  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  wealth, 
♦*  Having  food  and  raiment  therewith  to  be  content"  (1  Tim.vi.  8). 
But  beyond  these  there  is  a  third,  which  it  may  seem  a  super- 
fluous subtlety  to  distinguish,,  but  which  forms  an  important 
object  in  political  oeconomy.     It  is  place,  locality.     To  exist,  man 
must  exist  somewhere.     And  the  wealth  of  an  individual  is  in  a 
great  degree  measured  by  the  extent  of  locaUty  which  he  can 
eommand,  with  a  power  of  passing  over  it,  and  resting  on  it. 
And  the  wealth  of  the  society  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  laws 
by  which  the  space  which  affords  a  footing  to  the  members  of  it, 
IB  parcelled  out,  and  appropriated.     Hence  political  oeconomy  is 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  territorial  property,  with  the  system 
of  letting  and  subletting,  with  the  creation  of  roads,  with  the 
inclosure  of   commons  and  wastes,   with  a  cottage  allotment 
qrstem,  with  the  rearrangement  of  fences  in  Ireland,  with  the 
boundaries  of   parishes,   and  even  of  kingdoms.      And  these 
questions  are  concerned  not  simply  with  the  production  of  food, 
but  with  the  mere  power  of  obtaining  a  local  habit-ation,  and  of 
circulating  freely  through  a  certain  extent  of  district,  both  which 
Are  necessary  to  man,  who  merely  as  an  animal  differs  from  a 
idant  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  is  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  as  a  reasoning  being  is  both  able  and  needs  to  move 
over  a  wide  extent  of  ground  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  carrying 
bis  food  with  him,  or  finding  it  every  where. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  necessary  modification  of  matter  is  the 
bouse.  And  this  not  merely  considered  as  a  large  garment 
ahielding  the  body  from  the  weather,  like  the  cell  of  the  anchorite, 
or  the  tent  of  the  traveller,  but  as  the  outward  shell  and  matrix 
which  brings  together  the  family  under  one  roof;  gives  to  it  a 
centre  and  unity  of  place,  and  through  this  of  affections  and 
duties ;  and  thus  generates  the  various  relations  of  domestic  life, 
parentage,  childhood,  conjugal  ties,  brotherhood  in  different 
stages,  mastership  and  servitude ;  constituting  in  this  nuuiwQ,t  ifaajH 
primaij  element^  of  political  society,  and  actvci^  «a  ^  \i>xx^^  ^^^ 
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that  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  Gbd  is  our  Father,  and  the 
Church  our  mother,  and  Christ,  the  first-born  among  many  brethren, 
and  even  inferior  beings  to  serve  and  to  be  governed  and  protected^ 
may  not  be  wanting. 

Under  this  head  will  fall  a  number  of  questions  of  far  more 
importance  than  those  affecting  the  sanatory  state  of  towns,  the 
stability  of  buildings,  or  the  ornament  and  convenience  of  puUks 
cities,  on  which  even  now  the  political  economist  is  compelled  to 
legislate.  The  state  of  a  peasantry  huddled  together  in  cabins 
without  any  means  of  preserving  decency,  the  occupancy  of  sin^ 
rooms  by  whole  familes,  the  severance  of  gardens  from  cottages, 
the  concentration  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  population  in  towns, 
where  for  the  most  part  the  home  ceases  to  possess  any  cliann 
to  endear  and  consecrate  it,  the  gathering  of  the  poor  in  work- 
houses, the  creation  and  multiplication  of  artificial  homes  in  tlie 
shape  of  religioUs  communities  for  those  who  have  been  removed 
from  connexion  with  their  natural  homes,  the  rate  of  wages,  flie 
style  of  living,  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities,  taxation  as  it 
affects  building,  and  all  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor,  which 
attract  them  to  their  own  firesides,  when  otherwise  they  wonH 
have  recourse  to  the  public-house ;  all  these  questions,  and  thej 
branch  out  into  numerous  divisions,  take  their  root  in  tte 
dependency  of  man  for  his  comfort  and  the  full  development  of 
his  nature  on  a  house  and  home. 

But  even  in  the  garden  of  Eden  we  find  traces  of  another  want, 
which  connects  the  material  world  with  the  spirit  of  man,  the 
want  of  property,  something  to  call  his  own,  something  on  which  he 
can  exert  his  power,  modifying  it  according  to  his  will,  exercising 
on  it  his  various  faculties  of  art,  eAlargihg,  as  it  were,  the  material 
part  of  his  being  beyond  his  body,  and  thus  realizing  to  himsdf 
more  fully  his  own  existence,  the  mere  contemplation  and  con- 
sciousness of  which  according  to  one  of  the  wisest  of  ancient 
philosophers  is  an  enjoyment  to  man.  If  the  whole  being  of  man 
were  concentrated  in  a  point,  in  the  present  state  of  his  intellectual 
nature,  he  could  scarcely  possess  self-consciousness,  any  more  than 
the  eye  could  discern  itself,  if  it  were  not  reflected  in  a  glass. 
But  the  larger  the  mass  of  matter  which  the  human  being  gathers 
round  himself,  appropriates,  and  acts  upon,  and  receives  impressions 
from,  as  something  over  which  he  possesses  absolute  power,  the 
more  frequently  his  own  existence  is  forced  upon  him.  His  self- 
importance  augments.  And  if  his  sense  of  dignity  and  power  be 
tempered  with  humility,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  all  power 
and  all  property  proceeds  from  and  is  lent  to  us  by  heaven  to  be 
employed  in  his  service,  it  becomes  the  source  of  infinite  virtue 
and  happiness.  "  And  God  said,  (Gten.  i.  26),  Let  us  nu^e  man 
ID  our  image,  after  our  likeue^a'.  ^xni  Ve:^  \iv^\sL  Ivaire  dominion. 
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i^er  tlie  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
eiittle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
Oieepeth  upon  the  earth."  "  And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
6KrUi,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
tfded ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat."  "  And  God  saw  every  thing 
iiuit  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good." 

Upon  this  primary  grant  to  man,  is  founded  the  right  of  pro- 
ffitky  in  the  earth.  And  the  poUtical  economist  recognizing  it  as 
tf  divine  institution,  observing  its  importance  to  the  development 
of  that  individualism  in  man  which  is  essential  to  his  free  moral 
igeney,  knowing  that  though  its  abuse  is  selfishness,  without  the 
|Mywer  of  abuse,  there  can  be  no  moral  use,  and  no  liberality  or 
Mlf-denial,  where  there  is  nothing  to  give  or  to  withhold,  instead 
df  vainly  endeavouring  to  extinguish  cupidity  by  annihilating 
nrc^rty,  will  rather  wish  to  secure  to  every  subject  in  the  state, 
AOwever  poor,  something  which  he  may  call  his  own,  to  the  cotter 
ftiB  little  garden,  even  to  the  slave,  if  slavery  unhappily  exist,  his 
peculium  and  reserve  of  profit.  He  will  scrupulously  guarantee  to 
elMsh  labourer  the  proceeds  of  his  labour.  He  will  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  distribution  and  destination  of  wealth 
in  Yoluntary  contracts.  He  will  permit,  under  certain  conditions, 
'the  right  over  property  to  extend  beyond  the  grave ;  and  allow 
entails,  and  enforce  the  right  execution  of  trusts,  and  guard 
the  perpetuity  of  endowments.  Arbitrary  taxation,  robberies, 
fvrgeries,  fraudulent  deeds,  an  unsettled  government,  the  inter- 
§Bteaee  of  the  state  with  private  bounties,  foreign  invasions,  every 
thing  which  can  shake  or  undermine  the  stability  of  property, 
irfaile  it  brings  poverty  upon  the  land,  injures  a  nation  still  more 
Jby  paralyzing  industry,  and  most  of  all  by  extinguishing  the  sense 
CH  dienity  and  consciousness  of  national  freedom  in  those  who  are 
thus  left,  or  liable  to  be  left,  without  any  thing  which  they  can 
eaU  their  own. 

Closely  connected  with  this  use  of  material  wealth,  in  creating 
an  individualism  in  man,  is  the  field  which  it  opens  for  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  Man  is  destined  in  another  world  to  rule  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And,  for  this  purpose,  weak  and  frail  as  he 
is,  nature  has  placed  him  upon  the  earth,  even  from  his  infancy, 
even  under  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  still  in  a  position 
where  he  can  scarcely  be  left  without  some  object  over  which 
to  exercise  dominion.  As  master  over  servant,  or  as  parent  over 
child,  or  husband  over  wife,  or  elder  over  younger,  or  as 
strong  over  the  weak,  or  as  wise  over  the  ignorant ;  even  as 
a  boy  over  the  animal  which  carries  him  on  its  back,  or  feeds 
from  his  hand ; .  even  as  a  child  over  the  toy  which  it  calls  a  living 
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thing,  and  bears  in  Its  arms,  as  its  own ;  or  over  any  form  of  dead 
matter,  which  if  it  has  not  art  to  mould,  it  has  strength  to 
destroy  :  still  man  is  never  left  without  something  to  command. 
But  the  noblest  exercise  of  this  power  is  the  dominion  over  other 
human  beings  and  adults.  And  this  dominion  which  establishes 
the  relations  of  dependence,  and  obedience,  and  faith  on  tiie  one 
side,  and  of  mercy,  kindness,  authority,  and  dignity  on  the  othei; 
is  the  foundation  of  political  society;  and  must  be  spread  and 
ramified  through  every  class  of  the  people.  And  where  politieal 
power  cannot  be  diffused  to  convey  it,  it  can  be  created  by  the 
possession  of  property,  which  gives  us  a  command,  not  only  over 
the  labour,  but  over  the  local  residence,  and  therefore  over  the 
habits,  interests,  and  life  of  all  whom  we  can  support  from  our  own 
superfluity,  by  employing  them  in  our  service.  This  is  another 
use  of  the  material  world,  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  and  by  the 
institution  of  property  to  place  the  power  of  suppljring  them  in 
the  hands  of  some  rather  than  of  othei*s,  that  this  inequality  of 
power  and  of  want  may  establish  due  subordinations  in  society; 
and  discipline  the  human  mind  in  the  virtues,  both  of  govemm^ 
and  of  obedience,  of  self-respect  and  of  humility,  of  love  and  of 
faith. 

Under  this  head  will  fall  chiefly  those  questions  of  political 
oeconomy  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  its 
accumulation  in  large  or  small  masses ;  the  question  of  slavery, 
considered  not  in  a  moral,  but  economical  view ;  the  character  (^ 
an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  system,  in  their  relation  to 
their  dependents  and  labourers ;  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

Another  thing  necessary  to  man,  is  labour ;  and  although  it 
may  be  possible  to  imagine  a  state  of  existence  in  which  even 
purely  spiritual  beings  might  have  opportunities  of  working,  to 
man  the  material  world  has  been  appomted  as  the  chief  field  for 
his  occupation.  Even  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  Adam  was  placed 
there  to  "  dress  it,  and  keep  it.''  Even  in  his  innocence  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  matched,  as  it  were,  with  an  antago* 
nistic  power,  whose  movements  he  was  to  control,  whose  excesses 
he  might  contend  against,  whose  defects  he  might  supply  by  some 
degree  of  toil.  Even  an  innocent  human  nature  requires  some 
end  towards  which  to  struggle,  some  resistance  to  call  forth 
energy,  some  conflict  to  occupy  thought.  Even  his  animal  life 
perishes  without  toil.  And  with  his  fall  from  innocence,  the  curse, 
and  the  blessings  of  labour,  become  alike  more  necessary.  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
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S/horas  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thoii 
lihalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ;  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground/'  (Gen.  iii. 
J7— 19.) 

'  And  not  only  have  the  natural  agencies  of  the  material  world 
lieen  disturbed  in  their  course,  and  thwarted  as  with  malign  in- 
flo^ices,  but  the  laws  of  it  have  been  buried  in  perplexities; 
•♦the  laws  of  all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven:"'  and  this 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  "  sore  travail  might  be  given  to  the 
sons  of  man  to  be  exercised  therewith.*"  (Eccles.  i.  13.)  "  All 
things  are  full  of  labour,''  (Eccles.  i.  8.)  And  the  Christian  po- 
litical economist  will,  therefore,  deal  with  labour,  the  great  in- 
•trument  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  not  as  an  accidental  evil, 
which  in  his  imaginary  paradise  he  would  entirely  exclude  and 
supersede,  but  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  condition  of  man, 
lAid.one  which,  for  his  good,  ought  to  be  attached  both  to  the 
ereation  and  the  possession  of  riches.  The  use  of  machinery 
will  be  examined  by  him  in  its  relation  to  this  law,  as  well  as  to 
the  increased  facility  of  manufacturing  articles  of  commerce. 
The  existence  of  a  monied  interest,  depending  upon  the  labours 
of  others,  without  labouring  itself ;  almsgiving,  without  employ* 
aient;  communities  of  religious  retirement  or  philosophical  ease, 
without  positive  and  even  reluctant  labour ;  propertv,  invested 
with  rights,  without  being  charged  with  duties ;— all'  these  will, 
at  leasts  seem  questionable,  as  anomalies,  in  a  system  in  which 
labour  has  been  enjoined  upon  all  as  the  price  of  our  daily  food. 

But  if  labour  is  necessary  to  man,  so  also  is  rest ;  and  if  pro- 
found theologians  are  right,  indications  of  this  alternation  may  be 
found  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  man.  The  Sabbath,  there  is 
feason  to  suppose,  was  instituted  from  the  beginning.  But  to  the 
repose  of  man  the  material  world  essentially,  if  not  solely,  contri- 
butes. The  human  mind,  to  be  at  rest,  requires,  except  when  in 
|k  state  of  unconsciousness,  not  total  vacuity,  or  silence,  or  in-« 
action ;  this  only  harasses  and  frets  it  with  a  wearying  listless- 
nesB  and  gloom ;  it  falls  back  to  prey  upon  itself ;  but  it  must  be 
occupied  by  some  external  object,  playing  before  it  in  a  succession 
ni  movements,  and  calling  up  without  effort  a  variety  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  gentle  and  soft,  which  require  no  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  percipient  mind.  And  nature,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  is 
constructed  to  answer  this  end.  It  is  like  a  tender  and  affectionate 
nurse,  standing  every  moment  by  its  wearied  and  exhausted  foster- 
child,  man,  ready  to  soothe  him  with  a  lulling  song. 

For  this  reason,  all  the  appliances  of  beautiful  scenery,  of 
rivers,  and  woods,  and  gardens,  and  flowers,  besides  many  forms 
of  the  animal  creation  which  minister  to  amusement,  form  essea- 
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tial  portions  of  human  wealth.  A  Christian  poKtical  oeconomy 
will  endeavour  to  provide  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all  classes. 
It  will  create  parks  for  the  population  of  Bethnal  G-reen  and 
Manchester,  as  well  as  for  the  squares  and  palaces  of  London. 
And  whiere  these  cannot  be  attained,  it  will  study  to  promote 
other  sports  and  recreations  of  a  simple,  healthy,  refreslung,  and 
invigorating  character.  A  nation  which  has  no  such  enjoym^its, 
though  it  may  wallow  in  other  worldly  advantages,  is  easentiallf 
poor. 

Next  to  this  need  of  rest  comes  another, — ^the  need  of  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  a  creative  power.  There  is  an  instinct  in 
man,  not  only  for  acquiring  property  and  ruling  over  an  extenial 
world,  but  also  for  creating.  Aristotle  attributes  it  to  a  love  cl 
imitation ;  Plato,  more  profoundly,  to  a  desire  of  perpetuatbg 
and  immortalizing  our  existence.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  ultimate 
principle,  and  one  among  many  by  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
assimilated  to  the  image  of  his  Maker.  It  is  developed  in  the 
infant.  A  pencil  and  a  morsel  of  paper  is  to  the  child  what 
colours  and  canvas  are  to  an  Apelles.  He  plays  the  architect 
with  wooden  bricks ;  landscape-gardens  with  a  pool  of  water ;  in- 
vents tn^edies  and  comedies  in  his  nursery  games ;  tries  with 
bis  little  fingers  to  brine  out  music  from  the  keys  of  a  piano;  the 
great  effort  and  recreation  of  his  life  is  creation.  And  in  this 
Ught,  as  ministering  not  only  to  the  animal  wants,  but  to  the 
higher  instincts  and  necessities  of  our  nature.  Christian  political 
oeconomy  will  contemplate  manufactures  and  art,  all  those  vari- 
ous developments  of  the  creative  energy  in  man,  without  which, 
not  only  should  we  perish  from  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  but 
even,  if  provided  with  these,  as  our  first  parents  were  clotheid  and 
fed  by  the  hand  of  Grod,  we  should  pine  away  in  weariness,  and 
be  deprived  of  half  the  grandeur  and  divinity  of  our  being. 

Nor  is  the  mode,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  take  an  active 
part  in  creation,  in  itself  undeserving  attention,  and  it  may  tend 
to  solve  the  very  difficult  but  important  question  of  the  employ^ 
ment  of  machinery.  It  has  often  been  wondered  that  man  cannot 
be  an  atheist.  It  is  impossible  he  should  be  ;  because  he  cannot 
escape  the  evidence  of  his  consciousness  and  his  senses,  and 
these  will  not  for  a  moment  allow  him  to  doubt  that  there  is 
beyond  him  and  above  him  a  power,  be  it  what  it  may,  call  it 
what  we  will,  which  he  cannot  master,  which  is  independent  of 
his  existence,  which  stands  over  him  with  an  imperious  un* 
bending  system  of  laws,  laws  to  which  he  must  conform  or  perish. 
Whether  this  power  be  a  spirit,  or  abstraction,  or  a  pei'son,  or 
a  thing,— whatever  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  attributes, — it 
exieta ;  it  is  superior  to  man*,  maxv  has  no  control  over  its  ulti- 
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mate  laws.  It  is  to  him  therefore  in  the  place  of  a  Gfod.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  stem,  unbending,  imperative  perma- 
nency of  the  ultimate  laws  of  nature,  it  e^ibits  itself  to  us  as 
willing  to  become  almost  our  servant,  as  yielding  to  our  hands, 
as  giving  itself  up  to  follow  every  bias  of  our  fancy,  and  minister, 
like  the  spirit  of  the  lamp,  to  all  our  necessities,  on  two  con- 
"dMcms, — tiie  first,  that  we  rigidly  conform  to  its  laws,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  set  them  at  nought,  in  which  case  it  strikes  us  dead ; 
the  second,  that  by  obtaining  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
whole  range,  and  of  all  its  laws,  we  can  bring  one  to  b^  upon 
another,  so  that  without  either  of  them  abandoning  its  own 
power,  or  departing  from  its  own  immutability,  the  just  action  of 
the  one  may  neutralize  the  just  action  of  the  other.  This  is  the 
history  of  machinei^.  It  presents  a  wonderful  analogy  with  that 
divine  mystery  of  Kevelation,  which  represents  to  us  the  God  of 
^irits  himself,  the  Lord  of  nature,  as  the  one  eternal,  immutable, 
illimitable  Being,  without  shadow  of  turning,  or  subjection  to 
other  power  than  his  own ;  and  yet  it  exhibits  this  same  Being 
as  repenting  and  changing  from  love  to  hatred,  from  punishment 
to  reward,  from  threatenings  to  promises,  with  every  change  in 
frail  mortal  man,  so  soon  as  man  by  accepting  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  by  embracing  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Divine  nature,  of  the  plurality  of  persons 
contained  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  substance,  and  thus  is  able 
to  bring  to  bear  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  a  Saviour  asainst 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  Judge,  and  to  lay  open  to  us  sJl  the 
treasures  of  heaven  by  reconciling  justice  *  with  mercy,  without 
defrauding  either  of  its  fulness,  and  privileges,  and  immutability. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  advantage  of  machinery,  as 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  spiritual  system  of  redemption,  de- 
pends upon  its  being  so  employed,  as  to  encourage,  not  supersede, 
•—to  aid,  not  extinguish,  the  labours  and  exertions  of  man.  Its 
object  is  to  develop,  not  to  paralyze  his  energies;  and  the  econo- 
mist, who  so  employs  mechanism  as  to  throw  the  artisan  out  of 
eraj^byment,  though  he  provides  through  it  an  infinitely  multi- 
plied abundance  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  acts  in  the  same 
way,  and  analogously,  to  the  same  effect,  as  the  religionist,  who 
uses  the  promises  of  salvation  to  generate  a  submission  to  a  moral 
fatalism.  He  kills  the  life  within  us.  Instruments  and  mechan- 
ism form  a  very  large  and  a  very  necessary  proportion  of  human 
wealth ;  but  when  they  are  accumulated  without  a  due  adjust- 
ment to  human  labour,  they  create  not  riches,  but  poverty. 

But,  besides  these  various  constituent  parts  of  wealth,  there  is 
another  class  of  objects  equally  necessary.  A  large  portion  of 
the  superfluous  opulence  of  a  nation  is  devoted  to  tVv^  ^xit^'^axMgbp^ 
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ment  of  art ;  and  art,  taking  the  word  as  applied  to  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  is  not  merely  creation,  but  creation  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  needed  to  meet  a  peculiar  want  of  human  nature. 
Before  us  and  around  us  there  are  two  worlds,  one  visible,  the 
other  invisible ;  one  confined  by  the  senses,  the  other  to  be 
attained  and  realized  by  the  reason.  In  the  first,  that  is,  ia  the 
material  world,  and  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  its  complicated, 
shifting  chaos  of  phenomena,  lie  hid  great  universal  laws,  which 
are  only  to  be  reached  by  vast  inductions ;  pervading  and  un- 
mutable  principles,  of  which  we  can  perceive  only  some  petty 
subordinate  applications ;  types  and  symbols  of  the  highest  truths, 
but  80  buried  and  obscured,  that  a  careless  eve  never  detects 
them ;  and  shadows  and  portions  of  the  most  glorious  beauty, 
but  portions  only,  which  stimulate  our  craving  for  perfection, 
but  cannot  satisfy  it.  All  the  higher  works  of  true  and  pure  art 
are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  creating,  on  a  small  scale,  miniature 
but  faithful  exhibitions  of  these  vast  truths  and  infinite  laws,  the 
knowledge  of  which  constitutes  man'^s  perfection,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  compass  of  an  eye,  which  can  only  grasp  objects 
by  parts  and  portions.  The  music  of  nature,  exquisite  as  it  is, 
18  wild,  irregular,  and  capricious ;  and  the  ear  requires  a  more 
perfect  harmony,  more  regular  melody,  and  such  as  it  can  always 
command.  Hence  the  creations  of  the  musician*  The  histonan 
can  trace  through  a  vast  cycle  of  affairs,  through  generations 
upon  generations,  the  great  laws  of  moral  retribution,  which  our 
moral  nature  demands  to  see  carried  out,  and  which  shock  and 
startle  us  by  their  seeming  suspension  or  violation.  But  this 
task  is  too  vast  for  an  ordinary  mind,  and  therefore  the  tragedian 
comes  in  to  condense  and  concentrate  into  a  given  compass, 
easily  embraced  by  the  eye  and  the  understanding,  a  series  of 
events  which  exhibits  within  a  few  hours,  and  in  persons  brought 
under  the  senses,  what  nature  only  realizes  in  a  vast  number  of 
years,  and  in  persons  removed  from  our  knowledge.  Nature  has 
created  every  class  and  species  of  being  after  a  model  of  beauty, 
but  the  perfection  of  that  model  is  not  attained  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual. Wherever  the  eye  rests  upon  individuals,  it  meets  with 
some  flaw  and  deficiency.  The  sculptor  endeavours  to  remedy 
this ;  to  satisfy  the  mind  with  perfection,  and  to  create  an  image 
in  which  nothing  shall  be  imperfect.  Man,  in  short,  as  Bacon 
has  observed,  requires  art  to  gratify  and  give  full  scope  to  that 
yearning  after  jjerfection,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
his  divine  origin  and  immortal  destination ;  and  a  people  who, 
among  all  the  treasures  of  wealth,  possessed  no  high  and  elevated 
art,  would  be  destitute  of  one  of  its  most  important  and  noblest 
elements. 
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"Lastly,  man  requires  signs  and  symbols.  He  has  to  embrace 
ia  his  mind,  and  to  condense  in  his  actions  the  past  and  the  future, 
— ^the  distant  and  the  present :  and  he  has  no  means  of  doing 
this  but  by  signs  and  symbols.  He  has  an  intellect  and  a  spi« 
ritual  nature,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  its  various  phases  to 
other  beings ;  and  the  operations  and  ideas  of  mind  can  only  be 
represented  by  analogous  material  objects.  And  he  has  a  power 
of  creating,  and  reasoning,  and  acting  upon  ideal  conceptions,  of 
ivhich  the  exact  counterpart  exists  in  the  material  world :  and  he 
is  compelled  to  calculate  with  cyphers  and  counters,  and. to  invent 
symbols,  infinitely  divisible,  by  which  he  may  adequately  and  ac- 
curately indicate  the  arbitrary  measurements  and  combinations  of 
his  own  mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  languages,  of  written 
books,  of  money;  of  all  those  various  conventions  in  which 
signs  are  substituted  for  realities,  and  without  the  signs  the 
realities  would  be  useless.  A  merchant,  surrounded  with  millions 
of  valuable  commodities,  might  starve  if  he  could  riot  obtain  some 
signs  and  symbols  of  their  value,  i.  e.  money ;  by  which  to  trans- 
fer them  to  others,  and  obtain  from  others  a  return ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe  would  be  useless  without  words  to 
explain  and  communicate  it.  Signs,  therefore,  and  symbols,  are 
an  essential  part  of  human  wealth ;  and  with  these  the  present 
enumeration  may  conclude. 

We  may  endeavour,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further ;  to  examine  what  law  Christianity  has  laid  down  for 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  to  show  how  infi- 
nitely superior  they  are,  in  their  practical  tendency,  to  insure  that 
object,  than  any  modem  speculation  of  that  political  oeconomy 
which  is  at  this  day  ruling  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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Politics,  like  poems^  have  their  episodes,  which  are  often  as 
important  as  the  plot.  So  it  is  with  the  great  question  of  Na- 
tional Education,  which  has  engaged  the  public  attention  in  and 
out  of  parliament  during  the  hat  and  present  year.  It  has  its 
subordinate  action^  which,  we  believe,  will  engross  the  popular 
mind  as  much  as  the  grand  catastrophe  itself.  We  allude  to  tbe 
topic  started  in  the  debates  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  pursued  with  much  earnestness  by 
various  parties.  What  course  is  to  be  pursued  toward  BofMn 
Catholic  schools  f  Are  they  to  be  admitted  to  participate  in  tbe 
national  grants  for  education ! 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  always  maintained  that  the  Church 
0/ England  can  educate  the  people  \  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
enabled  by  the  Nation  to  do  so ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  any 
measure  which  either  ignores  or  contravenes  what  we  feel  solemnly 
bound  to  call  her  divine  commission  to  be  the  Teacher  of  tbe 
Nation,  in  schools  for  the  yotmg  as  well  as  in  churches  for  ally  is 
founded  on  schismatical  principles,  and  therefore  cannot  expect 
those  blessings  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  promised 
to  unity  of  heart  and  voice  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  His 
truth. 

Still  we  are  well  aware  that  in  the  visible  Church  on  earth 
there  will  ever  be  imperfections  and  failings;  the  chaff  will  be 
mingled  with  the  grain,  the  tares  with  the  wheat,  the  sheep  with 
the  goats,  even  to  the  end ;  and  therefore  although,  in  our  opinion, 
no  one  can  concur  in  any  schismatical  measures  without  guilt,  yet 
every  one  in  this  world  must  look  to  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
much  that  is  wrong  in  principle  and  in  practice ;  and  though  the 
Church,  if  true  to  herself  and  to  her  Divine  Head,  can  never 
approve  what  is  opposed  to  His  will  and  word,  yet  her  lot  ever  will 
be,  in  her  present  condition  of  pilgrimage  and  widowhood,  to 
tolerate  charitably  and  patiently  much  that  is  evil,  and  to  refer 
her  cause  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously,  and  to  look  forward 
with  faith,  hope,  and  desire  to  that  blessed  time  when  all  her 
trials  will  be  over,  and  she  will  pass  from  the  strifes  and  confusions 
of  earth  to  the  peace  and  felicities  of  heaven. 


I 


1  See  English  Beyiew^  No.  XI.,  pp.  127—176. 
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•  We  are  not  without  expectation,  that  by  the  goodaeai  of  tf 
wise  Providence,  Whose  peculiar  attribute  it  is  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil,  and  by  His  blessing  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Church,  the  English  Nation  may  yet  be  capable  of 
sound  Christian  laws  concerning  education ;  and  we  feel  there- 
fore the  greater  anxiety,  lest,  by  taking  a  false  step  in  the  matter 
now  immediately  before  us,  any  of  her  members  should  render 
this  consummation  more  distant  and  difficult  of  attainment. 

In  proceeding  to  argue  this  question  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  national  grant  to  Boman  Catholic  schools,  we  shall  stu-* 
diously  avoid  all  allusion  to  language  which  fell  from  members  of 
the  legislature  in  reference  to  it  during  the  recent  debate  on 
education.  From  a  perusal  of  the  speeches  then  delivered,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  tms  topic  came  upon  many  of  them  by  stMr-- 
jprise,  and  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  question  was  not 
discussed,  or  even  stated,  according  to  its  real  drift  and  bearings ; 
and  we  should  be  very  unwilling  prematurely  and  precipitately  to 
identify  any  one  with  opinions  which  may  have  been  expressed  by^ 
ihe-by  without  adequate  forethought  and  reflection. 

Let  us  explain  our  meaning.  It  was  alleged  that  government 
aid  is  not  limited  to  schools  connected  with  the  Church ;  that  it 
18  extended  to  those  afiiliated  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  whence  all  creeds  and  catechisms  are  excluded;  and 
finally,  that  it  is  conceded  now  to  those  of  the  Wesleyan  cownexion* 
True,  it  is  added,  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  is 
used  in  these  schools,  and  the  use  of  the  Authorized  V  ersion  is 
at  present  exacted  as  generally  necessary  to  establish  a  claim  to 
a  government  grant ;  but,  for  consistency's  sake,  having  gone  so 
far,  we  must,  it  is  said,  go  further.  We  cannot  stop  here.  We 
Cannot  refuse  aid  to  Bomanist  schools.  No  doubt  we  may,  per- 
sonally, disapprove  and  abhor  the  popish  creed.  We  may  recoil 
from  papists  as  heretics  as  well  as  schismatics.  But,  it  is  asked, 
IS  not  the  Trent  creed  better  than  no  creed !  Is  the  schism  of 
Wesley  less  destructive  than  that  of  Pius  the  Fourth?  And 
then,  tnough  we^  who  are  Protestant  Christians,  unite  in  our  ap- 
proval and  use  of  the  Authorized  Version,  yet  the  English  Ro- 
manists have  also  a  version  of  the  Bible,  one  made  before  ours, — 
the  version  of  Douay  and  Rheims*, — ^they  use  that  version  in  their 
schools ;  cheap  editions  of  it  are  circulated  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. ^Q  prefer^  to  be  sure,  our  own  admirable  translation,  but 
still  their  version  is  the  Bible,  and  can  we,  therefore,  refuse,  on  the 
ground  of  some  verbal  discrepancies  of  translation^  to  accord  to 

*  The  Old  Testament  at  Donay  in  1609^  the  New  at  KheixD8^  1582.-  Our  An- 
~  Yenion  was  fint  published  in  the  year  l^Ut 
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them  the  same  advantages,  which  we  now  grant'  to  all  Christians, 
who  use  the  Bible  in  their  schools  t 

Such  is  the  argument  employed,  on  behalf  of  our  Bomanisi 
fellow-Christians,  and  in  advocacy  of  their  claims  to  public  aid 
for  their  schools.  We  would  now  submit  to  tlie  consideration  d 
our  readers  some  observations  upon  it. 

I^irsty  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  into  any  com* 
parison  of  the  respective  claims  of  Methodism  and  Bomanism. 
Some  learned  writers  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  them ;  and 
it  must,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  in  many  particulars  they  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Nor  will  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  teaching  is  the 
worse, — that  of  a  corrupt  creed,  or  that  of  no  creed  at  aU*  We 
are  sure,  that  there  is  much  that  is  true  and  necessary  to  salva* 
tion  in  the  Trent  creeds  for  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  Nicene; 
and  we  are  also  certain,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  and 
wholesome  doctrine  in  the  Trent  catechism^  for  it  comprises  the 
Lord^s  Praver  and  the  Commandments ;  and  we  are  not  prepared 
dogmatically  to  decide,  whether  it  is  better  to  put  the  doctrinal 
ore  and  scoria  unsmelted  together  into  a  child'^s  hands,  and  to  re- 
quire him  to  take  loth^  in  the  Tridentine  symbol  of  faith,  of  to 
set  him  to  work  without  any  direction,  to  dig  with  his  spade  by 
himself  in  the  mine  of  his  Bible,  and  to  extract  from  it  whatever 
he  can  or  will,  according  to  his  own  power  or  caprice. 

The  faithful  members  of  the  Church  cannot^  we  think,  lend 
their  aid  or  approval,  either^  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  system  which 
teaches  unscriptural  dogmas  as  necessary  to  salvation ;  or^  on  the 
other,  to  that  mode  of  mstruction  which  is  founded  on  the  repu- 
diation of  that  great  doctrine  of  the  Bible — the  key  of  that  golden 
treasure — that  the  "Church  of  the  living  God"*"  is  "the  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth,"  the  divinely-appointed  Keeper,  Witness, 
and  Interpreter  of  Holy  Writ. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  candid  reasoner  would  allow,  that  a  child 
who  had  been  instructed  in  his  Bible  "without  any  sectarian 
bias"  as  it  is  called  —  supposing  the  thing  to  be  possible— 
would  be  a  less  unfit  subject  for  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the 
Church,  than  one  who  had  been  early  trsuned  to  believe  all  the  ad* 
ditions  of  the  Trent  council  to  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  ChurcL 

Secondly^  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  grant  that,  because 
we  have  made  one  false  step,  we  should,  therefore,  take  another: 
we  can  never  allow  that,  because  we  have  been  infatuated 
enough  to  endow  a  system  which  separates  the  Bible  from  the 
Church,  we  should  therefore  be  justified  in  endowing  a  Church 
which  sets  herself  against  and  above  the  Bible.  We,  if  we  are 
true  members  of  the  Church,  never  /tave  been  parties  toth^/ormer. 
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of  these  acts ;  and  we  must  not  appropriate  to  ourselves  its  guilt 
by  concurring  in,  or  conniving  at,  the  tatter.  We  must  bear  our 
testimony,  that  the  folly  of  the  past  is  no  reason  for  the  phrenzy 
of  the  future ;  that  the  only  thmg  which  oii,ght  to  follow  sin,  is 
rq^enitance;  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
endowment  of  Wesleyanism  justifies  that  of  Popery,  as  it  would 
be  to  maintain  that  ^e  rash  oath  of  Herod  Antipas  was  a  good 
reason  for  his  murder  of  the  Baptist. 

Thirdly^  we  deny  altogether  that  the  question  at  issue  in  the 
present  discussion  is  one  about  Versions  of  Scripture.  It  is  not — 
whether  the  Douay  or  the  Authorized  Bible  is  a  better  translation ; 
it  .does  not  respect  the  form^  but  the  substance^  of  Holy  Writ: 
it  is,  in  fact,  concerning  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  can  be  presented  to  a  Christian — What  is  Scripture  ?  And, 
can  we  unite  in  teaching  as  the  word  oiGod^  what  we  can  prove  to 
be  of  human  origin  ?  This  is  the  real  question. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  in  the  year  a.d.  1546  the 
Church  of  Bome  framed  a  decree  at  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
which  she  affirmed,  that  Wxq  fourteen  hooJcSy  which  we\^Tm.Apocry* 
pha^  are  inspired^  and  of  eqv,al  authority  with  the  Canonical  hooks 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  establishing  Articles  of 
Faith. 

Nor  was  this  all :  she  proceeded  to  pronounce  an  anathema  on 
all  who  do  not,  and  cannot,  receive  the  Apocrypha  as  the  Word  of 
Gk>d :  and  this  anathema  is  a  part  of  that  doctrine^  to  which  all 
her  clergy  and  schoolmasters  subscribe  ;  and  "  out  of  which  ^^  she 
affirms,  and  makes  them  affirm,  "  there  can  be  no  salvation.'*^ 

Accordingly,  she  does  not  print  the  Apocr3rphal  books  by 
themselves,  but  intersperses  them  in  her  Bible  with  the  other 
books  of  Scripture. 

The  main  question,  therefore,  between  Bomanists  and  the  Pro- 
testant Christians  of  England,  is  not  concerning  Versions  of  the 
Bible  at  all,  but  concerning  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 

AU  Protestant  Christians  of  this  country,  happily  for  them, 
agree  in  receiving  certain  books  as  the  Word  of  God ;  and  in  not 
xeoeivinff  as  such,  those  fourteen  looks  which  Bomanists  receive, 
and  which  the  Church  of  Bome  would  impose  on  all,  under  a 
evTM,  ai^  divine. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  with  those  who  would 
disparage  the  Apocryphal  books,  or  would  persuade  us  to  eject 
them  from  our  Bibles  and  our  Churches ;  we  hold  fast  to  the 
language  of  our  own  sixth  article,  "  The  other  books '' — i.  e.  the 
Apocrypha — "  as  Hierome  saith — the  Church  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  estahlish  any  doctrine.'"''    They  were  no/oart  q€  tJaa 

VOL,  VII. — yo.  XIV. — ju^K.  1847.  'Si  Q^ 
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Musred  deposit  of  Holy  Writ  received  by  GKkI^s  ancient  people,  to 
whom  ^^  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Qod  *^'*^  and  they  were 
never  acknowledged  as  Scripture  by  Ohrist  and  His  Apostles:  and 
knowing  the  heavy  curse  *  denounced  on  those  who  €uid  to  tlie 
Word  of  God,  we  must  stand  far  aloof  from  those  who  are  guilty 
of  ascribing  the  word  of  man  to  the  dictation  of  the  ffofy  S^riif 
and  we  should  fear  Gtkt^s  fierce  wrath  and  heavy  judgments  upon 
us  and  our  country,  if  she  should  take  into  her  hands  a  umB 
Bible,  as  of  equal  value  with  the  old ;  and  should  receive  and 
teach  in  her  schools,  the  word  of  man  as  of  equal  value  and 
authority  with  that  of  God ;  and  should  encourage  and  endow 
those  who  anathematixe  all  who  do  not  so  receive  it  and  read  it. 

Besides— let  it  be  supposed  that  we  grant  endowments  to  thd 
schools  of  those  who  aadfaurie&n  booh  to  the  Old  Testament  ( 
where  then  shall  we  stop  f  Shall  we  not  then  be  accosted  \ff 
those  who  altogether  reject  the  New  Testament !  Shall  we  vm 
be  required,  we  say,  to  endow  the  schools  of  the  Jews  f  Alresdy 
even  the  discussion  of  this  question  has  excited  a  movemei^ 
among  thsm ;  and  we  read  in  the  public  journals,  that  **  iks  Jsm 
have  presented  a  memorial  to  Lora  J.  Biissell  against  the  exdii* 
sion  of  Jewish  schools  from  participation  in  the  benefit  fA  the 
grant  made  by  parliament  for  educational  purposes.^^ 

We  think  that  we  have  now  established  the  fact,  that  the 
matter  at  issue  is  not  a  question  of  Versions ;  and  that  persom 
very  much  misconceive  and  mis-state  the  question  when  thqf 
argue  it  as  such.  It  will  prove,  we  predict,  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  a  question  concerning  the  Christianity  of  England. 

Fourthly^'^ihere  is  another  important  inquiry,  to  which,  as  bx 
as  we  are  aware,  no  attention  has  been  given  as  yet  in  the  pufalid 
discussions  on  this  topic.  This  is  briefly  as  follows :  Are  the 
statesmen  of  England,  we  inquire,  prepared  to  vote  away  our  money 
to  those  who  are  the  sworn  servants  dlsk  foreign  master, — one  who 
regards  all  Protestants  as  heretics^  and,  as  such,  liable  to  severe 
pains  and  penalties,  by  his  laws,  which  he  will  execute,  as  he  Ao; 
idready  executed  them,  whenever  and  wheresoever  he  is  able  ? 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  remembered  by  some  of  our 
public  men,  that  aU  Roman  CathoUc  schoolmasters  are  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  Pope ;  by  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the  papal  interests,  as  well  as  to 
propagate  the  popish  doctrines,  in  preference  and  opposition  to  all 
other  considerations ;  and  that  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  teacher  in  any  Roman  Catholic  school,  or  to  mi  acadeinie 
degree  in  any  Roman  Catholic  college,  without  such  a 


'  Rom.  ill.  2.        *  Kev,  xxR,  18,  Gal,  L  9.   Dent.  ir.  2 ;  xH.  82.   ProY.  xx*  ft 
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tion*.     In  fact,  the  Pope  claims  universal  academic  and  scholastic 
mpremacy^  as  well  as  spiritual  and  temporal. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  our  Legislators 
and  electoral  Constituencies  this  question, — Whether  they^  who 
voluntarily  contract  an  obligation  of  allegiance  to  an  extra-national 
and  anti-national  power,  do  not,  ipso  facto^  disqualify  themselves 
jfirom  national  privileges,  and  do  not,  hy  their  own  act^  forfeit  all 
^itaioiil  to  national  endowments? 

We  content  ourselves,  at  present,  with  thus  having  briefly  spe- 
oified  what  appear  to  us  the  real  points  at  issue  in  the  quiestion 
BOW  pending  concerning  the  extension  of  national  grants  to  Bo- 
man  Catholic  schools.  When  the  subject  comes  to  oe  debated, — 
m  it  probably  wiU  in  a  very  short  time,_these  which  we  have  now 
itated  will,  we  believe,  be  the  grounds  on  whioh  it  will  be  argued ; 
ppd  dtber  we  greatly  mistake,  or  it  will,  then  be  found  that  this 
OQAtter,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  general  question  of  national 
education,  will  rise  to  an  importance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
main  subject  itself.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  forbear  express- 
11^  our  gratification  that  there  is  one  bond  of  union,  and  that  of 
die  most  sacred  character,  among  all  the  Christian  Protestcmts 
qf  Engla/nd^ — the  authorized  version  of  Holy  Scriptuee. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  a  doulle  bond ;  one  both  of  form  and  of  sub- 
■tance,  one  both  of  language  and  of  matter.  May  this  bond,  dear 
to  them  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  long  remain  unimpaired  ! 
Any  thing  which  weakens  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  great  public 
calamity.  To  it  we  look  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means,  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  merciful  Providence,  for  the  healing  of  our  unhappy 
^visions,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  unity  and  strength  as  a 
CRiureh,  and  of  our  peace  and  happiness  as  a  Nation. 

«  See  the  bull  of  Pope  Has  IV.  ^  In  Sacrosancta.''  ^<  F(»nna  profeflsioDis  fidei 
Ciatholicse  observanda  a  quibnscunque  promotis  et  promovendis  ad  aliquam  libera- 
limn  Artiiim  facultatem^  electisque  et  eligendis  ad  cathedras  lecturas  et  re^men 
iHibHconiiii  gymQasioram*"  —  Libri  Symbolici  £ccl.  Romano-Catholicse,  toI,  ii. 
^  817.     GoUiDg.  1838. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Begistf^mEpiscopatusAlerdonensis:  EcclesieCaik»' 
diralis  Aberdonensis  regesta  que  extant^  in  unum  coUeda.  2  vols. 
4to.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  Council  Register  of  the  Burgh  of  Ahrim^ 
1398—1570.     Aberdeen,  1844, 

3.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session^  Presbytery^  and 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,     Aberdeen,  1 846. 

4.  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie^  1631 — 1654. 
Aberdeen,  1843. 

In  noticing  the  amusing  memoirs  of  Father  Blackhal  ^  we  men* 
tioned  the  object  for  which  the  "  Spalding  Glub^  was  established^  . 
and  gave  some  account  of  its  operations. 

While  our  article  was  in  the  press,  the  "  Begistrum  Episcopatus 
Aberdonensis'^  made  its  appearance — ^the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant of  the  works  which  the  Club  has  yet  put  forth.  It  con- 
sists of  documents  relating  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen  in  the  times 
before  the  Beformation ;  the  first  volume  "  throwing  light  chiefly 
on  the  ancient  territorial  state  of  the  bishopric,  its  lands,  churches, 
and  revenues ;  while  the  second  illustrates  the  Church  law  of  Scot- 
land, the  particular  institutions  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  its 
cathedral  constitution  and  customs,  its  ritual  and  Church  service 
and  ceremonies,  the  interior  of  the  choir,  the  treasury,  and  chap- 
ter-house *.''' 

The  editor,  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  has  prefixed  a  veiy  learned  and 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  see  and  its  bishops ;  and  his 
task  has  been  altogether  most  carefully  executed,  although,  for  our 
own  part,  we  could  wish  that  his  ideas  of  an  editor^s  duty  were 
somewhat  less  severe,  and  must  suppose  the  bulk  of  the  Spalding 
associates  to  be  persons  of  rather  uncommon  acquirements,  if  they 
have  never  felt  the  want  of  any  historical  or  glossarial  expki^ 
nations '. 

»  Eng.  Rev.  No.  VII.  Art.  I.  »  Pref.  p.  Ixxxi. 

'  This  remark  applies  to  other  Spalding  books  also  ;  and  we  protest  altogether 
against  the  sort  of  index  which  the  Club  (following  the  example  of  some  Clarendon 
Press  editors)  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  forth.  An  index  of  names  only,  without 
Rny  mention  of  facts,  is  of  exceedingly  little  service. 
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The  printing  and  embellishments  of  the  "  Eegistrum"^  are  very 
remarkably  handsome  ;  and  it  appears  that,  although  the  volumes 
were  delivered  in  return  for  the  subscription  of  one  year,  the 
expense  of  producing  them  had  exceeded  the  income  of  two.  The 
feast  of  1845,  however,  did  not  draw  after  it  the  sad  natural 
consequence  of  a  fast  in  1846;  for  the  munificence  of  Lord  Elles- 
mere  supplied  the  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Registers  (No.  3) ;  and  a  miscellaneous  volume — chiefly  remark- 
able for  some  letters  of  Lord  Grange  *,  a  hypocritical  old  intriguer 
of  the  last  century — has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  eighteen 
gentlemen,  and  presented  to  their  brother- members. 

We  intend  to  draw  from  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  our 
article  some  illustrations  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  district 
to  which  they  refer ;  and,  before  entering  on  the  subject,  we  beg 
the  reader  to  observe  the  connexion  which  exists  between  them. 
The  Begistrvm  extends  from  the  eleventh  century  (the  documents 
of  which  date,  however,  are  very  suspicious)  to  the  Beformation, 
about  the  year  1560.  The  Burgh  Registers^  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  bear  a  large  share,  begin  in  1398,  and  end  ten 
years  later  than  the  Begistrum.  The  Ecclesiastical  Becords  (No.  3) 
take  up  the  story  from  the  establishment  of  presbytery  in  1562, 
and  end  in  1681 ;  while  the  Strathbogie  volume  illustrates  in 
more  minute  detail  the  state  of  the  country  during  a  remark* 
able  portion  of  this  last  period — the  years  from  1631  to  1654. 
The  four  works,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  present  a  view,  more 
pr  less  distinct,  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  from  very  early  times  to  within  a  few  years  of  the 
Bevolution. 

It  is  related  that  Machar,  an  Irish  disciple  of  St.  Golumba, 
received  episcopal  consecration,  and  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Grospel  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  His  master 
had  directed  him  '^  to  found  his  church  when  he  should  arrive  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  where  it  formed  by  its  windings  the  figure  of 

*  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  having  caused  his  "wife  to  be  transported  to  the 

lonote  isUind  of  St.  Hilda,  and  detained  Uiere  many  years.    And,  as  we  have  been 

led  to  mention  this  affair,  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  dissent 

frnn  a  remark  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Stuart,  that  ^  the  letters  now  printed  may  be  held 

eoncliisiyely  to  refute  the  supposition  that  the  affair  had  any  connexion  with  the 

political  intrigues  of  the  period."  (p.  ix.)    To  us  they  appear  strongly  to  confirm 

It.    For,  if  (as  the  letters  show)  the  lady's  habits  of  drunkenness  and  violence  were 

SQch  as,  in  the  opinion  of  her  own  friends,  to  justify  the  putting  her  under  some 

itstxminty  why,  instead  of  being  openly  placed  in  such  a  seclusion  as  all  parties  would 

We  agreed  to,  was  she  mysteriously  removed  to  St.  Hilda,  by  her  husband's  oon- 

tiivancey  and  through  the  agency  of  the  notorious  Lord  Lovat  I    We  can  only 

explain  it  by  assuming  the  truth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  story ^—^li^vtA.''  f&!AS&  3^v^^«), 

liave  thrown  oot  bin  to  tiiatshe  knew  as  much  as  would  cost  liOT^  Ot«x^^^  V\^\\^« 

(Hole  oa  BoBweU,  ed.  1836,  iv.  246.) 
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a  bishop's  crozier '/'  The  place  thus  mysierloufity  indicated  was 
found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don ;  and  Uiere  Maehar  established 
himself  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy. 

Saints  still  more  nebulous  are  mentioned  as  havinff  Kred  wiUiin 
the  diocese  in  earlier  times — Wolok,  Nachlan,  Eddran,  and 
others ;  while  St.  Maehar  himself  is  removed  by  Hector  Boeee; 
a  writer  as  lying  as  any  legend,  into  the  ninth  caitury'.  Tte 
more  authentic  Ohurch  history  of  Aberdeen  cannot  be  said  to 
begin  before  the  year  1125,  when  the  see  was  either  founded,  or 
tnmsferred  from  an  earlier  foundation,  by  King  David  I.^thlt 
^'  sore  saint  for  the  crown,^  as  one  of  his  descendants  termed  hk 
— the  most  munificent  patron  of  the  Scotti^  Ghurch. 

The  successors  of  St.  Nectan,  the  bishop  of  King  Davids 
time,  are  commemorated  in  order  by  Mr.  Innes.  The  most  etni^ 
nent  among  them  was  William  Elphinstone,  who  filled  the  see 
from  1484  to  1514.  He  was  Chancellor  of  ScoUand,  hiriily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  politics  of  his  age,  and  reoeatedly  em^oyed  in 
important  missions  to  foreign  countries ;  while  as  a  Ghurdmuui 
he  is  memorable  for  having  founded  the  University  of  Abcffdeea, 
for  having  built  the  centnd  tower  of  his  cathedral,  for  having 
revised  the  Breviary'  and  superintended  its  publication,  and  for 
faavinir  carried  through  a  wise  and  effective  reformation  of  his 
Churcli.  ^ 

But,  in  truth,  althou^  the  volumes  of  the  **  Begistmm^  are 
the  most  elaborate  and  imposing  of  the  Spalding  publications, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  to  ordmaiy  tastes. 
The  antiquary  may  luxuriate  in  their  copies  of  charters,  leases, 
and  endowments,  their  lists  of  church  furniture,  books,  [date,  tod 
jewels,  their  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  cathedral,  its  pre- 
bendaries, chaplains,  and  all  its  other  officers ;  and  one  who,  like 
ourselves,  has  no  pretensions  to  the  antiquarian  charactw,  nisy 
find  much  in  the  details  to  engage  his  attention,  and  may,  in  par- 
ticular, read  with  interest  the  canons  of  the  Scottish  Ohurch  in 
the  thirteenth  century, — the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Innes  is  disposed 
to  refer  to  a  gradual  accumulation  of  rules  and  usages,  rather 
than  to  the  enactment  of  any  particular  council*.  We  appre- 
hend, however^  that  all  but  tb9  professed  disei^eB  of  Dryasdust  wiU 

*  Ref^str.  i.  Prrf.  p.  x.    The  eeolesiologists  tnlglit  |Msriitips  rebuke  Mr.  limeB  ^ 
eonfonndtng  an  archbish^'s  crofswr  with  a  bbhcm^s  crook, 

•  "  Ck>lleetioiiB  ftr  ftie  History  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff/'  presented  to  the  Spalding 
Qub  b^  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  1843,  pp.  128—138. 

'  Of  the  Brewarium  Aherdonenae  we  believe  that  no  complete  copy  now  ev^ 
but  that  the  fmgments  afford  the  means  of  making  a  complete  transeriptk  It  v^ 
as  we  have  akeady  mentioned,  on  the  list  of  books  to  be  pttbliihed  by  the  Spftlding 
Ciub. 

•  Registr.  i.  pp.  bix\\.,  WwfW.    T!Vi^  ««i\Qtt&  Nv«t^\Rfi9eR«i  "nncfiKil^Wil^^ 
^oncUia,  from  one  of  the  MSS.  \v\i\ch.  cou\a^3a.^iA  wv^aaiJa  Wl  WB«^a»!^^ 
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dgree  with  us  in  preferring  the  human  life  of  the  Burgh  Registers 
mid  the  later  Ecclesiastical  Records,  to  the  more  dignified  and 
solemn  documents  of  the  Begistrum. 

The  Burgh  Registers,  as  we  have  already  intimated^  agree  in 
date  with  the  Begiitmm  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half;  and 
while  the  one  collection  relates  mainly  to  the  cathedriJ,  situated 
In  02i  Aberdeen,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  the  other  has  for 
ite  subjeot  the  concerns  oiNew  Aberdeen,  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing town  on  the  river  Dee,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  as  to 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  which  we  are  told  by  Mr*  Innes, 
that  ^^  long  before  Edinburgh  had  acquired  the  precedency  of  a 
eapital,  or  even  the  first  place  among  tne  Four  Burghs  of  South* 
am  Scotland^-while  Glasgow  was  yet  an  insignificant  dependent 
on  its  bishop*^ Aberdeen  had  taken  its  place  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent royal  burgh,  and  a  port  of  extensive  foreign  trade '/^ 

We  probably  owe  to  the  taste  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
circumstance  that  the  extracts  from  tihe  records  of  a  civic  body 
fdate  in  so  large  a  measure  to  ecclesiastical  subjects,  Certain  it 
is,  that  while  much  light  is  thrown  by  them  on  other  a&irs,  those 
of  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be  their  principal  theme.  And,  if 
ire  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  Church  matters  fill  so  large  a 
space  in  the  story  of  the  Aberdeen  corporation,  we  must  be  no 
lees  struck  with  the  very  great  concern  which  the  ooq)omtion 
ti^ces  in  the  management  of  the  Church, 

Hem  Aberdeen  was  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Nicolas ;  and  it 
poflseflsed  a  church,  called  by  his  name,  which  was  confessedly 
^*  the  finest  parish  church  ih  Scotland^^^  The  nave  was,  we 
believe,  taken  down  in  the  last  century,  and  a  building  by  the 
wdi'known  architect  Gibbs  (a  native  of  Aberdeen)  was  erected 
on  its  ute.  The  choir  was  demolished  within  the  last  few  years, 
fat  DO  better  reason,  it  is  said,  than  the  fancy  of  a  popular 
{NKAcfaer  (who  has  since  joined  the  "  Free*'  Secession),  that  a 
place  of  worship  built  under  his  own  direction  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  edification  of  his  flock.  The  cross  portion. of  ibe 
SDcient  church  is  all  that  now  remains* 

The  building  of  the  choir  thus  wantonly  destroved,  and  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  whole  fabric,  are  the  subjects  of 
many  entries  in  the  Bur^  Blister.  Dues  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  and  on  exports  are  assigned  in  aid  of  the  build* 
ing.  Fines  imposed  for  various  offences  are  disposed  of  towards 
tiie  same  purpose.     In  1477  ^^  all  fees  of  alderman',  bailies,  dean 

9  Pref.  to  Gordon's  "  Description  of  Both  Towns  of  Aberdeen,"  1842,  p.  viii. 
1  Gordon's  Description,  14.    Collections,  205. 

s  Tlie  chief  magistxnte  wm  in  tfaoM  days  to  styled.    The  Utie  t)f  prcmtft  was 
afterwards  substituted. 
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of  guild,*  abbot,  and  prior  of  this  burgh  ^  with  the  common  good, 
and  all  other  profits  that  may  be  gotten,  for  seven  years  to  come, 
and  mair  gifit  needs^'*  are  allotted  to  the  "  bigging  of  the  choir;" 
and  we  find  freauent  mention  of  other  gifts.  Bents  of  fisheries 
and  other  portions  of  the  public  income;  voluntary  ofierings, 
chiefly  in  kind,  collected  under  municipal  authority ;  presents  of 
plate  and  various  omament<s, — ^appear  to  have  been  contributed 
with  a  truly  exemplary  liberality,  in  the  feeling  that  the  house  of 
God  ought  to  exhibit  a  character  answerable  to  the  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  Aberdeen  did  not 
thus  bestow  their  substance  on  the  Church  without  receiving  a 
considerable  return  in  the  shape  of  patronage  and  control.     We 
find  them  acting  with  an  exercise  of  power  vastly  more  extensire 
and  more  absolute  than  that  of  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbs,  in  Wal- 
brook,  or  that  of  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  in  the  parish  cele- 
brated by  Miss  Austen.     Imagine  a  modem  corporation  appoint- 
ing all  the  clergy,  choristers,  and  other  functionaries  of  a  great 
Church,  assigning  the  portions  of  the  service  which  each  should 
perform,  directing  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
'^  correcking'"  and  depriving  them  for  negligence  or  insufficiency, 
sentencing  offenders  to  do  penance  in  the  cnurch,  and  prescribing 
the  manner  of  it,  administering  the  money  received  by  way  of 
offerings,  fixing  the  fees  to  be  taken  for  the  various  ofiices,  hold- 
ing visitations  of  the  church,  inspecting  its  furniture,   ^pro- 
priating  to  public  purposes  the  money  due  to  it,  and  disposing  at 
pleasure  of  its  materials !     Yet  all  these  things,  and  many  others 
of  a  like  kind,  were  done  by  the  alderman  of  Aberdeen  and  his 
brethren  throughout  the  period  from   the  beginning   of  these 
Records  to  the  Reformation.     They  appear  to  have  combined  the 
functions  of  churchwardens,  vestry  meeting.  Doctors'*  Commons, 
rural  dean,  and  archdeacon,  with  a  large  portion  of  those  which 
we  are   accustomed  to  regard  as  especially  belonging  to  the 
bishop. 

Their  relations  with  their  neighbours  the  bishops  appear  to 
have  been  in  general  friendly.  On  the  few  occasions  when  "  my 
lord  of  Aberdeen  ^^  appears  in  these  pages,  the  mention  of  him  is 
commonly  respectful.  Bishop  Dunbar,  in  particular,  is  celebrated 
and  thanked  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  for  having  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Dee — the  river  of  New  Aberdeen — "  at  his  ain 
great,  high,  exorbitand,  and  sumptuiss  expenses*.''''  The  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  two  powers  do  not  appear  to  have  clashed  ;  most  pro- 

'  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  these  dignitaxnes  were. 
*  Burgh  Reg.  1\6,  \\1.  \^1. 
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bably  because  the  bishops  were  careful  not  to  assert  any  claims 
to  which  the  alderman  and  bailies  would  have  objected.  The 
only  instance  of  a  quarrel  which  we  have  noticed  was  in  1481, 
when  a  bishop-elect  "  shewed  him  unkindly '^  in  refusing  to  con- 
tinue the  gift  of  certain  monies  which  his  predecessor  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  devoting  to  the  choir  of  St.  Nicolas ;  whereupon  the 
town-council  put  him  under  a  sort  of  ban,  by  ordering  that  the 
inhabitants  should  ^^  mak  na  firmas  [sic]  to  the  said  Bobert  elect, 
nor  yet  to  nane  of  his  factors  on  his  behalf*.'' 

A  curious  notice  of  communication  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  is  recorded  under  the  date  of  1530,  when  my 
lord  of  Aberdeen's  bailie 

^askit  license  at  William  Rolland,  ane  of  the  bailzies  of  this  burgb, 
fco  bang  ane  theif  quhilk  was  convickit  in  my  lord  of  Aberdeen's  court ; 
qabilk  license  the  said  William  Rolland  grantit,  protestand  that  it  suld 
Docbt  hurt  the  town's  privileges  in  na  sort  ^" 

In  1546  there  is  mention  of  a  case  involving  the  question  which 
led  to  Becket's  troubles — whether  clerks  committing  outrages 
against  the  public  peace  should  be  subject  to  secular  tribunes ; 
but  the  magistrates  appear  to  have  overruled  the  protests  of  the 
cdbrits,  and  there  was  no  Becket  to  oppose  them. 

It  is  not  until  1603,  in  the  days  of  the  titular  Protestant 
bbhops ',  that  a  man  is  found  to  have  defied  a  reproving  bailie,  by 
declaring  '^  that  the  said  bailie  ought  not  to  speak  to  him  nor 
Eidmonisn  him,  but  only  the  bishop  ^ ;"  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  individual  was  dealt  with,  must  have  discouraged  further 
attempts  to  refuse  any  moral  or  spiritual  correction,  which  the 
civic  dignitaries  might  be  pleased  to  administer. 

It  is  due  to  the  magistrates  of  the  earlier  days  to  state,  that  if 
fliey  exercised  somewhat  more  than  a  proper  degree  of  superin- 
tendence over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  appear  on  the  whole  to 
have  managed  them  well.  The  building  of  the  choir  was  carried 
on  with  spirit..    The  repairs  and  sustentation  of  the  church  were 

'  Borgfa  Reg.  411. 

*  Ibid.  446.  A  charter  in  the  Registrum,  i.  312,  shows  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  New  Aberdeen  boasted  at  least  two  hangmen,  as  a  piece  of  land  is  described 
M  lying  *'  inter  terram  Thome  Gra  camificis,"  on  the  west ;  and  ^  terram  Alex- 
aodri  Scherar  camificis,"  on  the  east. 

'  These,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  were  styled  Ttdcfum — s  word  which  is 
*ud  to  mean  a  staffed  figure  of  a  cow,  set  up  to  minister  a  delusive  consoUition  to 
orphan  calyes.  Mr.  Carlyle,in  his  '*  Cromwell,"  has  thrown  away  much  merriment 
^  applying  the  term  to  the  bishops  consecrated  in  the  rei^s  of  James  I.  and 
CWles  I. ;  whereas  the  want  of  consecration  was  the  very  thmg  which  gave  point 
^  it,  as  applied  to  the  bishops  in  the  interval  betweea  the  Reformation  and 
1610.       ^^  ^ 

*  £oeI.  Bee.  24, 25. 
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handaomely  pioyided  for.  And,  while  in  one  plaee  it  is  oom^ 
plained  aa  to  the  cathedral  that  the  prebendarioB  omitted  to  pty 
the  stipends  of  the  chaplains,  and  that  these,  in  consequenoe^ 
deserted  the  service ',  the  *'  Schir  Jhons^^  and  ^^  Schir  Androws^ 
of  St.  Nicolas^  Ohuroh  were  regularly  paid  by  their  lay  patrons, 
mere  kept  to  the  due  dischar^  of  thdr  functions,  were  removed 
from  them  in  case  of  insufficiency,  and  were  kindly  and  conside- 
rately pensioned  off  in  age. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  town-council  was  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  penances  to  be  performed  in  the  church ;  and  the  notices 
of  some  of  these  are  among  the  most  curious  things  in  the  voloou 
of  Burgh  Registers. 

One  of  the  first  entries  of  this  kind  relates  to  the  penance  of 
Davy  Patrikson,  in  1463,  for  an  offence  which  must  doabtleffi 
have  seemed  especially  enormous  to  the  tribunal  by  which  he  waB 
sentenced — nothing  less  than  "rebellion  done  by  him  to  the 
alderman  ^"^  The  delinquent  was,  first,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
day, 

**  And  thereafter,  on  the  Sunday  next  to  oome,  the  said  Davy  saU 
come  barefoot,  with  his  gown  looser  and  a  candle  of  a  pound  of  wax  U 
his  hand,  to  St.  Nicolas  kirk  in  the  time  of  the  high  mease,  and  o£&r 
that  candle  there  to  the  altar,  and  ask  the  alderman  and  his  counsel  for- 
giveness for  the  love  of  God,  and  never  to  do  sic  thing  again ;  and  syne 
[then]  thereafter  the  said  Davy,  fra  that  day  forth,  s^  give  weekly  for 
the  haill  year,  a  pint  of  wine  to  the  kirk  for.  his  said  rebellion." 

We  may  next  notice  the  penance  of  Christian  Liibume,  in 
1490',  for  disturbing  the  nightly  slumbers  of  a  clergymafl) 
''  openly  glammerand  him,^^  and  telling  him  that  she  woula  e^ 
his  banishment  from  the  town—*'  whilk,'^  says  the  record,  **  the 
said  Schir  Jhon  would  not  have  sustained  for  a  hundred  crowns* 
The  virago  is  sentenced  to  ask  pardon  of  Sir  John  in  the  presence 
of  the  council,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  to  put  an  oaring  of 
a  pound  of  wax  into  his  hand  at  the  time  of  high  mass. 

In  1496,  we  meet  with  a  variety  which  is  often  repeated. 
William  Bdity,  in  expiation  of  an  offence  against  Thomas  Wans, 
is  condenmed  to 

"  Offer  and  present  his  crag  [neck]  to  the  goyf  [pillory,  we  suppose], 
and  his  knlle  in  hit  hand,  there  to  stand,  at  the  will  of  theaaid  Thomas; 
and  the  said  William  sail  oome  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of  high  meste,  in 
linen  clothes,  bare  leg,  foot,  and  head,  with  ane  loose  gown,  andj 
candle  of  ane  pound  of  wax  In  bis  hand,  and  his  drawn  knife  in  ^ 
tother  hand,  offering  the  oandle  to  holy  kirk,  and  the  knife  to  the  faid 

*  Registr.  iL  68,  k.D.  1440.  »  P.  24.  *  P.  4fi. 
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nibnmii  in  token  of  Tepentance  of  the  said  offenooi  asking  the  said 
nbomas  and  his  friends  on  his  knees  forgiveness ;  and  attour  [more-* 
>rer]  the  said  William  sail  pay  half  ane  stane  of  wax  to  the  Holy 
Blood  light,"  &c.' 

A  tailor,  by  name  John  Pill,  was  very  disorderly  on  the  occa- 
wm  of  the  Candlemas  procession  in  1528,  refusing  to  keep  to  the 
llace  appointed  for  his  craft,  abusing  a  bailie  who  remonstrated 
kHik  him,  and  mocking  '^  the  merchants  of  the  said  good  town, 
sailing  them  CoJHs  [whatever  that  may  mean],  and  bidding  of 
ibemk  to  tak  the  salt  pork  and  herbs  in  their  hands  ^' — as  a  symbol 
if  t^ir  commerce,  we  presume.  The  refractory  needleman  is 
lentenced  to  do  penance  in  church  after  the  usual  form,  with  the 
snsign  of  his  craft  (which  he  had  refused  to  wear  on  Candlemas- 
lij), — "ahe  pair  of  patent  [i.e.  open]  shears^' — displayed  on 
rib  breast  ^ 

In  1539,  Margaret  Porter  was  convicted  of  grossly  defaming  a 
Harried  woman,  as  having  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a  friar.  By 
wxy  of  penance,  she  was  ordered  to  appear  at  high  mass, 

**  Clad  in  linen  clothes,  with  ane  torch  burning  in  her  hand  of  three 
pounds  of  wax,  bare  leg,  and  there,  afore  the  pulpit,  and  the  provost 
kiid  good  men  of  the  town,  revoke  her  words,  and  confess  them  very 
Bdse  and  untrue,  and  said  but  of  malice  and  in  ire  ;  and  to  sit  down 
OH  lier  knees,  and  ask  the  said  Jonat  forgiveness,  and  request  the  good 
Itt'en  of  the'town  to  cause  the  said  Jonat  to  forgive  her*/' 

The  order  to  request  the  intercession  of  the  notables  is  gene- 
peally  a  feature  in  the  sentences  about  this  time. 

In  1555,  one  married  pair  assaulted  and  hurt  another.  The 
merits  were  condemned  to  be  fined,  and  '^  to  pay  the  barbour 
Km:  mending  and  curing  of  the  wounds  ;''^  and,  moreover,  to  do 
public  penance  with  the  usual  circumstances  "• 

Acts  of  violence  and  sins  of  the  tongue  were  the  two  great 
fafausses  of  offences  which  the  magistrates  visited  with  penance ; 
tlie  latter — slander,  scolding,  foul  abuse^  and  the  like, — being  gene* 
mlly  cotnmitted  by  delinquents  of  the  gentler  Itox ;  which  we  must 
add,  also  bore  no  small  share  in  the  charges  of  assault  and  other 
rougher  outbreaks.  Whether  the  transgressions  of  a  different 
kind,  which  are  the  main  subjects  of  censure  in  the  Kirk-session 
and  Strathbogie  Becords,  were  allowed  in  earlier  days  to  pass 
without  pubhc  punishment — or  whether  they  were  investigated 
and  punished  by  some  other  court — we  have  no  time  at  present 
to  inquire.  But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  misde- 
meanors punished  by  the  magistrates^  were  such  as  properly  fell 

*  P.  59.  This  is  repeated  in  the  Appendix^  p.  417,  ^ith  the  date  of  1489.  There 
would  fleem  to  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 

*  P.  445.  «  P.  160.  *  ^  ,*iWI> 
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within  their  cognizance ;  the  only  strange  thin^  is,  that  the  civic 
tribunal  undertook  to  visit  them  with  ecdesiastical  punish- 
ments. 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  a  similar  kind  even  after  the 
Beformation.  Thus,  in  1562,  Margaret  Forbes  having  been  con- 
victed of  '^  stroubling,  striking,  and  blood-drawing  of  Elizabeth 
Wood,'^  is  ordered  by  the  council  to  pay  2fo.  8rf.  of  Scotch  moDey 
as  damages,  to  pay  the  ^'  harbour''*  for  his  attendance,  and  furth^, 
^'  to  appear  on  Sunday  that  next  comes,  [not  at  high  mass,  but] 
immediately  after  the  preaching,  within  the  parish  kirk,  and  there, 
in  presence  of  the  congregation,  ask  God  and  the  party  offended 
forgiveness,  with  a  contrite  and  penitent  mind 


7  ^ 


The  Reformation  was  carried  through  at  Aberdeen  with  but 
little  of  the  turbulence  which,  for  the  most  part,  marked  its 
course  in  Scotland.     There  are  in  the  various  records  before  us, 
several  entries  which  give  token  of  an  approaching  change.    In 
1525,  we  find  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  sherifis  of  Aberdeen', 
directing  them  to  enforce  an  act  which  had  just  been  passed  in 
parliament,  for  suppressing  the  errors  of  '^  that  heretic  Lather 
and  his  disciples,''  by  seizing  all  such  books  of  theira  as  might  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  any  person,  and  preventing  the  importation 
of  similar  works  from  the  continent.     In  1543,  provision  is  made 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  lodging  and  maintenance  of  two 
preaching  friars,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  town  by  the  governor, 
Arran,  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Stuart  thinks,  of  advancing  the 
new  opinions,  to  which  the  governor  was  at  that  time  favourable'. 
The  following  year,  a  number  of  persons  were  convicted  of  an 
injury  to  the  black  friars.     The  nature  of  this  is  not  specified, 
but  we  may  pretty  safely  suppose  it  to  have  been  some  outrage 
encouraged  by  the  general  movement  against  the  existing  religious 
system  ;  and  shortly  after,  there  is  notice  of  an  investigation  as 
to  the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  hanging  an  image  of  St. 
Francis  ^ 

We  next  meet  with  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  champion  who  must 
have  had  enough  to  do  in  the  discharge  of  his  office : — 

**  On  the  9th  of  July,  1547,"  writes  Mr.  Innes,  "  the  bishop  and 
chapter  admitted  Master  John  Watson  as  a  preaching  canon,  though 
without  prebend,  in  a  remarkable  deed  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  scarcity  of  labourers — the  spread  of  heresy  and  here- 
tics, and  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  food  of  the  Word  of  God,  to 
their  confusion  and  the  safety  of  the  Christian  people — the  insuflBciency 
of  the  bishop  to  preach  in  all  the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  and  the  neces- 

'  P.  352.  «  Burg\v^e^.  \\Q.  •  Ibid.  189.  xxix. 
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sity  of  supplying  hisf  place  with  men  fit  for  preaching  the  Word  of  God, 
hearing  confessions,  enjoining  penance,  and  all  else  that  pertains  to  the 
safety  of  souls.  The  new  canon  was  hound  to  give  two  lectures  in 
theology  weekly,  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  preach  once  a  month  to  the 
people ;  and  once  every  year  to  visit  and  preach  in  each  of  the  common 
churches  of  the  chapter  '•" 

Eleven  years  later,  the  movement  had  advanced  much  further. 
Mr.  Innes  has  printed,  in  his  preface  to  the  Begistrum,  a  very 
curious  paper, — ^the  counsel  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  '^  for  reformation  to  be  made, 
and  stanching  of  heresies  puUulant  within  the  diocie'.**^  The  first 
article  urges,  '^  that  my  lord  of  Aberdeen  cause  the  kirkmen 
within  his  lordship^s  diocie  to  reform  themselves  in  all  their  sclan- 
derous  manner  of  living,  and  to  remove  their  open  concubines,  as 
well  great  as  small  ;''^  and  this  is  followed  by  recommendations  of 
a  general  system  of  preaching,  of  enforcement  of  residence,  of  in- 
quisition as  to  heretics,  of  requiring  the  secular  aid  of  the  Churches 
tenants  in  defence  of  the  faith,  of  commissions  of  inquiry  into 
cmtrages  committed  in  various  places  against  churches  and 
images.  My  lord  of  Aberdeen  himself — Bishop  William  Gordon — - 
was  not  one  whose  personal  character  could  lend  any  strength  to 
the  cause  with  which  he  was  connected ;  and  this  the  dean  and  chap« 
ter  very  plainly  intimate  to  him  in  the  conclusion  of  their  advice. 
They  state  that  all  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  "  promise  faithful 
obedience  to  the  prelates,  so  that  they  will  mend  their  own  lives 
and  their  inferiors,  conform  to  the  law  of  God  and  holy  kirk;**^ 
and  therefore  they  exhort  the  bishop, 

•*  For  the  honour  of  God,  relief  of  his  own  conscience,  and  weal  of  his 
lordship's  diocie,  avoiding  of  great  slander,*'  to  **  be  so  gude  as  to  show 
gnde  and  edificative  example,  and  specially  in  removing  and  discharging 
himself  of  company  of  the  gentlewoman  by  whom  he  is  greatly  slandered ; 
without  the  quhilk  be  done,  divers  that  are  partinars  says  they  cannot 
accept  counsel  and  correction  of  him  quhilk  will  not  correct  himself. 
And  in  like  manner,  not  to  he  familiar  with  them  that  are  suspect  con- 
tnurious  to  the  kirk,  and  of  the  new  law,  and  that  his  lordship  avoid  the 
same ;  that  when  his  lordship  please  to  vesey  the  fields,  to  repose  him- 
self, he  choose  such  company  as  efieiris  [belongs]  to  his  own  estate ; 
and  cause  his  lordship's  servants  to  reform  themselves,  because,  next 
himself,  it  seems  him  to  begin  at  his  own  household." 

Bishop  Gordon  did  not  die  until  the  year  1677,  when  he  left 
behind  tiim  a  character  which  is  thus  summed  up  by  Spottisr 
woode: — 

**  Some  hopes  he  gave  at  first  of  a  virtuous  man,  but  afterwards 

.   »  Registr.  Pref.  lix.    The  document  itself  is  printed  in  vol.  U.  ^^  311* 
»  Pp.  ixi—lxr. 


hftve  been  &  plurality  of  Jupltere  and  Heroalesee ;  iuth 
u  reason  to  believe  that  there  losrt  two  contempo 
Wielift,  both  do<rt43rB  of  divinity  «ad  members  of  the 
Tonity ;  although  there  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  la 
two  Alexiinder  Gunninghama,  both  literary  Scotch 
travelling  tutors,  both  at  once  refddent  at  the  Hague 
quainted  with  the  same  public  men,  and  posBeasing  e 
and  accompliBhrnents  in  common ;  although  there  are 
two  William  Palmers,  both  clergymen  of  Oxford,  an( 
the  world  as  theological  writere — the  idea  of  two  W: 
dons,  Buoceeeively  bishops  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  middle 
teenth  century,  appears  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

On  the  1 6tii  of  June,  1S59,  the  chaplains  of  St.  Nit 
sented  to  the  town-council  the  disorderly  proceedings 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  who  were  destroying 
religious  houses,  "  and  the  ornaments  and  policie  of  i 
antithey  prayed,  that  "  until  the  said  uproar  and  tumu 
to  tranquillity,*'  the  plate  and  most  precious  omatm 
church  might  be  committed  to  safe  keeping.  Four  cil 
diosen  ia  consequence,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  tl 
property'. 

About  the  same  time,  we  meet  with  various  order 
chaplains  should  be  supported  in  distraining  for  mot 
them.  We  may  suppose  that  the  movements  then  i 
encouraged  their  debtors  to  withhold  these  dues ;  but 
trates  were  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  cli 

On  the  29th  of  December.  1669,  the  orovost  called  tl 
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Mu*ed  wh^^in  any  red  letter  was  to  be  seen'/^  and  did  much 
Aeap  damage  in  Old  Aberdeen,  whence  they  were  at  length  driven 
y  by  some  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  great  church 
W  New  Aberdeen  was  saved  from  their  fury  by  the  zeal  of  the 
liabitanta ;  but  on  the  4th  of  January  they  reduced  some  reli- 
ipsiiui  houses  to  ruins'. 

>A  question  then  arose  in  the  council  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
■m^  property.  It  was  agreed  that  it  s^uld  be  appropriated  to 
pUio  purposes ;  but  a  strong  protest  was  afterwards  entered  by 
fg$  provost,  Thomas  Menzies,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  day  of 
HI  mscusi|ion\ 

JOn  the  11th  of  March,  1659  (i.e.  1560),  it  was  agreed  that 
j|l  town  should  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  party  of  '^  the  Gongr&« 
||fion  ;'*^  one  member  of  the  council,  Gilbert  CoUison,  alone  pro- 
pping*- 
,In  September,  1560,  there  is  an  entry  of  an  oath  to  be  taken 

'  ihe  chief  magistrate,  which  shows  by  its  terms  that  the  Befor- 
'  in  was  then  established.     In  December,  the  ornaments  and 
i  of  the  church  were  delivered  up  by  the  persons  in  whose 
>ing  they  had  been ;  and  in  January,  1561,  they  were  sold  by 
iion.     The  price  was  applied  to  the  Improvement  of  the  har- 
r  and  other  public  works;  and  on  this  occasion  the  sturdy 
lison,  with  one  of  the  Menzies  family,  again  protested'. 
FThe  settlement  of  the  Beformed  kirk  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
of  our  own  Church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  supply  of 
ms  qualified  to  preach  was  very  insufficient.     One  '^  minis- 
r,^  therefore,  was  usually  appointed  over  several  parishes,  with 
'  reader  ^^  under  him  in  each,  who  read  the  common  prayers  and 
riptures,  and  catechized  the  children  \    The  service-book  used 

I- 

^  Gordon's  Description,  22. 

P*  We  have  been  much  puzzled  to  make  out  the  order  of  events  in  this  pUce. 

isiorianB  in  general  (e,  g,  Bp.  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  ed.  1844,)  represent  the  attack 

IV  the  cathednJ  as  having  taken  place  on  Dee.  29, 1569,  and  the  demolition  of  the 

IpiMltteries  on  the  4th  of  January  following  ;  hut  in  the  Burgh  Bacorda  we  find 

■  destruction    of  the  monasteries  placed  first,  in  January,  1569,  almost   a 

^  before  the  provost  announces    the    expected  attack  on  the  town.     After 

te  best  consideration  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter,  we  are 

l^ned  to  think  that  the  transcriber  of  the  extracts  must  have  misplaced  those 

vongfaig  to  the  months  from  January  to  March,  1659,  and  that  these  really  belong 

'  the  year  which  we  should  call  1560.     (The  beginning  of  the  year  was  altered 

1^  Didy-day  to  January  1,  in  Scotland,  a.d.  16^.     mcolas,  Chronology,  p.  43.) 

«e  course  of  the  events  in  general  agrees  with  this  supposition ;  and  ft  is  par- 

^^tlariy  confirmed  by  the  entries  as  to  the  suecesslTe  transfers  of  the  church 

K^aments. 

^  Menzies  himself  conformed  to  the  Reformation ;  but  bis  fatnlly  adhered  to 

^  Koman  communion  until  the  death  of  the  last  representative  in  1843.    Burgh 

^cords,  p.  xxxi. 

*  Bttfgh  Rmt.  322.  '  Ibid.  326, 829. 
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at  this  time  was  the  second  Litursr  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Adam 
Heriot  was  appointed  minister  of  New  Aberdeen,  and  John  Leslk, 
reader. 

But  there  are  still  curious  traces  of  a  connexion  with  tbe 
eai'lier  state  of  things.  The  chaplains  are  backed  in  exactii^ 
their  rents  in  1 563 ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  has  noted  a  remarkable 
fact,  of  so  late  a  date  as  1577.  Sir  John  Gollison  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Walter  CoIIen ; 
^'  and  he,  though  a  zealous  reformer,  and  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
charge  in  the  Reformed  kirk,  takes  collation  to  the  vicarage  from 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  proscribed  Church.  *•  Thereaflker, 
my  lord  of  Aberdeen  gave  the  said  Walter  collation  by  ane  ring 
on  his  finger.' "  "  The  bishop,**"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  Reformation,  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  the 
exercise  of  all  his  temporal  powers,  and  occasionally  also  of  his 
spiritual  functions  ^.'"^ 

Some  of  the  dispossessed  members  of  religious  orders  sought  a 
refuge  in  foreign  countries  * ;  others  of  them,  and  of  the  secular 
clergy,  appear  to  have  remained  unmolested  at  Aberdeen,  pro- 
bably conforming  to  the  new  order  of  things,  although  unable  to 
take  a  part  in  spiritual*  duties.  In  1565,  Sir  John  Walker  is 
appointed  bell-ringer;  and  in  the  following  year,  iStV  John  Wri^t 
receives  the  charge  of  the  beacon-light  on  St.  Ninian's  chapel; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  these  inferior  posts  were  conferred  on 
them  by  way  of  providing  them  with  a  livelihood.  So,  in  1568, 
the  claim  of  an  old  ex-carmelite  to  maintenance  is  recognized  by  an 
order,  that  he  shall  receive  board  "  day  about '"  from  the  "  maist 
honest  men  of  the  burgh  ^""  until  other  provision  be  found  for 
him.  Gullen,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Aberdeen,  mentions  the  deaths 
of  one  who  had  been  "  some  time  a  white  friar,  and  [^terwards] 
servant  to  Thomas  Menzies,  provost ',''  and  of  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  suppressed  orders. 

The  opening  of  the  Kirk-session  Book  is  solemn  and  imposing'. 
The  congregation  is  constituted  in  November,  1562,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister,  elders,  and  deacons ;  and  these  begin  by 
setting  forth  a  code  of  orders  and  regulations  for  purity  of  faith 

readers  of  the  diocese  in  1567*  Each  of  the  former  has  generally  three  or  foor 
parishes. 

*  Pref.  to  Spald.  Miscellany,  iL  p.  xxv. 
«  Collections,  201. 

7  Burgh  Reg.  354,    Honest,  in  these  documents,  has  the  meaning  of  tubttantid; 
its  opposite  is  sober, 
^  Spald.  Misc.  ii.  43. 

•  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  of  the  three  bodies  whose  registers  have  contri- 
buted to  the  volume  of  Ecclesiastical  Records,  the  Hrk  session  is  parochial ;  the 

presbytery  is  an  association  of  parishes,  somewblat  like  our  deanery;  while  the  ^(A 
Aiiswers  to  a  diocese^    The  eldex&\np  »xid  doAAcn^vg  ^^a»  \k^  <^^<iqgu 
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and  maimers,  founded,  as  they  profess,  on  the  Decalogue.  They 
denounce  idolaters,  and  all  who  favour  such.  Swearers  are  to  be 
fined  or  pilloried,  according  to  their  degree.  Blasphemers  are  to 
be  thrice  set  in  the  stocks,  with  a  paper  crown  expressing  their 
offence,  and,  if  incorrigible,  are  to  be  banished.  The  Lord's  day 
is  to  be  strictly  observed.  Slander,  foul  language,  and  all  sorts  of 
imcleanness  are  to  be  severely  punished.  Adulterers  are  to  be 
carted  and  banished — the  session  regretting  that  it  cannot  inflict 
on  them  the  Mosaic  punishment  of  death,  ^^for  that  the  princes 
Iiave  hot  received  the  law  of  God  in  that  part."  Obedience  to 
Inilies  is  deduced  from  the  fifth  commandment ;  and  the  eighth 
is  the  warrant  for  an  ordinance  against  vagrants  \ 

In  1568  the  kirk  session  made  a  resolution  that  the  members 
should  not  divulge  such  matters  as  might  come  before  them  '• 
But  the  whole  tone  of  the  records  indicates  any  thing  but  a  close 
and  secret  tribunal.  The  session  met  weekly  in  the  chapter- 
house of  St.  Nicolas,  and  it  became  at  once  the  holy  inquisition 
and  the  mart  for  scandal  of  Aberdeen.  A  curious  variety  of 
matters  came  under  its  cognizance.  Very  often  its  proceedings 
remind  us  of  a  police-court  rather  than  of  any  other  modern  thing; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  evidence  goes  far  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  modem  police-reporter,  veiling  with  expanded  note- 
book his  downcast  and  blushing  countenance,  pronounces  ^'  the 
details  totally  unfit  for  publication.''^ 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  rendered  many  things  cri- 
minal which  before  ;9(ere  highly  meritorious ;  and,  although  the 
dogmas  of  the  R^ormation  were  pretty  generally  accepted  or 
allowed,  it  was  found  that  the  practices  of  the  earlier  times  were 
not  to  be  at  once  rooted  out.  Many  persons — not^  perhaps,  the 
most  religious — still  clung  to  the  celebration  of  abolished  holi- 
days ;  and  the  suppression  of  certain  pageants,  which  had  before 
been  celebrated  with  ^reat  pomp  for  the  honour  of  the  town  and 
the  edification  of  the  mhabitants,  excited  a  spirit  on  the  part  of 
Young  Aberdeen  which  would  have  intensely  delighted  the  heart 
of  Lord  John  Manners. 

These  pageants,  indeed,  were  in  the  earlier  time  no  unimportant 
matters.  Thus,  in  the  Burgh  Records  we  meet  with  frequent 
orders  by  the  magistrates  for  the  celebration  of  Candlemas-day 
by  the  various  crafts  of  the  town.  Their  places  in  the  procession 
are  appointed,  and  it  is  settled  what  personages  each  craft  shall 
fiimisn  for  the  mystery  performed  on  the  occasion.  The  weavers 
and  fullers  were  to  contribute  Symeon;  the  smiths,  the  three 
Eangs  of  Cologne ;  the  dyers,  the  Emperor ;  the  masons,  the  three 

^  Ecd.  Bee.  4^12.  *  lU^.V^. 

VOL.  VII. — KO.  XIV. — JUNK,  1847.  V.  ^ 
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Knights ;  the  tailors,  onr  Lady,  St.  IMde,  and  St.  Ebne ;  the 
Bkinners,  the  twa  Bishops  *,  and  so  forth,  Oorpus  Ghristi  and  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint  were  also  high  days  of  procession  and 
display ;  the  election  of  Uie  ^'  boy  bishop^  fonning  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies  on  St.  Nicolas-day*. 

Much,  too,  is  SMd  of  certain  dignitaries  who  answiored  to  the 
English  Abbot«  of  Unreason,  and  were  st^ed,  from  ibe  motto  of 
the  Aberdeen  town  arms,  Abbot  and  rrior  of  B9n  Aco9ri\ 
Frequent  grants  are  made  towards  the  expenses  of  those  deeted 
to  these  offices ;  and  when  it  was  founa  that  a  saeceB8io&  of 
abbots  had  striven  each  to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  cost  and 
splendour,  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  r^ 
straining  such  extravagances.  The  abbot  and  prior  were  chosen 
from  the  young  men  of  the  principal  families ;  all  persons  who 
vrere  able  were  bound  to  *^  pass  ttux>ugh  the  town^  with  them  ot 
the  days  of  their  disp^y ;  mystery  putys  were  performed  under 
their  superintendence,  and  banquets  given  at  their  exp^Me;  to 
disturb  their  procession  was  a  highly-punishable  oflfence ;  and,  if 
the  abbots  and  their  companions  were  themselves  now  and  thai 
disorderly*,  the  institution  would  probably  not  be  on  that  account 
tile  less  popular  with  the  multitude. 

Observances  of  this  kind  were  suppressed  by  the  legislature  m 
1555,  some  years  before  the  Beformation  reiMdied  the  towi}  of 
Bon  Accord.  But  the  taste  for  amusements  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  put  down.  In  1562,  "  John  Kelo,  bellman,"  was  charged 
with  convoking  the  inhabitants  by  the  sound  of  his  bell  '^  to  pass 
to  the  wood,  to  bring  in  summer,  upon  the  first  Sunday  of  May.^ 
He  and  two  of  his  accomplices  denied  that  they  had  done  any 
wrong,  and  pleaded  ancient  custom  in  their  behalf;  the  council, 
however,  s^itenced  them  to  do  penance  bv  owning  their  oflfenoe, 
and  asking  pardon  on  their  knees^  after  toe  sermon,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday'. 

^  Mr.  Kelo^s  next  appearance  in  the  Register  exhibits  him  as 
ringing  his  bell  in  May,  1565,  and  proclaiming,  by  order  of  the 
provost  and  bailies, 

''  to  all  burgessmen,  crafltsmen«  and  all  others,  inhabitants  and  in- 
dwellers  of  the  said  town,  that  nane  of  them  tak  upon  hand  to  mak 
ony  Convention,  with  tabor-playing,  or  pipe,  or  fiddle,  or  have  ensigns, 
to  convene  the  Queen's  lieges,  in  choosing  of  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
Abbot  of  Reason,  or  Queen  of  May  '•" 

But  it  appears  from  a  subsequent  entry,  that,  notwithstanding  the 

»  Bupgh  Reg.  431.  *  Ibid.  xxr. 

'  About  1508  these  names  were  for  a  time  changed  to  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John.    JBurgh  Reg.  440. 
•  Burgh  Reg.  p.  14.  "»  1\>\!\»^44.  ^  \J^^«a. 
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monitions  of  the  reclaimed  bellman,  six  persons  ^^  came  through 
Ifae  town  on  [tiie  following]  Smiday  afternoon,  with  ane  minstrel 
^Ting  before  them.^ 

The  ku:k  session  had,  of  course,  no  indulgence  for  persons 

Kilty  of  such  offences.  In  1574,  fourteen  women  were  brought 
fore  them  for  ^^  playing,  dancing,  and  singing  of  filthie  carols  on 
Tnle-day  at  even,  and  on  Sunday  at  even  thereafter'.'"  The  fol- 
lowing year,  a  woman  was  fined  for  dressing  in  male  attire  at  a 
wake,  ixA  three  others  were  threatened  with  exclusion  '^  from  aU 
fmiefit  of  the  kirk^^  if  thev  should  relapse  into  the  practices  of 
iliBeuiBing  themselves  and  dancing  \  All  craftsmen  were  strictly 
Ana  repeatedly  commanded  to  observe  no  other  day  but  the  Lord^s 
day ;  and,  by  a  provision  which  must  have  gone  far  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  rising  generation  on  the  side  of  the  proscribed 
ffrii^bn,  schoolmasters  were  ordered  to  allow  no  ^'  play^  at  fes- 
Ihru  seasons,  but  to  keep  the  children  closely  to  their  lessons'. 
-  But,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  yeariy  warnings  before- 
hatid  and  punishments  after,  it  is  found  that  people  toi7?  persist  in 
being  merry  at  Christmas  and  New  Year.  Tne  gravity  of  the 
town  IS  disturbed  at  such  times  by  pipes  and  fiddles,  son^  which 
ate  atigmatifled  as  filthy  and  idolatrotts,  carols,  dancing,  and 
masking.  The  suppression  of  jHe-bakinff  on  Yule-day  denes  tiie 
most  earnest  and  repeated  effinrts.  Whole  crafts  bxq  obstinately 
idfe,  Ghristmas  after  Ohristmas.  The  ecclesiastical  powers  can- 
not prevail  on  millers  to  woric  as  they  ought  to  do ;  when  very 
closely  questioned^  they  profess  themselves  not  unwilling,  but  allege 
that  their  mills  wiU  somehow  always  get  out  of  order  precisdy 
at  these  critical  times*.  The  unfortunate  kirk  session  hardly 
knows  whether  to  be  more  afflicted  at  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  at  the  consecration  of  Christmas ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
•ome  things,  such  as  the  sale  of  pies  and  performances  of  music 
about  the  streets,  are  held  alike  to  desecrate  the  one  and  to  con- 
secrate the  other. 

The  attachment  to  the  old  festivals  appears  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  which  iliese  volumes  treat.  Quaint  old  Spalding,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  Club,  tells  us  how  the  Young  Old-' Aberdeen 
of  1642  behaved : — 

• 

*^  This  year  Yule-day  fell  upon  Sunday.  Our  ministers  preached 
against  all  merriness,  play,  and  pastime ;  and  the  night  before,  through- 
out Aberdeen,  the  townsmen  were  commanded  to  keep  themselves 
sober,  and  fiee  all  superstitious  keeping  of  days.  Upon  Monday  the 
bell  went  through  the  Old  Town«  commanding  all  manner  of  men  to 
open  their  booth-doors  and  go  to  work ;  but  the  students  fell  upon  the 

•  Ecd.  Rec.  18.  »  Ibid,  22. 

'Ibid.  16.  *  1\)\^ .Ya!^ 
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bellman,  and  took  the  bell  from  him,  for  giving  such  an  unusual  charge. 
So  the  people  made  good  cheer  and  banqueting,  according  to  their 
estates,  and  passed  their  times,  Monday  and  Tuesday  both,  for  all  thir 
[these]  threatenings  ^." 

In  the  following  year, 

"  upon  Candlemas-day,  the  bairns  of  the  Old  Town  grammar-school 
came  up  the  gate,  with  candles  lighted  in  their  hands,  crying  and 
rejoicing,  glad  enough ;  and  thus  came  up  to  the  cross,  and  round  aboat 
goes  divers  times,  climbs  to  the  head  thereof,  and  set  on  a  burning  torch 
thereupon.  They  went  down  from  the  cross,  convoying  John  Keith, 
brother  to  the  Earl  Marischall,  who  was  their  king,  to  his  lodging  in 
the  chanonry,  with  lighted  candles  '•" 

And  at  the  end  of  the  year : — 

"  Upon  good  Yule-day,  no  work  wrought  in  Old  Aberdeen,  nor  yet 
upon  St.  James's  [John's  ?]  day,  nor  St.  Stephen's  day,  for  all  the 
thundering  of  the  ministers  could  do  against  it.  And  upon  the  27th 
of  December,  the  Old  Town  collegianers  got  eight  days'  play,  whether 
the  masters  would  or  not  *•" 

In  1649,  the  very  "kirk-officer'"  of  a  country  parish  is  "de- 
lated for  singing  of  New- Year  songs  on  New- Yearns  even,  through 
sundry  houses  and  towns  of  the  parish '  \^  and  in  1656,  there  was 
sad  trouble  with  millers,  "  baxters,''  and  others  at  Aberdeen. 
One  woman  was  charged  with  saying  that  Mr.  Cant,  in  speaking 
against  Yule,  "  spak  like  ane  old  fool.''  She  got  off  by  making 
oath  that  she  had  called  Yule-day  an  old-fool  day '. 

In  1608,  a  number  of  persons  were  brought  before  the  kirk 
session  on  a  charge  of  having  kindled  bonfires  on  Midsummer- 
eve  •.  The  first  of  the  accused,  Gilbert  Keith,  of  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal's  family,  a  wild  young  man  whose  irregularities  found  much 
work  for  the  session,  confessed  himself  guilty ;  but  after  him 
appeared  a  company  of  grave  burghers — among  them  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  provost  himself — each  charged  with  having 
superstitiously  kindled,  or  caused  to  be  kindled,  a  fire  on  the 
causeway  in  front  of  his  house.  It  proved  that  the  fires  had,  in 
all  these  cases,  been  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  accused. 
In  short,  Keith,  or  some  one  else,  had  played  off  a  practical  joke 
on  them,  which  would  probably  have  told  equaUy  well,  whether 
the  particular  victim  were  a  rigid  enemy  of  "  superstition,^'  or  a 
pei*son  suspected  of  inclination  to  it. 


% 


*  P.  318,  ed.  1829.     The  «  History  of  the  Troubles  "  is  about  to  appear  m  an 
imuFoved  edition,  under  the  care  of  a  rery  skilful  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson. 
.  »  Ibid.  322.  «  Ibid.  365,  '  Strathb.  Pref.  xiii. 

»  Eccl.  Rec.  138.  •  Ibid.  61. 
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cm  Appendix^  containing  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education^  in  December,  1846.  Presented  to  bath  Houmof 
Parliament^  Feb.  5,  1847.  By  Edwabd  Baines,  Jtc?}.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go.     1847. 

8.  An  Alarm  to  the  Nation^  on  the  Unjust,  Unconstitutional^  and 
Dangerous  Measure  of  State  Education  proposed  by  the  Cfovem- 
ment.  By  Edward  Baines,  Jun,  London  :  Ward  and  Co.; 
Simpkio,  ManhaU,  and  Go.    1847. 

9.  The  Noncon/ormisfs  Plea  for  Freedom  of  Education.  A 
Letter  and  a  Lecture  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdoume  and  tie 
People  of  Manchester,  demonstrating  the  Government  Scheme  of 
Education  to  be  an  Encroachment  on  Liberty  and  Bdimn. 
By  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D.  Second  edition.  London:  John 
Snow. 

10.  An  Analysis  and  Exposure  of  the  new  Government  Scheme  of 
Education ;  showinaits  precise  Nature,  its  obfectionable  Charac- 
ter, and  its  mischievous  Tendencies.  By  «foHN  Mibdletok 
Hare,  Author  of  the  ^'  Analytical  Digest  of  Sir  James  Grahavis 
Fcu^tories  Education  BiU^  Second  edition,  London:  John 
Snow.    1847. 

11.  Government  Plan  of  Education.  A  Speech  delivered  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Home  of  Commons  on  Monday  evening,  April  19,  1847,  on  the 
Motion  of  Lord  John  Bussell  that  the  sum  of  100,0001.  should  ie 
voted  to  defray  the  Charges  of  carrying  out  the  Min%ite8  of  t/te 
Council  on  Editeation.     London :  Ghapman  and  Hall. 

1 2.  Calm  Thoughts  on  the  recent  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  on  their  supposed  bearing  on  the  Interests 
of  Civil  Freedom  and  Protestant  Nonconformity.  By  Henry 
Dunn.     London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

13.  National  Education,  Observations  on  the  "  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Cc/uncil^''  showing  that  the  Complaints  of 
Dissenters  are  groundless.  By  the  Author  of  "  Some  Bemarks 
on  Dr.  Hook's  Letter.''^  London :  Eivingtons.  Manchester : 
T.  Sowler. 

14.  National  Education:  what  it  is,  and  what  it  should  he.  By 
John  Dufton,  M.A.,  Sector  of  Warehome,  Kent.  London: 
John  W.  Parker.     1847. 

15.  Practical  RemaYks  on  Popular  Education  in  England  and 
Wales.    By  Henry  Parr  Hamilton,  M.A.,  FM.8.,  late 
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FeBow  of  TrifMty  College^  Cambridgey  aud  Beokir  of  Waih. 
Lckndon :  John  W.  Parker.    1847. 

16.-4  Few  Plain  Words  to  the  People  on  the  Education  Qusstim. 
London :  John  W.  Parker.     1847. 

17.  Education:  What  isitf  emd  v>ho  are  its  Friends?  A  Ser- 
mon  preached  (xt  St.  PauPs  Chapel^  Great  Portland-street^  on 
iehalfof  the  All  SoM  and  Trinity  Districts  National^  Infant^ 
and  Sunday  Schools.  By  the  Mev.  George  Pocock,  LL.B.^ 
Minister  of  the  Chapel.     London  :  W.  E.  Painter. 

18.  The  Night  School ;  or^  Educate  the  People.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Sutton  Cimrtney^  Berks.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Gregson,  M.A.y 
of  Brasmose  College^  Oxford^  and  Vicar  rf  Sutton  Courtney^ 
Published  May  Srd^  1847.  London:  J.  Hatchard  and  Son; 
A.  Newling,  Liverpool ;  Payne,  Abingdon.     1847, 

19.  The  Duty  of  Government  to  educate,  and  what  Jtind  of  an 
Education  our  Government  should  give.  Two  Lectures  on  Na- 
tional Education  recently  delivered  at  the  Toum  Hall,  Sheffield. 
By  the  Bev.  R.  S.  Bayley,  F.S.A.  Sheffield:  Bidge  and 
Jackson ;  Groombridge  and  Son,  London. 

When  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  present  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist  but  as  the  sober  memories  of  the  past,  few  subjects  will  be 
found  to  furnish  a  richer  repast  to  the  philosopher  or  the  satirist 
than  the  mode  in  which  the  Educational  Minutes  of  August  and 
December,  '*46,  have  been  received  both  in  and  out  of  ParUament. 
A  scheme,  which,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  honestly  and 
practically  aims  at  improving  the  education  of  one  portion  of  the 
community,  and  transforming  another  portion  from  heathen 
savages  into  civilized  Christians,  is  produced  by  the  Council  of 
Education,  and  promulgated  with  ail  the  authority  of  a  ministerial 
measure :  the  regulations  are  so  framed  as  to  allow  the  greatest  pos- 
sible liberty,  not  only  of  conscience,  but  of  action,  (things  really 
very  distinct,  though  frequently  confounded,)  to  every  body  of  pro-< 
fessing  Christians,  inviting  not  merely  the  Church,  but  every  sect 
of  Protestant  dissenters  to  come  forward  and  educate  their  own 
people,  and  offering  to  assist  them  in  the  work  with  funds  pro- 
portionate to  their  exertions  and  their  needs.  And  how  is  the 
measure  treated  ?  Within  the  House  an  overwhelming  msgority 
sanctions  it — Whigs  propose  it — Tories  acquiesce  in  i1>-— Conser- 
vatives outbid  their  former  opponents  in  the  warmth  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  the  expansiveness  of  their  liberalism ;  whilst  the 
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more  enlightened  of  the  Radicals  give  it  their  cordial  and  con- 
sistent support :  the  more  enlightened,  we  say ;  for  amongst  the 
motley  tribes  of  this  disunited  though  powerfiil  race,  there  is  a 
section  which,  with  a  fiery  zeal  deserving  a  better  cause,  if  not  a 
better  fat«,  throws  itself  desperately  into  the  breach,  and  makes 
up  for  its  want  of  numbers  by  fruitless  resistance  and  clamour. 

And  how  is  this  desperate  opposition  supported  from  toitlmUf 
— for  here,  too,  a  vigorous  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  and  defeat 
the  measure.  By  whom  are  the  anti-educational  fanatics  backed! 
Whence  arise  the  sinews  of  their  strength,  or  the  materials  of 
their  warfare  ? 

The  alarm  has  been  given  from  the  outposts  of  nonconformity 
— the  bells  of  dissenting  meeting-houses  have  rung  out  the  tocsin 
— the  advocates  of  "civil  and  religious  liberty'''  are  found  in 
opposition  to  the  elevation  of  the  people — the  Protestant  Separa- 
tists of  Great  Britain  obstruct  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  Educational  Minutes  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  which  are  levelled  against  all 
State  interference  with  education,  and  those  which  apply  especially 
to  the  present  scheme.  Those,  therefore,  who  support  or  acqui- 
esce in  the  measure  under  discussion  will  have  to  make  out 

Firstly,  That  the  present  state  of  education  throughout  the 
country  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Secondly,  That  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  its  rising  to  the 
necessary  level  by  the  voluntary  system. 

Thirdly,  That  these  premises  justify  the  interference  of  the 
state. 

These  points  being  established,  all  that  remains  to  be  proved  is 
not  that  the  minutes  are  theoretically  perfect,  but  that  they  will 
be  practically  useful — not  that  they  are  liable  to  no  objection,  but 
that  they  are  liable  to  no  objection  of  so  grave  a  nature,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  oppose  a  measure  which  will,  we  firmly 
believe,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  raising  the  moral  and  physicd 
condition  of  our  people. 

For  our  own  part  we  desire  to  see  all  classes,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  to  the  very  highest  point  which  they  are 
severally  capable  of  attaining.  We  hold  such  a  state  of  things  to 
be  most  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  our  Creator — if  we  may 
use  the  expression  without  being  misapprehended — and  conse- 
quently, best  suited  to  the  well-being  of  His  creatures. 

The  human  soul  is  the  fairest  temple  of  the  Grodhead,  and  it  is 
surely  right  and  our  bounden  duty  to  adorn  His  chosen  dwelling- 
place,  with  all  the  works  of  science  and  all  the  treasures  of  philo- 
sophy, with  all  the  products  of  art  and  with  all  the  glones  of 
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nature — ^to  deck  it  with  the  gems  of  fancy,  to  enrich  it  with  the 
hues  of  feeling,  to  strengthen  it  with  judgment  and  reason. 

Again — education  has  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  wel- 
figure  of  the  individual,  it  increases  his  efficiency  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  whatever  that  work  may  be  ;   for 

"  It  is  admitted  upon  good  authority  [i.  e.  Report  on  the  Physical  and 
Moral  Condition  of  Children  and  Young  Persons,  ^c,  p.  265]  that  the 
*  best  educated  men  are  the  most  valuable  workmen,  and  the  most 
regular  in  their  habits.'  Nor  is  this  the  less  true  because  exceptions 
may  be  found  of  an  unsatisfactory  character." — Some  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Hook*s  Letter,  by  one  of  the  Clergy,  &c.,  pp.  20,  21. 

It  gives  him  besides  this  the  chance  and  the  opportunity  of 
bettering  his  condition  ;  and  whilst  enabling  him  to  do  his  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called  him,  with  greater 
benefit  both  to  himself  and  others,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  rising  beyond  his  original  station,  it  furnishes  him  with  new 
sources  of  enjoyment  which  will  increase  his  happiness,  whether 
he  remain  in  the  lot  he  was  born  to,  or  rise  above  it ;  which  are 
not  only  an  absolute  gain  in  themselves,  but  have  an  additional 
advantage  in  their  tendency  to  withdraw  him  from  debasing  and 
brutalizing  pleasures. 

The  effects  of  education  on  raising  the  national  character,  and 
increasing  national  prosperity,  have  been  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  brilliant  and  powerful  speech — 

"  It  is  notorious,  (says  he,)  that  200  years  ago,  and  even  later,  Scot- 
land and  Scotchmen  were  proverbs  of  contempt  in  London.  Even 
great  Scottish  statesmen  looked  with  despair  upon  the  barbarous  rude- 
ness and  ignorance  of  their  poorer  countrymen.  Already  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  the  House  has  heard  a  remarkable  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Fletcher  of  Daltoun.  Fletcher  was  a  brave  man,  an  able 
man,  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty.  Yet  he  was  so  much  dispirited  and 
bewildered  by  the  lawless  and  miserable  state  of  his  country  150  years 
ago,  that  he  actually  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
slavery.  He  could  devise  no  other  way  of  preserving  order  and  stimu- 
lating industry.  Happily,  a  few  months  only  before  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  of  Fletcher's,  the  Scotch  parliament  passed  the  celebrated 
Act  of  1695,  for  the  settlement  of  parochial  schools.  From  the  day  on 
which  that  Act  was  passed,  dates  an  improvement  to  which  the  history 
of  human  affairs  furnishes  no  parallel.  In  spite  of  the  sterility  of  the 
earth,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  Scotland  soon  had  no  reason 
to  envy  those  portions  of  the  globe  for  which  nature  had  done  most. 
And  observe,  that  the  improvement  of  Scotland  was  the  effect  of  the 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Scotchman.  Soon,  wherever 
the  Scotchman  went — and  there  were  few  regions  to  which  he  did  not 
go— he  carried  with  him  the  signs  of  the  intellectual  and  monl  c»lt?3XA 
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which  ha  had  raeeiyecU  If  he  opened  a  shop,  it  thrived  more  than  nj 
other  in  the  itreet.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  annj,  he  aoon  became  anoh 
ooromiMioned  officer*  Nor  wat  this  from  any  natural  saperiority.  For 
in  the  previoua  oentary  the  people  of  Scotland  were  regarded  by  ths 
inhabitants  of  more  favoured  climates  as  mere  savages,  as  mere  Etqm* 
maux." — ^pp.  16,  17. 

But  the  education  of  the  people — the  universal  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  richer,  en  a  continualty 
increasing  standard.  Keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  knowledn 
and  improvement  amongst  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  nation,  im 
restore,  cement,  and  preserve  the  union  of  all  the  orders  of  the 
community.  All  wise  men  lament  the  estrangement  which  exists 
at  the  present  day  between  the  various  ranks  of  our  fello  w-citisoa 
Univereal  education  will  pave  the  way  to  the  removal  of  thk 
cancer  of  our  social  state,  which  will,  if  unchecked,  destroy  the 
body  politic.  Whatever  were  the  evils  of  past  ages — ^their  dark- 
ness,  their  ignorance,  their  misery,  their  crimes — and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  underrate  them  in  the  thankless  and  puerile  8[Hrii, 
which,  instead  of  thanking  God  for  the  real  blessings  which  m 
enjoy,  sighs  after  ideal  advantages  which  He  has  thought  proper 
to  withhold :  still  there  was  this  advantage,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
almost  univerBal  icrnorance  of  those  days,  that  men  were,  (ot  the 
most  part,  more  nearly  equal  in  mattera  of  mind  ihan  they  an 
now ;  and  thus  one  of  the  barriers  to  free  intercourse  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  now  appears  so  formidable, 
had  then  scarcely  any  existence.  We  are  aware  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  more  polished  classes  is  frequently  more  superficial 
than  substantial,  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  that  vice  f)mi 
many  a  practically  philosophic  mind  resides  beneath  a  clown^s  cap, 
many  a  refiued  heart  throbs  beneath  a  rustic  garb.  Yet  stm 
generally,  practically  speaking,  the  difficulty  which  we  speak  of  is 
felt — a  difficulty  wmch  has  only  existed  of  late  years : 

**  For  till  within  a  century  or  two  all  ranks  were  nearly  upon  a  level 
as  to  the  learning  in  question.  The  art  of  printing  appears  to  have  heea 
providentially  reserved  till  these  latter  ages,  and  then  providenti^J 
brought  into  use,  as  what  was  to  be  instrumental  for  the  future  in  cany«i 
ing  on  the  appointed  course  of  things.  The  alterations  which  this  art 
has  eveix  already  made  in  the  face  of  the  world  are  not  inconsiderable. 
By  means  of  it,  whether  immediately  or  remotely,  the  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  business  are,  in  several  respects,  improved,  knowledge  has  beeii 
incr eased,  (Dan.  xii.  4,)  and  some  sort  of  literature  is  become  general. 
And  if  this  be  a  blessing,  we  ought  to  let  the  poor  in  their  degree  share 
it  with  us.  The  present  state  of  things  and  course  of  providence  plainly 
leads  us  to  do  so/' 
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And  now  let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  condition-^what  are  the 
gvospeots— of  the  education  of  the  poor  at  this  present  time ! 

Although  the  quotation  has  become  a  hackneyed  one,  we  cannot 
fla  iustiee  to  the  cause  avoid  citing  the  statement  published  in  the 
3SaiiGational  Beport  of  the  Congregational  Union : — 

*'  If  it  were  necessary  to  disclose  facts  to  such  an  assembly  as  this  as 
teihe  ignorance  and  debasement  of  the  neglected  portions  of  our  popu- 
Sidon  in  towns  and  rural  districts,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  it  could 
^isQy  be  done.  Private  information  communicated  to  the  Board,  per- 
wtitai  observation  and  investigation  of  various  localities,  with  the  pub- 
lUhed  documents  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  reports  of  the  state 
^  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 

OommonSy  would  furnish  enough  to  make  us  modest  in  speaking  of  what 
lias  been  done  for  the  humbler  classes,  and  make  us  ashamed  that 

Xngland — the  sons  of  the  soil  of  England — should  have  been  so  long 
-aaglected,  and  should  present  to  the  enlightened  traveller  from  other 

Acres  such  a  sad  spectacle  of  neglected  cultivation,  lost  mental  power, 

and  spiritual  degradation." — 2*he  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1846, 

p.  47. 

Suoh  is  the  statement  put  forth  by  Edward  Baines,  Jun. 
Let  us  summon  another  witness — Lord  John  BusseU.     In  the 
eoiirBe  of  his  high-minded  and  effective  speech,  the  premier  said, 

*'  Sir,  the  statements  made  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  Dr.  Hook,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  and  various  clergymen  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  and  who,  without  naming  them,  I  may  say 
have  8bo¥m  a  great  understanding  of  this  subject,  are  all  to  the  same 
effeet.  They  name  various  amounts  of  the  number  of  children  attending 
lehools  $  but  all  their  statements  are  in  opposition  to  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  prove  that  the  education  of  this  country  is 
extremely  deficient.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  proof  of  this  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  calculations  of  these  writers,  although  made  by  statistical 
locieties  with  very  great  minuteness.  It  is  found,  also,  in  the  persons 
who  come  before  the  registrars  of  marriages,  and  with  respect  to  others 
who  come  under  the  operation  of  the  registration  Acts.  The  returns 
fbmished  by  the  Registrar-General  show,  that  with  regard  to  men, 
lorty  out  of  every  hundred  who  are  married  cannot  write  their  names, 
and  thirty  out  of  every  hundred  cannot  read.  (Hear,  hear.)  This,  Sir, 
is,  I  think,  an  immense  proportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
schools  of  the  National  and  Lancastrian  Societies  have  been  estahlished, 
the  Lancastrian  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the  National  Schools  not 
very  much  less  (hear),  and  that  voluntary  education  has  been  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  doing  its  utmost  to  overturn  and  subdue  the 
ignorance  that  has  prevailed.  (Hear.)  But,  Sir,  every  one  must  have 
seen  in  many  other  documents  of  various  kinds  statements  with  respect 
to  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  youth  of  tbsa 
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country  are  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  with  respect  also 
to  every  kind  of  secular  learning.  (Hear.)  We  have  the  reports  sf 
assistant-commissionerSy  of  voluntary  missionaries  who  have  goae 
forth  to  examine  the  state  of  persons  living  in  particular  districts,  and 
who  state  that  there  are  great  numhers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  i 
religious  kind,  who  are  not  in  the  hahit  of  attending  any  place  of  war- 
ship,  and  to  whom  the  names  of  God  and  of  Christ  are  either  unknowa 
or  unconnected  with  any  sentiment  of  religious  devotion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Many  years  ago  I  referred  upon  this  suhject  to  statements  made  by  a 
reverend  gendeman,  the  chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correedoa 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay),  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  inquire  into  the  coih 
dition  of  the  prisoners  who  have  heen  hrought  into  that  place  of  coIlfin^ 
ment.  (Cheers.)  The  statements  made  hy  this  gentleman  must  cob* 
vince  every  one  who  douhts  whether  the  people  of  this  country  are  suf- 
ficiently educated.     He  says : — 

**  *  Let  me  present  a  short  summary  of  three  years'  observation,— 
hard,  naked  statistics,  which  I  will  clothe  in  but  little  commentaix. 
During  the  period  I  name,  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  brought  me 
into  contact  with  1733  men  and  boys,  and  387  women  and  giri% 
altogether  unable  to  read  ;  with  1301  men  and  boys,  and  287  women 
and  girls,  who  knew  not  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  w!k 
1290  men  and  boys,  and  293  women  and  girls,  so  incapable  of  recdring 
moral  or  religious  instruction,  that  to  speak  to  them  of  *  virtue,' '  vice,' 
'  iniquity,'  or  '  holiness,'  was  to  speak  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongoe; 
and  with  1120  men  and  boys,  and  257  women  and  girls,  so  destitute  oif 
the  merest  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  untaught  in  religious 
forms  and  practice,  that  they  knew  not  the  name  of  Him  who  died  fat 
their  sins,  nor  could  they  utter  a  prayer  to  their  Father  in  heaven.'  (Hear.) 

"  He  goes  on  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  many  of  those  who  had 
received  school  instruction,  no  ideas  were  attached  by  them  to  what  they 
had  learned.  For  instance,  having  read  about  the  marriage  at  Cans  in 
Galilee,  it  appeared  that  the  word  '  marriage '  was  totally  unintelli- 
gible to  them.  With  respect  to  the  education  of  the  male  prisoners,  Mr. 
Clay  gives  the  following  table : — 

*'  <  Unable  to  read,  104 ;  read  only,  41 ;  read  and  write  ill,  79;  read 
and  write  well,  2  ;  superior  education,  none.' 

**  Then,  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  we  find — 

*' '  Ignorance  of  the  Saviour's  name,  and  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  58  ;  knowing  the  Saviour's  name,  and  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  more  or  less  imperfectly,  136  ;  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
truths  of  religion,  31 ;  possessing  that  general  knowledge  level  totliA 
capacities  of  the  uneducated,  1 ;  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  well 
instructed,  none.' 

'*  In  another  table  he  gives  the  secular  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
male  prisoners,— 

"  *  Unable  to  name  the  months  of  the  year,  90 ;  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  104;  ignorant  of  the  words  *  virtue/  *  vice,' 
&c.,  88  ;  unable  to  count  a  hundred,  seven.'  " 
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C  The*  state  of  the  case  is  placed  in  a  yet  more  forcible  light  by 
Hr.  DuftoD,  in  his  very  able  pamphlet : — 

.  *'  Men  ai^e  as  if  the  question  at  issue  was  between  education  and 
ten-education ;  but  a  more  grievous  error  could  hardly  be  committed. 
Xbere  is  no  such  thing  as  non-education.  Every  human  being  is 
idoicated  •  •  •  •  The  thief  is  educated,  the  poacher  is  educated, 
paid  the  pickpocket  most  sedulously  educated.  There  is  no  school  In 
Bie  world  where  more  heed  is  given  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  than 
fbttt  in  which  a  Fagin  acts  as  master,  and  an  Artful  Dodger  as  head- 
Sidstant!  Obscenity  and  blasphemy  have  their  professors,  whose 
leetores  are  very  effective  in  training  efficient  pupils." — ^p.  3« 

*'Take  a  juvenile  delinquent  just  convicted  of  crime.  •  .  .  • 
Kxamine  the  question  ....  and  you  will  be  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  extraordinary  pains  bestowed  on  the  education  of  this  accom- 

Cshed  criminal.  The  child  is  an  admirable  actor ;  his  affectation  of 
locenqe  and  self-possession  could  not  be  surpassed  on  any  stage ; 
Ids  hypocritical  whine  of  pretended  grief  or  suffering  has  every  cadence 
HI  fixed  and  graduated  in  the  musical  scale  as  the  notes  of  the  best 
IpMsalist ;  he  has  some  skill  in  law,  and  much  more  in  logic ;  the 
magistrate  himself  does  not  surpass  him  in  apprehending  and  esti- 
jnating  the  force  of  evidence." — p.  7* 

'*Bnt  this  is  not  the  case  only  in  large  towns Go  to 

fliat  lazy,  loitering  booby,  sauntering  by  the  hedge-row,  and  enter  into 
eonversation  with  him  if  you  can.  You  will  find  him  sullen  and  suspi- 
cious, and  he  is  so  because  he  has  been  sedulously  educated  in  both 
cpialities ;  if  you  can  penetrate  through  the  obstinacy  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  use,  as  the  tortoise  does  its  shell,  for  the  defence  of 
eonscious  weakness,  you  will  find  him  in  all  probability  totally  ignorant 
of  principles,  but  marvellously  well  informed  in  prejudices,  unlearned 
in  religious  doctrines,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  vulgar  superstitions ; 
p^haps  unable  to  tell  you  in  what  country  he  resides,  or  under  what 
sovereign  he  lives,  but  quite  capable  of  informing  you  where  you  can 
snare  a  hare  or  net  a  partridge,"  &c. — ^p.  8. 

Such  then  is  the  case.  A  large,  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
population  are  without  any  education  whatever.  And  despite  the 
good  schools  which  exist  in  various  places,  the  general  standard 
of  education  in  the  schools  intended  for  the  poorer  classes  is 
iniserably  below  the  lowest  level,  which  any  person  who  advocates 
iiniversal  education,  however  meagre,  could  possibly  consider 
sufficient. 

How  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  By  increasing  the  number 
of  schools — ^by  improving  the  instruction  given  in  them — ^by 
obtaining  a  larger  attend^ce  of  children.  Iso  one,  we  fancy,  will 
deny  these  positions. 

But  how  are  these  desirable  results  to  be  obtained  ?  "  By  the 
voluntary  principle,^^  exclaim  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Massie,  in 
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sweet  and  persoasiye  strains  varied  here  and  there  by  Me 
exquisite  alfusioDS  to  the  overgrown  wealth  and  bigotry  of  tti 
Elstablishment,  and  similar  topics. 

"  We  gather  our  manna  daily,  like  the  Israelites  in  the  detart;  mi 
still  through  uplifted  hands  and  a  descending  blessing,  we  beat  thi 
Amalekites."— £el<^«,  4*^.,  hff  Edtvatd  Bmnes^  Jum.,  p.  118, 

We  recommend  these  gentlemen,  when  suffering  from  any 
deeply-seated  and  dangerous  malady,  to  deny  the  voluntary  pria- 
ciple ;  let  Uiem  leave  every  thing  to  nature,  and  wait  for  pnjjfae 
tin  they  obtain  it  after  some  miraculous  manner :  to  call  m  s 
physician  would  be  to  distrust  Providence — to  listen  to  his  adviee, 
an  abandonment  of  the  right  of  private  judgment — to  obey  Ui 
directions,  a  desertion  of  ful  the  principles  or  civil  and  religioai 
liberty. 

The  voluntary  principle  of  course  ought  to  be  sufficient ;  sad  if 
the  owners  of  property  duly  estimated  the  duties  of  property,  thi 
voluntary  principle  would  be  sufficient ;  for  the  capitidists  of  Gteal 
Britain  could  spare  a  sufficient  sum  not  merely  to  support^  bat 
actually  to  endow  a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  schools,  could 
spare  it  without  the  loss  of  a  comfort^ — ay,  without  feeling  tbe 
sacrifice  of  even  a  luxury. 

But  the  words  of  Him,  who  knew  the  heart  better  than  man 
knows  it,  would  seem  to  intimate  that  we  have  no  right  to  esp&A 
that  the  rich,  as  a  body,  will  feel,  much  less  act,  upon  such  con- 
victions. No :  the  camel  and  the  needless  eye  stiU  retain  thor 
relative  proportion ;  and  still  do  the  youthful  rulers  of  our  land-^ 
even  those  who  have  kept  themselves  from  gross  and  opea 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man — turn  away  very  sorrowfiil; 
or,  worse,  without  shame  or  sorrow,  when  the  ministers  of  GhnA 
command  them,  in  His  name,  to  sell  even  a  portion  of  their  goodly 
and  give  unto  the  poor. 

The  absurd  notion  that  the  schools  for  the  working  claaes 
can,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  or,  in  fact,  ^mt,  be 
generally  supported  by  the  children's  pence — generally  we  say, 
for  in  certain  special  cases  they  may — scarcely  needs  refutation. 
For  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  give  a  sum  adequate  to  the  proper 
support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers ;  to  say  nothmg 
of  other  necessary  expenses  attending  on  the  school. 

As  Mr.  Macaulay  remarks,  if  the  voluntary,  or  the  sdf-snp- 
porting,  system  were  capable  of  doing  what  is  required  to  be 
done,  we  ought  to  be  the  best-educated  people  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth :  nay,  more. 

**  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What  is  the  existing  state  in  England? 
There  has,  for  years,  been  nothing  except  the  principle  of  non*intcr« 
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ftreoce.  If  therefore  the  principk  of  free  competition  were  in  reality 
A  principle  of  the  same  potency  in  education  as  we  all  admit  it  to  be  in 
matters  of  trade,  we  ought  to  see  education  as  prosperous  under  this 
ayatem  of  free  competition  as  trade  itself  is.  If  we  could  by  possi- 
Uity  have  had  the  principle  of  free  competition  fairly  tried  in  any 
country,  it  would  be  in  our  own.  It  has  been  tried  for  a  long  time 
with  perfect  liberty  in  the  richest  country  under  the  heavens,  and  where 
liie  people  are  not  unfriendly  to  it.  If  the  principle  of  free  competition 
eonld  show  itself  sufficient,  it  ought  to  be  here :  our  schools  ought  to 
b  the  models  of  common  schools  ;  the  people  who  have  been  educated 
ib  ihem  ought  to  show  the  most  perfect  intelligence ;  every  school 
iWight  to  have  its  excellent  little  library,  and  its  mechanical  a^Sparatus ; 
Ukdt  instead  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  grown  person  being  un* 
IHe  to  read  or  to  write,  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  one  at  whom 
tfie  people  would  stare,  and  who  should  be  noted  in  the  newspapers  ; 
WfaUst  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  his  im- 
portatit  duties  as  the  cutler  with  knives,  or  the  engineer  with  machinery ; 
Mmover,  he  ought  to  be  amply  remunerated  (cheers),  and  the  highest 
of  the  public  ought  to  be  extended  to  him/' 


We  Bhall  not  at  present  enter  at  any  length  into  the  abstract 
mwstion,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  d  priori  the  absolute  duty  of 
the  State  to  educate  the  people,  but  content  ourselves  with  vin- 
tfcflting  its  interference  on  the  present  occasion. 
•  'Fim,  we  assert,  then,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
Mp  tibe  helpless,  to  defend  the  defenceless,  to  break  every  yoke, 
met  to  right  every  wrong.  Hence  our  Poor  Laws,  our  Negro 
finwncipotion,  our  Factory  Bill,  and  the  many  other  enactments 
founded  on  a  similar  principle. 

And,  secondly,  *'  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Government  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  community  ;^^  and  we 
nave  dbown  that  ignorance  is  dangerous  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  community ;  nay,  more,  that  the  continuance  of 
Ignorance  threatens  the  existence  of  the  community  itself* 

On  these  grounds,  amongst  others,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  right 
and  the  dnty  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  present  crisis. 

Bat  when  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  in 
the  present  crisis  has  been  established,  the  further  question  arises 
tts  to  what  shall  be  the  nature  or  chan^^r  of  that  education 
which  the  State  shall  support  or  sanction.  Shall  it  be  a  purely 
secular  education,  or  an  education  based  upon  religion  i  If  it  be 
Becnlar,  should  religious  instruction  be  altogether  excluded  and 
neglected ;  ot  should  it  be  enforced  accorSng  to  Dr.  Hookas 
plan,  or  paid  as  Mr.  Dufton  would  have  it  i 

If  religious  instruction  be  totally  excluded,  as  a  certain  party 
would  urge,  the  purely  secular  education  will  become  an  actually 
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eodless  education.  Look  at  the  general  run  of  our  public  schools 
before  the  appearance  of  that  great  and  holy  man — great,  de^ite 
his  weakness ;  holy,  despite  his  errors — Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby. 
With  deep  shame  we  confess  it,  that  the  Church,  though  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  male  sex, 
had  become,  practically  speaking,  content  with  an  almost  secular 
education ;  and  surely  its  fruits  were  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
extend  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  working  classes. 

But  the  evils  of  a  purely  secular  education  given  to  the  work- 
ing classes  are  far  greater  than  those  which  would  result  to  the 
rich ;  because,  in  the  present  sad  state  of  things,  the  parents  of 
the  children,  from  the  press  of  labour,  would  not  be  able  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  them,  even  if  they  were  able  and  wimng 
to  do  it.  And,  again,  the  children  would  not  so  easily  receive 
religious  instruction  from  those  who  were  not  as  good  scholars  as 
themselves,  if  they  did  not  receive  it  from  their  master  or  teacher; 
for  it  would  come  to  them  dressed  in  a  homelier,  ruder  garb, 
than  their  own  studies.  And,  again,  if  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  secular  instruction  as  the  more  essential  por- 
tion of  their  education,  (and  this  they  will  do,  if  it  be  the  only 
instruction  given  in  the  schools,)  besides  the  absolute  evil  of  the 
thing,  they  will  be  led  to  undervalue,  and  consequently  to  neglect, 
religious  instruction — ^neglect  it  altogether.  And  if  it  is  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  they  would  obtain  religious  instruction  on 
Sundays  at  church,  or  school,  or  meeting-house,  we  may  well  ask 
whether  it  is  probable  that  a  purely  secular  education  during  the 
week  would  render  the  scholar  likely  to  listen  to  the  exhortation 
of  either  authorized  priest  or  unauthorized  teacher  on  the  Lord's- 
day !  No,  if  the  education  is  not  religious,  it  must  be  irreligious, 
— if  not  Christian,  un-Christian, — ^both  in  fact  and  in  effect. 

And  even  supposing,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  quantity  of 
religious  instruction  were  acquired  out  of  the  school,  the  disjunc- 
tion of  secular  and  religious  teaching  would  (in  addition  to  the 
objections  hitherto  urged)  necessarily  produce  a  hiatus  in  the 
thought,  and  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  mind,  injurious  to  the 
moral  and  even  intellectual  welfare  of  the  scholar ;  besides  en- 
couraging the  habit,  alas!  already  so  prevalent,  of  keeping  our 
religion  on  the  shelf  with  our  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  or  stowing 
it  away  in  the  drawer  with  our  Sunday  clothes,  and  never  having 
recourse  to  it  in  the  common  occasions  of  every-day  life. 

Mr.  Dufton's  notion,  that  the  various  expenses  of  the  religious 
teachers  should  be  paid  by  local  assessment,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  the  school,  besides  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  the  notion, 
would  offer  a  direct  premium  to  dissent,  and,  by  assisting  to  sup- 
port dissenting  teachers,  actually  and  absolutely  propagate  schism 
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id  heresy,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  render  the  ceqtral 
ird  a  species  of  college  de  propagandd  fide  hcereticorum. 
-^•*  We  sincerely  regret  that  one  so  able  and  earnest  as  Mr.  Dufkon 
'"^ should  have  shown  himself  so  totally  unfit  for  a  seat  at  the  educa- 
:  iional  board.     His  pamphlet  is  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  shot  silk, 
^S5piN-ihe  warp  is  of  heavenly  texture,  the  woof  of  a  darker  material. 
-  i  We  perceive,  then,  that,  whether  we  consider  the  question  as 
9De  of  principle  or  practice,  the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  support 
--10  education  which  is  hot  based  upon  and  permeated  by  reliffious 
'  .^JDBiruction ;  because,  in  supporting  any  other  system,  it  would  be 
""impporting  a  nuisance, — a  civil,  social,  moral,  and  religious  nui- 
.  ftance ;  a  philosophical  anomaly,  and  a  political  blunder. 
:   And  here,  again,  arises  the  question,  as  to  what  extent  of 
ndigious  instruction  the  State  is  either  bound  to  demand,   or 
. .  jpBtified  in  demanding,  and  what  guarantee  of  religious  truth  it 
■    may. lawfully  impose;  and  on  this  again  there  are  several  projects 
or  theories. 

:  There  is  t^  comprehensive  theory,  which  would  establish  an 
nniform  system  of  national  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only. 

There  is  the  exclusive  theory,  which  would  make  the  support 
of  the  State  coincident  with  and  dependent  upon  the  sanction  of 
the  Church ;  in  other  words,  according  to  which  the  Government 
would  confine  its  bounty  to  such  schools  as  were  in  connexion 
vith  the  Church  of  England. 

And  there  is  the  theory,  which  has  for  some  time  been  carried 
into  practice,  >ef  assisting  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  with 
grants  for  their  schools ;  allowing  them  each  to  educate  their  own 
children  in  their  own  principles,  on  condition  that  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scripture  is  read  every  day. 
•  To  the  well-meaning  latitudinarian,  the  first  system  promises 
that  cordial  union,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chnsiiahity, 
irbieh  is  his  idea  of  perfection ;  but,  without  entering  into  tne 
liieoretieal  faults  of  the  system,  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  is,  as  a 
national  system,  perfectly  impracticable ;  for  neither  the  Church 
nor  the  Dissentera  would  agree  to,  or  could  co-operate  in  it ; 
and,  supposing  that  they  could  and  did,  the  religion  taught 
tkerein  would  not  only  be  deficient  in  many  points  taught  from 
the  beginning  by  the  Church,  but  would  gradually  melt  away  into 
inanity,  or  smk  into  Bibliolatrous  formalism. 

Now,  of  course,  the  only  one  of  these,  schemes  which  possesses 
theoretical  perfection,  is  the  second.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  present, 
we  should  have  no  trouble  now ;  but  it  was  not  done.  The  sue- 
e^a^ive  ministries  which,  despite  of  the  "glorious  revolution,''  so 
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long  refused  to  ffrant  the  political  demands  of  Dissentera,  have 
always  been  ready  to  listen  to  their  religious  clamours ;  whikt 
the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  the  few  too  long  remained  mor- 
bidly watchful  against  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  political  elevation  of  the  makt.  The  so-called  friends 
of  the  Church  were  ready  enough,  so  long  as  it  suited  their  pur^ 
pose,  to  place  her  between  them  and  their  opponents,  as  the 
object  of  odium  and  the  point  of  attack ;  and  whilst  pret^idii^ 
a  zeal  for  her  safety,  really  to  place  her  in  the  breach ;  but  they 
were  not  so  ready  to  grant  her  either  the  means  or  the  power  ci 
feeding  her  flock,  or  controlling  her  resources.  And  whilst 
remorselessly  applying  the  money  of  '^  conscientious  Dissenters'^ 
to  vanity  and  vice,  they  were  tenderly  scrupulous  of  distributing 
it  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  wants  of  their  brethren. 

A  short  time  since,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Conservative 
Qovemment  to  have  essentially  served  the  Church,  both  on  the 
education  question  and  on  other  points  ;  and  such  a  course 
might  have  been  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  ministry  owed  its 
elevation  to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  Maynooth 
ministry,  however,  did  no  service  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  of 
England. 

The  Minutes  of  1 846,  the  production  of  their  successors,  come 
before  us  as  the  last  development  of  the  existing  system.  They 
admit  the  necessity  of  a  religious  education ;  but  they  give  a 
great  laxity  to  the  religion  required,  oflPeriug  the  bounty  of 
(jrovcrnmcnt  to  all  schools  in  which  the  authorized  version  of 
Scripture  is  daily  read.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  they  admit  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  impose  that  version  of  the 
Written  Word,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church ;  inasmuch 
as  the  State  thus  declares  the  necessity  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice,  and  acknowledges  its  own  duty  to  see  that  its 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord ;  the 
measure  must  be  received  with  thankfulness.  Inasmuch  as,  in 
those  Minutes,  the  State  neglects  to  assert  the  full  claims  of  our 
Church,  and  of  that  "  whole  counsel  of  God,"  which  she  teaches ; 
we  look  on  them  with  sorrow,  and  lament  the  defective  views  of 
those  who,  at  least  in  this  instance,  are  really  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  well-being  of  His 
creatures.  , 

These  objections,  however,  apply,  almost  equally,  to  the  Minutei 
o/'1839,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  being,  that  whereas 
by  the  9th  Regulation  of  the  24th  September,  1839,  it  was 
enacted,  that 

^     "  In  every  application  for  old  to  the  erection  of  a  School-house  in 
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England  or  Wales,  it  must  be  stated,  Whether  the  School  is  iii  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Society,  or  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  ; 
and  if  the  said  School  be  not  in  connexion  with  either  of  those  Societies, 
the  Committee  will  not  entertain  the  case,  unless  some  special  circum- 
stances be  exhibited,  to  induce  their  Lordships  to  treat  the  case  as 
l^cial/' — 

the  Council  will  make  no  such  requirement  for  the  future ;  so 
that  the  Wesleyans  and  others,  hitherto  excluded,  will  now 
participate  in  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  consider  the  present  measure ;  the  prin- 
cipal objections  made  to  it,  and  the  probable  results  to  be  ex- 
pected n*om  it. 

**  The  general  design  of  the  measures  resolved  upon,  in  regard  to 
primary  education,  may  be  described  as  being,  first,  to  make  a  gradual 
increase  of  Government  inspectors,  so  as  to  admit  hereafter  of  every 
school  under  inspection  being  visited  at  least  once  a  year  ;  secondly,  to 
train  up  and  adequately  remunerate  a  superior  class  of  teachers ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  encourage  the  combination  of  works  of  industry  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  instruction. 

**  The  utility  of  the  first  of  these  measures  will  be  acknowledged 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  second  and  third  are  admirably 
adapted  to  remove  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  want  of  good  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  the  children  of  the  poor  from  school.  We  shall 
attempt  nothing  more  than  a  rude  outline  of  the  expedients  to  be  em-. 
ployed  for  these  purposes  ;  referring  for  more  detailed  information  to 
the  Minutes  themselves,  which  are  drawn  up  with  singular  clearness 
and  precision. 

**  I.  To  ensure  a  supply  of  skilful  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
Tide  a  succession  of  suitable  candidates  for  the  office ;  to  support  the 
normal  schools  where  they  are  to  be  trained,  and  to  allot  a  just  reward 
to  their  services. 

"  Towards  the  attainment  of  these  objects  the  following  means  are 
to  be  adopted  : — 

"(1)  It  is  intended  to  choose  from  among  the  elementary  scholars 
a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
ficiency and  good  conduct,  and  to  apprentice  them  to  teachers  duly 
qualified  to  instruct  them.  On  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship, 
a  certain  number  will  be  annually  selected  according  to  merit,  and  as 
many  of  them  as  the  Lord  President  may  think  fit,  will  be  appointed, 
under  the  denomination  of  Queen's  scholars,  exhibitioners  to  normal 
schools. 

"  A  twofold  advantage  will  arise  from  this  arrangement ;  teachers 
will  obtain  assistants,  and  a  nursery  for  future  teachers  will  be  esta- 
blished. 

Ff  2 
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"  Those  apprentices  who  evince  no  aptitude  for  teaching,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  of  approved  conduct  and  respectable  attainments,  will 
receive  employment  in  the  revenue  departments. 

"  In  certain  specified  cases,  where  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
may  be  inadequate  to  the  instruction  of  apprentices,  stipendiary  moni* 
tors  are  to  be  allowed  for  a  few  years." — Practical  Remarks^  ^c,  hf 
Henry  Parr  Hamilton^  pp.  55 — 57. 

"  Upon  application  being  made  to  their  Lordships  from  the  trustees 
or  managers  of  any  school  under  inspection,  requesting  that  one  or 
more  of  the  most  proficient  scholars  be  selected  to  be  apprenticed  to 
the  master  or  mistress,  the  application  will  be  referred  to  the  inspector, 
and  will  be  entertained,  if  he  report, — 

''  That  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  is  competent  to  conduct 
the  apprentice  through  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  required : 

*'  That  the  school  is  well  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  books  and 
apparatus : 

''  That  it  is  divided  into  classes ;  and  that  the  instruction  is  skilful, 
and  is  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  children  and  the  time 
they  have  been  at  school,  so  as  to  show  that  equal  care  has  been  be- 
stowed on  each  class : 

"  That  the  discipline  is  mild  and  firm,  and  conducive  to  good  order : 

"  That  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  salary  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  school,  will  be  provided  for 
during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 

•  •••••  •• 

"  The  following  qualifications  will  be  required  from  candidates  for 
apprenticeship : — 

**  They  must  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  pupil 
teachers. 

"  In  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  clergyman 
and  managers,  and,  in  other  schools,  the  managers,  must  certify  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  candidates  and  of  their  families  justify  an 
expectation  that  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  school  will  be  se- 
conded by  their  own  efforts  and  by  the  example  of  their  parents.  If 
this  cannot  be  certified  of  the  family,  the  apprentice  will  be  required 
to  board  in  some  approved  household. 

"  Candidates  will  also  be  required, — 

"1.  To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and  expression. 

"  2.  To  write  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation, 
a  simple  prose  narrative,  slowly  read  to  them. 

"  3.  To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
simple  and  compound ;  to  work  them  correctly,  and  to  know  the  tables 
of  weights  and  measures. 

"4.  To  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  sentence. 
•    **  5,  To  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geography.' 

"  6.  In  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England^  they  will  be 
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required  to  repeat  the  Catechism,  and  to  show  that  they  understand  its 
meaning,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  Scripture  history. 
The  parochial  clergyman  will  assist  in  this  part  of  the  examination* 
.    **Jn  other.  schoolSi  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  will  be  cer< 
lified  by  the  managers. 

"  7.  To  teach  a  junior  class  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector. 

'.'  8.  Girls  should  also  be  able  to  sew  neatly  and  to  knit." 

The  qualifications  required  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  apprentice- 
i^ip  gradually  rise  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  stipendiary  monitors. 

"  At  the  close  of  each  year,  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors 
will  be  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the 
managers  of  the  school,  and  of  punctuality,  diligence,  obedience,  and 
attention  to  their  duties  from  the  master  or  mistress. 

"/n  Church  of  England  schools,  the  parochial  clergyman,  and,  in  other 
schooh,  the  managers,  will  also  certify  that  the  pupil  teachers  or  sti- 
pendiary monitors  have  been  attentive  to  their  religious  duties. 

"If  these  certificates  be  presented,  and  if  the  inspector  certify,  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  oral  examination 
and  the  examination  papers  of  the  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  moni- 
tors, and  if  those  papers  be  satisfactory  to  their  Lordships,  the  following 
stipends  will  be  paid,  irrespectively  of  any  sum  that  may  be  received 
from  the  school  or  from  any  other  source : — 


"  PUPIL    TEACHER. 

STIPENDIARY 

MONITOR. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  1st  year 

£10     0     0 

£5       0 

0 

»> 

2nd  year 

12  10    .0 

7  10 

0 

i> 

3rd  year 

15     0     0 

10      0 

0 

s» 

4th  year 

17  10     0 

12  10 

0 

if 

6th  year 

20     0     0 

0     0 

0 

To  make  use  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  very  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage once  more : — 

"  (2)  The  next  provision  relates  to  the  support  of  normal  schools. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each  Queen's  scholar,  who  becomes  a 
pupil  in  one  of  these,  will  be  defrayed  by  his  exhibition.  But  the  in- 
stitution incurs  a  further  expense  to  the  same  amount.  To  meet  this, 
there  will  be  granted,  not  only  for  every  Queen's  scholar,  but  for  every 
pupil  favourably  reported  on,  the  sums  of  20/.,  25/.,  and  30/.,  at  the 
close  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  respectively. 

*'  (3)  The  last  and  most  essential  object,  the  requital  of  the  teacher, 
18  thus  provided  for  :  1st,  Au  annual  grant,  in  aid  of  salary,  to  every 
teacher  of  a  school  under  inspection,  who  has  been  trained  at  a  normal 
school  under  inspection  ;  the  salary  progressively  increasing  according 
to  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  under  training.  This  grant  is  made 
conditj<)nfil,  on  the  managers  of  the  school  securing  to  the  teacher  a 
rent-free  house,  and  a  salary  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the 
grant.      2ndly,  A  retiring  pension,   in  the  case  of  a^^  ox  \XL^\xfi\\.^^ 
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ig  to  be  allowed  after  fifteen  years'  service,  Srdly,  Small  gratuities  are 
to  be  annually  awarded  to  sucb  teachers  as  may  be  reported  to  be 
successful  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  4thly,  A  cer- 
tain annual  allowance,  in  proportion  to  the  number,  is  to  be  granted 
for  the  instruction  of  apprentices  and  monitors."-— p.  58. 

The  Committee  have  further  resolved  to  make  grants  in  dd, 

**  1st,  Towards  the  rent  of  school  gardens,  and  the  purchase  of  tools, 
in  the  first  year ;  2ndly,  Towards  the  erection  of  workshops,  and  towards 
the  purchase  of  tools,  in  the  first  year ;  3rdly,  Towards  the  erection  of 
school-kitchens  and  wash-houses." 

Besides  these  regulations,  the  Council  have  decided  on  the 
establishment  of  normal  and  model  schools,  for  the  training  of 
masters  of  schools  for  pauper  and  for  criminal  children ;  and 
consequently  it  was 

"  Resolved — That  a  building  be  erected  for  the  normal  school,  pro* 
viding  accommodation  for  a  principal,  vice-principal,  two  masters,  and 
for  100  candidate  teachers. 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  cause  plans  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

**  That,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before  this  building  can  be  ready 
for  occupation,  premises  be  in  the  mean  time  procured,  in  which  the 
normal  school  may  be  temporarily  conducted  ;  and  that  these  premises 
be  situated,  if  possible,  near  -some  workhouse  or  other  school^  which 
may  serve  as  a  practising  school  during  the  interval. 

"That,  in  connexion  with  the  normal  school,  a  model  school  of 
industry  be  erected,  for  the  pauper  children  of  some  of  the  London 
Unions,  who  may  be  received  into  this  school,  either  on  contract  by 
a  steward  with  the  Unions,  or  by  letting  the  building  to  a  district  of 
Unions  for  the  reception  of  children,  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  management,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101. 

"  That,  in  connexion  with  the  normal  school,  but  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  school  for  pauper  children,  a  school  be  erected  for 
criminal  children ;  and  that  plans  of  buildings  for  the  school  of  industry 
for  pauper  children,  and  for  this  separate  penal  school,  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

**  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  cause  regulations  to  be  prepared  for  the 
management  of  the  normal  school,  and  of  the  practising  schools  as  con- 
nected with  it,  as  well  as  for  the  pauper  school  of  industry  and  the 
penal  school. 

"  That  an  area  of  at  least  ten  acres  is  desirable  for  the  normal  school, 
ten  acres  for  the  pauper  school,  and  ten  for  the  penal  school,  in  order 
that  training  in  gardening,  and  the  management  of  a  cottage  farm,  may 
be  successfully  pursued." 
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And,  moreover,  it  was 

**  Resolved — That  it  was  desirable  to  train  the  pauper  children,  now 
in  workhouses,  in  habits  of  industry. 

'  "  That,  with  this  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  workhouse 
Schools,  four  inspectors  be  appointed,  .with  authority  to  examine  the 
condition  of  schools  for  the  education  of  pauper  children;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  employed  as  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  in  order  that  unfit  and  incompetent  persons 
may  no  longer  be  employed  in  that  capacity,  and  that  measures  may  be 
taken  for  awarding  salaries  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  masters 
or  mistresses,  and  the  extent  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

"  That  instructions  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  such  inspectors.*^ 

Now,  we  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  person  in  any 
degree,  whether  theoretically  or  practically,  conversant  with  the 
subject,  but  must  welcome  these  regulations  with  that  applause 
which  they  deserve,  unless  he  be  totally  devoid  either  of  candour 
or  common  sense.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  mature  conviction,  that  they  are  the  very  best  which 
could  possibly  be  produced  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  Jun.,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion  :-— 

"  In  my  view,'*  says  he,  "  the  measure  is  liable  to  the  following 
objections : — 

**  1.  The  enormous  extension  of  Government  influence — 88,000  new 
employes, 

"  2.  The  prodigal  expenditure  of  public  money — 1,742,500/.  a  year. 

"  3.  The  despotic  power  given  to  the  Comnuttee  of  Council. 

**  4,  The  servile  bondage  into  which  all  the  schoolmasters,  their 
pupil-teachers,  and  monitors,  will  be  brought. 

"  5.  The  efiect  of  this  on  the  principles  and  character  of  the  rising 
generation. 

"  6.  The  new  religious  Establishment  formed  in  the  country,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Church,  and  the  new  legislative  sanction  given  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism,  &c. 

"  7.  The  fearful  amount  of  influence  and  patronage  given  to  the 
parochial  clergy. 

''  8.  The  shameful  injustice  to  Dissenters,  in  taxing  them  for  a  new 
religious  establishment. 

**  9.  The  certain  effect  of  the  measure  to  destroy  the  schools  of  the 
Dissenters — ^not  only  their  day-schools,  but  even  their  Sunday-schools, 
and  of  course  to  weaken  their  congregations. 

•*  10.  The  introduction  of  the  practice  of  bringing  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious teaching  under  State-pay. 

**  11.  The  monstrous  violation  of  the  constitution,  in  effecting  these 
mighty  changes — as  new  in  principle  as  in  detail — by  a  mere  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
estimates,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Baines,  Mr,  Hare,  Dr.  Maasie,  axiSi  ^Jaa  ^'Oast  Ks^Y^^^^^ciMa* 
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of  the  measure  have  been  so  ably  answered  both  in  and  out^  of 
parliament,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  say  any  thing  oa 
the  subject,  especially  as  the  mere  perusal  of  the  Minutes  of 
Council  shows  the  groundlessness  of  many  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  the  measure.     Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider 

them : — 

1 .  Our  answer  to  this  is  simply,  that  it  is  a  gross  and  stupid,  or 
else  a  cunning  and  wicked  falsehood,  to  represent  the  88,000— 
even  supposing  the  number  as  large,  which  we  heartily  pray  that 
it  may  become  —  as  government  employ^s^  at  least  in  the 
sense  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Neither  the  schoolmasters, 
nor  their  assistants,  are  appointed  by  the  government  :  they  are 
sanctioned,  it  is  true,  by  the  inspector,  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment requires  a  guarantee  that  its  money  is  not  improperiy 
applied ; — that  there  is  no  Job  in  the  matter ; — ^that  though  the 
inspector  is  appointed  by  the  government,  he  is  removable  if  he 
lose  the  confidence  of  those  wnose  schools  he  inspects.  We  re- 
collect a  friend  facetiously  observing  that  J,  O,  B,  were  the 
Literse  Humaniores  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  suppose  tJiat 
this  must  account  for  the  zeal  evinced  in  their  cause  by  a  p&ac- 
TicAL  Educator. 

2.  We  cannot  answer  this  better  than  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Kaye  Shuttleworth,  whose  pamphlet  we  strongly  recommend  :— 

'*  The  whole  apparatus  of  criminal  jurisprudence  and  of  secondary 
punishments,  including  the  outlay  on  the  constabulary  force,  involves 
an  expenditure  of  two  millions  per  annum.  • .  .  Those  who  would  create 
an  alarm  at  the  expenditure  required  for  an  eiSicient  system  of  educa- 
tion, keep  out  of  sight  how  much  the  national  industry  has  been 
obstructed  by  combinations  resulting  from  ignorance ;  what  has'  been 
the  cost  of  military  establishments  for  the  protection  of  society  in  periods 
of  turbulence — how  many  millions  have  been  annually  expended  on 
those  forms  of  indigence  which  result  from  immorality  or  listless  im- 
providence— how  many  millions  the  police  force,  the  machinery  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  of  secondary  punishments  engulf — and  what 
is  the  annual  waste  in  improvident  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  imr 
moral  excesses  and  crimes  of  an  uneducated  people.  Those  who  pre- 
tend that  public  liberty  is  endangered  by  the  rewards  which  government 
desires  to  give  efficient  schoolmasters  and  their  assistants,  (representing 
it  as  the  invasion  of  an  army  of  government  stipendiaries,)  appear  to 
forget  how  many  thousand  troops  of  the  line  are  employed  to  protect 
the  institutions  of  the  country — how  many  thousand  police  to  watch 
their  houses  and  protect  their  persons — ^how  many  gaolers,  warders, 
and  officers  of  the  hulks  have  charge  of  the  victims  of  popular  igno- 
rance and  excess — how  many  ships  are  annually  freighted  with  their 
frightful  cargoes  to  the  pandemonium  of  crime  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 

'  Ampngst  these  w&  would  notice  Mr.  Dunn's  very  able  and  straigbtfiomrd 
pamphlet.  .       . 
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-^how  many  overseers  have  charge  of  the  convict  gangs — ^and  how  vast 
18  the  outlay  which  sustains  the  indigence  of  orphanage  and  bastardy,  of 
improvident  youth,  sensual  maturity,  and  premature  age. 

"  The  statesman  who  endeavours  to  substitute  instruction  for  coer- 
cion ;  to  procure  obedience  to  the  law  by  intelligence  rather  than  by 
fear;  to  employ  a  system  of  encouragement  to  virtuous  exertion, 
instead  of  the  dark .  code  of  penalties  against  crime ;  to  use  the  public 
resources  rather  in  building  schools  than  barracks  and  convict  ships ;  to 
replace  the  constable,  the  soldier,  and  the  gaoler  by  the  schoolmaster, 
cannot  be  justly  suspected  of  any  serious  design  against  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  or  charged  with  an  improvident  employment  of  the  resources 
of  the  State." 

'  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  are  little  more  than  expansions  of  No.  1, 
doUied  in  the  same  violent  language  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  anti-educational  writers.  Dr.  Massie  is  particularly  fluent 
on  these  topics ;  but  the  Minutes  themselves  show  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  charges.  That  in  all  schools  placed  under  govern- 
ment sanction,  means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  inefficient  or  immoral  teachers,  and  to  see  that  those  already 
appointed  keep  up  to  their  duty,  is  to  us  matter  of  rejoicing. 

No.  6. — We  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  Mr.Baines 
in  his  nervous  excitement  on  this  point.  One  of  his  statements 
we  extract  with  great  pleasure,  and  recommend  it  to  the  especial 
notice  of  all  churchmen : — 

'*  The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  provide  in  sevend  parts 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  Church  Schools.  Tliat 
formulary  inculcates  in  the  most  distinct  terms  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  which  all  Dissenters,  and  (strange  though  it  be)  the 
evangelical  Church  too,  regard  with  solemn  disapprobation." 

No.  7  shows  either  great  unfairness,  or  great  ignorance,  or 
both.  For,  first,  the  same  power  will  be  given  in  Dissenting 
Schools  to  the  managers  and  ministers ' ;  and  secondly,  one  would 
suppose,  from  the  following  passage,  that  the  author  was  altoge- 
ther ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  things : — 

**  The  clergy  will  have  to  certify  concerning  all  candidates  for  the 
office  of  pupil-teacher  or  stipendiary  monitor,  and  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  those  school- assistants  every  year :  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  families  of  all  the  candidates:  they  will  in  general  have  the 
patronage  of  the  boarding-houses  ;  and  they  are  required  to  take  part 
in  all  ihe  religious  examinations.  All  this  will  give  the  clergy  an 
influence  over  the  schoolmasters,  pupil-teachers,  monitors,  candidates, 
and  their  families,  which  might  be  used  for  political  or  ecclesiastical 

>  We  are  onlv  prevented  by  want  of  space  from  quoting  an  extremely  clever 
paange  upon  this  question,  which  occurs  in  the  very  valu&blQ  i^\s\^Vl\k^  V|  ^<^ 
author  of  *'  Some  remarks  on  Dr,  Hook's  Letter  :**  it  occ;acft  «il  v^.*2A— ^.    . 
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purposes  in  the  most  objectionable  manner.  It  would  unquestionably 
be  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  liberal  measures  and  a  liberal  gOTenn 
ment." 

Again,  we  answer  in  Mr,  Shuttleworth's  words  : — 

"  It  has  also  been  represented,  that,  by  these  Minutes,  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  will  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  patronage  and 
influence.  The  fact  that  they  are  required  to  assist  the  inspector  in 
examining  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  Church  of 
England  schools,  and,  at  the  close  of  every  year,  to  certify  that  the 
apprentices  have  been  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  has  been  repre* 
sented  as  conferring  on  the  clergy  an  inordinate  power,  and  a  patronagci 
so  extensive  as  to  threaten  religious  liberty.  But  the  parochial  minister 
ha&  no  authority  in  Church  of  England  schools,  in  this  or  any  other 
particular,  which  is  not  confided  to  the  managers  in  British  or  Dissenting 
schools.  Whatever  patronage  or  influence  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  tbo 
clergy  in  the  one  case,  is  conferred  on  the  managers  in  the  other.  la 
the  arrangement  itself  there  is  a  perfect  equality. 

'^  We  have  made  these  remarks,  without  questioning  whether  it  is  in 
any  degree  fair  to  represent  this  power  to  award  certificates  of  the  state 
of  the  religious  knowledge  of  pupil -teachers,  and  of  their  attention  to 
their  religious  duties,  as  a  means  of  dispensing  patronage  and  exercising 
influence.  Such  a  representation  involves  a  charge  of  corruption  against 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  not  less,  by  inference,  against  the  managers  of 
British  and  Dissenting  schools.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  managers 
of  schools  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  their  congre- 
gatiouE,  is,  in  the  mind  of  a  controversialist,  a  corrupt  ingenuity  io 
entangling  souls  in  the  meshes  of  a  spiritu^d  policy.  Her  Majesty's 
advisers  have  not  doubted  that  the  predominating  feeling  amons  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  among  the  managers  of  Dissenting  schools^  would  be 
a  simple  desire  that  the  scholars  should  become  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  should  derive 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  material  world  a  confirmation  of  their 
faith,  and  weapons  with  which  to  repel  infidelity;  but  they  have 
not  conceived,  that  they  could  resort  to  a  perversion  of  the  authority 
confided  to  them,  simply  to  bribe  poor  children  to  be  of  their  partyt 
without  being  of  their  faith." 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity,  afforded  us  by  No.  8,  of  ex- 
pressing our  opinions  on  a  point  upon  which  misconceptions  appear 
to  be  widely  prevalent.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  observe  that 
it  is  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  to  apply  a  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  State  to  the  support  of  a  religion  which  is  not 
held  by  all,  or  by  any  of  those  who  pay  them.  When  ouh  Loan 
paid  the  tribute-money  Himself ;  or  again,  when  He  sanctioned 
its  payment  by  others,  it  was  to  the  officers  of  a  heathen  state ; 
and  in  His  omniscience  He  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  then 
gathered  would  be  appropiiated  to  the  purposes  of  lieathen  wor- 
ship.    And  His  diacipVes,  \3[i^Q'iox^>^Q\#^^^^  ^s^x^s^  if^  joni 
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in  heathen  sacrifices,  or  in  the  games  in  honour  of  idols,  never 
refused  to  give  the  tribute-money  on  the  ground  that  a  part,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  would  rebuild  a  pagan  temple,  or  defray  a  pagan 
festival. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  State  does  in  no  degree  violate  the 
riffhts  of  conscience  by  the  application  of  its  revenues  either  to 
rdigious  purposes  or  to  any  others.  We  hold  that  the  State 
^whatever  be  its  form)  has  a  right  de  jure  divino  to  apply  its 
funds  to  whatsoever  objects  it  chooses  to  select.  It  is,  of  course, 
accountable  to  God  for  such  application  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  in  any  degree  share  in  tne  government,  either  directly  or 
indirectlv,  to  spend  its  funds,  or  see  that  they  be  spent,  in  a  way 
which  shall  promote  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures.  !But  a  farmer  might  as  well  complain  of  the  mannei* 
in  which  his  landlord  spent  his  rent  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
his  conscience,  as  a  citizen  of  the  same  grievance  at  the  hands  of 
thei  State,  because  he  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes 
were  employed.  It  would  be  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, were  the  government  of  this  country  to  spend  a  large 
annual  income  in  supporting  heathenism,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
national  sin. 

For  our  own  part,  we  always  suspect  the  cry  of  conscience, 
when  it  comes  from  a  man^s  breeches  pocket. 

We  answer  No.  9  by  a  quotation  from  the  Preface  to  Mr. 
Pocock's  Sermon : — 

^  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  government  aid  shall  be  afforded 
to  sohools  is,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  support  they  can  obtain  for  them- 
seWes.  But  this  principle  is  found  to  work  very  inconyeniently  for  the  dissenting 
interest  •  It  has  been  common  for  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  religion 
of  the  nation,  of  late  years,  to  put  forward  strong  and  positive  assertions  respecting 
the  extent  and  influence  of  the  dissenting  body  ;  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  state  that  the  National  Church  numbers  within  its  pale  only  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  this  great  oountrv,  and  that  the  Dissenters  form  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  population,  includmg  a  large  proportion  of  its  wealth  and  respectability. 
Now,  the  granting  of  assistance  to  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  support  they  obtain 
from  other  sources,  brings  this  matter  to  a  positive,  and,  for  the  dissenting  party, 
to  a  very  inconvenient  test ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  relative  amount  of  aid  claimed 
upon  thu  principle  by  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  respectively,  that,  so  far  from 
forming  the  majority  and  respectability  of  the  nation,  the  Dissenters,  including 
^very  species  of  nonconformity,  are  a  very  insignificant  minority — a  mere  faction^ 
in  short ;  not  exceeding,  if  I  mistake  not,  above  one-seventh  of  the  community. 
Yea,  if  their  numbers  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  their  schools,  (and, 
judging  from  their  noisy  pretensions  to  activity  and  zeal,  this  sliould  be  no  unfair 
criterion,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,)  the  extent  and  influence  of  Dissent  is  infi« 
nitely  less  than  is  above  stated  ;  since^  while  the  Church,  in  her  national  schools 
alone,  (independently  of  her  universities,  endowed,  and  other  private  seminaries  of 
learning  throughout  the  kingdom,) — whilst  independently  of  tnese,  the  Church,  in 
her  national  schools  alone,  is  educating  nearly  a  million  of  the  population,  the 
whole  dissenting  body  only  claims  to  be  doing  the  same  kind  ofiice  for  about  teverUy 
tkouiondf  rather  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  those  receiving  the  benefits  of  education 
thronffh  the  medium  of  the  Church  in  her  parochial  echo^  oxA^. 
•    ^  Tm^  MB  luur  been  obaexred,  is  a  yery  inconyemien^  TecraW.  \a  \kK?«\wea\it^<^ 
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out  by  the  principle  of  proportionate  aid  adopted  by  the  State.  Hence  the  oppoa- 
lion  and  clamour,  not  very  unnaturally  raised  against  it,  by  those  whose  cause  will 
not  bear  the  light,  and  the  cry,  now  reiterated  from  day  to  day,  against  any  State 
assistance  at  all  for  the  promotion  of  education  ;  evidencing,  as  it  does,  a  desire  that 
the  people  should  rather  be  left  in  ignorance,  than  that  the  weaker  party  ahoiild 
be  thus  exposed  to  view." — p.  6. 

As  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  dissenting  body,  let  Lord 
Brougham  be  heard  : —    ^ 

"  In  1 820,  my  first  Education  Bill,  a  General  Parish  School  Bill,  was  brought 
forward ;  it  gave  a  superintendence  in  some  particulars  to  the  Church ;  and  it 
provided  that  no  Dissenters  should  be  excluded  ;  for  while  the  parson  was  to  have 
a  veto  on  the  election  of  tlie  schoolmaster,  no  Catechism,  no  Liturgy,  no  Choreh 
Service  was  to  be  enforced,  and  only  the  Bible  to  be  taught.  From  the  Church  dq 
objection  proceeded ;  but  the  Dissenters  rose  in  a  body,  and  defeated  the  Bill.  If 
it  had  contained  provisions  for  persecution,  it  could  not  have  been  more  vehement!/ 
opposed.     I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it. 

''  Then  came  the  repa^nnent  of  the  million  and  upwards  by  Austria,  and  half  of 
it  was  allotted  to  the  building  of  churches  ;  consequently,  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Establishment,  and  no  Dissenter  could  possibly  benefit  by  it,  although  all  the 
Dissenters  had  paid  their  share  of  the  taxes  by  which  the  money  advanced  to  the 
Emperor  had  been  raised.  Did  the  Dissenters,  who  had  defeated  the' bill  of  1820, 
make  any  objection !  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  urged  in  so  low  a 
tone,  in  such  feeble  accents,  that  Lord  Liverpool,  who  I  know  was  prepared  to 
give  them  their  share  for  their  own  education  purposes,  had  they  made  Uie  least 
effort  for  their  own  protection,  saw  no  occasion  whatever  to  make  any  promise,  and 
I  believe  the  god-send  (as  our  friend  Lord  Ripon  called  it)  was  directed  in  a  veiy 
different  channel,  going  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  palace,  not  the  hand- 
somest in  Europe.  So  much  for  consistency !  So  much  for  a  strenuous  love  of 
education !  So  much  for  even  uniformity  in  opposing  the  Established  Church  !''^ 
Jjord  Brougham*s  Letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurstt,  pp.  34,  35. 

No.  11  may  be  answered  in  Mr.  Macaulay'^s  words: — 

"  He  says  that  we  ought  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  I  must 
45ay  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  acts  which  do  not  call  for  any  power  to 
be  conferred  by  Parliament.  For  why  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  at  any 
time  in  such  a  case,  required  ?  It  is  in  order  to  give  to  the  Crown  a 
power  of  acting  which  it  did  not  already  possess  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
Crown  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act  without  any.  parliamentary  sanction. 
It  is  quite  competent  for  the  Crown  as  for  anybody  else  to  do  all  that 
has  been  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  Condmittee  of  Privy  Council,  and 
all  that  this  house  is  required  to  do  is  to  give  the  money  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council.  Surely, 
this  is  acting  upon  a  most  constitutional  principle.  Anybody  may  do 
all  that  the  Council  have  proposed  to  do,  provided  they  bad  the  money 
wherewith  to  do  it.  Are  the  acts,  as  proposed  by  the  Minutes  of 
Council,  illegal  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that  anybody  might  do 
them  if  they  possessed  the  money  ?  May  I  not  educate  children- 
appoint  stipendiary  scholars — ^maintain  pupil  teachers — provide  moni- 
tors— make  provision  for  schoolmasters,  and  give  to  them,  after  years 
of  service,  pensions  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  ?  All  these  acts  are 
perfectly  legal,  and  require  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  sanction  them. '  To 

pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  tot  smcVi  &  <i^^e^  would  be  absurd  and  insane. 

What  the  Crown  wants  \a  moiiey*    \^>aft^^  Y^WYaR.^N&\\.  \a  ^s^  it? 
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It  is  the  business  of  this  house.  To  it  belongs  the  peculiar  privilege,  as 
in  all  analogous  cases ;  and  can  there  be  any  thing  more  analogous  than 
ia  the  provisions  which  are  made  every  year  for  the  military  schools  ? 
It  did  not  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  establish  the  military  asylum 
at  Chelsea.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  War,  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  girls*  school  in  every  regiment,  but  no  Act  of  Parliament  was 
Tequired ;  and  why  should  there  be,  when  it  was  in  anybody's  power  to 
have  done  the  same  thing  ?  Therefore  is  it,  in  the  present  case,  in  the 
power  of  Her  Majesty  to  make  these  regulations  for  educating  the 
people ;  and  all  that  she  requires  of  Parliament  is  the  money  to  enable 
her  to  carry  out  her  plans.  If  the  Crown  were  to  ask  for  money  for  a 
purpose  which  was  illegal,  then  there  must  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
■anction  its  appropriation.  I  believe  this  is  the  sound  constitutional 
definition  of  the  power  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament." 

And  we  may  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Shuttleworth : — 

"  The  Education  Committee  is  composed  solely  of  responsible 
Ministers  of  State,  acting  under  their  oaths  of  office,  all  of  them  in 
Parliament,  and  liable  to  be  there  questioned,  or  even  impeached  for 
their  acts  as  members  of  this  Committee.  Its  proceedings,  also,  are 
under  the  check  of  publicity ;  for  all  its  correspondence  and  minutes 
might,  by  a  vote  of  either  house,  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment without  reserve,  if  the  Committee  did  not  always  anticipate  such 
a  motion,  by  laying  every  document  of  any  importance  on  the  tables  of 
both  houses.  Lastly,  no  powers  whatever  are  confided  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  other  than  to  superintend  the  application  of  any 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great 
Britain.  The  regulations  by  which  the  distribution  of  these  grants  are 
determined  are  laid  before  both  houses,  before  the  grant  is  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Such  are  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846;  and 
after  an  impartial  consideration  of  them,  we  concur  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  his  opinion  that — 

"  From  measures  framed  in  so  cautious,  yet  liberal  a  spirit,  and 
susceptible  of  such  wide  application,  we  may  reasonably  augur  the 
happiest  results  for  the  steady  advancement  and  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  popular  education." 

Before  we  conclude  these  remarks,  we  shall  oflFer  a  few  addi- 
tional observations  on  the  beneficial  results  which  the  Minutes 
appear  calculated  to  effect. 

1.  By  the  regulations  concerning  inspection,  apprenticeship, 
&c.,  the  mode  of  instruction  will  be  generally  improved,  and  the 
standard  greatly  raised ;  whilst  the  encouragement  given  to  indus- 
trial occupations,  as  part  of  the  school  routine,  will  not  only 
greatly  benefit  the  working  classes  by  giving  them  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  occupations  in  question,  but  will  also  prevent  the 
aystem  of  education  from  becoming  too  purely  inteUectual^  and 
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thus  unpractical, — a  result  strongly  to  be  deprecated  in  every 
grade  01  society. 

2.  The  rewards  also  held  out  for  proficiency  combined  with 
morality,  will  at  once  kindle  the  exertions  of  die  whole  schod, 
and  teach  its  members  that  the  State,  whilst  desiring  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  sets  a  higher  value  on  good  conduct 
than  on  good  scholarship.  The  encouragement  equaUy  ofSsKA 
both  to  Uhurchmen  and  Dissenters,  whatever  be  the  abstract 
objections  to  such  a  measure,  will  stimulate  both  of  them  to 
further  exertions  and  greater  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  education, 
whilst  the  conditional  character  of  the  grants  wiU,  in  opening  the 
resources  of  the  State  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  keep  aUve  and 
encourage  that  charitable  spirit,  which  almost  any  other  sehane 
would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

3.  The  effect  of  improving  the  education  of  the  working  classes 
will  be  felt  before  long  in  the  wealthier  grades  of  society  ;  and  a 

SRneral  improvement  of  the  whole  system  of  education  throughout 
le  country  will  be  the  result, — ^a  result,  the  desirableness  of  which 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  readily  allow. 

4.  On  the  social  effect  of  the  measure  we  have  already  spoken 
by  anticipation,  when  treating  the  general  question.  One  point, 
however,  requires  notice,  as  being  pecuUartothe  present  Minutes. 
The  ajyprmtice  system  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  social  eleva- 
tion the  natural  and  general  result  of  moral  and  intellectual  supe- 
riority. JJy  the  customs  and  institutions  of  our  country,  the 
highest  prizes  of  rank  and  power  are  open  to  every  Englishman ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  our  aristocracy  should  continually  receive 
recruits  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  from  the  less 
exalted  ranks  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Hitherto,  however, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  (and  those  principally  naval  or  military 
commanders,)  the  only  avenues  by  which  the  peasant  could  attain 
distinction  were  the  roads  of  trade  or  patent  invention;  and, 
without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  one  or  the  other,  we  confess 
that  in  our  opinion  the  result  has  not  been  perfectly  harmless. 
Besides  other  effects,  it  has  tended  to  foster  and  increase  that 
love  of  money  which  has  become  our  national  disease.  By  the 
present  measure  a  road  will  be  opened  to  native  genius,  when 
combined  with  moral  excellence ;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  a  man  with  those  high  gifts — now  so  frequently  thrown 
away — would  remain  all  his  life  a  village  schoolmaster. 

5.  The  constitutional  bearings  of  the  measure  are  not,  we 
think,  duly  appreciated.     It  was  laid  down  by  the  great  Montes- 

auieu  that  the  education  of  the  people  should  have  a  relation  to 
lie  form  and  principle  of  the  government  under  which  they  are 
to  live.     Now,  the  educational  system  of  each  school  under  in- 
spection will  aJSbrd  conBtitvxWoi^  Xtx^w^y^  \a  ^  ^ho  are  con- 
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nected  with  it,  accustoming  the  scholars  from  their  earliest  years 
to  contemplate  that  liberty  of  action  and  limited  authority  which 
are  the  boast  of  England,  If  the  system  had  been  produced 
solely  with  the  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  prin- 
ciple of  equipoise,  or  a  balance  of  power,  as  the  ruling  idea  on  the 
minds  of  the  young,  it  could  not  have  been  more  skilfully  contrived. 
'  •  6.  We  conceive  that  the  results  of  the  measure  to  the  Church, 
both  immediate  and  final,  will  be  the  consolidation  of  her  system, 
and  the  extension  of  her  influence.  The  Church  schools  will  teach 
the  Church  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  far  more  accurately 
and  fully  than  they  do  at  present,  and  they  will  also  become  more 
attractive  in  proportion  to  their  increased  efiiciency ;  and,  as  the 
number  of  Church  schools  receiving  the  grant  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  Dissenting  schools  doing  so,  they  will  graduauy  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  the  people. 

•  And  the  raising  the  standard  in  the  Dissenting  schools  which 
teceive  the  grant  will  naturally  open  the  minds  of  the  children  to 
the  errors  of  their  teachers,  and  render  them  more  capable  of 
appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  Church's  teaching.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  raising  the  standard  of  secular  instruction  in  the 
Dissenting  schools  will  naturally  tend  to  destroy  Dissent*.  It 
would  be  unkind  even  to  suggest  that  the  same  idea  may  have 
occurred  to  the  Dissenting  opponents  of  the  measure. 

It  rests  with  Churchmen,  however,  to  turn  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  public  bounty  into  Church  channels.  It  has  always 
been  their  duty  ;  but  there  is  now  an  especial  call  upon  them  to 
come  forward  and  support  schools  in  all  the  rural  districts,  and, 
by  a  vast  subscription  especially  for  that  purpose^  amply  to  endow 
schools  in  the  neglected  parts  of  our  great  cities  and  large  towns. 

The  laity  have  already  done  something;  the  clergy  have  in 
many  instances  done  much.  Let  them  do  more.  Let  every 
clergyman  consider  it  a  disgrace  not  to  have  an  efficient  school 
in  his  parish,  and  let  his  brethren  show  by  their  conduct  that  they 
share  m  the  feeling.  If  the  landed  proprietors  hold  back,  let  the 
clergy  shame  them  into  munificence.  No  clergyman  has  a  right 
to  complain  that  he  cannot  raise  funds  for  a  school^  so  long  as  he 
can  raise  funds  for  a  horse:   the    keep  of  a  horse  would 

8UPPOBT  A  SCHOOL. 

Let  us  all,  then,  on  to  the  work.  If  we  do  our  part,  the  State 
will  do  its  part.  Wherever  the  priest  and  the  Levite  endeavour 
to  do  their  duty,  they  will  be  amply  assisted  by  the  State :  where 
they  neglect  it,  it  is  surely  not  their  part  to  find  fault  with  the 
government  for  aiding  the  Qood  Samaritan  in  his  work  of  mercy. 

'  Mr.  Dunn  is  naturally  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
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That  much  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
which  has  been  calculated  to  dispirit  and  to  depress  the  sincerely 
attached  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  but  be  felt 
by  every  one  who  has  bestowed  any  thought  on  the  subject.  But 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  encouragements  to  perse- 
vere in  the  effort  to  maintain  that  most  sacred  cause,  that  it 
would  be  deeply  criminal  to  permit  any  relaxations  in  the  ex- 
ertions, which  have  been,  in  so  many  instances,  already  crowned 
with  success.  Amongst  the  most  cheering  of  the  results  to 
which  we  allude,  are  those  which  concern  the  mcrease  of  the  epis- 
copate— an  object  to  which  we  have  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  under  the  conviction,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  most  extensively  promoted,  and 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  disorders  and  divisions  which 
trouble  us  would  be  removed,  by  affording  to  the  episcopate  of  the 
Church,  the  full  exercise  of  those  powers  of  inspection  and  active 
supervision  which  its  constitution  mcludes.  The  want  of  efficient 
control  arising  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  present  dioceses, 
is,  we  are  persuaded,  one  chief  reason  of  our  present  divisions. 
Let  our  bishops  be  brought  into  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  clergy — let  them  be  seen  by  the  laity  in  the  light  of  spiritual 
pastors,  lending  strength  and  force  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
parochial  clergy — let  them  be  found  in  the  parochial  schools,  in- 
specting the  progress  of  the  young  in  the  elements  of  Christian 
knowledge — let  them  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  parish  churches, 
announcing  the  Word  of  God,  administering  the  Sacraments, 
inspecting  the  regulations  and  arrangements  for  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service— let  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept  stimu- 
late the  negligent  and  the  careless,  and  direct  energies  which  aie 
misapplied — let  such  an  episcopate  as  this  be  seen  and  felt 
throughout  the  land,  and  we  should  find  an  impulse  given  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  order,  which  would,  we  believe,  put  a  new  face 
on  society.  The  Church  is  the  great  instrument  for  renovating 
the  national  mind  and  heart,  but  she  cannot  do  her  work  while 
she  is  virtually  deprived,  in  great  measure,  of  her  proper  organi- 
zation.   We  have  indeed  an  episcopate,  but  it  is  so.  overburdened 
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by  the  extent  of  its  duties,  that  it  cannot  discharge  them  except 
very  imperfectly.  With  the  most  laudable  intentions,  and  in  many 
instances  with  most  admirable  zeal,  the  episcopal  body  apply 
themselves  to  the  performances  of  their  sacred  duties ;  but  with 
all  their  exertions,  they  are  unable  to  accompUsh  the  ministry 
which  has  been  placed  in  their  hands.  Twenty-six  bishops  can- 
not, with  all  their  efforts,  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be  allotted 
to  a  hundred. 

The  increase  of  the  episcopate  has  this  happy  pre-eminence 
above  many  other  questions,  that  it  is  not  in  any  degree  mixed 
m  with  religious  party.  Men  of  all  parties  and  views  in  the 
Ghurch,  equally  feel  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  the 
measure.  No  one  has  attempted  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
notion  in  the  abstract.  We  have  never  heard  a  dissentient  voice 
in  the  Church,  and  even  the  opponents  of  the  Church. have 
scarcely  ventured  to  speak  against  it.  The  difficulty  has  arisen 
only  in  the  practical  details ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  question 
of  seats  in  parliament,  or  the  endowments.  Doubts  and  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  have  been  permitted  for  several  years  to  prevent 
.  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  in  England,  which  has, 
nnder  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
made  such  remarkable  progress  in  the  colonies.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  subject  becomes  more  familiar  to  the  public 
mind,  and  as  it  engages  more  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  Church  and  State,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  appeared  at  first  sight  insurmountable,  are  in  reality  of 
Tenr  little  weight. 

The  question  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  a  few  years 

ago  was  the  principal  cause  which  prevented  an  increase  in  the 

episcopate,  appears  now  to  be  in  a  great  degree  cleared  from  its 

difficulties.    No  one  now  dreams  of  calling  for  the  expulsion  of 

the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.     That  revolutionary  cry  is 

at  an  end.     We  believe  that  the  country  would  not  wish  to  see  a 

I,   Iiurge  number  of  additional  bishops  introduced  into  the  House  of 

H;IiQrds;  but  we  are  firmly  convmced,  that  if  to-morrow  the  go- 

r '  vii»nment  were  to  say  that  fifty  additional  bishops  ought  to  be 

appointed,  and  that  ten  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 

appropriated  to  those  bishops,  there  could  not  be  a  more  popular 

i    measure.    If,  indeed,  incomes  were  demanded  from  the  public 

^pnIBe  for  the  prelates,  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  that  John  Bull  would 
take  the  proposal  in  good  part.  But  if  means  could  be  found  for 
>  supporting  fifty  bishops,  in  addition  to  our  present  number ;  and 
if  it  were,  judged  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  these  prelates  that 
they  should  sit  in  parliament  in  rotation^  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  word  would  be  said  against  such  a  proposal. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV. JUNE,  1847.  ^  ?, 
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The  present  minister  has  certainly  done  much  to  earn  the  gra- 
titude of  the  Church.  We  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  pamful 
contrast  exhibited  by  the  last  ministry,  which,  elevated  to  power 
by  the  Church,  deserted  its  interests  on  every  occasion,  and  re- 
fused the  most  earnest  petitions  of  the  Church  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Welsh  sees.  To  the  present  minister  we  cannot  but 
feel  most  deeply  indebted  as  Churchmen.  We  cannot  help  judg- 
ing of  men  by  their  actions  rather  than  by  their  names  or  profes- 
sions ;  and  wo  believe,  that  had  Sir  B.  Peel  been  minister  for  fifty 
years  to  come,  the  Church  would  never  have  gained  a  sin^ 
bishopric  from  him.  Lord  John  Bussell  has  had  Uie  high  hoDonr 
of  preserving  the  ancient  sees  of  Wales  in  their  integni^.  He 
has  listened  with  sympathy,  and,  we  trust,  with  a  conscientious 
fooling  of  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  be  holds,  to  the  ear- 
nest and  ofben-repeatcd  entreaties  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Wales,  so  ably  and  so  pcrseveringly  sustainea  by  the  Earl  of 
Powis.  And  wc  feci  assured,  that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise  with  reference  to  other  measures  of  the  present  minis- 
trv,  this  most  laudable  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church 
will  have  established  a  claim  on  her  gratitude  which  will  not  rea- 
dily be  forgotten. 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  best  mode  of  appointing  additional  bishops  m  England,  is  also 
a  very  strong  proof  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  minister 
towards  the  Church  of  England.  The  mere  fact  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commission  is  of  the  highest  possible  importance. 
It  is  at  once  an  admission  that  additional  episcopal  superintend- 
ence is  wanting ;  that  the  Church  is  not  destined  to  remain  for 
over  with  merely  twenty-six  bishops,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
extent  of  its  necessities.  Up  to  this  period  the  only  decision  on 
the  subject  was  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1 8S5, 
which  had  declined  to  advise  the  appointment  of  any  additional 
sees,  under  the  appi^ehension  that  if  they  were  without  seats  in 
parliament,  they  would  not  hold  a  position  of  sufficient  dignityi 
and  that  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous  character  would  be  created. 
But  now  that  decision  of  the  commission  of  1 835  is  set  aside ;  it 
cannot  be  any  longer  used  as  an  extinguisher — a  use  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  have  frequently  applied  it. 

And  then  comes  the  positive  boon  which  has  been  held  out  to 
the  Church  in  the  ofler  of  four  new  bishoprics,  including  the  see 
of  Manchester.  We  most  heartily  congratulate  the  Church  on  a 
measure  so  excellent  in  itself,  as  iar  as  it  goes.  True  it  is  that 
four  sees  will  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  but  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  express  the  most 
lively  gratitude  for  the  ^ft.*    Wo^  foel  that  it  is  offi^i^  in  a  spirit 
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6f  good- will  to  the  Ohurch.  It  concedes  the  fact  of  her  wants* 
It  seeks  to  provide  for  them.  If  it  does  not  provide  for  them 
sufficiently^  we  trust  that  there  is  at  least  no  want  of  inclination 
to  do  so,  when  a  case  of  necessity  has  been  showed,  and  the 
means  have  been  pointed  out.  But  of  course  no  one  can  look  on 
this  measure  as  final.  Four  bishoprics  are  granted  at  present ; 
bat  the  mere  fact  that  a  commission  is  necessanr  to  determine 
where  these  bishoprics  are  to  be  erected,  is  a  proof  that  the  con- 
cession is  not  founded  on  the  conviction  ihsktfour  bishoprics  only 
are  remimte,  in  addition  to  the  present  number,  but  that  four  may 
be  safely  granted.  The  measure  is  not  grounded  on  any  exami- 
nation of  the  particular  wants  of  the  Church,  because,  if  it  had 
been,  the  districts  would  have  been  specified ;  but  on  a  general 
admission  of  the  wants  of  the  Church.  Here,  then,  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible  to  dream  of  any  doctrine  of  "  Finality." 
Lora  John  Bussell  himself  does  not  assert  that /b^r  bishoprics 
would  fully  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  Church.  Let  his  mea- 
sure be  well  received,  and  we  shall  probably  find  some  future 
minister  making  a  similar  concession.  When  the  precedent  is 
once  established,  there  is  every  probability  that  such  gifts  will  be 
made  to  the  Ohurch  from  time  to  time,  if  the  Church  herself 
should  continue  to  express  an  interest  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Stanley  is  already  of  opinion  that  twenty  or  thirty  bishops  ought 
to  be  added  to  our  present  number ;  and,  as  we  have  said  on 
former  occasions,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  Church  has  it  in  her 
own  power  to  obtain  as  many  bishops  as  she  may  require.  Let 
ministers  see  that  the  Ohurch  is  in  earnest  in  desiring  a  large 
increase  in  the  episcopate,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  she  will 
obtain  it.  Self-interest  will  lead  political  parties  and  ministers 
to  support  such  a  measure. 

But,  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  royal  commission  for  new 
bishoprics,  which  is  now  in  existence,  and  which  is  constituted 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  localities  of  the  new  sees  to  be 
appointed,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  general  objects 
and  mode  of  proceeding  of  that  commission.  At  first  sight,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  labours  of  such  ft  commission 
must  necessarily  be  very  protracted  and  arduous.  It  might  seem 
necessary  to  enter  on  a  re-arrangement  of  all  the  dioceses  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  order  to  divide  the  Ohurch  into  thirty  dioceses, 
of  about  equal  dimensions,  &c.,  instead  of  twenty-six.  But,  on 
further  examination,  it  would  not  seem  likely  that  the  commission 
would  enter  on  so  laborious  a  work  as  this,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  dioceses  will  long  continue  to  be  merely 
thirty  m  number.  No  one  can  predict  msLifomr  will  be  the  whole 
extent  of  the  addition  which  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  ten 
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years.  Would  there  not,  therefore,  be  a  manifest  inconvenience 
m  redistributing  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  into  dioceses, 
when,  perhaps,  in  three  or  four  years,  it  may  have  to  be  divided 
again !  Under  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  commission  would  not  attempt  to  redistribute 
the  whole  Church  into  dioceses ;  but  that,  looking  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  sufficient  number  of  dioceses  being  established  here* 
after,  they  would  content  themselves  with  dividing  three  or  four 
of  the  largest  dioceses,  such  as  London,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
wich, Lichfield,  or  Exeter,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  dioceses 
for  future  arrangements.  We  should  say,  that  thirii/  additional 
bishoprics  would  be  hardly  sufficient  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
such  a  number  may,  ere  long,  be  created.  When  such  men  as 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  maintain  that  a  "oery  large 
increase  is  requisite,  and  when  no  one  dissents  from  this  position, 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  we  look  on  Lord  John  Bussell^s  pre- 
sent measure  as  a  mere  '^  instalment^  of  what  is  due  to  the 
Church.  It  is  really  impossible,  when  public  opinion  is  fairij 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Church,  that  merely  four  bishoprics 
should  be  the  whole  limit  of  the  addition.  When  those  four  sees 
have  been  founded — one  of  them  being  Manchester — the  very  first 
thing  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  do,  will  be  to  divide  the  see  of 
Manchester.  Look  at  the  new  see  of  Ripon,  including  an  enor- 
mous population,  and  urgently  requiring  division, — the  huge  see 
of  Manchester, — Lichfield,  with  Derbyshire,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire, each  of  which  needs  a  bishop, — ^the  large  and  important 
county  of  Nottingham,  joined  to  the  still  larger  county  of  Lin- 
coln, in  one  diocese,-^Sufiblk,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Surrey,  Berkshire,  Warwick,  Dorsetshire,  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
and  many  other  large  and  important  districts ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  measure  of  Lord  John  Bussell  will 
be  B,  final  one. 

It  is,  we  observe,  a  matter  agreed  on,  at  present,  that  no  addi- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  number  of  episcopal  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  Bidiop  of  Salisbury's  plan 
of  making  the  bishops  succeed  to  parliamentary  seats  as  vacancies 
take  place  in  the  episcopal  bench,  seems  likely  to  be  adopted. 
We  do  not  see  any  material  objection  to  this  plan.  It  certainly 
would  have  the  advantage  of  placing  the  new  bishoprics  entirely 
on  an  equality  with  the  old  ;  and  this  is  a  benefit  so  great,  that 
it  perhaps  counterbalances  some  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  it.  This  plan  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  a 
bishop  free  from  parliamentary  duties  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  episcopate,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should 
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l)e  in  the  midst  of  his  diocese.  Yet,  we  must  say,  that  the  plan 
in  question  seems  better  adapted  to  meet  the  case  of  a  small 
extension  in  the  episcopate  than  a  large  one,  because,  if  the 
number  of  bishops  not  sitting  in  parliament  was  large,  the  parlia- 
mentary bishops  would  be  generally  very  far  advanced  in  life, — 
more  so,  in  general,  than  they  now  are;  and  so  far,  the  plan 
Xvould  not  work  very  well.  This  is,  however,  a  consideration  to 
which,  perhaps,  little  weight  need  be  attached.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage, but  it  does  not  seem  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
of  the  plan.  The  Church  might  lose  something  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  gain  in  more  important  respects. 

And  with  reference  to  the  endowment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  bishoprics  in  England,  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
no  very  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Of  course  provi- 
sion could  only  be  gradually  made  for  the  new  sees,  nor  would  it 
be  desirable,  perhaps,  that  a  large  body  of  bishops  should  be 
appointed  at  once.  But  considering  that  the  available  income  of 
the  episcopate  at  present  is  about  170,000^.,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  more  than  twenty-six  bishops  might  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  supported  by  that  income ;  which,  after  the  deductions  and 
equalizations  that  have  taken  place,  gives  on  an  average  6500^. 
to  each  of  the  bishops.  And  we  know  that  the  episcopal  income 
is  increasing,  and  that  probably  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it 
"will  considerably  exceed  the  above  amount.  We  should  greatly 
l^gret  to  see  any  measure  cai'ried  into  effect  which  would  so  far 
narrow  the  income  of  the  episcopate,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power 
of  contributing  to  charitable  and  religious  objects  with  its  usual 
liberality.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
smaller  incomes  might  be  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
episcopal  body.  If  4000?.  a  year  is  an  income  which  has  been 
judged  adequate  for  the  support  of  any  bishop,  a  precedent  has 
been  established  which  might  be  applied  elsewhere.  Many  bishops 
have  possessed  even  smaller  means  than  this ;  and  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  40007.  per  annum  would  be,  in  most  cases,  fully 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  there  are  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
for  the  endowment  of  fourteen  additional  bishoprics ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  the  episcopal  revenues  may  and  will,  under 

i'udicious  management,  and  by  the  exercise  of  powers  possessed 
)y  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  furnish  a  still  larger  surplus, 
and  thus  provide  for  a  greater  number  of  bishops.  It  may  be  that 
an  income  of  4000?.  is  insufficient  for  ^  bishop ;  this  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  investigated  and  determined  by  the  proper 
authorities.  All  we  would  say  is,  that  the  utmost  possible 
economy  should  be  observed  in  applying  th^  T«N«ttxx!eia»  ^^  Vftfc  ^ysss-    ^ 
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copal  body — ^tbat  incomes  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rate 
which  woiild  be  ade(|uate  to  decent  and  sufficient  nuuntenance. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  question  has  as  yet  been  con- 
sidered. The  Ecclesiastical  Gomnussion  of  1835  did  not,  we 
believe,  enter  on  the  examination  of  what  incomes  are  actually 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  episcopate.  The  object  of  that 
Commission  was  simply  to  distribute  the  revenues  of  the  episco- 
pate in  such  a  manner,  as  to  remove  the  excessive  inequalities 
which  had  previously  existed.  This  object  was  veir  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  and  very  great  benefit  ha&  resulted  nom  the  exer- 
tions of  that  Commission ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  ^ther  that 
Commission,  or  any  authorized  body  in  Church  or  State,  or  any 
minister  of  state,  has  ever  fairly  considered  the  important  practi- 
cal question  which  we  have  here  ventured  to  submit.  And  yet 
it  seems  that  with  any  view  towards  the  increase  of  the  episcopate, 
the  very  first  step  should  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  incomes 
requisite  for  maintaining  bishops.  It  is  impossible  now  to  stand 
on  the  ground  of  the  inviolability  of  the  incomes  attached  to  parti- 
cular sees,  and  to  contend  that  every  bishopric  must  always  retain 
the  exact  amount  of  revenue  assigned  to  it  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  in  1835,  The  real  practical  question  ought  to  be, 
what  amount  of  income  is  necessary  to  render  the  epi^pate  bene- 
ficial to  the  Church. 

That  the  present  and  prospective  revenue  from  bishops^  lands 
would  be  sumcient  to  provide  a  considerable  addition  to  the  epis- 
copal body,  we  are  persuaded ;  but  still  it  might  not  be  fully 
adequate.  In  such  a  case,  however,  there  are  means  of  support- 
ing an  episcopate,  which  would  probably  be  found  sufficient  until 
provision  were  made  from  other  sources.  And  here  we  allude  to 
the  large  parochial  benefices  which  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  might  be  annexed  to  bishoprics 
as  their  endowments.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  such  benefices  in  public 
patronage — that  is,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown^  the  bishops,  and  the 
chapters : — 

Derbyshire      ,     •     .     Eckington    •     • 
YoRKSHiRB  «...     Halifax     •    •     • 

Barwick   ,     ,     . 

Bolton  Percy 
Cornwall   ....     St.  Buryan    .     , 
Essex Stanford  Riv^s 


Lancaster  .  ,  . 
Denbigh  .  •  , 
Northumberland 
Durham       .     ,     . 


Rochdale ,     .     « 
Wrexham      •     • 
Rothbury      .     • 
Bishop  Wearmouth 
Stanhope       •     • 


£1595 
1678 
1352 
1540 
1004 
1007 
1730 
1224 
1106 
2899 
4843 
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Hertvoedshirs    • 


Hampshire 


•    • 


Surrey  . 
Cambridge 

RuTIiAKP 


•         • 


•         •        • 


Whetbampsiead 
Hadham  • 
Alverstoke 
Fawley     . 
Kewington 
Mepal 
Sutton 
Hambledon 


£1856 
1621 
1287 
1179 
1160 

1267 
1200 
1154 


We  now  proceed  to  select  a  few  instances  of  benefices  in  private 
^  tronage  which  are  of  considerable  value,  and  which  might  be 
^liade  available  by  exchange  of  advowsons  for  the  prospective 
Endowment  of  bishoprics 


Cheshire 
Warwick 
Norfolk 
Notts 


York  •  . 
Essex  •  , 
Lahcashire 
Gloucester 
Cornwall  , 
Shropshire 


Astbury   .     , 
Aston       .     • 
Attleborough 
Aversham 
fiingham  .     • 
Bedale      .     • 
Bradwell  .     . 
Bury   .     .     . 
Bishop's  Cleve 
St.  Colnmb  • 
Edgmond      • 


£1485 
2075 
1226 
1435 
1503 
1936 
1624 
1937 
1674 
1515 
2600 


We  will  not  proceed  any  further  in  our  researches  in  the  Clergy 
liist,  as  it  has  been  shown,  we  trust,  that  there  is  at  least  ground 
for  inqmry  how  far  the  parochial  benefices  of  England  may  be 
made  available  for  the  endowment  of  new  bishoprics.  The  com- 
bination of  parochial  with  episcopal  duties  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  disciphne  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  a  long  series  of  ages  the  bishop  regularly  administered 
the  sacraments  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  acted  as  the  chief 
pastor  of  his  whole  diocese.  In  fact,  to  the  present  day,  the 
ordinations  of  bishops  refer  quite  as  much  to  their  pastoral  office 
in  the  care  of  souls,  as  to  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
then,  there  would  not  be  any  impropriety  or  inconsistency  in 
annexing  parochial  duties  to  the  episcopate ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  there  would  be  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  for  the 
endowment  of  additional  bishoprics  amply  sufficient  for  all  her 
wants  ;  for  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  annex  one  of 
the  larger  benefices  within  the  diocese  to  any  new  see,  and  to 
make  up  the  income  of  the  bishop  by  an  addition  from  the  epis- 
copal fund.  We  can,  of  course,  imagine  many  difficulties  in 
detail  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  but  still  it  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  examination  and  inquiry. 
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In  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  occasion  of  the 
Bill  for  erecting  the  See  of  Manchester,  it  was  urged  by  Lord 
Stanley  that  the  office  of  suffingans  might  be  reviyed  with  advan- 
tage to  the  Church.  In  this  doctrine  we  do  not  concur  exactly 
with  the  noble  lord;  while  we  rejoice  to  observe  the  justice  of  his 
views  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  ad^tion  which  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  episcopate.  The  office  of  suffiragan  might  per- 
haps be  revived  in  special  cases,  such  as  the  old  age  and  infirmity 
of  a  bishop,  with  much  benefit.  But  to  establish  suffiragans  in 
every  diocese,  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  the  Church's  poKty^ 
would,  we  think,  be  a  mistake.     Such  bishops  could  not  really 

Eossess  the  full  authority  of  bishops,  inasmuch  as  they  would  act 
y  delegated  powers,  and  would  not  be  the  bishops  of  those  whom 
they  ministered  to.  In  case  of  necesHty  such  an  arrangement  is, 
doubtless,  allowable ;  but  it  should  be  restri(;ted  to  such  cases. 
An  anomaly,  and  an  exception,  it  could  never  become  an  ordinary 
and  established  system  without  impairing  the  efficacy  of  the  epis- 
copal office.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  objecting  positively 
under  all  circuipstances  to  the  appointment  of  suffiragans:  ii, 
indeed,  we  had  no  option  allowed  us  between  the  establishment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  suffi'agans  in  addition  to  the  present 
episcopal  body,  and  no  addition  at  ally  we  should  thankfully  accept 
8uffi*agans,  because  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  after  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  for  a  certain  time,  the  suffiragans 
would  bo  converted  into  diocesan  bishops.  But  we  thinJk  it 
would  be  a  subject  of  regret,  if,  merely  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
about  seats  in  parUament,  or  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  providing 
funds,  a  less  perfect  system  of  Church  government  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  tnan  now  exists. 

A  bishop  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his  own  diocese,  according  to 
the  notion  of  the  Church.  He  ought  not  to  act  by  mere  delegated 
powers.  He  ought  to  be  really  the  pastor  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministers.  And  this  is  not  the  case  when  he  is  a  suffiragan.  A 
suffragan  is  indeed  a  bishop,  but  he  is  not  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese where  he  ministers.  He  has  no  jurisdiction  of  his  own.  He 
has  not  even  ordinary  jurisdiction  like  an  archdeacon.  All  this 
must  very  much  impair  his  influence  and  efficiency.  If  he  is  not 
really  the  head  of  a  diocese — if  he  merely  acts  by  powers  derived 
from  another,  he  has  not  the  same  responsibility  which  would  rest 
on  him  if  he  were  a  diocesan  bishop.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
differences  and  jealousies  may  arise  when  there  are  two  bishops 
in  the  same  diocese.  These,  and  other  considerations,  induce  us 
to  deprecate  the  establishment  of  the  suffi:agan  systein  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  regular  episcopate. 
^     One  of  the  difficulties  expressed  by  Lord  Stanley  and  other 
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peers,  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  subject  of  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate,  relates  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  an 
unwilhngness  to  see  any  bishops  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  an  objection  is  felt  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  plan 
as  bringing  bishops  into  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  too  advanced 
period  of  life.  On  the  subject  of  this  plan  we  have  already  freely 
expressed  an  opinion.  It  seems  to  us,  that  there  are  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages  connected  with  it.  But  we  would  here 
throw  out  a  suggestion,  which  might  possibly  tend  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  Why  should  not  the  representative  system 
be  applied  to  the  new  sees  about  to  be  created  in  England,  as  it 
has  been  to  the  Irish  sees,  or  to  the  Scottish  peerage  ?  What 
occurs  to  us  is  this — let  the  existing  sees  in  England  retain  their 
immemorial  privilege  of  parliamentary  seats ;  and  let  four  of  the 
new  bishops  sit  in  parliament,  either  by  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  bishops;  or  by  election,  as  in  the  case  of  thq  Scottish 
peers.  From  the  present  feeling  of  political  parties  we  should  think 
that  no  objection  of  any  importance  would  be  made  to  the  crea- 
tion of  four  additional  spiritual  peers,  provided  it  was  judged  by  the 
government  really  necessary  for  the  efiBciency  of  the  measure  of 
extending  the  episcopate.  If  four  spiritual  peerages  were 
created,  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  system  of  election  to  that  of 
mere  rotation,  because  it  would  secure  for  the  Church  the  most 
efficient  representation. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  probable  extension  of  the  English 
episcopate,  to  the  cheering  and  gratifying  subject  of  the  Colonial 
episcopate.  The  thanks  of  the  Church  are  eminently  due  to  the 
eminent  prelates  who  conceived,  and  who  have  so  ably  and  effi- 
ciently managed  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund,  from  which  such 
striking  results  have  arisen.  Ten  or  twelve  new  bishoprics  have 
already,  within  a  few  years,  been  the  consequence  of  this  admira- 
ble measure  ;  and  the  impulse  which  the  cause  of  the  Church  has 
thus  received  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  even  in  England,  is 
incalculable.  We  must  not  withhold  the  expression  of  our 
(pinion,  that  the  success  which  has  attended  these  measures  is  to 
be  attribut'Od  very  much  to  the  judicious  selection  of  the  prelates 
who  have  been  appointed  to  the  new  sees — ^men  of  truly  apostolical 
zeal,  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  the  m6st  devoted  piety. 

But  there  is  one  more  topic  connected  with  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate  which  affords  us  at  least  as  much  gratification 
as  either  of  those  on  which  we  have  briefly  touched.  We  allude 
to  the  effort  which  is  being  made  for  the  restoration  of  some  of 
the  suppressed  sees  of  Ireland.  This  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of 
justice  which  has  been  long  withheld.  We  shall  never  cease  to 
condemn  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  sees  as  an  act  of  oppression, 
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and  of  the  moteA  oriminal  indiflerenoe  to  the  iiit»!erts  of  religion. 
It  was  a  blow  dealt  at  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  in  Enfirland.  It  was  a  weak  and  unprincipled  concessimi 
to  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church — intended  mfflety  fiw 
the  gratification  of  Bomanism, — and  put  forward  mider  the  pre- 
tence of  finding  means  for  repairing  churcheB,  oa  the  abolition  of 
the  church-rates.  What  should  we  think,  if  the  ministry  were 
to  abolish  the  church-rates  in  JEing^and,  and  then  extinguish  half 
the  bishoprics,  in  ovAsft  to  i^ply  their  incomes  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  \  If  Ushops  are  any  essential  part  of  the  Churcn,— if 
their  ministrations  are  of  an^  value, — it  is  plain  that  the  Church 
loses  spiritually  by  any  dimmution  in  their  number,  as  it  would 
lose  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  priests.  And  this  blow 
was  struck  against  the  defenceless  Chmxsh  of  Ireland  at  a  time 
when  its  efficiency  was  daily  becoming  greater.  Under  that  most 
cmel  blow — ^the  injustice  and  evil  of  wmch  will  never  be  ibigotten 
— the  Church  of  Ireland  has,  amidst  the  severest  diaeoiuagements, 
steadily  advanced  in  zeal  and  in  efficiency.  But  its  episcopate  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  wants.  The  gj^^^t  extent  of  the  Irish 
dioceses  renders  them  unmanageable.  The  number  of  the  bishops 
is  so  diminished,  tiiat,  allowing  for  the  absence  of  some  from  ill 
health  or  old  age,  there  must  be  and  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
visiting  the  churclies,  confirming,  or  discharging  the  oih&c  ordi- 
nary duties.  Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  success  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin's  bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  empower- 
ing the  Crown  to  restore  any  of  the  suppressed  sees  which  it  ma; 
judge  advisable  to  revive.  We  feel  assured,  that  even  if  the  mea- 
sure should  not  be  carried  at  once,  it  cannot  be  very  long  delayed. 
Let  the  Church  in  England  and  Ireland  petition  in  support  of  the 
measure,  if  necessary ;  and  we  sincerely  trust,  that  the  eminent 
prelate  who  has  so  laudably  brought  forward  Uie  subject  will  not 
cease  his  exertions  until  justice  is  obtained  for  the  Irish  C^iurcb. 
If  the  attenipt  should  fail  at  this  moment,  we  trust  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  renewed  again  and  again.  We  have  before  us  most 
cheering  examples  of  what  may  be  efifected  by  patience  and  per- 
severance under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Twice  has  the 
voice  of  the  Church  succeieded  in  saving  bishoprics  wliich  had 
been  doomed  to  extinction.  The  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  the 
Welsh  sees,  ought  to  encourage  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  per- 
severe in  seeking  the  restoration  of  her  hierarchy.  And  we  must 
here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  sees 
seem  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  there  would  be,  at  this  mon^ent,  no  difficulty  in  finding 
incomes  for  the  suj^ort  of  the  Irish  ^iscopate  m  UsfM  mtegrity 
of  wm(^9.     About  70,0002.  per  annum  has  been  left  to  the 
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episcopate  in  Ireland ;  and  this  ought  to  maintain,  with  ease  and 
comfort,  the  twenty-two  bishops,  of  whom  the  Irish  hierarchy 

Sroperly  and  rightmlly  consists.  We  can  never  recognize  the 
kw  which  has  suppressed  ten  bishoprics,  except  as  an  act  of  the 
QCiost  odious  oppression,  and  the  most  extreme  injustice  and  ini- 
quity. Every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart, 
uid  who  is  anxious  to  maintain  her  cause  against  the  aggressions 
of  Somanism  and  dissent,  and  the  indifference  of  statesmen,  is 
bound  to  use  his  efforts  for  the  removal  of  an  enactment  which 
was  the  severest  blow  to  the  Church  in  this  empire  which  has 
occurred  since  its  foundation,  and  which  could  only  have  become 
law  at  a  period  when  the  national  mind  was  in  a  temporary  deli- 
nnm^tf  JRafionn  and  of  revdhitkoL 

P.S. — Since  the  above  pages  were  written,  we  observe  with 
regret,  though  without  the  slightest  surprise,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  DubHn's  biU  for  the  restoration  of  the  suppressed 
bishoprics  in  Ireland  has  been  thrown  out,  after  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition by  the  present  government.  It  muat^  of  course,  take  some 
time  before  the  question  can  be  fairly  considered  in  parliament, 
and  years  may  elapse  before  justice  will  be  done  to  the  Church. 
We  would  only  say  to  the  friends  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an  esta- 
blishment, that  if  they  wish  to  maintain  its  property  and  its  civil 
rights,  the  best  course  they  can  pursue  is  to  interest  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  cause,  by  showing  their  determtnatksi  not  to  &dt 
down  tamely  and  feebly  in  submission  to  the  measure  of  1833, 
which  despoUed  their  Church  of  its  hi^iest  privileges.  Let  the 
Church  of  Ireland  show  to  the  Church  of  England  that  it  truly 
values  the  episcopate^ — ^not  for  the  sake  of  its  revenues  or  its  tem- 
poral dignities,  but  as  an  apostolical  institution,  and  a  means  of 
spiritual  blessings  and  privileges, — and  the  Irish  Church  will  find 
in  England  a  sympathy  and  a  support  which  doea  not  at  present 
sufficiently  exist.  Let  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  Ireland  urge 
again  and  again  on  parliament  the  restoration  of  their  bishopries, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  parishes.  The  Church  of 
England  will  join  them  in  the  strug^e  for  their  rights,  when  they 
show  that  they  are  prepared  to  assert  and  maintain  them^  without 
flinching  from  the  contest.  Let  them  take  as  their  model  the 
admirable  and  judicious  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  and  the 
Church  of  North  Wales,  and  their  success  will  be  certain  at  no 
distant  period. 
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I. — The  Means  of  Unity:  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry  of  Levoes ;  delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitation  in 
1842:  with  Notes^  S^c.  By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A, 
London :  Parker.    1847, 

This  volume  is  composed  of  a  charge,  delivered  so  much  as  five 
years  ago,  occupying  45  pages,  and  of  notes,  extending,  in  small 
type,  over  no  fewer  than  121  pages.  The  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  charge  and  in  the  notes  are  most  various,  ranging  from  ortho- 
doxy, heresy,  and  unity  in  doctrine,  down  to  missionary  and 
educational  effects,  rural  chapters  and  convocation,  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Martin  Luther,  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  and  illegitimate 
births. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  does,  indeed,  at  p.  23,  utter  a  few 
words  which  may  be  good-naturedly  construed  into  something  like 
an  apology  for  speakmg  on  these  subjects ;  and,  from  his  com- 
mencing lamentations  over  the  absence  of  any  episcopal  charge  te 
his  brethren,  in  consequence  of  the  proximate  aeaths  of  two  pre- 
lates, it  might  be  imagined  that,  in  charging  as  he  does,  he  is 
only  yielding  a  reluctant  obedience  to  duties  which  have  devolved, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  upon  him — ^the  ocultcs  episcopi  in 
those  parts.  However,  Mr.  Hare'^s  former  charges  prove  that  such 
a  supposition  would  be  most  erroneous ;  and  the  error  we  complain 
of  has  become  so  general^  that  we  feel  bound  to  notice  it  as  a 
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modem  abuse ;  an  usurpation  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  first 
order  of  the  ministry^  VV e  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  the 
canon  law,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  a  single  sentence 
which  can  fairly  give  countenance  to  the  usurpation  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  "  vestiendi  aJtaris " — "  sacrificii  neces- 
saria^ — "solicitude  parochiarum''' — "  reparandis  dioecesanis  basi- 
licis  '^ — "  omamenta  vel  res  basilicarum  parochiarum  * " — "  de 
(clerorum)  conversatione,  sive  honore  et  restauratione  ecclesiarum, 
sive  doctrina  ecclesiasticorum  '^ — "  delinquentium  rationem  reddi- 
turus'  ;^^ — these,  ^d  such  as  these,  are  the  points  into  which 
archdeacons  are  to  inquire;  and  if  to  kindred  subjects  they  would 
confine  their  charges,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  so  much  of 
their  own  and  of  their  brethren's  time  beine  annually  wasted.  On 
subjects  connected  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  on  which 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  generally  ignorant,  an  archdeacon 
would  speak  with  authority,  and  be  listened  to  with  respect.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  when  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  set  an 
example  in  this  respect,  which  we  could  heartily  desire  to  see 
more  generally  followed. 

Having  entered  this  protest,  in  limine^  against  archidiaconal 
charges  of  a  doctrinal  kind  generally,  we  may  advert  to  the  intrin- 
nc  merits  of  that  immediately  before  us :  and  here  we  must  own 
to  being  agreeably  disappointed.  Generally  speaking,  we  are  no 
lovers  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  writings ;  and  we  find  some  things 
on  which  we  disagree  with  him  in  these  pages ;  still,  he  comes 
before  us  so  completely  in  the  character  of  a  peace-maker ;  there 
18  so  much  kindness  of  heart  and  good  feeling  displayed  through- 
Qut>  that,  though  it  carries  him  to  some  lengtns  at  times^  we 
cannot  help  being  favourably  impressed  with  his  production.  An 
extract  or  two  will  show  its  tone* 

*^  Above  all,  there  are  religious  journals,  and  that  strange  anomaly 
and  nuisance,  religious  newspapers,  a  sort  of  vermin  springing  up  in 
the   stagnant  mud  of  the  press,  which  live  almost  by  fostering  and 

^flaming  animosities Not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  among  those 

who  speak  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  heat  on  the  theological  dis- 
pates  of  the  day,  will  ever  pretend  that  he  has  attentively  and  candidly 
examined  a  single  one  of  the  more  elaborate  works,  against  which  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  inveying  {sic).  But  our  favourite  magazine  or  news- 
|>aper  supplies  us,  every  now  and  then,  with  an  extract,  which,  standing 
by  itself,  seems  to  offend  against  our  views  of  the  Gospel;  while  railing, 
with  more  or  less  of  salt,  more  or  less  of  venom  in  it,  is  served  up  daily 
Hnd  weekly  and  monthly  and  quarterly,  as  a  substitute  for  argument." 

1  25  disi.  c.  1.  Perlectis. 

*  c.  Ut  Archidiaconus,  1.    X.  de  offic.  Archid.  Vide  etiam  canon.  Card.  Othon. 
%.pud  Gibson^  p.  907*  ... 
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The  archdeacon  follows  this  up  by  a  piece  of  advice,  which  we 
would  recommend  to  all  our  readers ;  viz.  (what  has  been  his  own 
practice  for  many  years,) 


''  To  confine  my  reading  mainly  to  thoae  joamalay  Hie  gaMfal 
of  opinions  in  which  it  advene  to  my  own.  •  •  •  •     Tfaos  your  readingi 
instead  of  increasing  any  prejudice  that  you  may  be  conscious  of,  wouM 
rather  tend  to  allay  it,  and  would,  at  all  events,  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  character  and  purport  of  the  opinions  you  impugn.*' — ^pp<  18, 19. 

In  note  A,  the  author  successfully  refutes  one  of  the  tdsssj 
sophistries,  by  the  help  of  which  Mr.  Newman  has  elaborated  m 
Inte  Essay, — ^that,  namely,  of  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
"development  under  infallible  authority''  is  the  true  "hypo- 
thesis "  by  which  to  account  for  "  the  rise  of  Ghristianity,  and 
the  formation  of  its  theology ;"  trjdng  to  make  this  appear  hr 
"  placing  it  in  contrast  with  hypotheses  grossly  absurd,  as  thoa^ 
these  were  the  only  alternatives."  Note  H  is  occupied  with  an 
investigation  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric.  Of  course,  we  cannot, 
in  these  short  notices,  follow  Mr.  Hare  through  all  the  intricacies 
of  so  long  an  argument,  or  enter  upon  a  (]|ue8tion  that,  take  which 
side  we  will,  is  unquestionably  h^set  with  difficulties.  Several 
pages  are  consumed  in  an  attempt,  in  some  respects  successful, 
to  overthrow  Mr.  Hope's  arguments ;  but  if  he  have  succeeded  in 
disproving  that  learned  genUeman's  assertion,  that  "  the  German 
Protestants  who  *  desire  to  be  admitted  to  communion,  must 
come,  not  as  a  body,  but  as  individuals ;  not  asserting  an  inde- 
pendent collective  existence,  but  desiring  to  be  adopted  by  and 
incorporated  into  the  Church,'" — we  must  avow  our  belief  that  be 
has  thereby  cut  from  under  their  feet  the  ground  upon  which  the 
advocates  for  the  measure  must,  as  Churchmen,  have  taken  their 
stand.  One  of  the  archdeacon's  great  guns,  which  he  evidently 
flatters  himself  he  has  turned  most  effectively  against  "  our  mo- 
dem Bomanizers  "  (by  which  expression  he  designates — we  know 
now  not  whether  less  ingeniously  or  ingenuously — ^those  who  are 
not  satisfied  to  adopt  the  name  of  Protestant  as  expressive  of  dU 
which  constitutes  their  religious  sUxtus) ;  one  of  tiiese  mighty 
engines  of  polemical  warfare,  is  an  extract  from  Oardweirs>%9kMKEKtf 
of  the  report  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  in  1705,  touching 
"  a  project  closely  akin  to  that  which  we  are  discussing,-^the  plan 
of  introducing  the  English  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy,  lay  means  of 
English  ordinations,  into  Prussia."  Now,  a  certain  document, 
put  forward  not  very  long  ago  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  consider- 
ably opened  the  eyes  of  those  among  us,  who  had  till  then  looked 
favourably  upon  the  great  scheme,  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Prussian  intentions  *,  and  which^  by  the  way^  rather  turned  the 
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ables  as  to  the  ^' scandiilotm  fraud ^^  and  ^^shamefiil  piece  of 
iwindling,"  which  Mr.  Hare  alleges  to  have  been  "practised."*' 
Chis  document,  indeed,  we  cannot  just  now  lay  hand  upon ;  but, 
laless  we  are  much  mistaken,  it  went  to  prove  that  the  two  cases 
IM  not  so  parallel ;  for  that  the  Prussians  now  refuse  to  receive 
**  Episcopacy  by  English  ordination/'  And  if  so,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  it  can  be  thought — ^we  say  not  advisable, 
but  possible — ^for  an  English  bishop  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
missionaries  of  this  sort. 

Archdeacon  Hare  is  very  facetious  at  Mr.  Hope's  expense,  and 
somewhat  hard  upon  Dr.  Pusey;  he  talks  glibly  of  "strait- 
waistcoats"  and  "  unlookt  for  bandages" — of  the  "  slavery"  to 
which  "the  Canonists  would  bring  us,"  and  of  "crampt  and 
narrow  bigotry :"  but  we  confess  that,  much  as  we  admire  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  charge,  when  in  the  notes  he  descends 
into  particulars,  we  think  his  zeal  outstrips .  his  discretion ;  his 
desire  for  unity  has  blinded  him  to  the  distinction  between  dif- 
ferences in  mere  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  differences  in  such 
pvadjees  as  relate  to,  if  not  the  "  integrity,"  at  least  "  the  per* 
Ibction  of  a  Church." 


ii. — 1.  SermmsonHoly  Joy^  the  Spiritual  Afections^and  the  Saintly 
Character,  By  Arthur  Baker,  B.A*  London :  Bivingtons. 
1847. 

2.  Parish  Sermons,    By  the  Bev,  Henry  W,  Sulivan,  M.A. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     Oxford.     1847. 

»  ^^  

3.  Sermons  to  the  Tomig.  By  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Kennaway,  M,A. 
London:  Bivingtons.    1847. 

4.  Sixty  Lectures  on  the  several  portions  of  the  Psalms^  as  they  are 
appointed  to  he  read  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  of  the 
Caurch  of  England,  By  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Exton,  &c«  London : 
Longmans.     1847. 

Of  ihBfir8t  three  of  these  volumes  we  may  say,  that  they  are  all 
above  par ;  all  are  characterized  by  brevity,  practicalness,  sim- 
plicity, and  fervour.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  we  are  informed, 
that  they  "  embrace  confessedly  a  partial,  and  that  the  cheerful, 
Tiew  of  Christian  doctrine ;"  for  insisting  upon  which  more  parti- 
cularly, "there  are  many  reasons  at  the  present  day."  We  think 
them  certainly  good  sermons — much  better  than  many  which  often 
pass  under  our  eye.  The  author  we  should  take  to  be  a  man  of 
sensibility,  and  of  a  poetic  turn  of  mind ;  but  (we  are  loath  to 
say  it)  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  dash  of  affectation  in 
gome  of  his  sermons. 
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How  two  sermons  may  be  both  good,  and  yet '  one  be  better 
than  the  other,  that  is,  the  subject  be  better  handled,  and  the 
style  more  likely  to  engage  and  interest  the  attention,  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  mode  in  which  the  authors  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  have  respectively  treated  the  history  of  Buth»  Mr. 
Kennaway,  indeed,  has  evidently  great  power  of  drawing  out  the 
instruction  which  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  callable  of  aflbrdmg, 
much  faciUty  of  illustration,  and  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
particular  class  whom  he  is  addressing ;  witness,  for  instance,  his 
sermon  on  the  little  captive  maid  of  Naaman'^s  wife.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  particularly  commending  these  ^^  Sermons  to 
the  Young.'*'' 

The  fourth  volume  professes  to  be  designed  by  its  author  as  "a 
work  equally  useful  to  his  younger  ministering  brethren  in  the 
pulpit,  for  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  family  circle,  and  for 
the  closet  of  the  meditative  Christian  ;^  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  too  high  a  claim  has  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  hot 
been  advanced ;  though  we  should  say,  that  the  author^s  expec- 
tations are  likely  to  hQ  more  fully  realized  in  the  last  of  the  three 
cases  mentioned  by  him. 

III. — Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both  of  the  Old  aid 
New  Testament^  an  Argwment  of  their  Veracity:  with  an  Ap- 
pendix^ containing  Undesigned  Coincidences  letvoeen  the,Gospm 
and  Acts^  and  Josephus.  By  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  5.2)., 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  A  new  edition,  re-arranged, 
corrected,  and  enlarged.     London.     1 847. 

We  well  remember  the  intense  pleasure  with  which,  some  years 
ago,  we  read  one  of  the  little  books,  out  of  ,which  the  present 
portly  volume  has  grown.  The  species  of  argument  here  em- 
ployed is  one  of  which  we,  individually,  happen  to  be  particularly 
fond ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Professor  has  worked  it  out 
demands  our  highest  meed  of  praise.  He  has  perhaps  driven  it 
rather  hard  here  and  there ;  though,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  To  Mr.  Blunt  we  look  as  one  likely  to 
be  of  great  use  to  our  university  of  Cambridge. 

IV. — The  Unity  of  God's  Moral  Law^  as  revealed  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  John  MACLEAN£,i?.i4. 
London:  Bell.    1847.  ^, 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  prove  that  the  moral  standard  of 

the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  as  pure  and  exalted  as  that  of  the 

^  new  covenant.    The  autliot  eoii&Q\Ne%  the  principles  of  the  moral 
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law  to  be  so  objective  in  their  nature,  as  to  admit  of  no  variation. 
He  commences  with  the  proposition,  that  the  "  holiness  of  God  is 
the  only  standard  of  true  morality."  From  the  Creation  to  the 
revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  standard  of  morality,  though  more 
faintly  written,  was  not  the  less  pure  and  perfect  in  its  nature : 
nor  were  the  precepts  of  Mount  Sinai,  though  needing  the  sanc- 
tions and  explanations  of  Our  Lord's  teaching,  of  less  perfect 
morality  than  their  own  commands.  There  was  a  want  of  dis- 
tinctness in  the  earlier,  compared  with  the  later  revelations, 
but  no  want  of  perfect  morality  and  purity. 

*^  But  it  is  said,  if  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  not  different  from 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law,  why  was  not  that  law  delivered  with  the  same 
distinctness  at  first,  that  its  spiritual  meaning  might  be  known  and 
appreciated  ?  The  same  question  may  as  properly  be  asked  in  respect 
to  the  second  revelation  as  of  the  last.  Since  the  moral  precepts  of 
Moses  are  only  the  embodying  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  in  a  clearer 
form  than  the  natural  revelation  given  to  the  whole  world,  why  was 
not  the  first  revelation  as  plain  as  that  by  which  it  was  superseded  ? 
Therefore,  the  objection  amounts  to  this :  why  was  the  full  light  of  the 
Gospel,  in  respect  to  the  moral  obligations  of  man,  reserved  for  a  period 
four  thousand  years  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Adam  ? — and,  indeed, 
why  has  it  not  always  shone  with  equal  lustre  in  every  part  of  the 
world  at  every  period  of  its  existence  ?  I  do  not  profess  td  be  able  to 
answer  this  question," — pp.  32,  33. 

The  argument  is  simple  enough.'  The  author  conceives  the 
moral  code  to  be  an  objective^  not  a  subjective  system.  At  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  world  this  code  may  have  been  more  faintly 
or  more  distinctly  revealed,  more  partially  or  more  perfectly 
i^preciated ;  but,  however  revealed  or  however  understood,  it 
remains  still  the  same  pure  and  perfect  "  emanation"'  from  the 
Divine  nature.  The  proposition  appears  self-evident,  especially 
when  fortified  by  such  quotations  as  the  author  brings  forward 
from  the  Psalms  of  David, — a  writer  (be  it  remembered)  living 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  deriving  his  notions  of  morality 
from  the  precepts  of  Mount  Sinai. 

"  Can  the  law  of  God,"  asks  Mr.  Macleane,  after  referring  to  Pss.  xix. 
xii.  and  li.,  "  be  more  spiritually  understood  than  it  was  by  the  king 
of  Israel?  And  what  light  had  he  which  was  not  open  to  all  people? 
The  reply  to  this,  perhaps,  will  be,  that  David  knew  these  truths  only 
by  direct  inward  revelation,  which  were  not  vouchsafed  to  all,  or  to  any 
but  a  favoured  few ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  quite  ignorant  of 
this  view  of  the  moral  law.  They  had  no  excuse  for  this  ignorance.. 
Tfaey  might  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  David's  experience ;  for  he  pub- 
lished his  Psalms,  and  they  were  repeated  by  thousands  who  professed 
to  enter  into  their  spirit;  but,  like  tens  of  thousands  ^ho  rei^eoX  t^Ns^^Ok. 

VOL.  VII.— XO.  X/V.— -rUNE,  1847.  ^^^ 


and  meaning. 
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l^Mt  riHSDUL  K^t^sT^  s:<  ampir  azkd  so  deir,  that  we  are  at 
fca  ZfzszznfEsz  zi  v:q»  -v^isrefcire  it  sboiild  have  be»i  deaned 
zfetiK9£a2y  1.:  OfiziiQiCzaSc  h  iii  saeh  kneth.  We  can  understand 
Has,  >:i=bi&3£w  iZki  &  CErsazn  claas  of  tbeologians  ertinct,  we 

tf^  ^viiLzi  ibe  ^s&k  Z'f  libr  Cizrcii.  should  have  grasped  at  this 
cf  ^r^'j;:?^  ectzTcslT  f rcD-Jed  Tijion  expediency ;  bat  why  so 
locs^  a  rrearisEr  tj  se:  fori  a  jiiMipciaticfli.  which  a  Churchman, 
aQirESszz:^  icber  n^ecibe^s  of  ihe  CaihoEc  Church,  might  so 
cash-  esiopce  iij:«c>:&  tlKo*  coarink^ns !  Howerer,  our  author  finds, 
or  ixr^agiDes  he  finds^  oc  ^^ooents  to  his  view  in  Gtotius,  and 
(sirang^  to  say.  n^t  in  Paley  or  his  fcAowera,  but)  in  Bishop 
Taylor.  Froin  the  Dmei^  ZhAk-infiwrn  of  that  holy  prdate  he 
selects  a  passage  (which  is.  indeed,  a  free  translation  from 
Grotius)  for  condemnation.  The  original  passage  from  Grotios 
is  the  chief  object  of  his  attack,  wime  tl^  quotation  from  the 
bishop  is  placed  in  the  appendix.  But  we  willingly  pass  over 
the  German  phOosopher,  to  vindicate  the  English  divine.  Now, 
certain  as  it  is.  that  the  gT>eat  principles  of  good  and  evil  are 
immutable, — that  morality  is  objective,  and  not  subjective,— 
that  virtue  is  rather  an  emanation  from  divinity,  than  a  Tary- 
ing  o[jeration  of  Omnipotence. — ^it  is  equally  certain  that  a  code 
of  laws,  ha^'in^  for  its  obj^^t  the  sanction  and  encouragement 
of  morality  and  virtue,  (for  a  law  is  a  precept  ftith  a  sanction,)  is 
mutable,  subjective,  and  an  independent  operation  of  the  law- 
river.  The  difference  between  our  author  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
lies  in  this,  that  the  one  confuses,  while  the  other  apprehends, 
the  distinction  between  morality  and  law.  Morality  is  objective, 
and  of  all  time ;  law  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  not  laws  (properly  so  called),  but  precepts. 
The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  chiefly  composed  of  laws,  in  the  true 
sease  of  the  term, — that  is,  of  injunctions  made  binding  with 
direct  sanctions.  In  this  sense.  Our  Lord  may  be  said  to  have 
given  a  new  law,  and  to  have  changed  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
morality  remains  the  same,  but  the  sanctions  (without  which, 
according  to  Bishop  Taylor'*s  sense,  there  can  be  no  law)  are 
altered.     But  we  may  let  the  bishop  speak  for  himself: — 


tt  ( 


For  God,  being  the  supreme  lawgiver,  hath  power  over  his  own 
laws, — as,  being  a  Creator,  he  hath  over  his  own  creation  :  He  that 
gave  being,  can  take  it  away ;  and  the  law  may  be  changed,  though 
God  cannot;  for  God  is  immutable  in  his  attributes,  but  his  worka 
have  variety,  and  can  change  every  day.*"  —  Ductor  Duhiiantivmf 
chap,  iu  rule  i.  §  2%— pp%  1T8»  170>  of  Mackane* 
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There  was,  we  repeat,  no  need  of  this  minute  disquisition* 
The  question  ha^  been  already  settled  by  the  Churcli.  Had  Mr. 
Macleane  referred  to  the  Catechism  of  our  Church,  he  would  have 
found  how  highly  the  Mosaic  dispensation  has  been  esteemed  in 
the  Catholic  polity.  While  the  Christian  learns  his  rule  of  faith 
in  the  creed  of  the  Church,  and  his  mode  of  prayer  from  Our 
Lord'^s  own  lips,  he  derives  his  whole  system  of  morality  from  the 
tables  first  given  to  the  Hebrew  prophet  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  work,  however,  is  powerfiuly  written,  and  may  be  perused 
with  advantage. 

V. — Dialogues  on  Universal  SaJ/oationy  and  Topics  connected 
therewith.  By  David  Thom,  Minister  of  Bold-street  Chapel^ 
Liverpool.     London:  Lewis.     1847 — 

Is  the  second  edition  of  a  very  pernicious  book,  with  great 
parade  of  argument,  by  a  dissenting  teacher  of  (to  judge  from  his 
work)  ultra-Calvinistic  views.  The  volume  abounds  in  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  :-r- 

•*  Now  every  one  of  these  views  is  erroneous.  Sanctioned  by  the 
highest  names  in  theological  literature  unquestionably  they  are,  but 
they  all  stand  condemned  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*' — ^p.  137« 

Tolerably  confident  language  this  !  But  the  reader  shall  judge 
for  himself,  what  right  Mr.  Thom  has  to  employ  it,  and  to 
arrogate  for  himself  the  certain  possession  of  '^  the  mind  of  the 
Spint." 

In  the  Advertisement  we  are  favoured  with  two  or  three  pages 
upon  the  words  Sheol  and  Hades ;  wherein  we  are  informed,  that 
**  now  in  the  Ught  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  especially 
in  that  of  the  Epistles,^^  these  terms  are 

*'  shown  to  denote  the  state  of  soul  as,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  undergoing  the  second  death,  by  being  excluded  from  the  heavenly 
kingdom" 

In  this  sense,  he  says,  the  regenerate  do  not  descend  to  Hades ; 
but  (we  call  attention  to  this,  in  order  to  show  the  lengths  to 
which,  In  this  age  of  boasted  light,  self-constituted  teachers, 
despising  the  wisdom  of  "  the  ancients,^'  may  be — shall  we  say 
judicially — permitted  to  run) — the  regenerate  among  men  do  not 
**  descend  to  Hades  T"  but  to  do  so 

**  was  the  fate  of  our  Blessed  Lord^  as  having  died  the  just  for  the 
unjust ;  •  •  .  andis  the  fate  of  the  unregenerate." — ^p.  xxvi. 

The  author  thinks,  that 

**  To  have  the  knowledge  of  sin  taken  away  by  Ghmt*«  qAa\s.v\% 

Hh2 
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sacrifice,  is  not  merely  to  have  an  apprehension,  for  the  first  time,  of 
vhat  sin  is,  as  that  which  God  hateth  ;  but  also  to  have  the  conscienoe 
personally  purged  from  a  sense  of  guilt." — ^p.  139. 

Hut  perhaps  the  worst  piece  of  heresy  relates  to  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments.  This  (according  to  the  ininister  of  Bold- 
street  conventicle)  "  cannot  be  maintained  consistently  with  the 
declarations  of  Scripture ;"" — 

'<  1st,  Because  the  grandest  conceivable  and  possible  display  of  God's 
abhorrence  of  sin  has  been  afforded  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesos 
the  Creator  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments  implies,  that  a 
still  greater  display  of  the  hatred  of  God  towards  evil  is  capable  of 
being,  and  remains  to  be  afforded  in  the  sufferings  of  mere  creatwet* 
•  •  •  .  God  having  declared  the  object  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  dying  to 
have  been  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  we  imp^ch  bis 
veracity  when  we  assert  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eternally  tormented,  sia 
remains  unput  away  for  ever!" — ^pp.  140»  141. 

Could  one  have  conceived  such  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  per* 
version  of  language!  it  is  really  like  playing  upon  the  words. 
13ut  let  us  hear  him  again :— * 

**  I  may  now  mention  one  argument  which,  to  him  who  is  g^ifted  with 
a  very  moderate  share  of  divine  knowledge,  and  possessed  of  any  caps* 
city  whatever  for  reflection,"  [this  is  positively  the  most  humiliating 
sentence  we  ever  read ;  we  feel  quite  convinced  that  me  possess  no 
capacity  for  reflection,  for  we  have  failed  to  be  struck  in  the  same  way 
by  what  he  says,]  **  must  be  productive  of  an  entire  conviction  that  the 
infliction  of  eternal  torments  upon  man  is  an  utter  impossibility.  •  .  • 
They  mean,  that  man  as  such  is  capable  of  being  tormented  for  ever. 
Now,  unlimited  torments  no  human  being,  as  a  man,  is  capable  in  his 
present  state  of  undergoing.  Therefore  if  to  these  torments  he  who  is 
now  a  man  shall  hereajfler  be  subjected,  it  cannot  be  that  as  a  man  he 
shall  undergo  them.  •  •  •  Do  you  not  perceive  that  by  this  simple, 
obvious,  and  conclusive  reasoning,  eternal  torments  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  the  punishments  to  which  man  as  suck 
may  be  subjected  ?'* — p.  143. 

Very  simple,  obvious,  and  conclusive,  no  doubt !  The  fallacy 
is,  of  course,  evident.  He  tells  you  that  man^s  capability  of  suf- 
fering is  limited,  he  is  only  to  endure  for  a  time,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  punished  with  unlimited,  everlasting  torments ;  that  is, 
man  as  he  is  7ww — as  we  see  him — this  mortal  body,  cannot  en- 
dure immortal  torments ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  man^  as  it  is  human  and  not  angelic,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  eternal  punishment.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  man,  as  man — although  there  is  in  man  as  he  now 
fs — which  confines  his  e^teuce  to  a  body  constituted  exactly  as 
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ihat  body,  which  we  at  present  see,  is  constituted.  "  Flesh  and 
blood''  (we  read)  *'  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven;*"  yet 
we  presume  that  Mr.  Thorn  would  not  exclude  all  the  elect  from 
heaven  and  eternal  happiness ;  neither  would  he  say  that  they 
caLnnot  go  there  as  men.  In  point  of  fact,  our  present  bodies 
must  undergo  a  change  of  some  sort,  to  fit  them  either  for  heaven 
or  hell :  they  must  in  some  way  be  rendered  immortal :  a  single 
text  sets  it  all  clear ;  ''  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body :  there  is  a  natural  bodv,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body.*"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44.)  Yet  it  will  still  be  as  men — human 
beings,  as  distinguished  from  angelic  or  any  other  creatures — that 
they  will  be  rewarded  or  punished*  Mr.  Thom  confuses  tke  pre* 
sent  mode  of  existence  ofm>an  with  m>an  in  its  generic  sense^  that  is, 
humanity ;  and  hence  the  inconclusiveness  of  his  heretical  argu-* 
ment.     Thus  he  says  in  so  many  words  in  the  following  page : — 

"  My  proposition  is  just  briefly  this,  that  *  the  being  who  is  supposed 
to  be  eternally  tormented  hereafter  cannot  be  a  human  being.'  ** 

And  then,  by  way  of  a  clencher,  (we  must  cite  this  one  passage 
more,  just  to  show  the  puzzle-headedness  of  the  man,)  he  adds : — 

•*  Aye !  and  what  is  still  more,  the  nature  so  tormented  would  be 
actually  the  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself!  •  •  •  Thus,  by  repre* 
Benting  God  as  inflicting  eternal  torments  on  beings  who  are  possessed 
of  everlasting  existence,  divines  [the  italics  here  are  his  own],  actually 
and  blasphemously,  although  ignorantly,  represent  God  as  torturing  for 
ever  the  nature  of  his  own  well -beloved  Son ! " 

So  that  this  sneerer  at  ''  divines,''  this  confident  antagonist  of 
**  the  highest  names  in  theological  literature,"  this  setter-forth  of 
"  simple,  obvious,  and  conclusive  reasoning,"  who  so  condescend- 
ingly adapts  his  arguments  to  the  comprehension  of  "  those  who 
are  possessed  of  any  capacity  whatever  for  reflection,'' — this 
"  minister  of  Bold-street  Chapel"  actually  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  person  and  the  nature  of  any  one — that  One  being, 
in  the  present  instance,  God's  own  Son !  To  speak  of  God's  own 
well-beloved  Son  as  tortured  with  eternal  torments  were  at  once 
absurd  and  blasphemous ;  to  represent  His  nature,  i.  e.  persons 
of  the  like  nature,  as  so  punished,  would  be  (we  should  have 
thought)  no  more  than  giving  utterance  to  the  conclusion  of  all 
who  believe  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  "  made  of  a  woman" — 
^*  made  in  the  likeness  of  men" — "  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
.  Sut  we  have  done.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met 
with  80.  fallacious,  and  yet  so  confident,  a  writer.    By  the  bye,  it 
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may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  this  same  David  Thorn  lepreseniB 
himself  as  **  Corresponding  Secretary  for  England  to  the  Ame- 
rican Universalist  Historical  Society,^  and  as  editor  of  ^  The 
UnivermKefs  Library.*" 

VI. — Observations  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     By  the  Bm, 
Matthew  Plummeb,  ilf.^.     London:  Qeaver.    1847 — 

Is  a  reprint  (if  we  be  not  mistaken)  of  a  series  of  P^is 


which  appeared  from  time  to  time,  under  the  signature  "  F.,  in 
the  English  Churchman.  These  observations  are  the  result  of 
inquiries  made,  when  the  author 

**  being  only  in  deacon's  orders,  and  without  much  communication  with 
his  clerical  brethren,  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  many  things,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  now  happily  considered  essential  to  the  correct  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  for  the  sake  of  the  concluding 
words.     We  are  indeed  rejoiced,  when  we  hear  clergy  implying 
the  duty  of  celebrating  Divine  service  accordimf  to  the  use  oj  the 
Church  of  England;  that  is,  according  to  the  exact  rubrics  of  the 
Prayer-book ;   for  bow  else  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
what  that  "  use  '*''  is  ?   it  being  the  use — not  of  A,  B,  and  C,  indi- 
vidual priests — but  of  the  Church.     Now  we  are  a  little  puzzled 
to  understand,  how  Mr.  Plummer^s  book  will,  in  aJl  respects, 
fulfil  this  intention.     The  greater  part  of  it  is,  indeed,  excellent: 
but  here  and  there  he  introduces  matter  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  be  likely  to  have  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  he  intends ; 
will  rather  puzzle  and  distract,  than  readily  direct  the  reader. 
He  publishes  his  book  for  the  sake  of  "  the  Deacons "   of  our 
Church  ;  for  the  purpose  "  of  lightening  their  labours  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  ministry,  and  of  enabling  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  the  Church  with  decency,  solemnity,  and  devotion,  and 
strictly  in  accordance  mth  the  Rubric "  (the  italics  are  his  own). 
We  would  beg  then  to  ask  Mr.  Plummer,  whether  he  considers 
the  admixture  of  water  with  the  wine  at  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
washing  of  his  hands  by  the  celebrant,  to  be  necessary  in  order 
"  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Church  with  decency,  solemnity^ 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Rubric  V"   That 
either  or  both  of  these  actions  is  necessary  for  the  former  three 
conditions,  we,  individually,  do  not  believe ;  though  we  are  fer 
from  denying  that  both  are  compatible  with  them.     But  that 
either  or  both  of  them  is  even  compatible  with  the  latter  condi- 
^  tion^  we  are  disposed  to  deny.     Where  is  .the  Rubric  which  gi?e0 
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i — ^we  will  not  say  a  direction  for,  but — so  much  as  a  hint  at  such 
proceedings  ?  Most  probably  the  cup  which  our  Saviour  blessed 
did  contain  water  mixed  with  wine  :  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
custom  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine  did  prevail  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  earliest  times ;  nay,  it  is  true  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  canons,  and  the  rubric  in  the  first  book  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  enjoined  the  same  practice ;  but  what  then  ?  when 
we  have  heaped  all  these  testimonies  together,  and  allowed  them, 
what  step  have  we  advanced  towards  a  correct  performance  of  the 
service  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England — the  pre- 
sent use,  let  us  remember — the  existing  rubric  f  The  Prayer-book 
of  1662  is  that  (as  Mr.  P.  reminds  us  in  his  Introduction)  to 
which  the  clergy  have  given  their  assent  and  consent,  and  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  the  customs, 
therefore,  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  rubric  of  1547,  may  be 
exceedingly  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  they 
can  be  of  no  more  authority  now  to  us  who  are  but  ministers,  not 
rulers,  than  the  Extravagants  of  John  XXII.,  or  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent.  Mr.  Plummer  refers  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
Origines  Liturgicce;  and  we  would  commend  the  following  sen- 
tence from  that  work,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  to  his 
attentive  consideration : — "  As  this  rite  was  removed  from  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Church  by  authority,  together  with  several 
other  rites,  «...  and  as  it  undoubtedly  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  Sacrament,  its  revival  by  individuals  cannot  be 
recommended."  These  remarks,  mutatis  mutandis^  ^pply  equally 
to  the  other  rite  of  washing  the  hands ;  except  that,  while  for  this 
there  is  even  less  pretence  of  authority  than  for  the  former,  Mr.  P. 
appears  to  advise  it,  by  taking  pains  to  point  out  ^'  the  best  time 
for  it  to  be  done  in  our  service." 

We  observe  that  the  question  of  lay,  heretical,  and  schismatical 
baptisms  is  entered  into.  Mr.  P.  decides  that  by  our  present 
rubric — ^taken  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense — they  are  all  for- 
bidden :  but  then  follows  a  curious  piece  of  reasoning : — 

"  The  bishops  in  England,  both  before  and  since  the  Refonnation, 
have  granted  licences  to  the  laity  to  baptize ;  but  not  since  the  passing 
of  this  rubric.  Lay  baptism  is  therefore,  at  present,  invalid  in  Eng- 
land."— ^p.  204. 

Had  Mr.  P.  written,  "  is  therefore  at  present  illegal  in  Eng- 
land,''  we  could  have  understood  his  reasoning,  though  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  concur  even  then 
in  his  conclusion.  But  to  say  that  it  is  invalid  is  neither 
historically  true,  nor  logically  correct,  as  a  deduction  from  his 
t)renuBS.     "  VaUd,"'  the  dictionary  tells  us,  means  "  eflfectix<^\'' 
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and  Xr.  P.  *Tnian»  x  mmsf  jdbe  iiTii  ■  ■  ■  Ji    W  a  ipirtatinii 


jif»!i^.rin^  !iaaiL*     T^dk  JeyHiitti  csier^  oil  abe  ecaee  cif  God, 

^iie  juiunums  -It  ':ae  CanhmV  OniRa..  nrnyi «■  iiiTi .  nEfitj 
rj  aa  '-.rmiaane  'Snnac  •acaer  *a£  pffamt  "^  cr  bl  dioie  past^  de- 
;(«iii  ugun  ihe  jeoiee  'if  &  Trnhnp  ^  «xsciise  k. 

w«  &av»  p«;incefi  oas  axav  appear  u  he  uiffiug  ;  jei  cnBes,  it  sfaodd 
l^  mrJijRfTZsfL  fjeamt  to  be  irdEne v&ea  ^*'  "'""g  in  a  wuk  irindi 
jniirmci  ^ae  'sfee  «rfa  gwfe-  Upca  d&£  wlbsi^  the  book  seems 
fiki^  tr>  fryv^  tbe&I  ai§  a  **ii««w^ ;  bus  is  woold  doobdess  be 
ir»  atf>.  v<»»  xc  csisfoily  leviaeiLaiiii  *nffw^t  and  doobtful  praits 
feas  anoiBBCBDa  GC  coainsr. 


9kr^  mf^f/nfM  d^xlinfL^  m  oiMtimmamei  1547 — 1800.    ^  (fe 
Bi^it  Ret.  Sechako  Mjlxt.  Z>.Z>^  Lari  BiJ^^Bmrn  and 

VoL  II.  TLf  /a«r/.    Loodoo :  Parker.   1S47. 

The  diocesaa  soccesEor  of  two  of  the  sauntliest  hnniiMirics  of  the 
Bfitksh  Clmrcbes  has  wmten  mndi  to  iq>hold  and  to  reTive  those 
great  ecdeaastical  principles^  for  which  Leslie  and  Tajlor  eon- 
tended*  While  we  reeret  the  necessitT  which  appears  to  exist 
for  thus  enforcing  things  which,  to  churchmen,  oog^t  to  be 
matters  fA  obrioos  dnlT  ;  stiD — as  the  necessity  doa  exist — it  is 
encTjuraging  to  find  an  episcopal  pen  so  ready ;  azid  e^iecially  an 
Iriiih  bwhop  zealous  in  urging  on  the  sons  of  his  church,  to  revert 
from  their  actual  puritanism  to  the  more  earnest  and  venerative 
faith  of  his  predeccsssor  in  the  see,  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  here 
we  must  object  to  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  many  excellent 
writers  of  the  present  day,  who  prefer  aiqiealing  to  expediency 
rather  than  to  obedience.  Tke  Church  has  a  rigti  to  claim  obedi- 
ence from  her  children — This  is  the  axiom  to  estaUish.  When 
once  this  great  Catholic  verity  is  accepted,  sH  the  rest  follows  in 
due  course*  The  Fasts  and  Festivals  wilt  be  observed,  not 
because  they  are  found  expedient  in  promoting  devotion,  but 
because  they  are  ordained  by  Christ^s  Catholic  Church.  The 
argument  from  expediency  is  not  to  be  rejected,  but  postponed. 
(^(>edience  is  the  first  motive,  and  expediency  the  second.  A 
child  is  taught  to  obey  its  parents,  before  it  can  comprehend  the 
expediency  of  their  commands.  Were  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  tlie  rule  ofil^  churchy  rather  than  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
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each  ]p&rticular  practice  which  she  enjoins,  made  the  groundwork 
•  of  argument  by  those  writers  who  seek  to  reclaim  schismatics 
into  her  pale,  or  revive  primitive  discipline  among  her  children, 
much  toil  and  paper  might  be  spared.  By  asserting  obedience. 
We  in  no  wise  deny  the  utility  of  the  particular  practices ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  give  a  primary  consideration  to  the 
expediency  of  the  observances,  waive  the  appeal  to  authority. 

This  work  of  Bishop  Manf's  is  not  altogether  free  from  this 
defect ;  for  although,  at  the  outset,  some  consideration  is  given 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  ordination-vow  of  her 
priesthood  to  observe  them,  yet  no  such  authoritative  tone  per- 
vades the  book  as  that  for  which  we  contend.  It  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  apology  for,  or  a  justification  of,  these  usages  of  the 
Church,  than  an  assertion  of  their  necessity.  However,  we  will 
quote  the  author^s  own  words,  from  the  introduction,  explaining 
tne  objects  of  the  work : — 

**  Upon  a  matter  which  gives  occasion  to  such  diversity  of  sentiment 
and  practice,  no  reasonable  decision  can  be  formed  without  careful  inves- 
tigation, adequate  information,  and  calm  and  dispassionate  deliberation, 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  With  humble  prayer  for  bis 
grace,  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  following  Treatise,  to  assist  the 
reader  in  forming  a  proper  conclusion  upon  the  subject,  by  means  of  a 
plain  exposition  of  the  enactments  of  the  Church ;  founded,  as  those 
enactments  were,  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  usages 
of  Christ's  primitive  and  apostolical  Church,  and  supported  as  they  have 
been,  successively,  by  the  official  and  authoritative  acts  of  her  rulers, 
and  by  the  explicit  interpretations,  and  solemn  admonitions,  and  avowed 
practices  of  the  same,  and  of  others  her  most  exemplary,  best  instructed, 
and  most  venerated  children. 

**  The  members  of  the  Church,  they  at  least  who  profess  to  call  them- 
selves her  members,  are  the  persons,  to  whose  edification  I  would  fain 
devote  such  ability  as  God  may  give  me. 

"  With  such  persons,  indeed,  I  might  take  it  for  an  axiom,  that  a 
vindication  of  any  particular  usage  from  blame,  from  the  taint,  for  in- 
stance, of  Romish  superstition,  and  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  her 
members,  are  at  once  established  by  the  identification  of  such  usage  with 
the  Church's  Orders  :  which,  at  all  events,  must  be  admitted  by  her 
ministers,  who  are  pledged  to  '  faithful  diligence,'  both  in  their  own 
observance  of  them,  and  in  teaching  to  their  people  the  keeping  and 
observing  of  the  same.  With  such  persons,  also,  I  would  fain  take  it 
for  granted,  that,  next  to  the  plain  institutions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
authoritative  enforcement  of  her  governors,  no  more  satisfactory  defence 
and  justification  of  a  particular  usage  can  be  adduced,  than  the  example 
and  commendation  of  her  most  illustrious  ministers  and  members  in  the 
times  coincident  with,  or  most  nearly  succeeding  to,  the  Reformation." 
— vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4. 
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We  entirely  coincide  with  the  Tiews  expressed  in' the  above 
extract,  but  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  obedience  there  insisted 
upon  is  rather  waived,  than  strengthened  by  two  volumes  of 
examples  and  precedents — giving  instances  of  persons  who  have 
kept  the  holy-days  and  fasts  in  their  generation,  and  the  various 
motives  which  induced  them  to  do  so.  However,  the  most  scru- 
pulous churchman  could  find  no  other  fault  in  tlie  work  than 
this.  In  all  respects  it  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  worthy  addiiioD 
to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day. 


VIII. — A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Charge$ 
brought  against  her  in  the  Christianas  Penny  Magazine.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Sandford,  M.A.     London :  Bivingtons.     1847. 

This  Vindication  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Smith.     The  letter  commences  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Sir,— -I  have  found  a  dissenting  periodical,  named  The 
Christian's  Penny  Magazine,  in  the  houses  of  several  Church  people 
of  ihis  parish.  That  same  publication  is  very  violent  in  its  laDgaage 
against  the  Church.  She  is  there  represented  as  vile  and  odious :  we 
arc  told  that  she  is  not  a  safe  way  of  salvation ;  and  every  sinew  is 
exerted  to  induce  her  members  to  forsake  and  leave  her." — p.  1. 

Mr.  Sandford  proceeds,  first,  to  answer  generally  various 
objections  interspersed  throughout  the  publication ;  and  after- 
wards, more  specifically  to  reply  to  certain  stated  reasons  brought 
against  the  English  Church  in  an  article  (which  appeared  in 
No.  I.  of  the  Magazine)  headed,  "  Why  dare  I  not  con- 
form TO  THE  Church  of  England  V* 

"  Which,"  he  says,  "  may  be  considered  a  fair  summary  of  the 
objections  brought  against  her  by  these  Dissenters." — ^p.  21. 

T^he  first  objection  is  worded  thus  : — 

*'  That  the  Church  of  England  '  is  not  a  proper  Scriptural  Church, 
but  a  political  system  instituted  by  worldly  men  for  worldly  ends,  and 
is  altogether  a  worldly  body.* " — p.  21. 

Mr.  Sandford  divides  this  objection  under  five  heads,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  refute  each  separately.  The  accusation  is  one  of  Eras- 
tianism,  wherefore  he  commences  by  a  brief  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  from  its  firat  establishment  in  Britain,  and  its  exist- 
ence here  in  the  fourth  century.  But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  work.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  the  objections  which  the  author  has  undertaken  to 
wUeprove. 


The  second  objection  is  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Church ;  and  to  their  being  appointed  independently 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  (p.  75.) 

The  third  objection  is  to  the  power  of  the  Church  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  to  her  authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 
(p.  88.) 

The  fourth  objection  is  to  our  "religious  mummery,^^as  they 
term  it,  in  bowing  to  the  east ;  wearing  a  surplice  for  prayers^ 
and  black  govm  for  the  sermon  (I);  going  to  the  altar  for  the 
Communion  Service ;  signing  the  cross  in  JBaptism ;  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  changing  posture  during  the  Service. 
The  "  mummery  "  is,  according  to  this  publication,  not  in  wearing 
the  surplice,  but  in  changing  it  for  the  black  gown.  (p.  108.) 

TheJ^A  objection  (the  most  important  of  all  to  overrule  and 
disprove)  is  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneraiion.  Mr. 
Sandford  argues  the  point  clearly,  and  at  sufficient  length, 
without  becoming  wearisome.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
passage  in  his  book.  (p.  123.) 

.  The  sixth  objection  is  to  the  holy  rites  of  Confirmation  and 
Ordination,  by  which,  exclaims  the  Dissenter,  the 

*' '  Lord  Bis];iop  (poor  sinning,  mitred  mortal !)  pretends  to  give  the 
Holy  Ghost.  O,  what  a  fearful  mockery !  What  an  awful  sin !' " 
—p.  144. 

The  author  treats  this  objection  with  great  brevity,  and  chiefly 
repels  it  by  quoting  the  well-known  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Hebrews. 

The  seventh  objection  is  to  the  power  of  Absolution,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  form  of  it  contained  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  (p.  152.)  ^ 

The  eighth  objection  is  the  last  and  most  confused  of  all.  It  is 
worded  thus : — 

"  '  Lastly,  I  might  condemn  its  teaching  us  tran substantiation,  its 
excommunicating  good  men  of  other  Churches,  and  its  forhidding  me  to 
hear  the  Gospel ;  but  these  are  nothing  to  the  evil  of  the  Burial  Ser- 
vice, which  has  often  been  read  over  the  corpse  of  an  atheist,  an  infidel, 
a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a  prostitute,  as  though  it  were  that  of  an  eminent 
Christian.'  "—p.  167. 

If  these  are  the  objections  brought  against  the  English  Church 
by  Dissenters,  how  is  it  that  those  puritans,  within  her  bosom, 
who  seek  an  alliance  with  schismatics,  imagine  they  shall  over- 
come their  prejudices  ?  By  what  compromise  of  Catholic  verity 
do  they  hope  to  gain  the  amity  of  these  foes  to  our  discipline  and 
doctrine !     They  are  included  as  well  as  others  in  the  ^oisnil 
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chai^ges  of  Ercutianisniy  Church  authority^  reUgiaus  mwmmery^ 
Ordination^  and  Confirmation^  and  that  most  grievous  of  all — the 
Burial  Service.  Is  it,  then,  by  a  compromise  of  the  question  of 
Baptismal  regeneration  that  they  imagme  they  shall  succeed  ? 
.  Mr.  Sandford's  book  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  by 
those  who  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  Dissenters,  and  accustomed 
to  hear  their  objections. 


IX. — 1.  Lives  of  Certain  Faihers  of  the  Church  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury. For  the  Instruction  of  the  Young.  Edited,  hy  the  Bev. 
W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  London:  Cleaver. 
1847. 

2.  An  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  containing  the  Lives  of  AncierU 
Fathers  and  Modem  Dtvines^  interspersed  with  Jfotices  of 
Heretics  and  Schismatics,  forming  a  brief  history  of  the  Church 
in  every  age.  By  Waltee  Farquhab  Hook,  I).D.  Vol.  III. 
London:  Bivingtons.     1847. 

We  cannot  say  that  much  care  seems  to  have  been  l)estowed 
upon  the  volume  by  its  "  editor .'^  For  instance,  to  begin  with 
the  title-page,  it  is  disfigured  vdth  a  very  ugly  and  badly-executed 
monogram.  The  Lamb  carries  a  cross,  instead  of  the  usud 
labarum  in  its  simpler  form.  He  stands  upon  what  looks  like 
(we  have  at  last  discovered  what  it  is  meant  for ;  but  it  is  so  ill- 
drawn,  that  we  take  to  ourselves  some  credit  for  so  doing)  a 
very  odd  platform,  from  the  upper  edge  of  which  drop  seven 
pendulums  of  unequal  lengths.  There  is  a  further  blemish,  in 
the  shape,  here  and  there,  of  careless  vmting,  and — ^stiU  worse 
— of  bad  grammar.  As  instances  of  the  latter  fault,  we  read  of 
"wonderml  soothing''  eloquence;  the  Church  "had  began;'' 
and  in  the  preface,  "  as  though,  because  there  may  be  errors  in 
some  points,  there  is  truth  in  none :"  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph in  p.  viii.  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  cardessly 
expressed  sentiment ;  for  the  sentence  might  be  taken  to  imply, 
that  "  the  promise  "  is  not  now  with  the  Church.  These  are, 
after  all,  minor  points ;  still,  they  are  faults:  and  when  a  man 
sets  up  to  act  Maecenas,  he  should  not  allow  it  to  be  said  that 
lending  one's  name  is  all  that  is  required  of  a  patron. 

The  Preface  is,  on  the  whole,  well  written,  and  we  agree  with 
the  general  drift  of  it ;  but  at  p.  xiii.  the  writer  tells  us,  that  a 
mind  which  had  received  its  "  mould  from  the  primitive  ages," 

''  would  equally  demolish  the  novel  idea  of  the  papal  supremacy,  as 
surely  as  it  would  the  still  more  novel  idea  of  a  state  supremacy^  and 
the  government  of  a  Church  by  Acts  of  Parliament." 


Certainly  the  tone  of  mind  whict  he  describes,  would  consider-^ 
ably  modify  some  modem  notions  about  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bennett  may  intend 
nothing  more  than  this  by  the  sentence  just  cited.  There  are 
many  very  crude  notions  afloat  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy ;  and  High  Churchmen  sometimes  play  unconsciously  into 
the  hands  of  Komanists  and  Dissenters,  by  their  ill-advised  say-» 
ings  on  this  subject.  If  any  person  have  subscribed  to  the 
XXXVIIth  Article  in  a  non-natural  sense,  we  recommend  to 
his  serious  attention  Archbishop  Bramhall^s  Works,  Hooker,  and 
Field ;  and  among  Bomanists,  Bechberger  and  Febronius. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  foregoing 
remarks;  but,  as  reviewers,  we  had  no  alternative.  Nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  at  present,  but  to  say  that  the  present 
volume  contains  the  lives  of  SS.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine ;  and  that  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  written  in  a  good  spirit  and  in  an  interesting  style* 

2.  The  lives  in  the  second  of  the  two  works  named  above  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  work,  of  a  much  shorter  cast ;  a  more 
condensed  and  rather  dry  summary  of  facts :  the  book,  however, 
is  both  interesting  and  useful,  as  the  compiler'^s  name  would 
guarantee ;  and  is  written  (so  far  as  we  have  looked  into  it)  on 
the  soundest  principles^  Nor  does  Dr.  Hook  shrink  from  apply- 
ing these  principles  to  our  own  times,  and,  whenever  opportunity 
presents  itself,  comparing  deeds  of  yore  with  deeds  of  to-day* 
We  hope  that  a  supplementary  volume  will  be  given,  as  in  all 
works  of  this  nature  certain  omissions  are  sure  to  be  discovered. 
We  have  ourselves  remarked  one  or  two,  but  cannot  just  now  lay 
hands  upon  the  paper  on  which  we  noted  them. 


X. — Memcnrs  of  the  Life  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Simeorty  M.A.y  &c.: 
with  a  Selection  from  his  Writings  and  Correspondence.  Edited 
hy  the  JS^i?.  William  Cabus,  M.A.  London:  Hatchards. 
1847- 

No  one,  we  should  suppose,  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
memoirs  of  a  well-known  and  remarkable  man,  without  having 
one  of  two  alternatives  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind :  either 
that  Mr.  Simeon,  notwithstanding  certain  defects  of  character 
and  errors  in  opinion,  was  a  truly  good  and  devoted  servant  of 
God ;  or  that  he  was  a  most  skilful  and  consistent  hypocrite  from 
first  to  last.  There  is  no  medium  course.  Each  portion  of  the 
history,  open  it  where  you  will,  dovetails  exactly  with  those  por- 
tions, ^hich  precede  and  follow  it.    The  old  man,  whom  v:e  ce^ 
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member^  was  preciBcly  thai  wludi  we  shodU  haswe  eqweted,  as 
the  deyelopment  of  the  Toothfal  elemente  herein  depicted.  Dtf- 
fering,  as  we  vaidoubtealj  do,  from  the  late  Mr.  Kmeoo  in  toj 
many  points ;  educated,  as  we  have  been,  in  a  totalty  difineol 
school  from  that  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
disciple ;  s]rmpathizing  but  little,  as  we  must  ccMifesB  to  be  the 
case,  in  many  of  his  hopes  and  fears ;  we  nevi^rthelesB  cannot 
but  embrace  the  former,  and  more  charitaUe,  of  the  two  attom- 
tivcs  suggested ;  and  own  to  ha¥ing  our  heart  wanned  towards 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  warmed,  as 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  must  be  warmed  towards  adl  whom  H 
sees  zealously  persevering  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  disappointment,  and  ridicule,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
much  that  man  ordinarily  holds  dear,  in  obedience  to  ^diat— no 
matter  whether  rightly  or  wrongly — ^they  deem  to  be  command- 
ments of  God  Most  High. 

The  following  extracts  will  prove  the  religious  qnrit  which  ani- 
mated the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  So  far  hack  as  the  year 
1 790  Mr.  Simeon  established  an  evening  lecture  in  Trinity  Ghinrdi, 
at  Cambridge ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  much  opposition  from  both 
churchwardens  and  parishioners,  manifested  by  locking  up  the 
pews,  &c.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  long  before  consulted  Sir  W. 
Scott  about  their  right  to  do  so,  and  obtained  that  eminent  law- 
yer's opinion  of  the  illegality  of  the  action.  He  did  "  not,  how- 
ever, cnoose  to  exercise  "  his  *'  right  '^  in  reference  to  them : — 

**  To  this  (says  he)  I  was  led  by  various  considerations.  My  own 
natural  disposition  would  have  instigated  me  to  roaintaio  my  rights  hy 
force  ;  and  I  knew  I  never  could  do  wrong  in  resisting  my  corrupt 
nature.  Like  a  bowl  with  a  strong  bias,  I  could  not  go  far  out  of  the 
way  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  bias  ;  or  if  I  did,  I  should  have  always 
something  to  bring  me  back ;  but  if  I  leaned  to  the  side  where  that  force 
was  in  operation,  I  might  be  precipitated  I  knew  not  whither,  and 
should  have  nothing  to  counteract  the  impulse,  or  to  bring  me  back. 
There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  in  my  mind  which  was  the  safer  and 
better  path  for  me  to  pursue.'* — p.  86. 

Twenty  years  later  we  see  the  same  principle  of  self- watchful- 
ness at  work.  A  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  animadverting  strongly 
on  the  religion  of  the  age,  had  drawn  forth  certain  ^'  Cautions  ^^ 
from  Dr.  Pearson,  the  Christian  Advocate.  "  With  his  wonted 
promptness  and  energy  (writes  his  biographer),  in  a  few  days  Mr. 
Simeon  prepared  a  reply,  entitled  *  Fresh  Cautions.'  But  pre- 
vious to  its  publication  he  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  his 
faithful  and  clear-sighted  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Parish,"  This 
gentlemaa  found  fault  with  the  tone  of  a  portion  of  the  reply»  in 
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consequence  of  which  Mr.  Simeon  remodelled  his  rejoinder ;  and 
afterwards,  not  content  with  thus  publicly  vindicating  himself,  he 
addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  Master  of  Sidney,  expressive  of 
his  feelings  on  the  occasion.  The  conclusion  of  this  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

"  In  forbearing  to  answer  your  last  publication,  I  have  shown  that 
I  wish  to  avoid  controversy :  not  that  I  desire  to  shun  it  on  account  of 
any  apprehended  weakness  in  my  cause,  but  because  I  know  and  feel 
within  myself  (as  most  probably  you  do  also)  that  controversy  is  hurt- 
ful to  the  spirit :  it  leads  us  to  find  pleasure  in  detecting  and  exposing 
the  errors  of  an  adversary,  and  gratifies,  both  in  the  writers  and  readers, 
some  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  heart." — p.  290. 

Mr.  Simeon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  who  confounded 
times  and  seasons ;  every  age  and  every  situation  has  its  own 
peculiar  duties,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  religious  man 
punctually  to  perform.  Writing,  in  1816,  to  a  friend  who  was 
anxious  to  send  a  young  man  up  to  the  University,  he  says — 

**  If  he  come  without  a  full  determination  to  conform  in  all  things  to 
college  discipline  and  college  studies,  or  with  any  idea  of  acting  here  as 
he  might  in  a  little  country  parish,  he  will  do  incalculable  injury  to 
religion.  Pray  let  him  understand  this,  and  not  come  at  all,  if  he  is 
not  prepared  both  to  submit  to  authority,  and  to  follow  friendly  advice." 
— ^p.  433. 

How  profitably  might  this  be  read,  mutatis  mutandis^  by  some 
whose  irregular  efforts  and  indiscreet  zeal  do  so  much  harm  in 
manyaparish! 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
Simeon^s,  which  would  probably  be  read  with  astonishment  by  not 
a  few  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  his  followers ;  but  it  is  too 
long  for  our  present  limits.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  to  be  found 
at  pp.  302,  303,  of  the  Memoirs,  and  is  a  defence  of  the  Prayer- 
book  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration.  He  read  the  Baptismal 
Service  with  no  reservations ;  he  understood  it  in  no  non-natural 
sense ;  he  took  it  in  its  plain,  grammatical  meaning ;  and  he 
brings  forward  several  texts  which  "  certainly  do  (as  he  says),  in 
a  very  remarkable  way,  accord  with  the  expressions  in  our  Liturgy," 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  thing  signified  accompanies  the  sign" — 
viz.  "  the  remission  of  our  sins,  as  well  as  the  regeneration  of 
our  souls."  And  he  points  out,  what  it  is  a  pity  the  disputants 
around  us  do  not  ofbener  take  heed  to ;  we  mean  the  fact,  that  a 
host  of  "modern  divines"  (i.e.  of  a  peculiar  class)  "include  in 
the  term  regeneration  "  what  the  Reformers  never  dreamt  of  in- 
cluding, viz.  "  the  progressive  reno'cation  of  the  soid." 

In  writing  what  we  have  now  written,  no  one  who  knows  ua 
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will  for  a  moment  imarine  that  we  have  been  infloenced  by  any 
other  motive  than  that  <n  giving  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and 
where  the  award  of  it  does  not  clash  with  our  duty  to  truth.  We 
remember  the  adage,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  banum  ;  but  our  desire 
to  fulfil  it  cannot  blind  us  to  the  defects  in  Mr.  Simeon^s  charac- 
ter, and  still  less  to  the  defects  of  the  religious  system  and  clique 
witli  which  he  identified  himself.  At  the  same  time,  we  most 
avow  our  belief  that  his  followers  and  imitators  are  chargeable 
(as  so  often  is  the  case)  with  much  more  and  much  worse  tbaa 
their  leader.  The  reader  must  of  course  expect  to  find  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  the  religious /ar^  of  the  clique  * ;  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  as  little  accustomed  to  it  as  ourselves, 
we  will  refer  to  one  expression  which  not  a  little  puzzled  us.  It 
is  in  an  extract  (p.  24)  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  J.  V  enn  : — 

**  13th. — Simeon  of  King's  walked  over  from  Cambridge  to  see  me; 
walked  on  the  terrace  with  him  and  in  church.  Family  prayers  extem- 
pore— his  engagement." 

*'His  engagement^ — what  can  this  mean!    Were  It  "myen- 

gigement,*"  it  would  be  intelligible,  though  still  rather  queer 
nglish,  viz.  that  Mr.  Venn  was  under  engagement  to  have  family 
prayers.  But  it  is  '^  his  engagement,^  i.  e.  Mr.  Simeon'^s  engage- 
ment. Simple  reader,  it  merely  means  that  Mr.  Simeon  it  was 
who  on  that  occasion  offered  up  some  extempore  prayers  ! 

There  is  one  painful  subject  which  must  always  suggest  itself 
to  every  Churchman''s  mind  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Simeon ;  we 
mean  his  purchase  of  advowsons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  per- 
petuity (to  employ  his  own  phraseology)  a  Gospel  ministry  to  the 
churches  which  he  got  possession  of.  We  are  not  about  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  now,  further  than  to  observe  how  little  depend- 
ence can,  after  all,  be  placed  on  any  collection  of  letters  (one 
would  have  thought,  the  surest  method  of  information)  to  give 
one  an  insight  to  the  real  history  of  the  mind  and  projects  of  an 
individual.     There  are  few  acts  of  Mr.  Simeon\s  life  more  noto- 

^  We  might  have  said,  the  Calvinigtic  jargon  of  the  clique ;  for  it  is  grounded  on 
an  assumption  which  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  elective  exclusiveness  of  Cal- 
vinism. For  instance,  such  phrases  as  the  following  are  for  ever  occurring  : — the 
Lord's  people,  to  denote  the  followers  of  the  Simeon  clique — the  kingdom  of  our 
blessed  Lord  it  is  hoped  fnay  be  advanced,  that  is,  the  preaching  of  Puritanism  ;  and 
the  prosperity  ofZion  is  used  to  denote  that  this  is  done  to  some  extent — wiiile  a 
people  full  of  love  means  that  crowds  flocked  to  hear  Mr.  Simeon  hold  forth.  So 
again  another  class  of  phrases  : — **  I  had  yesterday  the  most  profitable  season  that  I 
ever  had  fur  about  three  hours/'  is  a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of  saying,  that  for 
three  hours  he  talked  without  ceasing  to  some  clergymen,  who  (we  may  presume) 
listened  without  interrupting  :  and  that  he  made  some  impression  on  one  of  them 
is  intimated  by  a  "  hope  that  Mr.  Marsh's  liands  were  considerably  strengthened.'' 
All  these  phrases  occur  withm  six  pages  of  each  other^  and  are  a  sample  of  what 
runs  through  the  volume.  ^  . 
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rio^s  than  this  purchasing  of  livings ;  few  points  for  information 
upon  which  one  more  eagerly  turns  to  the  Memoirs.  And  how 
much  are  we  permitted  to  learn  ?  Absolutely  nothing !  Mr. 
Oarus  and  his  party  have  (doubtless  with  the  utmost  prudence) 
kept  back  from  the  public  eye  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  with- 
hold of  this  iniquitous  scheme  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  "  sect  * '' 
more  patronage  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  half  the  bishops  on  the 
bench.  To  be  silent  altogether  upon  it,  would  have  been  mani- 
festly imprudent.  A  few  letters  are  therefore  given  by  the  editor, 
sufficient  to  show — what  nobody  doubted— -Mr.  Simeon'^s  anxiety 
on  the  subject ;  but  beyond  this,  and  the  names  of  one  or  two 
places  in  which  he  succeeded,  we  are  told  nothing.  "  The  un- 
righteous editor  ^^  (as  Mr.  Simeon  calls  the  late  admirable  Mr. 
Bose,  in  speaking  of  a  letter  of  his  [Mr.  Simeott^s]  respecting  these 
advowsons,  inserted  in  the  "  British  Magazine^^  for  May  16, 1836; 
of  which  insertion  Mr.  Simeon  complains  bitterly,  as  likely  to  do 
much  damage  to,  if  not  "  to  defeat,  his  plans  " — Memoirs,  pp.  778 
— 781) — "the  unrighteous  editor''  of  these  Memoirs  hj^,  with 
more  kindness  than  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  late  friend  and 
master,  withheld  every  one  of  the  letters  of  which  that  one  sent  to 
the  **  British  Magazine''  was  composed.  And  this  is  important ; 
for,  among  other  things  which  were  contained  in  that  "medley 
of  injudicious  matter"  (truly,  Mr.  Simeon,  most  "injudicious" 
for  any  friend  of  thine  to  have  let  the  world  get  sight  of!),  was 
a  project  to  prevent  "at  any  price"  the  patrona^  of  "  the  great 
living  at  Northampton"  from  being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  corpora- 
tion there.  We  believe  that  in  this  project  Mr.  Simeon  suc- 
ceeded. But  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  painful  subject 
we  have  one  ray  of  hope ;  viz.  that,  when  looked  mto  by  compe- 
tent authority,  they  may  prove  to  be,  what  a  writer  in  the  "  Eng- 
lish Churchman"  (April  29,  1847)  hints  that  they  are,  illegal  as 
"  settlements  in  perpetuity."  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  so  be 
proved ;  for  (as  has  been  suggested)  the  transaction  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Puritan  feoffees ;" 
and  if  the  description  of  men  who  are  now  obtaining  such  a 
hold  upon  the  doctrines  and  patronage  of  the  Church  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  this  unmolested,  it  can  hardly  "  fail  to  reduce  her 
a  second  time  under  the  yoke  of  Puritan  tyranny." 

However,  let  us  not  part  in  bitterness.  There  are  several  faults, 
several  omissions  in  these  Memoirs,  nor  can  we  say  that  any  ex- 
traordinary editorial  skill  has  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Carus ;  we  do, 

>  So  early  as  1810  Mr.  Farbli  applies  this  tenn  to  Mr.  Simeon's  followers.    See 
p.  282.  .       , 
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neyerthelees,  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done ;  and  we  rep^t, 
that  persons  of  all  grades  and  shades  of  religious  opinion  may 
peruse  this  volume  to  their  profit.  The  subject  of  the  Memoirs 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of 
his  active  mind  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  after  seventy- 
seven  years  he  had  left  nothing  behind  him  which  could  instruct 
and  edify  us  who  remain.  We  will,  at  the  risk  of  wear3ring,  con- 
clude by  an  extract,  which  we  specially  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  brethren,  in  this  age  of  reviving  energy  and  zeal. 

"  It  is  with  me  a  fixed  principle,  that  it  requires  more  deeply-rooted 
seal  for  God  to  keep  within  our  strength /or  His  sake^  than  to  exceed  it. 
Look  at  all  the  young  ministers ;  they  run  themselves  out  of  breath  in 
a  year  or  two,  and  in  many  instances  never  recover  it.  Is  this  wise  ? 
I  could  easily  break  myself  down  in  two  or  three  days,  and  incapacitate 
myself  for  any  fliture  work.  But  would  this  be  wise  ?  Health  and  life 
are  but  of  little  importance  to  me  so  far  as  »elf\%  concerned  :  but  they 
are  of  great  importance  so  far  as  the  service  of  God  is  interested ;  and 
it  requires  incomparably  greater  self-denial  to  restrain  myself  for  Him, 
than  it  would  do  to  expend  my  strength  by  imprudent  exertions.  Pro- 
bably many  say, ' See,  how  strong  he  is !  he  might  surely  do  more' 
My  answer  is,  '  I  am  strong,  because  I  do  not  do  mwe.  If  I  did  mort^ 
I  should  soon  do  nothing •  And  I  the  rather  say  this,  be- 
cause I  am  a  living  witness  to  the  things  I  utter.  It  is  unwise  to 
exceed  our  strength  (I  was  laid  by  thirteen  years).  It  is  wise  not  to 
exceed  it  (I  am  now,  through  constant  care,  preaching  at  seventy-six 
with  all  the  energy  of  youth).* " — pp.  762,  763. 

XI.— 7%^  Comtnmitory  of  Vincent  of  Lerim;  a  new  Translation, 
furnished  with  an  Introduction  from  Bishop  Jehby  an  Appendix 
from  Bishop  Beveridge,  and  Notes  by  the  Translator.  Balti- 
more :  Joseph  Robinson.   1847. 

We  are  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  congratulate  the  American 
Church  on  furnishing  a  reprint  of  this  excellent  standard  of 
Catholic  principle.  The  work  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  reformers  of  our  church,  when  they  boldly  relied 
upon  the  ''  Quod  ulique^  quod  semper ^  quod  ad  omnibus  creditum 
est:' 

In  reference  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  the  editor  says : — 

"  Those  novelties  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  application  of 
Vincent's  rule.  The  twelve  articles  profanely  added  to  the  Nicene 
Symbol  by  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  however  they  may  be  bolstered  up  by 
a  vain  pretence  of  consent  and  universality ^  are  utterly  destitute  of  proof 
of  antiquity.  To  remedy  the  defect,  resort  has  been  had,  first  to  the 
supposition  of  a  disciplina  arcani,  by  which  Romish  tenets  must  have 
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been  held  for  four  hundred  years  in  studious  concealment,  to  come  out 
only  one  by  one,  through  the  course  of  the  ten  following  centuries  of 
distraction  and  decline,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  then,  that 
failing,  more  recently  to  the  theory  of  an  assumed  development^  by 
which  the  deposit  once  committed  to  the  church,  may  enlarge  itself  and 
branch  forth  into  new  doctrines  and  practice,  with  progress  of  years  and 
in  the  advancement  of  society.  But  these  devices  had  been  already 
exposed,  by  anticipation,  as  the  fertile  inventions  of  busy  brains,  seeking 
excuse  for  the  inroads  of  'profane  novelties'  upon  *  hallowed  antiquity,' 
in  Vincent's  simple,  but  cogent  treatise." — Preface,  pp.  ix.  x. 

The  edition  is  well  printed,  and  in  an  apparently  cheap  form. 


XII. — A  CompenditiM  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  to  fadUtate 
the  study  of  the  language,  and  simplify  the  system  of  the  Vowd- 
points,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Burgh,  M.A,^  T.G.D.  Dublin : 
McGlashan.   1847, 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  this  little  work,  that  "a 
Grammar  should  be  either  very  large  or  very  small;  either  a 
Thesaurus  or  a  Manual ;  either  extending  to  the  notice  of  every 
exception,  in  which  case  it  is  a  book  of  reference  for  the  library 
of  the  advanced  student,  or  else  a  first  book  for  the  learner,  ** 
The  present  work  is  a  Manual,  "  intended  to  afford  facilities 
to  the  learner,  derived  mainly  from  an  examination  into  the 
Analogies  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  inflections,^^  by  wluch  the 
author  tells  us  that  he 

^'  has  succeeded,  in  not  a  few  instances,  in  substituting  one  general  for 
several  special  rules,  and  in  so  far  combining  the  advantages  of  a  Com'- 
pendium  and  a  Rationale  of  the  Grammar ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  to  render  this  the  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed — an  Introduction  to  the  larger  works  [of  Gesenius,  Stewart, 
Hurwitz,  Lee,  &c.]" — Pre/ace,  p.  v. 

To  give  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  precise  value  of  the  book 
would  require  to  have  read  it  through.  This  we  do  not  pretend 
to  have  done ;  but  we  have  looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
our  hazarding  an  opinion,  that  it  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
author^s  description,  as  just  cited ;  and  will  prove  eminently  useful 
to  the  class  of  learners  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  author^s  fondness  for  analogies  (a  fondness  in  which  we 
sympathize)  may  perhaps  carry  him^  at  times,  a  little  too  far;  as 
for  instance,  in  his  "  Table  of  the  Vowel-points,''  at  p.  4 ;  but 
this  is  a  small  matter.  And  we  believe  that  in  his  sections  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Vowels  in  the  process  of  inflection,  and  his 
Rules  for  the  Pointing  of  the  Verbs,  he  has  considerably  facilitated 

li  2 
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the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Tongue  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  adults,  to  whom  the  learning  memoriier  is 
ordmarily  a  work  of  labour.     We  are  not  sure  that  we  prefer  his 

plan,  in  the  Paradigms  of  Verbs,  of  inserting  a  line,  thus ^ 

to  mark  the  ground-form  of  the  verb,  to  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  modem  editions,  of  printing  it  in  blaei  ink,  white 
the  mutable  portions  are  in  red. 


XIII. — The  Pilgrimage:  how  God  toas' found  of  him  that  sougM 
Him  not ;  or  BationaUsm  in  the  Bud^  the  Blade^  and  the  Ear. 
A  Tale  Jfor  our  Times.  Tronslated  from  the  German  of  C.  A. 
WiLDENHAHN.  By  Mrs.  Stanley  Garr.  Edinburgh :  Oliver 
and  Boyd.     1847. 

This  is  a  German  religious  novel,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  a  Rationalist  (of  the  German  school)  may  return  to 
faith  in  Christ.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Lutheran,  and  is  wanting  in 
distinctness  of  tone.  The  author,  evidently,  does  not  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  BiCgeneration ;  and  is  not  particular  whether 
people  are  Galvinists,  Lutherans,  or  in  the  Roman  communion,  so 
long  as  they  hold  the  "  life-giving "  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
Respecting  the  study  of  Church  history,  he  speaks  of  it,  as  "  a 
connict  in  which  narrow-minded  pedantry,  or  false  unchristian 
dogmas,  have  alternately  carried  the  day  f^  he  appears  to  acknow- 
ledge no  Church  authonty  in  controversies  of  faith,  and  declares 
that 

*'The  Bible  alone  is  the  sole  touchstone  of  religious  truth."^ — 
p.  270. 

Like  many  of  the  modem  Lutherans,  (who  have  in  this  for- 
gotten the  principle  of  their  Reformer,)  the  author  appears  to 
regard  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  and  the  flames  of  hell  as  "  biblical 
imagery,  conveying  a  strong  and  vivid  representation  of  a  som^ 
torment r  This  view  of  the  unreality  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom 
is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  modern 
Lutherans,  that  in  one  instance  which  we  remember,  a  Lutheran 
lady  who  had  lately  entered  the  Roman  church,  expressed  to  us 
her  wish  that  her  new  guides  would  dispense  with  her  adherence 
to  this  one  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  real  personality  of  the  devil. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  such  portions  of  the  work 
as  we  do  not  entirely  approve,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  admi- 
ration of  the  earnest  tone  which  pervades  the  whole  story.  We 
are  almost  led  to  imagine  that  the  author  is  writing  his  own  ex- 
periences. The  plot  is  somewhat  rambling  and  extravagant,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  generality  of  German  romances ;  and  the 
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religious  tone  is  far  preferable  to  the  usual  sentimentalism  ex* 
hibited  in  such  productions. 

The  translation  is  in  indifferent  English^  however  faithful  it 
may  be  to  the  originaL 


XIV. — The  Uhsem  World;  Commtmications  toith,  real  or  imaginary, 
including  Apparitions^  Warnings,  Haunted  Places,  Prophecies, 
Aerial  Visions,  Astrology^  <bc,     London :  Bums.     1847. 

We  really  never  were  more  puzzled  as  to  how  to  speak  of  a  book 
than  of  this  one.  To  say  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  of  asser- 
tions destitute  of  proof,  and  of  narratives  contrary  to  common 
sense,  would  not  be  the  part  of  either  a  thoughtful  or  religiously- 
minded  man.  To  declare  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  various 
statements,  and  assign  to  it  our  unqualified  approbation,  would  be 
as  far  removed  as  the  other  course,  from  the  impression  actually 
produced  upon  us  by  its  perusal.  We  require  more  time  and 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  contents  of  the  volume.  On  the  gene- 
ral question  we  know  of  nothing  terser  than  Dr.  Johnson^s  answer 
to  Miss  Seward—"  Yes,  Madam :  this  is  a  question  which,  after 
5000  years,  is  yet  undecided ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or 
philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the 
human  understanding."  Nor  ought  we  to  go  too  confidently  to 
work ;  for  it  was  finely  said  by  Sir  T.  Brown,  that  "  as  in  philo- 
sophy, so  in  divinity,  the  sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous  objections" 
which  arise  are  to  be  overcome,  "  not  in  a  martial  posture,  but  on 
our  knees." 

For  the  volume  itself,  we  are  not  particularly  highly  impressed 
with  the  philosophy,  either  natural  or  moral,  ot  the  writer.  As  a 
moral  philosopher  he  does  not  appear  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
weigh  evidence,  or  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  odd  coinci- 
dences which  neither  are,  nor  would  any  good  purpose  be  sub- 
served by  supposing  them  to  be,  the  result  of  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  a  special  Providence,  or  (as  we  commonly  say)  of  super- 
natural agency.  For  instance,  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  in 
the  year  1280  ''  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  was  heard  in  a  clear 
sky,  and  that  some  few  days  after  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire;"  and  again  ''in  1440  a  similar 
clap  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the  same  town,  and  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  civil  war."  But  what  then  ?  The  building  of 
Tenterden  steeple  and  the  appearance  of  the  Goodwin  sands  are 
said  to  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous:  but  is  there  either  proof 
or  probability  that  the  one  was  connected  with  the  other,  except  as 
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mere  coineideiices  in  point  of  time  t  OouM  it  be  shown  that  the 
inhabitants,  or  any  one  of  them,  understood  the  clap  of  thund» 
to  portend  the  coming  fire  or  the  coming  war,  and  tock  measures 
accordingly  whereby  he  escaped  from  the  calamiW,  the  story 
would  wear  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  providential  mter])06ition. 
Providence  does  nothing  m  vain,  nothing  superfluously ;  not  that 
we  are  always  able  to  discern  the  reason ;  still  are  we  not  bound 
to  look  for  it !  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  probable  reason,  to 
reserve  our  assent  i  ^'  Try  the  spirits,'"  is  a  nile  which  apphes  to 
more  cases  than  one. 

As  a  natural  philosopher  we  cannot  si^  that  the  author  shows, 
at  best,  much  readiness  of  iDustration.  Thus  in  ^^  Night  11.^  (he 
calls  his  chapters  nights)  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  symbolism 
of  nature  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  he  teUs  us,  that  *'*'  in  colour 
we  have  three  neutrals,  black,  white,  and  grey,^'  which  is  about  as 
unphilosophic  an  illustration  as  he  could  well  have  chosen.  It  is 
the  more  foolish,  since  one  was  ready  te  his  hand  philosophically 
true  and  beautifully  adapted  te  his  purpose.  We  need  hardly  say, 
that  we  mean  the  three  primary  colours  of  the  prism — red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  which,  when  united,  produce  the  all-glorious  white*  And 
then,  in  place  of  some  nonsense  about /brm,  which  *^  can  address 
itself  to  the  eye  but  in  three  ways,^^  he  might  with  more  propriety 
have  turned  to  mechanics,  and  have  shown  that  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  statics  every  thing  is  trine ;  all  bodies  rest  on 
three  points,  and  so  on.  Moreover  we  would  beg  to  ask  him, 
whether  the  cross  is  the  only  form  which  substances  assume  in 
crystallizing !  if  not,  his  illustration  fails. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  well-known  feeling  of  desire 
to  throw  oneself  down  from  any  great  height,  is  "  the  immediate 
eflect  of  temptation  ,*^^  and  he  states  that  the  same  comet  of  1680, 
which  had  appeared  thrice  before,  viz.  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  during  the  Cru- 
sades, *^  may  probably  have  accompanied,  if  it  did  not  occcmon  (!), 
the  flood.'' 

That  ^^  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in"  most  men's  "  philosophy,''  with  Shakspeare  we  quite 
believe.  That  there  are  many  natural  appearances  which  a  pious 
mind  may  feed  upon,  and  may  employ^  to  remind  him  of  heavenly 
matters, — as,  for  instance,  a  sailor  may  employ  a  mast,  a  railroad 
traveller  the  stationary  signal-post,  a  botanist  a  certain  order  of 
plants,  or  a  fowler  a  bird  flying,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  the 
cross  of  our  salvation, — is  quite  true ;  but  we  cannot  go  along 
with  certain  persons,  the  author  of  this  book  among  them,  in 
thinking  that  all  these  things  loere  so  made^  or  caused  to  be  made, 
^kof  Providence,  in  order  that  we  might  be  constantly  reminded  of 
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the  cross.  One  writer, — and  he  a  remarkably  briUiant  and  in- 
structive writer, — ^in  alluding  to  this  subject,  goes  so  far  as 
gravely  to  assure  us  that,  "as  modem  anatomists  have  suggested, 
the  whole  animal  world  is  framed  upon  this  type  —  a  central 
column  with  lateral  processes/'  Now,  we  confess  it  does  seem  to 
us  a  less  inverted,  more  simple,  and  therefore  more  true  way  of 
viewing  matters,  to  say  that  the  cross  was  made  to  fit  man,  and 
not  man  to  remind  us  of  the  cross.  We  never  have  been  able  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  spires  were  invented  in  order  to  remind 
one  of  the  upward-striving  Ufe,  or  a  clergyman'*s  bands  in  order 
to  signify  the  two  covenants  (though  certain  modern  "  ecclesiolo- 
gists  "*'  would  denounce  us  as  heretics  for  such  opinions),  any  more 
than  that  the  Monument  was  built  in  order  to  remind  one  of  "  a 
tallbuUy;' 

In  conclusion,  we  may  assure  the  reader,  that  of  whatever  mea- 
sure of  faith  or  credulity  he  may  be  possessed,  he  will  find  this 
little  volume  supply  him  with  an  ample  fund  for  amusement,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  an  ample  fund  for  graver  thought. 


XV. — 1.  Theoria.    By  Digby  P.  Starkey,  Barrigter-iU-Lato. 

Dublin:  M'Glashan.     1847. 
2.   The  Book  of  Poetry.    Second  edition,  enlarged.      London : 

Bums.     1 847. 

] . — The  author  of  the  former  of  these  two  works  is  at  the  pains  to 
tell  his  readers  that  "Theoria"*'  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  a  modern  essayist  to  denote  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty  by  which  we  receive  the  moral  impressions  of 
l3eauty ;  and  he  "  ventures  to  hope  that  that  faculty  may  be 
indulged,  not  merely  with  safety,  but  with  advantage."  The 
volume  consists  of  poems  of  every  variety  of  length,  from  twenty 
pages  to  a  sonnet.  We  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  favourably 
impressed  with  it.  Mr.  Starkey  is  not  as  yet  what  we  should  call 
a  poet,  though  certainly  he  every  now  and  then  gives  vent  to 
poetic  thoughts,  and  clothes  them  in  poetic  words.  The  diyecti 
membra  poetoe  abound,  while,  as  a  whole,  the  poems  fall  short. 
For  instance,  we  think  that 

**  Rough  the  blows  roll  round  the  dusky  bole  " 

well  echoes  to  the  axes  of  the  fellers  of  the  princely  oak:  while 
one  sticks  for  a  moment  in  the  hard  wood,  tne  others  follow  on 
in  quick  succession.     The  following  is  happily  expressed  : 

"  Oh,  be  it  far  from  thee 
To  turn  f|:om  forest  altara !  they  msky  be 
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free  {ttge^  fred j}— 

Th»  eqaaJh  mini  n  miij  and  wnlwytmiii^  introdnetkm  of  the 
Merf:d  name  is  rendeied  even  more  glagujgly  iMoprtjper  bjthe 
d^Ae  jaxt^pofihiofi  of  the  eonrhnling  fane.  ^  3lay  I  never  men- 
ti^>n  Thj  TcmeraUe  name,  mileas  on  solemn,  jost,  and  deTOut 
occaftionA,^  was  the  prajer  of  aholjUdiop;  and  if  it  be  shocking 
Uf  omn  fillings  to  near  it  done  in  tririal  conTersation^  it  is  far 
wffrm  to  find  the  irreverence  carried  into  print. 

2. — Whether  the  latter  little  vohnne  has  been  much  or  little 
improved  or  enlarged  since  the  first  edition,  we  do  not  know ;  bat, 
at  any  rate,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  nice  little  book, 

XVI.— 1,  A  Wreath  of  Lilies.  A  Gift/or  the  Yatma.  By  the  Writer 
of  In/ant  llymmngs^  Hymns  ana  Scenes  of  ChUahood,  cfcc.  Lon- 
don :  Jtums.     1847. 

2.  Tales  for  t/ie  Youna.  By  Hans  Ghbistian  Andersen.  A 
now  translation.     London :  Bums.     1847. 

3.  T/ie  Jhok  of  Fable  and  Allegory.     London  :  Burns. 

Am.  three  are  very  pretty  books;  the  two  latter  rather yotm^^ 
than  the  rormer  one ;  and  all  three  (it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
a<I(l,  txH  coining  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Burns)  very  prettily  got  up. 
Wo  ftn»  not  sure  that  quite  sufficient  discrimination  has  been 
gxoroi«(Ml  in  regard  of  No.  2  ;  we  mean  sufficient  care  not  so  to 
^K}hitu  flcliun  that  it  may  not  (considering  the,  probably,  extreme 
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youth  of  the  reader)  be  mistaken  for  truth :  for  instance,  in  the 
touchingly  beautiful  tale  of  "  The  Angel.'' 

With  regard  to  No.  1,  our  readers  will  welcome  a  fresh  publi- 
cation from  the  authoress  of  "  Hymns  and  Scenes  of  Childhood ;" 
nor  will  their  anticipations  be  disappointed  in  the  tenderness  of 
womanly  feeling,  the  practical  examples  drawn  from  those  of  old, 
and  the  poetical  simplicity  of  language  in  which  deep  and  holy 
things  are  clothed  for  young  and  loving  minds.  Hence  we  the  more 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  join  with  the  objectors  mentioned 
in  the  concluding  note,  in  fearing  lest  the  introduction  of  uncer- 
tain legends  and  traditions  may  not  have  the  (by  her,  we  are  sure, 
unwished-for)  effect  of  confusing  authorized  and  unauthorized 
records  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  heartily 
approve  of  the  minute  dwelling  in  detail  on  all  the  imagined  and 
imaginary  actions  and  feelings  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  about  whom 
Holy  Scripture  has,  doubtless  not  without  a  meaning,  maintained 
a  significant  silence.  At  any  rate,  with  the  warning  of  a  sister 
Church  before  us,  it  is  surely  a  questionable  step  to  imbue  tender 
minds  with  what  may  ultimately  facilitate  their  steps  towards  a 
path  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  others  of 
maturer  growth. 

The  flowers  strung  upon  this  "  Wreath  "  are  well  diversified, 
and  occasionally  a  little  poem  lends  a  grateful  assistance  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.     We  would  particularly  specify  "  Home, 
at  p.  125. 


XVII. — A  Year  of  Consolation.    By  Mrs.  Butlee,  late  Fanny 
Kemble.     In  2  vols.     London:  Moxon.     1847. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  "  book-making''  or 
writing  for  writing's  sake  by  one  who  has  nothing  new  to  impart, 
and  who  finds  it  difficult  to  patch  together  matenals  sufi&cient  for 
two  octavo  volumes.  A  journey  to  Rome,  and  a  year  spent  in 
the  Eternal  City  and  its  environs,  is  not  altogether  a  novel  theme, 
especially  when  treated  with  the  light  and  thoughtless  hand  of  a 
lady-tourist,  whose  views  and  opinions  are  rather  those  of  a 
worldly-minded  and  frivolous  person  than  of  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  more  thoughtful  or  serious 
among  her  countrywomen.  A  tone  of  mawkish  sentiment  per- 
vades the  volume ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  allusions  are  made  to 
the  subject  of  her  grief;  which,  unUke  the  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  that  passion,  rather  courts  than  shuns  the  public  gaze. 
Mrs.  Butler  has  the  same  liberal  bigotry  (for  we  know  not  how 
else  to  designate  that  Protestant  turn  of  mind)  which  charac- 
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terizes  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  whom  one  meets  on  the  Con- 
tinent. She  aims  at  liberaUty  without  being  truly  catholic.  She 
|2;Iosses  over  the  surface  without  reconciling  fundamental  principles. 
Such  persons  imagine  that  by  toleration  of  hostile  dogmas  they 
are  producing  unity  of  thought.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  might  exist  through  all  eternity  without  pro- 
ducing catholic  unity  among  the  allied  sectaries.  The  movement 
towards  unity  should  spring  from  the  foundation,  and  not  be 
stretched  over  the  surface.  It  should  aim  at  singleness  of  thought 
before  it  strives  for  outward  toleration  and  regard.  We  have 
noticed  this  especially,  because  of  the  use  which  Mrs.  Butler  (m 
common  with  a  great  many  of  our  writers)  makes  of  the  word 
^'  Catholic."''  She  evidently  does  not  consider  herself  to  be  a 
''  Catholic.""  She  has  no  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
and  still  less  to  the  United  Armenian  Commimion : — 

"  Monsignore persuaded  us   to  go  to-day   to    the   Armenian 

church,  where,  by  his  account,  the  celebrations  and  services  were  re- 
markably beautiful  and  imposing.  Thither  accordingly  we  went,  and 
were  conducted  into  a  very  small  church  or  chapel,  formed  in  every 
respect  like  a  theatre.  In  front  of  the  benches,  which  occupied  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  which  exactly  resembled  the  arrangement  and 
furnishing  of  a  pit,  was  a  row  of  arm-chairs,  reserved  for  seats  or  stalls, 
for  certain  high  Church  dignitaries ;  immediately  before  these  rose  a 
sort  of  stage,  with  two  columns  forming  exactly  a  proscenium,  between 
which  was  hung  a  curtain  of  gaudy-coloured  flowered  calico.  In  front 
of  this  curtain  was  a  small  portable  reading-desk  ;  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  walls  were  gaudy  pictures  and  tawdry  altars  ;  and  compared  with 
the  splendid  decorations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  whole 
thing  appeared  like  one  of  the  theatres  on  the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  com- 
pared with  the  Academic  Roy  ale.  At  the  back  of  the  pit  was  a  low 
sort  of  wooden  screen ;  and  between  this  and  the  gate  which  opened 
upon  the  street,  a  numerous,  noisy,  dirty  crowd  of  gaping  spectators 
pressed  themselves  with  unceremonious  curiosity.  After  waiting  a  long 
while  for  the  service  to  begin,  a  priest,  in  an  extremely  gay  dress  of 
pink  and  green  satin,  profusely  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  came 
from  behind  the  curtain,  and  opening  a  book  on  the  desk — the  Scrip- 
tures, I  believe — began  reading,  or  rather  chanting  aloud  in  a  most 
monotonous  nasal  tone,  which  was  as  unpleasant  as  ludicrous  to  ears 
unaccustomed  to  it.  This  chanting  lasted  a  very  long  time,  and  towards 
the  end  of  it  Ave  other  priests  came  also  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
stationed  themselves  in  front  of  it,  joining  their  voices  in  alternate  re- 
sponses to  the  performance  of  their  predecessor.  At  length  the  calico 
curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  high  altar  was  revealed,  with  the 
primate  or  high-priest  most  gorgeously  adorned  standing  in  front  of  it, 

^supported  by  two  other  priests  in  almost  equally  splendid  dresses.  .  .  . 

VDi«  dresses  of  all  the  priests  were  extremely  gorgeous  ;  but  it  irked 
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me  excessively!  under  the  green  and  pink  and  yellow  satin  robes 
of  the  choristers  and  assistants,  to  detect  the  dirty  stockings  and  coarse 
boots  and  shoes  of  common  every-day  modern  attire ;  the  whole  thing 
was  so  like  an  indifferent  theatrical  spectacle,  where  the  same  show  of 
dirty  boots  and  shoes  and  trowser-legs  obtrudes  itself  below  the  cos- 
tumes of  some  splendid  Eastern  guard,  or  Roman  senator's  red-striped 
toga.  The  service  now  performed  by  these  priests  exceeded  in  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  intonations  in  which  it  was  chanted,  any  thing  I 
ever  heard,  or  could  have  surmised  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  serious 
annoyance  at  experiencing  such  an  effect  from  any  worship,  1  found 
myself  almost  in  convulsions  of  suppressed  laughter,  which  I  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  control  or  conceal,  and  which  painfully  seized  and  shook 
me  from  head  to  foot  at  each  renewal,  after  a  pause,  of  these  extraordi- 
nary sounds," — vol.  i.  p.  255,  and  following. 

Such  IS  Mrs.  Butler's  reverent  account  of  a  form  of  Christian 
worship.  In  her  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  Mrs.  Butler 
Is  scarcely  more  happy  than  in  her  theological  observations.  Her 
comments  on  the  works  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  afford  us  the 
best  clue  to  the  bent  of  her  mind.  The  first  has  all  the  vagueness 
of  Milton,  the  second  all  the  catholicity  of  Dante.  She,  of  course, 
prefers  Cornelius.  She  informs  us,  that  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  by  the  latter, 

<*  there  was  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  especially  revealing  his  own 
peculiar  form  of  Christianity,  nothing  that  was  not  the  highest  expres** 
sion  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  not  that  of  any  particukur  body  of  his 
followers.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  tell,  from  contemplating 
these  designs,  to  what  denomination  their  author  belonged,  and  equally 
impossible  not  to  feel  assured  that  he  was  a  devout  Christian."— vol,  i, 
p.  185, 

It  is  strange  that  the  authoress,  who  ^ays  she  prefers  statuary 
to  painting,  makes  no  mention  of  the  studios  of  Tenerani,  Finelli, 
or  Wolff,  or  of  our  own  countrymen,  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Theed,  and 
so  many  others.  In  the  studio  of  Tenerani  she  would  have  found  a 
work  of  Christian  statuary,  in  his  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,'^ 
which  proves  that  painting  and  poetry,  music  and  architecture, 
are  not  the  only  sesthetical  media  in  which  our  faith  may  be 
symbolized. 

Mrs.  Butler^s  summer  was  spent  at  Frascati,  The  Pope  died 
during  her  absence  from  Bome.  She  is  in  raptures  with  Pius  IX., 
filling  many  pages  with  very  amusing  anecdotes  about  him ;  and 
all  that  she  says  respecting  him  is  confirmatory  of  the  public 
opinion  he  enjoys.  We  trust  we  have  not  been  too  severe  in  our 
animadversions  upon  this  work :  but,  considering  that  the  sub- 
ject is  so  hackneyed,  something  more,  either  of  depths  or  of 
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hwfiMwr^  or  of  elewrM9$  in  dtetehing  mm  and  things^  than  Mrs. 
Butler  has  here  shown,  were  requisite  to  make  a  book  about  a 
Year  in  Borne. 


XVIII. — DeiuUory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  ofChim^ 
and  on  the  Chinese  Language.  By  Thomas  Taylok  Mea- 
dows.    London :  Allen  and  Go. 

In  the  state  of  our  present  relations  with  the  Chinese  empire, 
a  great  desire  has  been  felt  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  language ;  the  difficulties  of  which,  together  with  other 
causes,  have  much  restricted  our  intercourse  with  that  singular 
nation.  Mr.  Meadows^s  work  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  student.  The  author's  situation  of  interpreter  to  the  British 
consulate  necessarily  placed  him  in  a  favourable  position  for 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  author  particularly  points  out  the  difference  between  the 
lusiness  style  and  the  ancient  style ; — the  latter  is  pecuUar  for 
having  a  number  of  useless  characters  termed  hsu,  or  empty^ 
which  are  very  difficult  for  the  European  to  appreciate;  while 
the  former,  from  being  terse  and  concise,  offers  to  the  student 
comparatively  but  few  difficulties.  It  is  easier  of  acquisition 
than  the  style  litt^raire  or  wan  ch^aug ;  and  in  it  all  the  statistical 
works  are  written,  the  penal  and  other  codes,  as  well  as  all 
official  addresses  to  the  emperor.  In  note  3  will  be  found  some 
useful  observations  on  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  learning  to  read  and  speak  the  Chinese ;  which,  unlike 
the  case  with  European  languages,  are  literally  distinct  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  Meadows  complains  of  the  great  want  of  a  good  dictionary. 
Morrison^s  and  Medhurst^s,  although  valuable  works  for  the 
period,  he  finds  very  deficient,  and  more  especially  because  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  is  not  given  according  to  the  Pekin 
colloquial,  which,  like  London  English,  is  the  pure  language  of 
the  empire.  He  recommends  the  6tudent  to  abstain  vcoxn.  ac- 
quiring more  than  one  variety  of  the  colloquial,  that  of  the  court 
being  the  most  generally  useful.  The  author^s  remarks  upon  the 
very  peculiar  attributes  of  the  Chinese  language,  called  intonations^ 
or  sheng,  of  which  there  are  four,  and  which  prove  a  most  formid- 
able stumbling-block  to  the  European,  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  be  quoted  from  his  own  words : — 

**  The  sheng  are  not  produced  by  any  alteration  of  the  vowel-sound ; 
for  sounds  which  we  can  only  write  with  one  and  the  same  vowel, — as, 
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for  instance,  a  in  faug,  fau,  u  in  chu, — are  pronounced  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent sh^ng;  they  are  not  formed  by  any  modification  of  the  con- 
sonants, for  in  words  which  contain  no  consonants  at  all,  the  sheng  are 
perhaps  most  distinctly  heard ;  neither  do  they  consist  in  quickness  or 
slowness,  i.  e.  in  a  change  of  the  duration  of  time  taken  to  pronounce 
the  words ;  and  still  less  do  they  consist  in  loudness  or  lowness,  i.  e. 
that  alteration  which  renders  a  sound  audible  at  a  distance,  or  only 
close  at  hand.  The  sh^ng  are  produced  solely  by  the  sinking,  rising, 
or  non-alteration  of  the  sound,  as  it  would  stand  in  the  gamut ;  i.  e« 
supposing  a  word  to  be  pitched  at  B,  it  will»  with  some  of  the  sh^ng, 
rise  higher  in  the  scale,  to  C,  D,  or  £  ;  with  others,  it  will  maintain 
the  B  ;  and  with  others  again,  it  will  sink  to  A  and  G.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  sh^ng  give  the  words  an  absolute  place  in  the  gamut ;  i.  e* 
that  certain  words,  when  properly  pronounced,  always  commence  with 
C,  and  rise  gradually  to  £,  and  that,  if  pitched  at  B,  and  made  to  rise 
to  D,  they  cease,  to  a  Chinese  ear,  to  be  the  words  intended,  and  either 
become  another  word  of  the  language^  or  no  word  at  all.  This  is  par- 
ticularly perceptible  in  the  Canton  pronunciation  of  the  provincial  dia- 
lect ;  and  if  any  one  will  listen  to  a  coolie  talking,  he  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  the  successive  sounds  take  wide  leaps  up  and  down  the 
gamut."^-pp.  59 — 61. 

The  following  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  ludicrous  mistakes 
which  may  be  made  by  not  properly  observing  these  puzzling 
sheng : — 

"  In  making  out  a  report  to  the  superintendent  of  customs  of  the 
export  cargo  of  a  ship  about  to  leave,  I  took  the  English  manifest,  and 
read  aloud,  in  Chinese,  the  various  articles,  to  a  clerk,  who  was  sitting 
by  me  with  his  writing  implements.  The  last  species  of  goods,  of  a 
very  large  cargo,  happened  to  be  '  vitrified  ware ;'  this  is  called  '  tu' 
shau^  leauS'  in  Chinese;  I,  however,  gave  a  wrong  intonation,  and 
said,  '  tu^  shau^  leau' ;'  whereupon  the  Chinese  instantly  lifted  his 
band  firom  the  paper,  and  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  only  stared 
the  more  when  I  repeated  the  words ;  with  great  reason,  too,  for  I  was, 
in  fact,  deliberately  and  distinctly  telling  him,  that  the  large  and  very 
valuable  cargo  I  had  just  enumerated  had  been  *  all  burnt  up,'  such 
being  the  only  meaning  of  the  three  words  I  uttered," — p.  65. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Meadows's  plan  for  an  improved  orthography,  adapted  to  the 
Pekin  pronunciation  of  the  colloquial  Chinese ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  that  his  suggestions  would  much  facilitate  so  difficult  a  matter. 
The  author^s  observations  upon  the  best  method  of  doing  away 
with  the  general  use  of  opium  in  China,  merit  attention.  Both 
in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. The  coloured  lithographs  of  Chinese  costumes  which 
accompany  this  volume,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  kind. 
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Xov^-o-^sis.  h  m  die  fiJiirM  fcr  waamw  dtomt  hSat  couuiijuiimen 
to  kave  :£i=sr  Fn^wh  hifi,  jad  to  loie  ibaat  m  dUfenail  parts 
</ ihe  wnrH,  bt  widMt  rihe  Jij|)b<iit  inlenlioQof  wptmgabook 
— tt  kaic  io  Aey  occMoaJy  aBppmtlMiwoMiiiiMBDeeeaBMy 
aiMlo^  to  dtt  raifiiig  pdhie.  cotided  ihe  "^  Ptefine  r  t^ 
tteii«<tMit,riheE^arf|ggart8eeMBwhiLho»**l^ytimfd- 
lers  *  so  nrcUr  dqiel*  lender  «B  ioddiled  for  mHBj  idenHB^ 
MWMd  in  penaiag  their  wotfcfc.  The  fiffft  ^oiiics  are  modestly 
broGj^  befiove  the  polifie  is  the  fixn  of  BoteBi  fiom  m  deeoltoy 
journal  ptqaied  ior  the  pmMl  of  ISriends  at  home,  and  not 
intended  to  enter  mfco  eoo^etition  with  the  nmiiwtios  Onide  and 
Haod-boda  which  keep  paee  with  the  opening  railways.  The 
aothoreflB^s  main  indneement,  die  tdb  ns,  is  to  remoTe  maigr  of 
the  prgudiees  against  the  Portogoese  pemie,  and  their  beanmiil 
country,  and  to  indnee  other  tourists  to  oeocMne  fitfniliar  with  a 
land  replete  with  the  most  interesting  historical  reooDections,  and 
now  as  easy  of  access  as  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  work 
before  ns  is  wantii^  in  that  briDiancj  of  description,  which  places 
thereader  by  the  ade  of  the  tourist;  but  othowise  it  i^q)^u:8to 
give  a  faithfol  description  of  the  country  and  different  G4>jects  of 
interest. 

The  illustration  of  the  Maepie  on  the  title-page,  with  the  label 
in  ite  beak,  and  the  words  ^^or  bem,^  refers  to  one  of  the  Ter- 
nons,  as  related  by  their  guide,  of  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
John  the  First  chancing  to  meet  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  in 
the  great  dining-room  of  the  palace  at  Gintra,  and  presenting  her 
with  a  rose,  at  the  same  time  saluting  her  on  the  cheek.  The 
queen  unfortunately  entered  at  the  same  moment  at  anoUier  door, 
and  the  king,  in  his  confusion,  could  only  say  ^'  For  hem,  por  bem,^ 
meaning  that  he  intended  no  harm.  Her  majesty,  however,  with- 
drew without  saying  a  word,  and  revenged  herself  by  having  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  covered  with  magpies,  each  having  a  rose- 
branen  in  its  claw,  and  the  label  in  its  beak,  with  the  words  on  it 
tliat  the  king  had  uttered. 

XX. — Tales  ofAdvemture  hy  Sea  and  Land.    London :  Bums. 

During  the  last  few  years  some  very  agreeable  narratives  have 
boon  received  from  our  transatlantic  neighbours,  written  by  those 
who,  from  circumstances  or  choice,  have  voluntarily  taken  to  the 
hur(lHhii)S  of  a  sea-life,  and  that  of  the  most  arduous  description, 
viz.  before  tho  mast.     In  reading  these  works,  we  have  been 
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struck  with  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  energy  which  has 
enabled  a  young  man  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  civilization, 
and  to  pass  through  so  apparently  hopeless  a  life. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  agreeable  collection  of"  adventures,'' 
illustrating  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  different  nations,  and 
taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  introductory  chapter, 
chiefly  compiled  from  an  American  work,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est ;  and  the  author's  observations  upon  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
sailor  by  most  owners  and  captains  of  merchant-vessels  merit 
attention.  No  books  of  any  kind  are  on  board  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a  sea-life  to  those  able  to  read  them ;  but  we  trust, 
as  the  author  remarks,  that  the  period  has  arrived  whefki  wise  and 
good  men  will  commence  the  honourable  work  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  sailor  both  morally  and  physically ;  and  this,  not 
only  at  sea,  but  by  providing  him  with  some  asylum  ashore,  where 
he  may  be  saved  from  that  dissipation  and  not  which  very  soon 
consume  his  hard-earned  wages.  Of  course  the  foregoing  remarks 
will  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  American  service,  t£e  case  in 
our  own  navy  being  happily  different. 

XXI. — Select  Poetry^  chiefhf  Sacred^  of  the  Time  of  James  the 
First:  collected  and  edited  ly  Edward  Farr,  Esq.  London : 
Parker. 

This  little  volume  forms  an  interesting  addition  to  one  already 
published—"  Select  Poetry  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Farr  tells  us,  that,  during  his  researches  for 
his  earlier  work,  he  met  with  so  many  unknown  writers  of  the 
reign  of  King  James,  whose  poetical  thoughts  he  conceived  to  be 
too  beautiful  to  be  lost  to  posterity,  that  he  conceived  he  should 
be  rendering  a  service  by  collecting  and  publishing  them  in  their 
present  form.  Those  who  are  at  all  famiUar  with  the  authors  of 
sacred  poetry  of  those  times  will  find  very  many  names  totally 
unknown,  but  not  less  worthy  of  being  remembered,  as  well  for 
their  poetic  ideas  as  for  the  tone  of  pure  devotional  feeling  which 
pervades  them.  Appended  to  the  collection  are  some  brief  notices 
of  those  writers  which  the  editor  has  selected.  The  following,  by 
William  Drummond,  is  one,  amongst  many  others,  which,  did  our 
space  admit  it,  we  should  select  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  by-gone  times : — 

"  Providekce. 

Of  this  fair  volumne  which  wee  World  doe  name, 
If  we  the  sheetes  and  leaues  could  turne  with  care, 
Of  him  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame, 
Wee  cleare  might  read  the  art  and  wisedome  rare ; 
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Finde  out  hii  power  which  wildest  pow*!!  doth  tame. 

Ills  prouidence  extending  euery  where, 

Hii  iustice,  which  proud  rebels  doth  not  spare. 

In  euery  page,  no  period  of  the  same ; 

But  sillie  wee,  like  foolish  children,  rest 

Well  pleased  with  coloured  velumne,  leanes  of  gold, 

Faire  dangling  ribbones,  leaning  what  is  best. 

Of  the  great  writer's  sense  ne'er  taking  hold ; 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  mindes  on  ought. 

It  is  some  picture  on  the  margine  wrought." — p.  290. 


XXII. — A  History  of  the  French  BstoMion.    London :  Burps. 

A  CLKAK  and  conciso  account  of  the  principal  facts  which  occuned 
durinff  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  nse  of  the  Girondists  to 
the  fful  of  llobespierre,  which  forms  the  first  part.  To  tins  is 
added  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  from  the  period  when  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  by  order  of  the  GonYention  on 
the  1 3th  Yendf^miaire,  to  the  close  of  his  extraordinaiy  care^  at 
St.  Helena.  This  short  work  will  form  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  more  elaborate  histories  from  which  the  present 
compiler  has  drawn  his  materials. 


xxTTi. — The  Birds  of  Jamaica.     By  Philip  Henky   Gosse, 
London :  Van  Voorst. 

Mr.  Gorse  has  already  made  himself  so  favourabk  known  by  his 
*'  Canadian  Naturalist,  that  we  were  prepared  to  find  the  present 
vohmie  an  acceptable  addition  to  other  works  iip6n  ornithology ; 
nor  have  our  expectations  been  disappointed.  It  displays  a  close 
and  accurate  observation ;  and  the  information  is  conveyed  in  an 
easy  and  agreeable  manner,  and  abounds  in  interesting  -anec- 
dotes of  the  feathered  tribe  of  that  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
hitlierto  known  but  little  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  of  Jamaica ; 
and  it  appears  that  nearly  two  hundred  are  now  ascertained  to 
belong  to  that  Fauna.  The  author^s  efforts  to  domesticate  some 
of  the  exquisite  species  of  humming-birds,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing^ them  to  England,  will  be  retS  with  much  interest.  From 
their  great  delicacy,  (reminding  one  of  the  transient  life  of  naany. 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  which  upon  being  gathered  fade  and  die 
before  their  tender  colours  can  be  transferred  to  the  sketch-book,) 
all  his  attempts  proved  abortive ;  for  though  he  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  inure  them  to  the  confinement  of  a  room,  directly  they  were 
transferred  to  a  cage,  they  began  to  pine  away,  not  so  much  from 


the  confinement  (so  Mr.  Goase  suggests)^  as  from  their  inability 
to  supply  themselves  with  flies,  which  form  a  large  portion  of 
their  food ;  at  least  such  appeared  to  be  the  case  on  examining  the 
stomach  of  one  or  two  of  them  after  death,  which  in  a  healthy 
state  is  almost  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  distended  with  insects,  but 
had  collapsed,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  distinguished,  notwith- 
standing they  frequently  sipped  the  syrup  which  was  placed  in 
their  cage.  The  following  extract  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  tnese  ''  tropical  gems*^  during  the  pqriod  they  were  suf- 
fered to  go  at  large  in  the  author'^s  room : — 

*'  In  the  autumn,  however,  they  began  to  be  numerous  again  on  the 
mountain ;  and  having  on  the  1 3th  of  November  captured  two  young 
males "  (of  the  species  termed  Polytmus)  "  sucking  the  pretty  pink 
flowers  of  Urena  lohdta^  I  brought  them  home  in  a  covered  basket. 
The  tail  feathers  of  the  one  were  undeveloped,  those  of  the  other  half 
their  full  length.  I  did  not  cage  them,  but  turned  them  out  into  the 
open  room,  in  which  the  cfanly  work  of  preparing  specimens  was  carried 
on,  having  first  secured  the  doors  and  windows*  They  were  lively,  but 
not  wild ;  playful  towards  each  other,  and  tame  with  respect  to  myself, 
sitting  unrestrained  for  several  seconds  at  a  time  on  my  finger.  I  col- 
lected a  few  flowers,  and  placed  them  in  a  vase  on  a  high  shelf;  and  to 
these  they  resorted  immediately.  But  I  soon  found  that  they  paid 
attention  to  none  but  Aidepias  curassavtca^  and  slightly  to  a  large 
Ipomea.  On  this  I  went  out  and  gathered  a  large  bunch  oi  Asclepias^ 
and  was  pleased  to  observe  that  on  the  moment  of  my  entering  the 
room  one  flew  to  the  nosegay  and  sucked  while  I  held  it  in  my  hand. 
The  other  soon  followed,  and  then  both  these  lovely  creatures  were 
buzzing  together  within  an  inch  of  my  face,  probing  the  flowers  so 
eagerly  as  to  allow  their  bodies  to  be  touched  without  alarm.  These 
flowers  being  placed  in  another  glass,  they  visited  each  bouquet  in  turn, 
now  and  then  flying  after  each  other  playfully  through  the  room,  or 
alighting  on  various  objects." 

One  of  4bem  struck  Itself  while  flying,  and  died* 

*'  The  other  continued  its  vivacity :  perceiving  that  he  had  exhausted 
the  flowers,  I  prepared  a  tube  made  of  the  barrel  of  a  goose-quill,  which 
I  inserted  into  the  cork  of  a  bottle  to  secure  its  steadiness  and  upright 
position,  and  filled  with  juice  of  sugar-cane.  I  then  took  a  large 
Jpameat  and  having  cut  off  the  bottom,  I  slipped  the  flower  over  the 
tube,  so  that  the  quill  took  the  place  of  the  nectary  of  the  flower.  The 
bird  flew  to  it  in  a  moment,  clung  to  the  bottle  rim,  and  bringing  his 
beak  perpendicular,  thrust  it  into  the  tube.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  the  repast  was  agreeable ;  for  he  continued  pumping  for  several 
seconds,  and  on  his  flying  off,  I  found  the  quill  emptied.  As  he  had 
torn  off  the  flower  in  his  eagerness  for  more,  and  even  followed  the 
fragments  of  the  corolla^  as  they  lay  on  the  table,  to  search  them^  I 
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Infilled  tHe  quill,  and  pat  a  blossom  oi  the  marvel  of  Pern  into  it,  so 
that  the  flower  expanded  over  the  top.  The  little  toper  found  it  again, 
and  after  drinking  freely,  withdrew  his  beak,  but  the  blossom  was  ad- 
hering to  it  as  a  sheath.  This  incumbrance  he  presently  got  rid  of,  and 
then  (which  was  most  interesting  to  me)  he  returned  immediately,  and 
inserting  his  beak  into  the  bare  quill,  finished  its  contents.  He  slept 
as  they  all  do,  with  the  head  not  behind  the  wing,  but  slightly 
drawn  back  on  the  shoulders.  After  some  hours  he  fled  through  a 
door  which  I  had  incautiously  left  open,  and  darting  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  next  room,  escaped,  to  my  no  small  chagrin.'* — pp.  114— 
116. 

The  peculiar  and  melodious  notes  of  the  Solitaire  are  described 
with  much  interest.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  these  minstrels  of  the 
forest  commence  their  anthems,  for  such  is  the  term  which  may  be 
applied  to  their  sweet  and  lengthened  notes,  blending  with  those 
of  their  own  species  in  solemn  cadence.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
crow,  whose  deep  guttural  tones  resemble  the  intonations  of  some 
savage  language — -but  each  in  their  way  examples  of  the  beautiful 
and  admirable  design  of  the  great  Creator !  We  cannot  dwell 
Airther  upon  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  this  volume,  but 
must  reconmiend  it  for  general  perusal.  The  notes  by  Mr.  HiU, 
which  continually  occur,  are  replete  with  information. 

< 

xxiv. — A  Vision  of  Peace ;  oVy  TTioughts  in  Verse  on  the  hie 
Secessions  from  the  English  Church.  By  William  John 
Edge,  M.A,^  Rector  of  Waldringfield,     London  :  Churton. 

The  title  of  this  poem  at  once  explains  its  object.  The  tone 
throughout  is  so  thoroughly  Christian,  the  style  so  unaffected, 
that  no  one  who  can  justly  appreciate  piety  and  humility  will 
peruse  the  Vision  of  Feace  witnout  feeling  his  heart  warm  to- 
wards the  author.  The  poetical  merits  of  Uie  work  are  consider- 
able, and  the  alli|6ions  to  Scripture  very  felicitous.  As  an  example 
of  the  doctrine  and  style,  we  take  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Jilr.  Edge  speaks  of  the  Communion  of  Saints : — 

**  With  joy  we  realize  in  thought 
That  we  in  very  deed  are  brought 
Into  a  holy  brotherhood 
With  all  things  perfect,  pure,  and  good  ; 
Joined  by  one  Spirit  and  one  Head 
To  angels  and  the  righteous  dead. 
And  every  denizen  of  ej^rth 
To  whom  is  given  the  second  birth. 
Like  to  a  house  by  God's  own  hands 
Built  with  materials  from  all  lands, 


Of  which  the  choicest  and  the  best 
In  deep  majestic  silence  rest. 
As  strong  foundations  low  they  lie 
Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye  ; 
Firmly  concreted  into  one 
Upon  a  well-tried  comer  Stone ! 
No  winds  the  topmost  turret  shake. 
But  those  deep-laid  foundations  quake ; 
No  shock  can  e'en  one  stone  befal, 
But  quick  vibration  runs  through  alL 

"  Or  like  a  tree  whose  strength  is  found 
To  lie  in  roots  deep  under  ground ; 
Severed  from  them  its  lofty  head« 
No  more  in  countless  boughs  would  spread ; 
Sapless  and  sere,  its  arms  would  flyj 
The  sport  of  each  wind  passing  by ; 
Its  bare  trunk  rotthig  day  by  day, 
By  slow  degrees  would  drop  away  ; 
And  the  dissevered  roots,  denied 
A  channel  for  the  rushing  tide, 
(Which  in  its  quickening  upward  course 
Was  wont  a  vigorous  life  to  force 
Into  the  swelling  budding  wood,) 
Are  fain  to  die  for  loss  of  blood  ! 
Close  commerce  must  exist  between 
Visible  branch  and  root  unseen ; 
The  former  on  expanding  leaves 
The  sparkling  nut'rous  dew  receives ; 
And  through  the  pores,  in  gentle  gales, 
Th'  *  impalpable,  soft  air'  inhales  ; 
The  latter,  running  deep  and  low. 
In  search  of  luscious  food  doth  go  ; 
Which  with  ten  thousand  fibrous  lips 
Insatiably  it  ever  sips. 
Thence  nourishment  and  strength  ascend, 
And  with  the  downward  juices  blend, 
Till  bursting  streams  of  liquid  life 
In  every  bow  and  twig  are  rife  ! 
So  saints  on  earth  and  saints  at  rest 
With  closest  sympathy  are  blest ; 
God's  breath  on  us  can  never  blow. 
Nor  showers  of  grace  descend,  but  lo  ! 
Through  the  bright  sea  of  blissful  souls 
A  wave  of  joy  and  glory  rolls  1 
For  branch  and  root  like  profit  gain 
From  freshening  breeze  and  genial  rain." — ^pp.  26 — 27^ 

K  k  2 
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XXV. — MISC£LLAK£OUS   PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  Hook  has  put  forth  a  new  edition,  with  notes  and  preface,  of 
Dean  Gomber^s  Advice  to  Roman  Coitholics  in  England;  and  Mr. 
Bohn  has  reprinted  Dr.  Ockley^s  History  of  the  Saracens^  in  his 
Standard  Library.  Among  sermons,  we  ought  to  mention  one 
on  "  The  only  authorized  Christian  Ministry^  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Tyndall,  F.S.S.  (Seeley.)  We  really  are  surprised  that  any  one 
can  have  the  assurance  at  this  time  of  day,  to  go  on  urging  argu- 
ments which  have  been  long  since  urged  and  refuted,  ad 
nauseam,  Mr.  T.  asks,  after  stating  the  theonr  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Succession, — since  ^'  miracles,  the  credentials  of  the  Apo- 
stolic age,  have  long  since  ceased, — where  shall  be  found  the 
Father"'s  recognition,  where  the  recognition  by  the  Son,  where 
the  recognition  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  ambassadors,  of 
the  pope'^s  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  clergy,  who  have  assumed 
the  title  of  his  representatives !"  "  The  Churches  Confession  of 
/S^m,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Rawstone,  is  a  Visitation  Sermon,  the 
import  of  which  is  not  very  happily  designated  by  the  title,  but 
which  nevertheless  will  well  repay  perusal.  Without  pledging 
ourselves  to  agree  with  every  word,  we  have  received  higher 
gratification  from  this  discourse,  than  from  any  which  has  come 
under  our  eyes  for  some  time  past.  "  The  Churchy  the  teacher  of 
Chrisfs  little  children^''''  by  Bishop  Doane,  is  a  faithful  address  on 
an  important  topic.  This  reminds  us  of  a  Letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hook,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  having  for  its  title,  "  Can 
the  Church  accept  the  Government  Plan  of  EdtAcation  ?"  (Riving- 
tons.)  The  spirit  of  the  answer  which  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  to 
this  question  may  be  readily  understood,  when  we  find  him 
describing  the  Government  Plan  (and  truly  describing  it,  as  we 
believe)  as  "  a  measure  so  extensive,  that  when  carried  out  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  population ;  so  liberal,  that 
contending  political  parties  may  accept  it  without  scruple ;  so 
guarded,  that  it  shall  provide  suflicient  security  for  religious 
teaching ;  so  adapted  to  the  Church,  that  it  may  be  grafted  upon 
her  parochial  system ;  yet  sufficiently  unfettered  to  leave  Dissen- 
ters to  the  freedom  of  their  religious  principles ;  one,  in  short, 
which  will  recognize  what  is  common  to  all  religious  men,  and 
leave  them  ground  to  run  an  equal  race  for  what  is  distinctive." 
As  he  says  elsewhere,  "  It  meets  the  voluntary  system  at  its 
failing  point,  and  gives  it  permanency  and  vigour.  It  is  assistive, 
not  supplantive;  it  is  to  aid  and  stimulate,  not  to  repress." 
^Ve  recommend  this  Letter  to  the  attention  of  all ;  together 
^jifch  an  able  pamphlet,  fuU  of  statistical  information,  dniwn  up  by 
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the  Eev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  entitled  ^^  Crime  and  Education.'''* 
On  this  most  important  subject  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
the  ^''English  Jimrnal  of  Echicati(>n T  the  mwe  we  see  of  it,  the 
better  we  like  it :  and  the  May  number  contains  an  useful 
abstract  of  a  publication  (for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Murray)  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  connected 
with  our  National  Schools ;  we  mean, "  The  School^  in  its  relation 
to  the  State,  the  Churchy  and  the  Congregation ;"  being  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

A  deputation,  sent  to  several  of  our  bishops,  from  those  Scotch 
congregations  of  schismatics  which  use  the  Prayer-book,  but 
disown  the  jurisdiction  of  "the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,'"has  pub- 
lished a  Report  of  their  proceedings ;  in  which— while  all  previous 
impeachments  are  repeated — the  claims  of  the  Scottish  epjiscc^ate 
are  attacked  on  novel  ground.  The  Rev.  Francis  Garden  (well- 
known  already  to  the  public)  has,  with  his  usual  zeal,  promptness, 
and  ability,  published  a  reply  to  this ;  entitled,  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopate^  and  those  adhering  thereto ;  .  .  .  with 
some  Remarks  on  Prevalent  Schools  among  us."  He  distributes 
his  Vindication  under  the  following  heads  : — I.  Our  Apostolical 
Succession.  11.  Our  Constitution  and  Discipline.  III.  Our 
Doctrine.  IV.  The  Actual  State  of  the  Question  *.  The  ^^New 
Church  Quarterly  .Review;  or,  Philosophical  Essaminer^''  No.  II., 
has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  edited,  we  believe,  by  the  Rev.  Au- 
gustus Chssold :  at  all  events,  it  appears  to  advocate  the  heresy 
of  Swedenborg.  We  have  also  received  a  large  parcel,  containing 
the  "  Calcutta  Review  ^  the  "  Calcutta  Christian  Observer ;"  and 
a  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bengalensis^'''* — a  series  of  works  in 
English  and  Bengali,  edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  We 
hope  these  publications  do  good,  in  the  lack  of  any  thing  better ; 
they  seem  not  to  be  destitute  of  ability,  but  (like,  as  we  under- 
stand, all  the  reUgious  publications  of  an  ephemeral  character  in 
the  Bengal  presidency)  they  advocate  (so,  at  least,  it  appears  on 
a  cursory  inspection)  very  mo  views.  The  Calcutta  Review  affords 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  progress  which  type-founding  has 
made  in  that  portion  of  the  empire.  The  best  printed  volume, 
however,  which  we  have  met  with  from  an  Indian  press,  is  a  very 
valuable,  laborious,  and  much-needed  work  on  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  by  Francis  L.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  B.O.S. ;  under  the 
following  title  :  "  A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  William^  and  Guide  to  all  Criminal  Authorities  therein," 

^  If  this  Vindication  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would  heg  Mr.  Garden  to  sapplj^ 
a  word,  whose  omission  makes  him  appear  to  say  the  exact  opposite  to  what  he 
intends.  P.  27,  K  35,  **  as  at  this  moment  they  are^  Papists ;"  it  ought  to  be^  <^  they 
are  caUed^  Papists." 
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The  First  Part  only  is  published  as  yet,  but  the  other  will  shortly 
make  its  appearance.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  we  conceive 
that  it  must  form  a  rine  qud  non  in  the  books  for  instruction  in 
our  college  at  Haileybury,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  library  of 
every  one  actually  serving,  in  a  civil  ciq>acity,  under  the  Honour- 
able Company  abroad. 

Sharpe  s  Magazine  and  Bums^s  Anthems  keep  up  the  character 
they  have  established.  The  latter  has  reached  the  fourteenth 
number;  twelve  of  which  form  Vol.  I.  From  the  same  house  we 
have  received  also  a  second  series  of  halfpenny  books. 

Several  books  remain  unnoticed ;  for  which  we  ought  to  apolo- 
gize to  both  authors  and  publishers :  but  they  came  to  hand  at  so 
very  late  a  period,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  them  justice. 
They  must  tnerefore  stand  over  till  the  next  quarter. 
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Canada. — Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, *~^Tbe  Journal  of  a 
Visitation,  extending  over  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  held  in 
1846,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal,  has  been  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  as  No.  18  of  the  series 
entitled,  '*  the  Church  in  the  Colonies."  In  addition  to  the  usual 
topics  connected  with  the  record  of  a  Visitation,  this  journal  contains  a 
variety  of  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
that  diocese.  The  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  Church 
extension  arise,  it  appears,  chiefly  from  two  causes  ;  the  pre-occupation 
of  the  ground  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  opposition  of  the  different 
sects.  The  caQse  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nancy,  M.  de  Fbrbih- 
Janson ;  who,  having  been  superseded  in  his  functions  by  a  coadjutor 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  devoted  himself  to  missionary  labours, 
and  among  others  visited  Canada.  Nevertheless,  cases  of  conversion 
from  the  Romish  Church  occur  from  time  to  time  ;  and  a  very  interest- 
ing one  is  mentioned  in  the  journal,  of  a  respectable  French  Canadian, 
who  was  led  to  embrace  the  communion  of  the  English  Church  by  the 
study  of  an  English  Liturgy  in  French,  which  fell  providentially  into 
his  hands,  and  who,  of  his  own  accord,  insisted  on  ndaking  a  public 
recantation  on  the  occasion  of  the  bishop's  visit.  In  connexion  with 
this  case  his  lordship  observes : — 

'*  Wherever  there  is  a  door  thus  opened,  1  conceive  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  enter  in,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  call  to  us  which,  according  to  our 
ability,  we  are  bound  to  answer ;  but  the  successive  governors  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada  have  been  unadvisedly  censured  by  some 
impatient  spirits,  not  perhaps  fully  masters  of  their  subject,  for  not 
having  carried  the  war  right  and  left,  with  colours  flying  and  trumpets 
sounding,  into  the  camp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population — a  proceed* 
ing  which,  even  if  God  had  placed  resources  at  command  by  which  it 
could  have  been  attempted,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  many  persons, 
not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  truth  of  God,  have  served  rather  to  retard 
than  advance  the  cause.  But  it  is  well  known  that  with  the  utmost 
toil  and  watchfulness,  and  with  the  most  strained  efibrts  to  eke  out  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to  cover  our  own  proper  ground,  those 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  country  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  point;  and  often 
have  had  anxiety  and  work;  enough  to  keep  the  ill-provided  and  dis- 
persed members  of  that  Church  in  diflerent  places,  from  being  ensnared 
-by  the  enticements  of  Romei  and  absovbed  in  the  mass  other  followet^. 
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And  I  think  that  it  has  not  heen  raffidently  oonaidered  hy  some 
parties,  that  the  effectual  planting  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  Church  under  a  &vourable  aspect  in  the  sober  decen- 
cies of  her  ritual  and  her  well-ordered  services,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
fruits  of  scriptural  religion,  shown  in  the  temper,  the  dealings,  the 
principles,  the  habits,  the  whole  character  and  oondact  of  her  fiuthlul 
and  consistent  members,  constitute  a  recommendation  of  their  belief 
which  cannot  and  does  not  &il  of  its  effisct  npon  the  Roman  Catholic 
mind,  and  not  only  form  a  barrier  against  the  eneioachmeBta  of  Rome, 
but  silently  and  indirectly  do  more  towards  operating  a  diange  of 
religious  sentiments  in  her  disciples,  than  some  of  the  zeaSona  efforts 
which  have  been  used  for  making  inroads  among  them.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  proportion  as  it  pleases  God  that  we  prosper  among  oorselves, 
and  gather  in  one  stray  sheep,  who  in  many  parts  of  the  coontry 
carry,  as  it  were,  no  owner's  mark,  we  weaken  the  cause  of  Rome,— 
since  there  is  no  one  thing  which  holds  the  Romanist  so  fiut  to  his 
religion  as  the  contemplation  of  those  most  unhappy  distractions,  and 
those  most  humiliating  errors  and  excesses  which  it  would  be  too  easy 
for  me  to  indicate  among  the  Protestants  in  some  portions  of  the 
land.*' 

To  these  distractions  the  Bishop  is  in  other  parts  of  his  Jonmal 
repeatedly  led  to  advert,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  in  different 
parts  by  dissenters  to  oppose  the  establishment  or  extension  of  Church 
missions.  It  is  a  painful  fact,  but  one  which  onght  to  be  recorded,  that 
the  activity  of  dissenters  is  chiefly  directed  upon  those  points  where 
the  Church  is  labouring  efficiently  to  plant  the  Gbspel,  while  in  other 
parts,  where  the  Church  has  taken  the  field  but  feebly,  they  show  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  missionary  work.  In  illustration  of  this,  two 
cases  are  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  of  meeting-houses  unappropriated 
to  the  use  of  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  in  which  the  Bishop 
performed  Divine  service.  One  of  these  is  at  Russell- town  Flats,  of 
which  "  at  present,"  his  lordship  says,  '<  we  have  the  benefit ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  examples  in  the  diocese,  of  buildings  put  up  in  this 
kind  of  way,  which  have  passed  ultimately  into  our  hands."  The  other 
instance  occurred  at  a  small  village  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Memphra- 
ciagogy  where  '*  there  is  a  small  place  of  worship,  with  a  steeple,  which 
might  be  taken  for  the  church  of  the  village ;  but  it  is  assigned  over  to 
no  religious  body  whatever,  and  is  at  present  served  only  by  a  coloured 
man,  a  Baptist  by  profession,  who  comes  from  a  distance  to  preach  in 
it  once  in  four  weeks,  exciting,  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  very  little 
interest,  in  any  shape,  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  building  is 
much  out  of  repair.  Had  the  government  of  Christian  Britain  done  its 
duty  before  God  for  its  transatlantic  subjects,  or  even  kept  its  pledges 
to  the  Church,  there  might,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  have  been  formed 
here,  and  in  many  other  unprovided  spots  where  religion  is  running  to 
waste,  a  company  of  united  faithful  worshippers,  walking  m  ihe  com" 
tnandments  and  ordinances  blameless" 

While  the  ground  is  thus  abamdoived  b^  dissenters  in  places  which 
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they  Iiad  pre-occupied,  in  other  places  the  Bishop  has  to  complain  of  the 
**  opposition  immediately  set  on  foot  when  the  Church  plants  her  banner 
with  good  auguries  of  success,  and  displaying  itself  in  forced  measures 
for  the  erection  of  a  rival  place  of  worship,  and,  in  the  present  instance 
(at  Sutton  Flats)  by  a  coalition,  for  this  object,  of  two  sects,  holding 
utterly  irreconcilable  opinions.  We  may  well  deplore  whatever  faults 
in  the  Church  at  large  may  originally  have  tended  to  the  production  or 
multiplication  of  dissent ;  but  here,  and  in  other  instances  among  us, 
too  marked  to  be  mistaken,  it  is  precisely  the  zeal  of  the  Church,  and 
the  promise  of  her  efficiency,  which  have  provoked  competition,  and 
prompted  the  obstruction  of  her  work — and  this  without  any  possible 
plea  of  arrogant  or  aggressive  proceeding  oh  her  part."  Another,  and 
still  more  grievous  case  of  this  kind  is  noticed  in  the  Journal,  at  the 
missionary  station  of  Melbourne.  There  the  house  of  the  missionary 
**  stands  upon  a  line  and  in  close  proximity  with  a  row  of  meeting* 
bouses,  belonging  to  different  denominations,  of  whom,  within  the  limits 
of  his  whole  mission,  there  are  eleven  varieties — fostered,  unfortunately, 
in  some  quarters,  by  an  influence  and  by  resources  which  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  a  manner  more  consonant  with  the  real  advance- 
ment and  hopeful  stability  of  gospel  truth.  And,"  the  Bishop  adds, 
**  there  are  persons  among  ourselves  who  actually  persuade  their  own 
minds  that  this  is  the  Christian  Church  in  its  legitimate  aspect,  and  that 
the  multiplication  of  these  separately  oiganized  bodies,  one  after  another, 
upon  new  grounds  taken  tor  holding  an  independent  existence,  involves 
neither  breach  of  spiritual  unity  nor  mutual  imputation  of  serious  error ! 
Christ  may  be  divided  ad  libitum:  one  may  be  of  Paul,  another  of 
Cephas,  another  of  Apollos,  and  so  on  ad  infihiium — ^but  this  is  not 
schism ;  the  spirit  of  schism  is  rather  seen  in  the  disapproval  of  it, 
which  is  presumed  to  carry  a  feeling  of  unchristian  ill-will  toward  those 
who  differ  from  us ! — There  are,  however,  characteristics  attaching,  in 
some  particular  instances,  to  the  divisions  here  immediately  in  view, 
which  no  sober  and  well-principled  mind  could  complacently  regard.** 

In  the  course  of  his  visitation  the  Bishop  inspected  the  college  of  Len* 
noxville,  near  Sherbrook,  and  M'Gill  College,  at  Montreal.  At  the  former 
an  examination  of  the  students,  the  result  of  which  was  highly  satis- 
factory, took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's  visit*  With  regard 
to  M'Gill  Collie,  his  lordship  was  engaged  for  two  days  in  conference 
with  the  other  governors,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  its  affairs^ 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  following  statement : — 

**  There  has  been  what  is  often  called  a  fatality  attending  this  insti* 
^i(J0ii — ^the  bequest  of  the  founder  having  been  for  about  twenty  years 
ih  litigation,  and  difficulties  without  end  having  since  arisen  to  impede 
its  prosperity.  It  is  not  yet  settled  how  far  the  claim  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  episcopal  institution  can  be 
asserted,  or  I  should  rather  say,  perhaps,  how  far  it  can  be  maintained. 
Its  a£Eairs,  however,  apart  from  this  question,  appear  to  be,  at  last,  in 
better  train  ;  but  it  is  still  weighed  down  by  great  embarrassments.  It 
has,  thus  fiur,  been  chiefly  efficient  as  n  school  of  isuodifiisA^    TVkS^Vs^S^ 
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ings  are  partially  completed*  and  are' upon  a  handabme  acalei  and  in  a 
noble  sitoation,  overlooking  the  city,  and  screened  in  the  rear  by  the 
abmpt  and  wooded  riie  of  the  mountain  which  gives  name  to  it»— the 
royal  mountain.  The  delays,  discouragements,  and  doubts  which  have 
obstructed  the  advancement  and  clouded  the  prospects  of  this  coUegei 
have  been  especially  of  a  nature  to  forbid  the  idea  of  making  it  available 
as  a  nursery  for  the  Church  in  the  dioisese  ;  and  it  is  to  the  College  st 
Lennoxville,  which  by  the  charter  is  under  the  complete  control  of  tiis 
Bishop,  that  we  must  look  for  this  object.  Perhaps,  also,  the  situatioii 
of  Lfennoxville  is  better  suited  to  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  miniS'' 
try  than  the  city  of  Montreal — a  gay,  wealthy,  bustling,  busy  plaee, 
with  a  large  garrison  within  its  limits.  Lennoxville,  at  present,  is 
almost  too  obscure  and  backward  a  retreat ;  but  the  scene,  and  pro* 
bably  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  much  changed.  The  railroad  whidi  if 
to  connect  Montreal  with  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  so  with 
the  Atlantic,  and  which  is  now  [October]  proceeding,  will  pass  direedj 
through  it,  and  is  expected  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  townships. 

**  If  M'Qill  College  should  hereafter  be  so  far  under  the  directbn  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  to  make  it  a  proper  seminary  for  a  race  of 
clergy  in  the  country,  it  will  then  serve  for,  what  it  roust  be  hoped 
will  before  any  great  length  of  time  be,  the  diocese  of  Montreal ;  and 
Bishop's  College  will  still  be  the  reliance  for  that  of  Quebec.*' 

With  regard  to  popular  education,  the  Bishop  states  that  there  is  a 
provincial  statute,  entitled  "  The  Elementary  Act,"  which  provides  £01 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  country  missions,  but  on  condition 
that  wherever  a  minority  are  dissatisfied,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 
creeds,  with  the  principal  school  of  the  locality,  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  claim  support  for  a  school  of  their  own,  if  they  have  a  specified 
number  of  scholars  of  a  proper  age  to  send  to  it.  In  its  practical 
working,  however,  this  act  is  found  too  complicated  and  difficult  of 
application,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  many  of  the  settlementi 
are  but  badly  provided  with  means  of  education.  Some  efforts,  of  whidi 
the  Bishop  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation,  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  British  and  North  American  School  Society,  to  alleviate  thi 
wants  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  in  this  respect. 

The  Church  statistics  of  the  diocese,  given  by  his  lordship,  are  ai 
follows  : — There  are  in  all  102  churches  and  other  buildings  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the  Church  service,  of  which  37  ait 
of  stone,  11  of  brick,  64  of  wood  ;  12  are  only  in  progress,  18  in  an 
unfinished  state,  but  used  for  Divine  service,  and  "  a  good  many  otEert 
are  imperfectly  finished,  and  deficient  in  appendages  which  ought  to  bi 
found  in  the  churches  of  the  English  Establishment"  Of  these  IdS 
churches,  43  have  been  assisted  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Scoipl 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  and  29  by  the  Society  for  Proinoti»§ 
Christian  Knowledge.  To  23  of  them  there  are  parsonage* houses  an* 
Jiexed,  7  of  which  have  more  or  less  glebe-land  attached  to  them  ;  both 
the  houses  and  the  |^be\i&Vin^\}e«a'^toTi<\!^\$!i^^^    b^  the  inntrntpia 
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tality  of  £he  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  'Qospetn  The  nlimber  of 
missionary  stations  at  which  service  is  regularly  performed,  either  in  con^ 
secrated  or  in  unconsecrated  buildings,  is  220,  exclusively  of  the  places 
which  are  only  occasionally  visited  by  travelling  missionaries.  The 
number  of  clergymen  holding  charge  in  the  diocese  is  73,  of  whom  52 
are  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  The 
total  extent  of  ground  to  be  gone  over  by  the  Bishop  in  order  to  a  comni 
plete  visitation  of  the  diocese  is  4000  miles,  of  which  about  one-h^f 
was  accomplished  by  his  lordship  in  different  journeys  during  the  year 
1846  ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  journeys  nine  churches  and  four 
burial-grounds  were  consecrated,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation  adminis« 
tered,  in  54  places,  to  1570  persons.  - 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  his  journey,  the  Bishop  speaks  of  it  as/ 
"  replete  with  grounds  of  thankfulness,"  yet  "  shaded  ailso  with  many 
saddening  thoughts.  There  must  always  be  a-  mixtore  of  vexations, 
discouragements,  and  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  world;  and  thpre^ar^  he^e  local  causes  of  depression  peculiar  in 
their  kind.  The  Churph, ,  associate^  i;i  X^e  ^mipds  of  meq  with  the 
crown  and  empire  oj^  Britain,  originally  encouraged  to  believe  that  she 
should  occupy  her  appropriate  fboUngjLn  the  laud,  and  command  resources 
adequate  to  her  task,,  and  invested  with  «a  character  which  often  creates 
expectations  to  which  she  would  be  b)it  too  Jiappy  to  be  able  to  respond, 
is,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  poor  and  struggling  Church,  straining  herself  to 
meet,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  w^ts  of,  her  wjdely-^ispersed  mem- 
bers, and  standing  in.  humiliating  juxta-position  with  the  powerful  and 
prosperous  establishment  of  the  Churph  of  SLoiQe. ,  The  .Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  jnuph  Jielp  also  from  .the  Sodety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  has-been,  ^uQianly  speaking,  our  hope 
and  stay.  We  blesi^  God,  whp  rais^  up  such  friends ;  and  we  learn 
that  f^  is  better  to  trust  in  Him  /^an  to  pvt  qny  co^fidenc^  in,  princes^** 

We  cannot,  in  the  interei^t  of  his  diocese,. and  of  the  Colonial  Church 
generally,  do  better,  jn  conclusion,  than  tr^nspribp  the  Bishop's  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  Church  at  home  :-7-    .     ,     ■ 

*'  The  establishments  .of  .the  Church,"  he  saysj  "  ipi  this  diocesd  are 
upon  a  very  humble  scale ;  but  I  feel  more  and  more,  what  I  have  often 
expressed  to  the  Societyi  tl\e  v^st  importance  of  the  foundation  now  to 
be  laid,  and  the  need  of  faith,  in  order  to  look,  with  such  powers  as  my 
own  and  such  resources  as  lie  at  my  command,  for  any  effects  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  demand.  I  am  also  led  to  reflect  more  and 
more  every  day  upon^the  incalculable, blessings  which,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  have  been  procured  to^the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  all  these 
colonies,  by  means  of  the  Society|s  operations  ;  and  if  there  be  persons 
in  England  who  hold  back  their  hands  i^om  the  support  of  the  Society 
under  the  idea  that  it  is  not  ai^  effectual  instrument  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  I  fervently  pray,  God  that  their  minds  may  be  dis- 
abused. Those  have  much  to  answer  for  who,  from  defect  of  infonna- 
tion,  (since  that  is  the  most  charitable  construction  to  put  upon  their 
proceeding,)  propagate  or  adopt  such  a  notion ;  iti%  x^rj  ^ak^  i<;s^^  ^^- 
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Hemeh  of  England,  wbo  live  at  home  at  ease,'  to  pass  a  sweeping  judg- 
ment upon  poor  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  enduring  hardships  in 
the  obscurity  of  Canadian  woods.  These,  however,  stand  or  fall  to 
their  own  Master ;  but  if  the  means  of  the  Society  (which  God  arert !) 
should  be  really  impaired  by  such  representations,  many  sheep  will  be 
left  without  a  shepherd,  many  souls  will  have  to  charge  upon  unkind 
brethren  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  their  spiritual  destitution  and  ad- 
vancing debasement." 

VRkvcE.-^-ReceipU  and  Expenditure  of  the  Propaganda. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  for  the  year  1846| 
of  the  French  Propaganda,  taken  from  the  official  records  in  the  Jmi  de 
la  Religion : — 

Receipts^  from  the  following  countries : 

Francs.  Cents. 

France  (including  her  colonies) 2,054,535  14 

Pontifical  States 102,373  37 

Other  Italian  States 490,668  91 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  •••••••  204,652  62 

The  Island  of  Malta      ..•.••••  12,390  — 

The  Ionian  Islands 1,028  55 

North  America  (including  British  possessions)  84,047  13 

Prussia .••...  203,677  47 

The  rest  of  Germany     •     •     • 55,453  64 

Belgium .  174,376  86 

Holland 93,336  90 

Switzerland 37,853  83 

Portugal 24,595  — 

Spain 21,507  16 

Greece 1,602  40 

North  of  Europe 371  84 

The  Levant 3,407  1 

South  America 9,897  45 


Total     ....  3,575,775  28 

Expendituref  for 

Francs.  Cents. 

Missions  in  Europe       »••;••••  643,816  — 

»»          Asia 1,099,324  35 

„          Africa 367,732  — 

„          America 1,018,607  32 

„          Oceania 486,660  65 

Printing  Expenses 224,943  45 

Expenses  of  admiiHStration 41,290  16 

ToVaJL    .    ,    .    .  3,882,273  93 
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False  Miracles  of  the  Romish  Church. — The  controyerted  story  of 
the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  some  children  m  the  diooese 
of  Grenoble  ^  has  given  rise  to  a  momentary  bout  between  the  Ami  de 
la  Religion  and  the  Constitutionnelf  and  to  an  explanation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Gap ;  -which  afford  curious  samples  of  the  effrontery  with 
which  the  Romish  Church  at  one  and  the  same. moment  vends  her 
miraculous  tales  to  the  credulous  multitudes,  and  disavows  them  in 
quarters  where  they  may  prove  inconvenient.  It  appears  that  the 
notice  of  some  contributor  or  correspondent  of  the  Constitutionnel  was 
attracted  by  a  placard  affixed  to  the  portal  of  one  of  the  Paris  churches^ 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation : — '*  Appearance  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin  to  two  shepherd  boys,  on  the  mountain  of  Salette» 
canton  of  Corps,  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Miraculous  healing  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  sick  23  years ;  accompanied  by  the  letters  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gap  and  the  Abbe  Chabrand,  Gn^ud  Vicaire,  &c.  &c.,  respect- 
ing these  miracles ;  with  fine  engravings,  representing,  t,  the  appear- 
ance ;  2,  the  healing ;  3,  the  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  With 
a  prayer  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Paris." 

The  Constitulionnelj  in  its  honest  ignorance,  conceived  that  a  placard 
of  this  nature,  affixed,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  to  a  church-door,  (to 
which,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  affixed  without  the  consent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,)  was  proof  positive  of  the  countenance  given 
by  the  Romish  priesthood  in  France,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gap  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  miraculous  tale  ia 
question.  Labouring  under  this  impression,  and  thinking  it  desirable, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Romish  priesthood  are  clamouring,  under  the 
name  of  libertS  d^enseignement^  for  an  uncontrolled  licence  to  make 
education  subservient  to  the  designs  of  Romanism,  that  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  likely  to  be  inculcated 
in  schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  the 
Constitutionnel  transcribed  the  placard,  and  subjoined  to  it  the  following 
pithy  note : — **  The  whole  affair,  approved  by  the  prelate^  is  distri-^ 
buted  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  Saint- Merry.  The  woman  who  sells 
holy-water  jars  and  rosaries  has  charge  of  the  sale.  We  have  been 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  copy  of  this  edifying 
production  sent  to  each  of  the  deputies,  along  with  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law  on  public  instruction  which  has  been  announced*  Indeed, 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  known  what  one  has  to  expect  from  the  men 
who  demand  with  so  much  ardour  '  freedom  of  instruction.'  *' 

The  Constitutionnel  thought  it  had  caught  Rome  tripping ;  but  it  was 
mistaken.  In  the  face  of  &is  public  sale  of  the  publicatioui  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  lead  not  only  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  the 
very  editor  of  the  Constitutionnel  himself,  to  suppose  that  it  had  the 
sanction  of  the  episcopate,  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  replies  in  the  most 
contemptuous  tone : — **  We  shall  not  ask  this  vigilant  and  sensitive 
defender  of  the  faith,  if  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  ArchUshop  of  Paris 

^  See  oYff  last  Numberi  pp«  219|  220. 


kAsaipproud  this  pMkcatkm.  '  Bat  ire  should  be  very,  ihach  obliged  to 
bim  if  he  would  tell  us  what  the  *  liberU  dUenteignement '  has  to  do 
with  the  petty  industry  (h  petite  indmstrie)  of  a  dealer  m  holy-water 
jars,  or  the  draft  of  a  proposed  law  on  secondary  instruction  with  thi 
fdacard  of  an  image  manufactwrer^  or  Catholic  teaching  with  the  accounts 
•fsome  extraordinary  facts  on  which  the  etxlesiastical  authority  has  not 
yet  pronounced  an  opimon  ?  Surely  the  Constitutumnel  must  be  reduced 
to  a  great  dearth  of  objections,  when  it  has  nothing  but  such  paltry  itories 
{de  pareiiles  paueretes)  to  produce  before  the  Chamber,  against  the 
plergy  and  those  men  who  demand  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  the 
eharter." 

But  this  was  not  sufficient ;  there  remained  ^till  tiie  letters  of  the 
ibishop  of  Gap  and  his  g^ndvicaire,' which  it  seems  were  not  forgeries. 
The  responsibility  of  tbese  was  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  the  prelate,  having 
been  applied  to,  no  doubt,  on  the  subject,  furnished  the  Ami  de  la  Re- 
ligion  with  the  following  letter  for  insertion  : 

*'Sir,  Gap,  AprU  20,  n47. 

"  Since  report  has  made  known  far  and  wide  the  faqt  of  the  appear^ 
imce  of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  two  shepherds  on  Mount  Salette,  diocese  of 
Gh'enoble,  on  the  confines  of  the  diocese  of  Gap,  letters  hare  reached  me 
by  the  thousand ',  asking  me  for  a  detailed  account  of  those  events. 
'  "  The  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Lord  Bisho.p  of  Grenoble  im- 
posed upon  myself,  also,  a  great  reserve.  I  have,  therefore,  answered 
only  two  or  three,  confining  myself  to  a  recital  of  the  reports  that  were 
current;  and  even  that  I  did  only  in  confidence.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
Understand  that  the  simple  narrative  of  even  an  important  fact  may  he 
Written  confidentially  by  a  bishop  as  a  private  individual,  without  any  con- 
Sequence  being  attached  to  it ;  but  that  such  a  communication  changes  its 
nature,  emd  assumes  an  importance  which  it  was  not  destined  to  have^ 
tfhen  it  is  given  to  the  public  with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  author, 

"  As  Bishop  I  have  had  no  intention  op  giving  any  authenticity 

TO  WHAT  MAY   HAVE   TAKEN  PLACE   AT  SaLETTE  ;    AS    A   PRIVATE   INDI- 
VIDUAL,  1    HAVE    A    RIGHT    TO    ENTERTAIN    MY    OWN    OPINION,  and   like 

every  other  Catholic  I  await  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  to  which  to 

submit  my  faith. 

■    "I  make  the  same  declaration  in  the  name  of  M.  Chabrand,  my 

grand  vicaire,  in  reference  to  a  letter  written  to  one  of  his  friends,  which 

the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  has  strangely  abused,  by  causing 

it  to  be  inserted  in  a  pamphlet  exposed  for  public  sale. 

'   "  I  beg  of  you  to  insert  this  my  letter  into  your  journal ;    and  have 

the  honour  to  be,  &c.  +  Iren^eus,  Bishop  of  Gap." 

Upon  this  declaration  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  bishop  either  with  the  affirmative  or  with  the  negative,  in  answer 
to  the  two  questions  involved  ;  viz.  1.  Whether  the  Bishop  of  Gap  be- 
lieves that  the  Yii^in  appeared  to  the  two  shepherd  boys  ?   2.  Whether 

'  We  should  Uke  to  see  i^  xotau  fsm  the  Post-office  ai  (irap,  on  this  subject 


the  Bishop  of  Gap  has  stated  the  alleged  .af^^earaiioe  of  th^  Vii^gia  Uk 
the  two  shepherd  hojs  as  a  fact.  To  both  these  questions  the  bishop 
ooolly  replie»»  "  Tes,  or  no,  as  the  case  may  be.'* 


•  Gbricant. — The  Prussian  Edkt  of  Toleratum. — ^The  measure  of 
toleration  which  had  been  annonnoed  \  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
spread  of  nonconformity,  both  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  among 
the  Protestants  of  Prussia,  has  since  appeared,  consisting  of  an  edict, 
promulgated  to  the  whole  country,  and  a  royal  mandate,  addressed  to 
Xhe  ministry,  which  explains  the  edict  and  gives  directions  how  its  pro* 
visions  are  to  be  applied.     The  edict  itself  runs  thus : 

"  We,  Frederic  William,  by  the  grace  of  GJod  King  of  Prussia,  &c. 
&c.,  hereby  do  declare  and  make  known  as  follows :  Annexed  we  pub-^ 
llsh  an  abstract  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  general  law  of  the  land^ 
touching  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  which  has  been 
handed  to  us  by  our  minister  of  state,  and  at  the  same  time  we  Mi 
ourselves  called  upon  hereby  to  declare,  1*  That  it  is  our  determinatiovi' 
henceforward  as  heretofore,  to  give  our  most  efficient  soverHgft  pro* 
tection  to  the  two  churches,  which  as  a  matter  of  fkct^ni^  enjoying^  and 
by  public  treaties  are  entitled  to  enjoy,  certtih '  privileges ;  Vie.,  the 
Evangelic  and  the  Roman  Cathdic  G!jtit6fa^d,  and  to  maintain  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  peculiar  ri^s-'V  3.  That  it  is  no  less  our  unalter- 
able will,  to  maintain  our  Siiiy|6bf  d  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  of  faith  and  «6nscience,  provided  fcM:  in  the  general  law  of  the 
land ;  and,  rndfti^ver,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
purovisloiitf  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  to  grant  to  them  the  liberty 
of  uniting  in  a  common  confession  and  worship.  Tho8e>  therefore,  iHbio 
are  unable  to  reconcile  their  consciences  to  continued  agreement  in  the 
fjaith  and  confession  oi  their  Church,  and  who  in  consequence  of  this 
their  inability,  unite  together  in  a  separate  religious  community,  or  join 
one  already  existing,  are  not  only  at  perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  from 
the  communion  of  their  Church,  but  in  the  event  of  such  community 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  state,  they  continue  to  enjoy  theiif 
civil  rights  and  dignities  ;  subject,  however,  to  §§  5,  6,  27 — 81,  and 
112,  tit.  11,  p.  2,  of  the  general  law  of  the  land  ^ ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  \io  further  claim  to  share  in  the  constitutional  privileges 
6f  the  Church  from  which  they  have  withdrawn.  If  any  new  religioutf 
community  shall,  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  confession,  be  in  substantial 
agreement  with  one  or  other  of  the  religions  bodies  professing  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  are  recognized  in  Germany  by  the  peace  of  Westn 


*  See  oar  last  Number,  p.  235.  . 

^  The  passages  here  cited  provide  that  religious  dissent  exempts  from  the  ordi- 
nary conseqaences  of  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  state,  only  so  far 
as  exemption  has  been  expressly  granted  to  a  particular  dissenting  community  ; 
iknd  that  individuals  refusing  to  comply,  on  the  allegation  of  conscientious  somplet^ 
most  sabmit  to  those  consequences.  .  . 
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plialia«  and  if  within  lucb  community  an  ecdesiastieal  ministry  shall 
have  been  organized,  the  community  shall  obtain,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  the  right  of  performing,  with  full  legal  validity, 
such  functions  appertaining  by  law  to  the  ministerial  office,  as  establish 
or  determine  the  civil  status  in  all  those  provinces,  in  which  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  or  the  common  law  of  Germany,  is  in  force.  How  far 
in  addition  to  this,  particular  and  specific  privileges  are  to  be  granted 
to  any  new  religious  community  of  this  kind,  is  a  point  which  we 
reserve  for  our  consideration,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  In  all  other  cases,  in  which  new  religions  communities  may, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  general  law  ^  the  land,  be  entitled  to 
solicit  the  sanction  of  the  state,  the  persons  employed  by  them  in  the 
celebration  of  their  religious  worship  shall  not  be  authorised  to  perform 
with  legal  validity  any  of  the  functions  before  mentioned,  having  refer* 
ence  to  the  civil  status*  In  such  cases,  the  civil  status  connected  with 
the  said  functions,  is  to  be  secured  by  a  declaration  before  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  specified  in  an  ordinance  pub- 
lished by  us  this  day  on  this  subject ;  at  the  same  time  the  parties 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  have  the  said  functions  performed  with  full  legal 
validity  by  a  clergyman  of  one  of  the  publicly-recognized  Christian 
Churches,  if  a  clergyman  willing  to  perform  them  can  be  found. 
The  recent  movements  in  the  Church  having  induced  ns  to  dedaie  in  a 
general  way  our  principles  respecting  the  toleration  and  formation  of  new 
religious  communities,  we  reserve  to  oursdves  the  completion,  hereafter, 
of  the  rules  of  the  general  law  of  the  land  contained  in  the  annexed 
abstract,  by  such  special  legislative  provisions  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  the  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  those  principles  may 
suggest.     Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  Berlin,  March  30,  1847. 

'*  Frederic  William." 

To  this  edict  the  following  instruction  to  the  Ministry  of  State  was 
appended  by  way  of  "  rider  :" — 

**  Having,  in  a  public  edict  of  this  day,  respecting  the  formation  of 
religious  communities,  expressly  guaranteed  to  those  who  shall  leave 
their  own  Church,  and  assist  in  forming,  or  else  join,  a  separate  reli* 
gious  community,  the  continued  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
dignities,  only  on  condition  that  their  community  shall  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  state,  I  desire  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  avoid  possible 
misapprehension,  to  take  notice,  that  the  provision  aforesaid  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  if  entrance  into  a  religious  community,  which  has  not 
yet  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  state,  involved,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
the  forfeiture  of  those  rights  and  privileges.  Such  a  construction 
would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  my  intention.  In  particular  I  desire 
it  to  be  understood,  that  no  military  or  civil  officer  is  to  suffer  any 
diminution  of  the  privileges  attached  to  his  office  merely  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  separated  himself  from  his  Church,  and  joined  a  religious 
community  not  yet  sanctioned  by  the  state,  unless  the  tenure  of  the 
office  itself  shouldi  as  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters,  &c.,  be  dependent 
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oh  a  particular  confession.     I  leave  it  to  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments  to  instruct  the  respective  authorities  accordingly. 

"  Berlin,  March  30,  1847."  "  Frederic  William." 

The  abstract  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  *'AUgeme'mes  Landrecht,-* 
to  which  the  edict  refers  in  the  preamble,  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
already  in  force,  touching  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  in  the  edict 
are  more  fully  developed  and  applied  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
recent  religious  movements.  Among  those  provisions  is  one  which 
defines  the  limits  beyond  which  toleration  is  not  to  be  carried,  viz.  that 
no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  promulgate  religious  principles  at  variance 
with  reverence  towards  God,  obedience  to  the  laws,  fidelity  to  the 
state,  and  with  the  general  rules  of  morality.  A  royal  ordinance,  also 
referred  to  in  the  edict,  is  added,  which  regulates  the  mode  of  contract- 
ing marriage^ before  the  civil  magistrate,  and  provides  for  the  civil  regis- 
tration of  marriages  so  contracted,  as  well  as  of  births  and  deaths 
occurring  among  the  Separatists. 

Official  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  holding  in 
the  Evangelic  Church, — Two  documents  havejustfound  their  way  into  the 
public  prints  which  we  transcribe  with  the  utmost  pain,  because  they  not 
only  afford  a  most  extraordinary  confirmation  of  the  already  well-knpwn 
fact  of  the  prevalence  of  rationalism  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many, but  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  most  alarming  illustration  of  the 
firm  footing  which  a  principle,  at  once  the  most  destructive  of  all  true 
religion,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  present  age — the  principle 
of  equivocation  and  practical  untruth  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine — 
is  gaining  every  where ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  present  instance  it 
has  extorted  a  formal  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  highest  authority. 
The  first  of  the  documents  in  question  is  a  petition,  or  rather  remon- 
strance, addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  Pastor  Uhlich,  who,  since 
the  deposition  of  Wislicenus,  is  the  leader  of  that  portion  of  the 
"  friends  of  light,"  which  still  continues  in  outward  communion  with  the 
Church ;  and  who,  since  his  appointment  by  election  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine,  at  Magdeburg,  has  variously  come  into  collision  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  both  on  account  of  his  liturgical  irregularities, 
chiefly  the  omission  or  mutilation  of  the  Creed,  and  on  account  of  the 
doctrinal  views  broached  by  him  in  the  pulpit,  of  which  his  sermon  on 
Easter-day  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  when  he  explained  away  at  once 
the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  stating  it  as  the 
result  of  his  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  that  He  was  only  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia,  from  which  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  spices  and  the 
coolness  of  the  sepulchre  restored  him.  Finding  himself  for  these  very 
sufficient  causes  hard-pressed  by  the  Consistory,  and  being  no  way 
inclined  to  throw  himself,  like  Wislicenus  and  Rupp,  on  the  voluntary 
principle  for  his  support,  he  addressed  the  king  himself,  as  follows  :— 

"  My  King  and  my  Lord,  "  Magdeburg ,  April  16,  1847- 

**  The  purpose  for  which  I  approach  your  Majesty,  is  to  solicit  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  patience ;  and  I  know  that  I  do  so  la  aAC/c^td^SkS^ 
VOL.  vir. — NO.  XIV. — JUNE,  184«7.  ^-"^ 
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with  the  wishes  of  many  thousand  hearts.  Your  Majesty  sees  in 
the  Evangelic  Church  of  your  kingdom  an  institution  based  unalter- 
ably upon  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Reformers.  Tour  Majesty  is 
therefore  disposed  to  view  the  conduct  of  clergymen  who  can  no  longer 
adopt  that  confession  for  their  own,  and  who  discharge  their  ministry  in 
accordance  with  this  persuasioui  as  unfieuibfulness  and  rebellion  against 
the  ordinance  of  God  and  man.  Tour  Majesty's  consistory  proceeds 
accordingly  ;  consequently  my  position,  in  regard  to  that  auUiority,  has 
become  such,  that  I  may  be  tolerated  in  my  office  to-day,  but  to-morrow 
perhaps  may  be  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  from  it.  Here  then  it  is 
•  that  I  ask  for  forbearance  and  patience. 

^*  I  have  been  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Halle  by  rationalists;  I  have  been  instituted  to  my  ecclesiastical  offices 
under  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  view  which  /  take  of  Christianity,  and 
which  I  have  altvays  openly  declared;  for  twenty-three  years  I  have 
laboured  in  the  ministry  not  without  profit,  and  neither  my  experience 
nor  my  studies  have  led  me  to  abandon  my  rationalism.  Many  clergy- 
men  are  in  the  same  case  with  myself;  many  thousands  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  share  our  view  of  Christianity  ;  anid  our  life  may  testify  whether 
on  that  account  we  are  worse  subjects. 

**  We  may  be  mistaken,  and  your  Majesty  may  be  right  in  wishing 
rationalism  to  vanish  before  the  faith  of  the  Reformers.  Rationalism 
will  certainly  succumb  and  vanish  if  it  is  really  hostile  to  Christianity. 
But  the  Gospel  furnishes  but  one  weapon  for  its  conflicts,  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit ;  that  is,  demonstration,  conviction  by  argument ;  its  sharp 
edge  is  directed  against  one  class  of  men  only,  against  hypocrites. 

*'  JVe,  the  rationalistic  clergy,  find  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  Evan- 
gelic Church ;  we  have  not  crept  in  surreptitiously,  but  have  been  called 
in  by  the  constituted  authorities ;  nor  can  we  to  Uiis  day  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  not,  with  our  rationalism,  her  legally  qualified 
servants.  Is  it,  then,  not  hard  that  we  should  be  oppressed  and 
threatened  by  our  superior  authority,  and  thereby  driven  to  the  evil 
alternative  of  either  playing  the  hypocrite  or  else  renouncing  our  sphere 
of  usefulness  contrary  to  our  conviction  ?  Are  not  those  among  us 
who,  in  spite  of  all  the  threatening  indications,  have  still  remained  what 
they  were  before,  after  all  more  profitable  servants  of  the  Church  and 
the  state,  than  those  who  find  it  easy  to  alter  their  convictions  according 
to  circumstances?  What  is  the  use  of  confession,  where  £aith,  and 
therefore  honesty  of  purpose  and  faithfulness,  are  wanting  ? 

"  Most  humbly  do  I  supplicate  your  Majesty,  to  lay  your  commands 
upon  the  authorities  acting  in  your  name,  that  they  may  desist  from  the 
course  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  have  patience  with  us.  Are 
we  not  your  subjects  ?  Cause  us  to  see  in  the  king  whom  God  has 
set  over  us,  our  fatherly  protector.  Assuredly  the  Evangelic  Church 
cannot  be  endangered  by  such  forbearance.  If  we  are  in  error, 
our  voice  will  be  drowned  by  the  force  of  truth ;  we  shall  either  be 
brought  to  a  better  mind,  or  die  out,  and  orthodoxy  will  achieve  a  slow 
^  victory  it  is  true,  but  a  "viclor^  m  ^c^ot^'asi^^  mth.  die  roles  of  Christian 
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warfare.  That  voice  which  was  singular  of  old  in  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  surely  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  Christian  rulers, 
the  voice  of  Gamaliel :  '  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  Gbd.'  With  the  most  profound 
submission,  I  remain  your  Majesty's  faithful  subject, 

**  Pastor  Uhmch." 

In  reply  to  this  petition  Pastor  Uhlich  received  a  communication  from 
the  Minister  of  Worship,  which  is  but  an  echo  of  the  royal  rescript  ad* 
dressed  to  the  minister  on  the  subject.  A  copy  of  this  document  was 
enclosed  in  the  ministerial  communication ;  and  as  it  contains  a  most 
important  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Evangelic  Church 
is  governed,  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  it  :«— 

'*  I  transmit  you  herewith  an  address  of  Pastor  Uhlich  at  Magdebuig, 
to  which  you  are  to  reply,  communicating  to  him  the  present  order. 
Uhlich  calls  himself  a  rationalist.  /  hum  that  there  are  many  ration" 
nlists  among  the  clergy  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  among  them  men 
worthy  of  all  honour.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  leaves  them  unmo- 
lested, because  their  religious  view  enables  them  to  preserve  obedience 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  without  stepping  forward  as  the  open 
opponents  both  of  the  Church  and  of  her  doctrine :  as  regards  individual 
conviction,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  knows  of  no  inquisition ;  but  it  is 
in  duty  bound  to  take  measures  against  those  teachers  of  the  Church 
who  assume  an  attitude  hostile  to  her  confession  in  their  writings  and 
their  sermons,  in  common  prayer  or  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
or,  lastly,  in  popular  addresses  in  which  they  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  calling ;  and  Pastor  Uhlich  has  placed  himself  for  a  long  time  past 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  agitators. 

*'  Since  Uhlich  appeals  to  his  conscience,  his  conscience  ought  to 
have  informed  him  tnat  it  is  no  less  inconsistent  with  a  good  conscience 
to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  a  servant  of  the  Evangelic  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  trouble  that  Church  and  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  her  members.  He  is  quite  free  to  continue  the  ser?tot  of 
his  own  doctrine  if  he  cannot  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelic 
Church,  but  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  of  that  Church  which  has 
another  confession  of  faith  than  his,  a  confession  which  she  does  not 
intend  to  abandon,  and  in  which  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  her. 

"  My  edict  of  the  80th  of  March  of  this  year  has  opened  for  every 
man,  whom  his  conscience  will  not  permit  to  establish  his  congregation 
in  the  confession  of  the  Church,  a  way  of  escaping  from  this  conflict 
without  falling  into  the  other  inconsistency  mentioned  by  Uhlich. 

"  It  rests  therefore  with  Pastor  Uhlich  to  decide  whether  he  will 
choose  this  way,  or  whether  he  will,  like  the  multitude  of  rationalistic 
■  clergymen f  accommodate  himself,  peaceably  and  without  attempts  at 
agitation,  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  and  tlie  requirements  of  the 
office  of  which  he  bears  the  name.  In  either  case  he  will  be  perfectly 
secure  from  all  molestation*    Berlin,  April  30, 1847. 

"  To  the     ini  tex  of  State  Eichhom." 

1.12 
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India. — Tinnetelly  Mistums. — ^We  are  happy  to  find  from  the  third 
report  of  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gotpelt  in  No.  16  of  the  series  entitled  "  Missions  to  the 
Heathen,"  that  the  important  mission  of  Sawyerpooram  has  been  sub- 
divided, and  the  northern  part  of  it  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  second 
missionary  in  August  last*  The  remaining  district  of  Sawyerpooram,  to 
which  Mr.  Pope's  report  refers,  extends  over  a  space  of  about  sixteen 
square  miles,  and  comprises  fifteen  villages.  The  following  is  a  statis- 
tical summary  of  the  mission,  exclusive  of  the  students  of  the  missionary 
institution  and  the  English  members  of  the  congregation,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1846: — Number  of  baptized  Christians,  205;  con- 
firmed, 86 ;  communicants,  54  ;  catechumens,  196 ;  baptisms  during 
the  year,  24 ;  scholars  in  the  adult  Sunday-school,  men,  59 ;  women, 
26;  children  of  Christian  parents  receiving  instruction  in  the  day- 
school,  boysy  53  ;  g^rls,  34. 

Mr.  Pope  states  that  a  large  number  of  people  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  station,  after  placing  themselves  for  a  time  under  Christian  instruc- 
tion, have  again  withdrawn,  alleging  as  their  reason  the  objection 
they  feel  to  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  mission  which  require  the 
attendance  at  the  mission  school  of  all,  and  especially  the  female  chil- 
dren of  adult  catechumens,  and  that  of  the  young  men  at  the  adult 
Sunday-school ;  and  which  prohibit  intermarriages  between  Christians 
and  heathen.  While  Mr.  Pope  expresses  a  hope  that  the  prejudices 
against  the  mission  arising  from  these  causes  will  ere  long  be  dispelled, 
he  does  not  consider  this  diminution  of  the  numbers  under  instruction 
as  a  ground  for  discouragement.  "  Comparatively  small,"  he  says,  "  as 
is  the  number  of  people  now  in  connexion  with  this  mission,  I  can 
scarcely  express  a  wish  for  its  increase  until  I  have  a  larger  number  of 
suitable  native  assistants.  Without  these  a  great  deal  must  be  left 
undone.  A  good  native  assistant  is  invaluable.  European  agency  can 
never  entirely,  I  feel  persuaded,  supersede  native  agency  in  the  Indian 
Church.  As  the  directing  and  impelling  power,  the  European  clergy- 
man is  most  essential,  but  a  good  body  of  native  agents, — if  in  holy 
orders  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not,  as  laymen, — ^is  always  necessary. 
**  Meanwhile,  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  employment  of  young, 
partially  instructed,  and  undisciplined  men,  as  teachers  of  Christianity 
amongst  a  people  but  little  acquainted  with  its  spirit,  are  apparent  to 
every  one ;  and  I  feel  determined  not  in  any  case  to  receive  or  retain  a 
congregation  whose  connexion  with  me  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
employing  such  an  agency.  In  this  particular,  I  believe  that  a  little 
well  done  is  far  better  than  a  great  deal  partially  or  ill  done.  Had  I 
really  well-educated  and  trustworthy  catechists,  I  could,  I  am  per- 
suaded, readily  treble  my  numbers  in  a  very  short  time.  To  the  train- 
ing up  of  such  agents  I  am,  therefore,  directing  very  much  of  my  atten- 
tion. Without  this,  our  success  can  be  but  hollow  and  temporary." 
While  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  numerous  native  agency  thus  retards 
progress  of  the  Qo&pel,  iVvere  are  other  qircumstances  of  a  most  en- 
raging nature  menlioueA.Xi^'Nlt.'^o^.  *^\^^^ '^xe^  the  exemplary 
Jarity  of  the  peopVe  m  \Xie\x  ^WAii^asi^^  wx  "^"(a^v^  ^^x?^v^\  \ii 
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decrease  of  caste  feeling ;  the  increasing  desire  of  the  people  to  learn  to 
read,  and  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  Prayer-books, 
and  other  printed  books ;  their  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  funds 
established  among  them  for  Church  purposes ;  their  increasing  willing- 
ness  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  value  which  they  begin  to 
set  upon  education ;  and  the  great  increase  of  correct  moral  feeling,  not 
only  among  the  Christians  themselves,  but  even  among  the  surrounding 
heathen. 

In  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  mission  agents,  Mr.  Pope  dwells 
on  the  fact  of  his  confining  his  catechists  to  their  own  legitimate  work 
of  teaching  the  people  lessons,  and  preparing  them  for  baptism  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  clergyman  himself;  a  fact  which,  he  says,  he 
inentions  particularly,  in  order  to  obviate  the  idea  entertained  by  some 
that  the  catechists  are  in  fact  ministers  in  all  but  ordination  and  the 
name.  The  mission  schools  are  few  in  number,  owing  to  the  want  of 
persons  qualified  both  by  their  education  and  their  character  to  take 
charge  of  them ;  the  existing  schools,  however,  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  two  local  Societies,  a  native  Church  Building  Society, 
and  a  native  Gospel  Society,  are  receiving  increased  support  from  the 
native  population. 

BarripUr  Mission. — ^An  interesting  history  of  this  Mission  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel,  in 
No.  15  of  the  series  entitled  "Missions  to  the  Heathen."  The  Barri- 
pur  Mission,  situated  sixteen  miles  south  of  Calcutta,  in  a  district 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  Europeans,  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  Bi&hop's 
College.  In  the  year  1829,  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Tallygunge  was 
applied  to  by  some  native  Christians  in  the  village  of  Sulkea^  to  under- 
take the  spiritual  charge  of  that  district,  where  the  reign  of  Hindobism 
had  never  before  been  disturbed.  From  that  time  the  Barripdr  district 
was  attended  to,  principally  by  the  Missionary  and  Catechist  resident  at 
Tallygunge,  until  the  year  1835,  when  the  district  was  placed  under  the 
permanent  charge  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Driberg,  whose  narrative,  bringing 
the  history  of  the  Mission  down  to  the  year  1845,  is  now  lying  before 
us.  As  regards  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  in  which  this  Mission 
has  been  established,  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  narrative  observes,  that 
**  to  do  full  justice  to  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  Society's  Mission- 
aries  in  this  district,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  lies  amidst  a  most 
unwholesome  and  swampy  country,  shut  out  from  European  society ; 
and  that  for  full  one-half  of  the  year  the  various  villages  can  only  be 
reached  in  '  saltees^ '  or  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  punted  across  the 
flooded  fields,  and  that  under  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  One 
of  the  most  distant  villages,  that  of  Narkoldunga,  is  described  as  pecu- 
liarly unhealthy,  and  much  infested  with  tigers.  The  land  is  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  that  the  people  in  the  hot  season  are  forced  to  pro- 
cure water  from  a  distance,  and  even  the  crops  of  rice  will  not  grow  well 
upon  it." 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  which  was  opened  in 
December  1845,  and  consecrated  in  December  1846,  under  the  name  of 
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St.  Peter's  Church,  the  village  of  Barrip&r»  ^ntainhig  sixteen  Christian 
families,  was  the  central  place  for  worship,  to  whidi  600  native  Chris- 
tians, 200  of  whom  were  communicants,  were  in  the  hahit  of  resorting 
from  the  various  villages  in  the  Mission,  on  Christmas-day,  and  other 
great  festivals,  and  on  Sundays  when  Uie  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered. Besides  the  church  at  Barripur,  another  church  was  con- 
secrated, at  the  same  period,  under  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the 
adjoining  Mission  of  Mogra-Hat,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  offi- 
dated  on  the  occasion  in  the  ahsence  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  From 
the  sketches  of  the  church  at  Barripur,  and  the  porch  and  font  of  the 
Mogra-H&t  church,  transmitted  to  the  Society  hy  his  lordship,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  narrative,  it  is  indeed  evident,  that  *'  there  is  in  India 
likewise,  a  hearty  desire  to  erect  houses  to  God,  worthy  of  the  endear- 
ing name  of  a  parish  church." 

The  congregations  in  coimexion  with  these  two  churches  are  scattered 
through  fifty-four  villages,  in  which,  according  to  the  returns  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1845,  there  were  855  haptixed  Christians,  of  whom 
303  were  communicants ;  and  588  catechumens.  There  were  fife 
schools,  condueted  hy  four  schoolmasters  and  twenty-five  native 
teachers. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Barripur  diurch  was  laid  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Peter,  1842;  ito  cost  is  between  18,000  and  19,000  rupees.  The 
dimensions  of  the  edifice  are,-— length,  80  feet;  breaddi,  42  feet; 
height  of  derestory  roof,  35|-  feet ;  height  of  roof  of  aisles,  23  feet ; 
height  of  tower,  71  feet ;  of  bell  turret,  84  feet.  The  church  of  St. 
Andrew  Mogra-Hdt  cost  about  6500  rupees.  The  design  for  it  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Driberg,  the  Missionary  of  the  district,  and 
much  of  the  building  itself  is  stated  by  the  Bishop  to  be  '*  literally  the 
work  of  his  own  hands." 

In  his  account  of  the  consecration  of  these  two  churches,  which  forms 
part  of  the  publication  before  us,  the  Bishop  dwells  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  from  England  a  supply  of  many^  many  more 
Missionary  Clergymen*  This,"  continues  lus  lordship,  "  is  what 
British  India  ohiefiy  desiderates  of  our  native  land.  Give  us  but  clergy 
enough,  and  congregations  will  soon  be  gathered  together,  and  churches 
will  soon  be  raised  up  for  their  reception.  And  what  a  field  of  mission- 
ary labour  is  still  opened  to  the  Church,  still  utterly  unoccupied !  No 
sooner  do  you  quit  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  European  dwellings 
at  Calcutta,  or  at  Madras,  than  yon  enter  into  a  wilderness  of  heathen- 
ism. Hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  meet 
your  eyes,  to  whom  God,  as  revealed  in  his  Book,  is  utterly  unknown; 
who  have  never  been  told  of  a  Saviour ;  who  *  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we 
are  now  endeavouring  to  educate  some  of  the  many  millions  committed 
by  Providence  to  our  care  ;  that  we  have  manifested  some  anxiety  for 
their  minds :  but  have  we,  as  a  nation,  manifested  any  anxiety  for  their 
souls  ?  While  we  acknowledge,  and  to  a  certain  extent  act  upon  the 
acknowledgment,  that  they  have  minds  capable  of  intellectual  cultura 
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(a  ftKSt  whidn  has  been  in  these  latter  days  most  satis&ctorily  demon- 
strated), have  we  not,  as  a  nation,  shown  ourselves  Utterly  indifferent  to 
the  fact,  as  unquestionable  as  I  presume  it  to  be  unquestioned,  that  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved  ? 

"  I  am  fully  aware,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  answer  is,  *  We  are  precluded  as  a  nation  from  interfering  with  their 
religion,  by  the  compact  on  which  we  hold  the  country/  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  British  Government,  under 
existing  treaties,  could  give  more  to  the  natives  of  India  than  a  good 
secular  education ;  which,  undoubtedly,  it  is  very  desirous  of  giving  to 
them.  But  that  which  is  prohibited  to  the  Government,  is,  therefore, 
the  more  urgently  and  solemnly  imposed  upon  the  Church :  and  it  is  the 
Church's  especial  business ;  it  is  purely  a  spiritual  warfare  ;  and  only 
with  '  the  sword  of  the  Spirit '  -is  the  battle  to  be  fought  and  won.  No 
act  of  the  legislature  can  make  this  people  Christian.  The  word  of 
God  preached  to  them  in  power,  may,  and  I  hope,  believe,  and  trust, 
will, 

*'  But  what  are  the  eleven  thousand  parishes  of  England  about  ?  Is 
the  spiritual  life  or  death  of  a  hundred  millions  of  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-subjects  nothing  to  them  ?  Generation  after  geneiation  passes 
away  in  India,  as  elsewhere  ;  and  the  author  of  lies,  Satan,  continually 
sends  forth  his  apostles  to  teach  the  Hindoos  to  trust  in  their  dumb 
idols.  Latterly,  indeed,  his  kingdom  has  been  somewhat  shaken  in 
this  country ;  the  native  of  the  land  has  been  somewhat  awakened  to 
imitate  the  European'.  But  if  h&  has  been  brought  to  see  that  the 
European  despises  his  false  worship,  he  has  likewise  seen  that  the 
European  himself  is  too  often  a  slave  to  another  kind  of  idolatry ;  that 
while  he  bows  not  himself  indeed  before  the  molten  image,  he  is  a  wor- 
shipper of  mammon ;  and  consequently,  in  the  cities  of  India  the  Hindoo 
has  too  often  learned  from  the  European  to  transfer  his  homage  from 
his  ancestral  idolatry  to  the  idolatry  which  we  have  introduced  into  the 
land.  Nor  is  mammon  the  only  idol  we  have  encouraged  the  Hindoos 
to  worship ;  we  are  teaching  them,  by  precept  and  example,  the  deifica- 
tion of  intellect  and  talent. 

"  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  the  Hindoo  mind  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, and  I  do  not  deny  the  fact..  But  to  what  is  it  passing  over  ?  It 
is  from  a  foolish,  ridiculous,  degrading,  vicious,  heart-corrupting,  and 
soul-destroying  worship  of  graven  and  molten  images  and  dumb  stones, 
to  a  worship  of  the  worlds  as  it  is  now  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  all 
its  pride  of  *  philosophy  falsely  so  called,'  and  in  all  its  hungering  after 
gold.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  it  is  not  a  very,  gratifying  sight  to  see 
the  native  mind  *  casting  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats'  the  apathy  which 
has  hitherto  crushed  it  down,  and  arousing  itself  to  the  love  and  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  I  am  a  philanthropist  in  every  just  and  true  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  I  therefore  rejoice  to  see  the  Hindoo  raised  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  dignity.  But  as  a  Christian,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  as 
a  lover  and  seeker  of  souls,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  Him  and  saved 
by  Him  for  ever,  I  cannot  be  content  to  see  tha  Hindoo  made  merely  an 
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intellectual  creature :  I  earnestly  coTet  his  being  made  a  Christian. 
Together  with  his  ignorance  and  his  apathy,  would  that  we  Christians 
would  do  our  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  *  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats'  his  false  religion,  if  he  can  still  retain  it  in  the  face  of  the 
worldly  knowledge  he  is  acquiring ;  and  his  Deism,  or  even  Atheism ; 
to  which  mental  culture  without  Christian  training  must,  I  fear,  con« 
duct  him.  Upon  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  result,  it  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  exert  herself  to  the  very  utmost  on  behalf  of  the 
Hindoos.  Nor  is  she  without  blessed  encouragement  to  the  work. 
Witness,  not  to  mention  many  other  stations  rich  in  promise,  and  not 
poor  in  fruit,  Tinnevelly  and  Kishnagur." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract  from  his  lord- 
ship's stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  Indian  Missions  ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Missionary  cause,  there  and  elsewhere,  we  feel  that 
the  **  Intelh'gence "  needed  on  this  subject  in  England  is  not  so  much 
what  is  being  done  as  what  is  required  to  be  done. 

Russia. — Religious  Statistics, — ^The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  religious  communions  which  are 
merely  tolerated  in  the  Russian  empire,  (the  Greek  Church  being 
under  the  administration  of  her  own  synod,)  gives  the  following  data, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 
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Switzerland. — Appointment  of  an  Atheist  to  a  Theological  Professor' 
ship  at  Berne, — The  anti-religious  tendencies  of  political  radicalism  are 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest  every  day  in  the  little  Swiss  republics, 
where  the  fierce  spirit  of  democracy  has  no  sufficient  counterpoise  to 
keep  it  in  check,  and  where  the  very  smallness  of  the  political  bodies 
facilitates  revolutions,  and  gives  them  a  character  of  greater  acri- 
mony. Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  national  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  by  the  revolution 
which  placed  the  democratic  party  at  the  head  of  afi&irs  there.  Since 
then,  another  scandalous  act  of  official  irreligion,  if  possible  yet  more 
outrageous,  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  canton  of  Berne  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  which,  since  the  last  revolution  of  the  canton,  wields 
the  sovereign  power.    The  \x\El017  ol  the  tcaaaaction  is  briefly  this  ^^ 
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Two  chairs  of  Divinity,  that  of  practical  theology,  and  that  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  had  become  vacant  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1844,  and  had  not  been  filled  up,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  felt  the  more  important,  as  a  second 
exegetical  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  alone  had 
long  existed,  and  a  third  had  been  recently  created.  The  subject 
having  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  the  faculty  of  theology  was  all 
at  once  called  upon,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1845,  to  report 
(according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceeding  on  such  occasions)  on 
the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Zeller,  who  had  for  some  years  read  theological 
lectures  as  Privat  Docent,  or  licensed  lecturer,  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  the  representative  of  the  most  offen- 
sive form  of  rationalism,  out'Bauering  even  Bruno  Bauer  himself ;  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  application  being  to  enable  the  government  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  being  appointed  to  a  professorship  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis.  The  report  of  the  faculty,  while  it  did 
full  justice  to  the  high  intellectual  and  literary  attainments  of  Dr. 
Zeller,  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  utter  inconsistency  of  the 
opinions  advocated  both  in  his  more  abstruse  and  in  his  more  popular 
writings,  and  especially  in  his  contributions  to  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Times''  (Jahrhucher  der  Gegenwart),  a  journal  for  the  diffusion  of 
rationalism  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  generally,  and  specifically  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  personal  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  faculty  reminded  the  government 
that  what  the  academy  of  Berne  required,  was  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  practical  theology ;  whereas  Dr.  Zeller  had  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  his  critical  labours  on  the  New  Testament.  By  this 
report,  the  faculty  thought  that  the  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest,  and, 
amidst  the  political  convulsions  of  the  canton,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of;  when,  towards  the  close  of  1846,  reports  began  to  be 
circulated  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Zeller  was  actually  under  the 
consideration  of  the  government.  This  called  forth  from  the  pen  of 
Archdeacon  Baggesen,  the  president  of  the  cantonal  synod,  a  formal 
remonstrance,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  government ;  in  which, 
acknowledging  the  abstract  right  of  the  government  to  appoint  to  the 
different  chairs  of  the  academy,  he  maintained  that  the  government 
were  morally  bound  to  exercise  that  right  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
endanger  the  faith  and  the  peace  of  the  national  Church.  Upon  this 
ground,  he  urged  very  strongly  upon  the  government  the  impropriety 
of  an  appointment,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  future 
ministers  of  the  national  Church,  who  pass  straight  from  the  academy 
into  the  pastoral  office,  under  the  instruction  of  a  man,  the  anti- 
Christian,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  atheistical  tendency  of  whose  opinions 
was  undeniably  apparent  from  his  own  writings.  Of  this  remonstrance 
the  government  took  no  notice,  but  proceeded  to  make  the  appointment, 
which  became  officially  known  by  the  insertion,  la  the  \iro^cQJDcu&5^  ^1 
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the  aoademy,  of  the  notice  of  Dr.  Zeller^s  lectuiet  during  the  ensuing 
term ;  the  suhjects  chosen  by  him  being,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
with  s  general  introduction  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
history  of  Protestant  theology  since  the  rise  of  Deism,  and  especially 
of  the  systems  of  Schleiermaoher  and  Hegel. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Zeller's  opinions,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  making  the  appointment,  became  now  a  subject  of 
general  discussion.  Two  pamphlets  from  the  pens  of  two  clerg3^nen 
appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Evangelic  Society,"  by  whose 
extensive  ramifications  through  the  canton  they  obtained  a  rapid  drcn* 
lation.  The  first  of  these,  entitled  '*  Dr.  Zeller  and  his  doctrine,"  con- 
sisted chiefiy  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Zeller,  demonstrating 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  direct  opposition  to  almost  every  article  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  while  the  second,  under  the  title  "  The  appointment 
of  Dr.  Zeller,"  went  into  the  history  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
showed  the  necessity  of  active  steps  being  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  upon  the  great  council  of  the  canton  which  was  about  to  assem- 
ble, to  cancel  the  obnoxious  appointment.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet, 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  hesitated  not  to  designate  the  appointment  as  anti- 
Christian,  applying  to  the  case  in  hand  the  passage  ojf  St.  John :  '*  He 
is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  let  that,  therefore, 
ahide  in  you  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  If  that  which  ye 
have  beard  from  the  beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  also  shall  continue 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father."  He  stated  without  circumlocution,  that 
there  was  a  sin,  designated  by  Holy  Scripture  as  a  *'  partaking  of  other 
men's  sins,"  and  that  this  sin  the  government  was  committing  in  making 
itself  a  partaker  of  Dr.  Zeller's  anti-Christian  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  to  cast  aside  the  head  corner- 
stone, Jesus,  the  Son  of  Ood.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  maintained 
it  was  the  duty  of  all,  as  members  of  the  Church  and  as  citizens,  to  make 
use  of  all  constitutional  means  for  preventing  the  appointment  from 
taking  efieet.  And  after  adducing  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2,  as  the  principle  by 
which  those  efforts  must  be  controlled  and  kept  within  legal  bounds,  he 
added  in  conclusion :  "  Let  us  then  pray  for  our  governors,  and  honour 
them  as  such,  to  the  end  that  the  blessing  of  the  Iiord  may  be  with  us, 
and  that  He  may  direct  the  matter  to  a  profitable  issue :  at  the  same 
time  our  duty  as  Christian  subjects  and  our  submission  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  restrain  us  ^m  rendering  honour  above  all  to  the 
King  of  kings,  and  from  offering  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the 
presumptuous  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  violate  the  sanctuary^ 
and  to  undermine  the  faith  of  fhture  generations  of  the  Church  by 
poisoning  the  fountain  of  instruction."  In  this  last  pass^e  the  ** liberal " 
government  of  Berne  discovered  a  political  offence,  and  having  dis- 
missed M.  de  Fellenberg  from  his  ofHce  of  chaplain  to  the  house  of 
correction,  by  way  of  preliminary,  instituted  a  prosecution  against  him 
for  high  treason.  Several  other  persons,  also,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  his  pamphlet,  were  summarily  visited  with 
inen  and  imprisonment.  . 
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NotM'itlistanding  these  rigorous  measures,  and  the  crafty  endeavoui 
to  represent  the  objections  raised  against  Dr.  Zeller's  appointment  as  a 
mere  stalking-horse  for  a  conservative  reactioni  the  su^estion  thrown 
out  by  M.  de  Fellenberg  was  taken  up  by  the  people  at  large,  and  even 
by  the  democratic  party  in  the  country  districts  of  the  canton.  This 
was  the  more  significant,  considering  the  prejudice  which  exists  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  against  the  **  Evangelic  Society,"  but 
which  could  not  prevent  the  plain  proofs  of  Dr.  Zeller's  antif-Christian 
opinions,  and  the  powerful  arguments  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  in  favour  of 
an  organized  opposition,  from  taking  effect.  The  common  people  who 
are  still  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  readily  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  if  Dr.  Zeller  really  held  the  opinions  imputed 
to  him,  he  must  not  be  suffered  to  become  the  teacher  of  theiff 
future  ministers.  In  one  instance,  in  a  remote  country  parish,  the 
people,  feeling  their  incompetency  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  con* 
troversy,  deputed  two  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them  to  go  to 
Berne,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  case.  They  did 
so,  and  having  procured  a  copy  of  Dr.  Zeller's  works  referred  to  in  the 
pamphlet, — **  Dr.  Zeller  and  his  doctrine," — they  compared  the  quota* 
tions  with  the  original,  and  having  found  them  correct,  returned  home 
and  made  a  report  to  their  fellow-parishionen,  which  immediately 
produced  a  parochial  petition  against  the  appointment.  Similar  dr^ 
cum  stances  took  place  in  other  parishes;  in  one  place,  the  congregation  i 
after  the  conclusion  of  Divine  service,  called  upon  their  minister  to 
tell  them  plainly,  whether  Dr.  Zeller  held  the  doctrines  described ;  and 
having  had  the  matter  explained  to  them,  they  also  unanimously  signed 
a  petition.  This  sudden  alarm  of  **  the  sovereign  people  "  for  their 
hereditary  faith  came  quite  unexpectedly  upon  the  radical  government, 
which  found  itself  in  danger  of  being  beaten  with  its  own  weapons ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  clergy  and  the  conservative  party 
had  not  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation,  and  the  most  scrupnlons  de- 
termination to  keep  within  constitutional  limits,  a  storm  would  have  been 
raised  which  would  have  placed  the  very  existence  of  the  government 
in  jeopardy.  The  Evangelical  Society,  more  particularly,  put  forth  aa 
official  declaration,  acknowledging  the  share  it  had  taken  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  two  pamphlets,  disavowing  all  intention  of  turning 
the  matter  into  a  political  movement,  and  entreating  the  public  to  take 
no  illegal  steps,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  exereiso  of  the  un- 
doubted right  of  petitioning  the  Great  Council  against  the  acts  of  the 
government. 

With  a  view  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  two  pamphlets,  the 
government  procured  a  pamphlet  to  be  written  under  the  title,  *'  The 
2ieller  danger  to  religion  in  the  cantos  of  Berne,"  which,  by  its  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  the  religious  party,  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  was  distributed  gratuitously 
to  the  number  of  30,000  copies*  through  the  instrumentidity  of  the 
government  ofiicers  and  of  the  schoolmasters,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
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infected  with  the  rationalistic  leaven,  and  opposed  to  the  clergy  ^,  and 
who  in  some  instances  sent  it  to  the  parents  hy  their  children  on  tiieir 
return  from  school.  Another  champion  for  Dr.  Zeller  started  up,  in 
the  person  of  Professor  Ries,  a  personal  friend  of  Zeller,  and  a  demi- 
rationalistic  disciple  of  the  Hegel  school,  who  has  an  official  position 
in  the  academy  as  professor  of  philosophy.  But  his  advocacy,  too,  did 
Dr.  Zeller  little  good ;  for  as  the  line  of  argument  he  took,  was  to  show 
that  Dr.  Zeller  was  not  more  heterodox  than  himself^  he  gave  his 
opponents  the  opportunity  of  heating  him  on  two  grounds ;  first,  by 
showing  that  his  own  opinions  were  of  a  nature  to  disqualify  the  person 
holding  them  for  a  theological  professorship ;  and,  secondly,  hy  proving 
that  Dr.  Zeller's  heterodoxy  is  of  a  far  more  infidel  and  dangerous 
character  than  that  of  Professor  Ries.  Meanwhile,  Archdeacon  Bag- 
g^sen  published  a  larger  pamphlet,  under  the  title,  "  Objections  against 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  £.  Zeller  to  a  chair  of  divinity,  developed  and 
supported  with  proofs  from  Dr.  Zeller's  writings,  hy  C.  Baggesen, 
archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Berne ;"  to  which  he  appended  a  copy 
of  the  remonstrance  originally  addressed  by  him  to  the  government ; 
and  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  shorter  pamphlet,  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  to  Professor  Ries,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  demolishing  his 
arguments.  Other  parties,  also,  besides  the  archdeacon,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  cause  of  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  government 
pamphlets  and  journals. 

While  the  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the  government  published 
a  proclamation,  which  all  the  ministers  of  the  Canton  were  directed  to 
read  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  March.  This  document, 
after  charging  the  conservative  and  the  evangelical  party  with  sinister 
designs  and  wilful  agitation,  cunningly  shifted  the  question  from  the 
foundation  of  reb'gious  truth,  on  which  it  had  arisen,  to  that  of 
ecclesiastical  right,  on  which  there  was  no  dispute,  assuring  the 
people   that  they  had  been  entirely  misled,   that  the  rights  of  the 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  ^  Bilduogsfreund,"  the  **  Friend  of  Education," 
a  paper  which  styles  itself  *'  a  liberal  school-jonmal,"  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  spirit  which  animates  **  the  schoolmaster"  in  Switzerland : — *^  Above  all  let  the 
school  be  wrenched  from  the  talons  of  priestcraft,  completely,  and  summarily,  and 
without  concessions.  Then  let  the  masters  have  a  university  education  (without 
muwy  of  course),  and  sufficient  salaries,  for  which  purpose  those  of  the  priestly 
drones  must  be  curtailed.  Instruction  must  be  purged  of  all  religious  bombast,  and 
in  the  matter  of  ethics  absolutely  restricted  to  the  needful,  i.  e.  morality.  In  order 
not  to  deprive  youth,  by  early  confinement,  of  its  natural  liveliness  and  mirth,  let 
there  be  institutions  founded  for  games  and  amusements,  and  let  instruction  be 
confined  to  the  age  between  ten  and  sixteen.  Up  to  the  twenty-foivth  year  let  the 
minds  of  young  men  and  women  be  expanded  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
instructive  and  entertaining  writings,  and  by  free  discourses  and  discus^ons  on 
Sundays,  between  teachers  and  pupils,  on  more  serious  and  important  matters,  and 
let  their  joyous  sense  of  life  be  preserved  by  promoting  their  bodily  development, 
and  providing  amusements  for  them.  The  parsons,  as  was  said  before,  not  to  be 
suffered  to  come  into  play  at  all."  We  strongly  recommend  this  passage  to  the 
attention  of  the  champions  on  both  sides  of  the  **  secular  education "  question. 
Tua  res  agUur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet. 
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national  Church  were  exposed  to  no  manner  of  danger,  and'  asking 
them,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Zeller,  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment, and  to  leave  them  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  his  teaching. 
If  the  government  intended,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  to  pro- 
voke by  this  proclamation  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  similar 
to  that  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Church  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  they  were  disappointed.     With  a  single  exception,  followed  by 
immediate  suspension  for  six  months,  the  clergy  obeyed  the  mandate  of 
the  government,  and  read  the  proclamation ;  but  on  the  very  same  day 
the   deans  of  the   six  districts,  into  which  the  clergy  of  Berne   are 
divided,  held  a  meeting,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  government, 
on  the  state  of  the  country  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church. 
On  the  following  day  the  Great  Council  opened  their  spring  session  : 
the  majority  being  in  the  interest  of  the  radical  government  under 
whose  influence  they  were  elected,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  the 
very  great  awkwardness  of  a  democratic  assembly  disregarding  the 
voice  of  the  people,  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  on  the  morrow,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  petitions  respecting  Dr.  Zeller's  appointment.     By 
this  indecently  hasty  attention  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  the 
Great  Council  saved  appearances,  having  before  them  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  petitions^  while  a  much  larger  number  were  in  course 
of  preparation.     The  debate  lasted  two  days,  and  was   occasionally 
marked  by  great  violence  of  language.     The  opponents  of  Dr.  Zeller's 
appointment  endeavoured  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  the  postponement 
of  the  question ;  this  proposition  being  lost,  they  proposed  two  instruc- 
tions to  the  government;  1.  to  obtain  from  the  faculties  of  theology 
in  three  German  Universities  an  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Zeller 
to  fill  a  chair  of  divinity ;  2.  to  devise  means  for  preventing  Dr.  Zeller 
from  entering  on  his  professorship,  without  doing  violence  either  to  the 
honour  of  the  country,  or  to  that  of  Dr.  Zeller.     The  committee,  on 
the  contrary,  to  which  the  petitions  were  referred,  proposed  in  their 
report  that  the  Great  Council  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
the  following  reasons :  1.  that  there  was  no  ground  for  cancelling  the 
appointment,  since  the  government,  in  making  it,  had  not  exceeded 
their  constitutional  powers,  or  violated  the  forms  of  law ;  2.  that  no 
person  appointed  to  a  public  office  could  be  removed  from  it,  without  a 
judicial  sentence;   3.  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  apprehending 
danger  to  the  religion  of  the  people  from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Zeller ; 
the  allegation  that  he  denied  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
Christ,  being  untrue.     The  first  two  points  in  this  report  were  univer- 
sally admitted ;  the  debate  turned  chiefly  upon  the  third,  and  when  the 
matter  was  put  to  the  vote,  118  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  23  voted  against  it,  and 
80  abstained  from  voting,  being  for  the  most  part  men  who  felt  equally 
unwilling  to  vote  against  their  own  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
their  own  faith  and  the  religious  sense  of  the  country  on  the  other. 

By  this  decision  the  question  is  set  at  rest  for  the  present.     The 
minority  in- doors,  and  the  more  influential  and  enlighteued  !^Qrtvow.<^C 
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the  majority  out  of  doon^  by  whidi  that  minority  it  tapported,  consist- 
ing of  the  friends  of  peace  and  oidert  there  ii  no  danger  of  violent 
means  being  resorted  to  for  disturbing  the  acts  of  the  government  and 
the  decision  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Zeller 
opened  his  course  on  the  15th  of  April,  without  let  or  hindranee. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  is  fkr  from  being  finally  settled.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  in  the  government  and  the  Crreat 
Council  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  further  measures  of  perse- 
cution against  the  authors  and  distributors  of  the  different  pamphlets, 
and  even  against  the  clergy  generally.  A  resolution  was  proposed, 
but  lost,  in  the  Great  Council,  to  declare  all  the  ecdesiaatical  offices  in 
the  canton  vacant,  and  to  proceed  to  a  general  re-appointment  of  the 
clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  and  Dr.  Zeller  have  en« 
tangled  themselves  in  difficalties  from  which  they  will  find  it  hard  to 
extricate  themselves.  The  former,  and  with  them  their  minority  in 
the  Great  Council,  have  placed  themselves  in  open  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  the  whole  country,  which  on  this  subject  appears,  happily,  to 
be  much  sounder  and  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  have, 
moreover,  vouched  for  the  orthodoxy,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  their 
nominee.  As  for  Dr.  Zeller,  he  must  give  a  dkmerUi^  either  to  his  radi- 
cal patrons,  by  continuing  to  hold  the  same  language  as  heretofore  on 
the  great  questions  which  it  is  his  office  to  handle,  or  to  his  whole  pre- 
vious  career,  by  adopting  a  more  orthodox  system,  or  observing  a  sig- 
nificant silence  on  the  points  at  issue.  In  the  former  case  his  position, 
in  the  latter  his  character,  is  4n  the  utmost  jeopardy.  An  attempt 
which  has  been  made  by  his  friend,  Professor  Bies,  in  a  counter-reply 
to  the  pamphlets  of  Archdeacon  Baggesen  and  others, .  to  extricate  him 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  is  placed,  has  not  only  not  mended  the 
matter,  but  made  it  a  great  deal  worse.  Unable  to  refute  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Zeller's  own  writings,  the  Professor  takes  another  line,  and, 
reasoning  on  the  hypothesis  that  Dr.  Zeller  should  actually  hold  pan- 
theistic opinions,  and  question  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  says  he 
does  not  see  why  even  such  opinions  shonld  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  Christian  piety  ;  an  argument  adopted  by  Dr.  Zeller  himself  in  a 
declaration  which  is  annexed  to  the  Professor's  pamphlet,  and  in  which 
he  says  *'  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  substantial  difference  between  his 
views  and  those  of  Professor  Ries." 

With  these  difficulties  upon  their  hands  the  government  have  to  meet 
two  momentous  questions  which  must  shortly  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  will,  under  existing  circumstances,  excite  the 
deepest  interest  and  attentioti  throughout  the  country,— ^e  projected 
reorganization  of  the  Academy,  and  l^e  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  national  Church.  It  is  on  these  two  fields  that  the  champions  of 
religion  and  revealed  truth  hope  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  with 
better  success. 
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land,  454. 
D*Oyli'f  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sermons,  177;  the 

proposer  of  the  institution   of  King's 

College,  London,  ib. 

Education,  minutes  of  council  on,  their  re- 
ception, 403;  tendency  of  education 
to  raise  the  national   character,  405; 


present  prospects  of  educatioB,  407; 
Lord  John  Russell's  statement  of  wsnt 
of  education,  407,  408 ;  Mr.  Dufton't, 
409 ;  insufficiency  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, 410 ;  the  right  of  the  state  to 
interfere,  411 ;  necessity  for  religious 
education,  412;  different  theories  on 
this  subject,  413 ;  character  of  the  min- 
utes of  1846,  415 ;  means  provided  for 
education  by  the  minutes,  tfr.;  papil 
teachers,  416 ;  Mr.  Hamilton's  remsrks, 
417;  normal  and  model  schools,  418; 
Mr.  Edward  Baines'  objections,  419; 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  reply,  420; 
objections  of  dissenters,  421 ;  pretended 
violation  of  the  rightsof  conscience,  423; 
general  conduct  of  dissenting  body,  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Brougham,  424 ;  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  minutes,  425— 427. 
Evidences  of  Religion,  a  lawful  study,  163; 
its  necessity  in  the  present  day,  165; 
Buddhism,  its  tendencies,  166;  Mr. 
Maurice's  enquiry  into  the  systems  of 
heathenism,  tfr. ;  extract  from  his  work, 
167;  his  theory  of  the  unconscious  pro- 
phecies of  the  heathen,  168 ;  question- 
able nature  of  his  theory,  169. 

Faber,  Rev.  G.  S. ;  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  to  him,  215. 

German- Catholics,  their  proceedings,  232. 
Germany,  development  of  infidelity  there, 

230. 
Ghosts,  publication  on  them,  465. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  H.,  his  sermons,  177* 
Grant,  Archdeacon,  his  Bampton  Lectures 

on  Missions,  42. 
Gregg,  Rev.  T.  G.,  his  views  oo  Church 

matters  described,  178,  &e. 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  hit  charge  on  unity, 
440 ;  his  views  of  the  Jerusalem  bish- 
opric, 442. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Ernest,  his  work  on  Mis- 
sions,  42 ;  his  account  of  the  services  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, 43  ;  religious  state  of  our  colonies 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  44; 
state  of  America,  tfr. ;  labours  of  Rev. 
George  Keith,  46 ;  neglect  of  the  go- 
vernment, 47 ;  state  of  South  Carolina, 
tfr. ;  North  Carolina,  48 ;  John  Wesley 
a  missionary,  49;  Pennsylvania,  want 
of  a  bishop  there,  tfr. ;  New  Jersey,  its 
state,  50;  Bishop  Berkeley,  bis  labours, 
51 ;  labours  of  Mr.  Johnson,  tfr. ;  letter 
of  Mr.  Beach,  52 ;  history  of  the  Church 
in  New  York,  53;   coloniea  of  New- 
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foundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  54 ;  episco- 
pate refused  for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
America,  55  ;  claims  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  55,  &c. 

Hebrew  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Burgh, 
463. 

Holy-days,  observance  of,  recommended 
by  Bishop  Mant,  452 ;  his  line  of  argu- 
ment, 453. 

Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  Col.,  214. 

Ireland,  Church  of,  its  ancient  indepen- 
dence of  Rome,  327 ;  reduced  under  the 
papal  sway  by  the  English,  326;  pro- 
ceedings of  Henry  VI 11.,  327  i  subse- 
quent rebellions,  333;  late  measures 
and  suggestions  for  the  future,  338,  &c. 

Jean  PanU  his  biographies,  276 ;  his  early 
life,  278 ;  his  satires,  280  ;  extracts  from 
them,  280,  281 ;  his  Village  School- 
master, 282 ;  his  **  Invisible  Lodge," 
283;  his  <' Hesperus,"  285,  &c. ;  his 
"  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  pieces," 
289,  &c. ;  his  *'  Titan,"  295  ;  his  later 
writings,  300;  his  "  Flegeljahre,"  301; 
defects  of  the  American  translation  of 
it,  302,  303 ;  his  treatises  on  the  Mor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  305—313. 

Lanzif  on  painting,  214. 

Martin  du  Nord,  M.,  minister  of  justice 
and  public  worship  in  France,  his  his- 
tory, 218,  &c. 

Melvill,  Rev.  Henry,  his  sermons,  170; 
peculiarity  of  his  style,  171  ;  flights  of 
his  fancy,  172;  his  churchmanship, 
173 ;  his  remarks  on  infidelity,  174. 

Mendicity  Society,  account  of  its  labours, 
212. 

Miracles,  pretended  controversy  about 
them,  219. 

Miracles,pTeiended,  in  the  Romish  Church, 
489 ;  evasions  of  the  bishop  of  Gap, 
490. 

Montreal,  Bishop  of,  his  account  of  the 
Church  in  Canada,  483 ;  its  difBculties, 
484 ;  opposition  of  Dissenters,  ib,  ; 
encouraged  by  members  of  the  Church, 
485;  M'Gill  College,  its  affairs,  ib.; 
Church  statistics,  486 ;  general  state  of 
the  Church,  487. 

National  Library  for  Ireland,  its  circula- 
tion, 314;  its  author's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  education,  315  ;  its  rebellious 
character,  316;  its  animus  towards 
England,    317;     admiration    of   the 


French  revolution,  318;  language  re- 
garding George  III.,  319;  its  encou- 
ragement of  sedition,  320;  on  the  re- 
bellion of  1798, 321  ;  the  "  Temperance 
pledge,"  322;  invasion  of  Ireland, 323; 
use  of  steam,  324;  sympathy  with 
France,  324,  325. 
Novels,  religious,  remarks  on  them,  191. 

Parsonage  building,  little  understood,  253 ; 
what  a  parsonage  ought  to  be,  ib,;  de- 
scription of  modern  parsonages,  254; 
they  ought  to  have  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  255 ;  signs  of  revival  of  bet- 
ter notions,  256 ;  desirable  to  give  par- 
sonages a  religious  character,  258 ;  in- 
crease in  number  of  parsonages,  261  ; 
necessity  of  building  glebe-houses, 
262;  difficulty  of  finding  models,  t6.; 
solidity  necessary,  264 ;  size,  265 ; 
tendency  to  overbuild,  266;  necessity 
of  stricter  inspection,  267 — 269;  law 
of  dilapidation  requires  amendment, 
269—275. 

Perceval,  Right  Hon.,  his  views  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  340,  341. 

Plain  tongf  Dr.  Rimbault's  publications 
on,  208. 

Political  economy,  its  influence  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  342;  the  Church  must  in- 
fluence it,  343. 

Pontifical,  the  English,  edited  by  Mr. 
Bairnes,  188. 

Propagaauia  society  in  France,  its  reve- 
nues and  expenditure  for  1846,  488. 

Propagation  rf  the  Gospel,  Society  for  the, 
its  services  aa  shown  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
43;  claims  of  (he  Society  to  support, 
55,  &c. ;  parochial  associations  recom- 
mended, 57. 

Protestantism,  its  progress  in  France,  220. 

Protestant  principles,  Mr.  Gregg's  opi- 
nions on  them,  I78. 

Prussia,  edict  of  toleration  there,  491 ;  to- 
leration of  rationalism  in  the  evan- 
gelical communion,  493. 

Psalms,  book  of,  its  character,  71 ;  its 
translations,  ib. ;  Dr.  Kennicott's  col- 
lation of  MSS.  and  editions,  73 ;  work 
of  Dr.  Rossi,  73,  7^;  general  correct- 
ness of  the  text  of  Van  der  Hoogbt,  74; 
remarks  on  conjectural  emendations, 
75  ;  small  number  of  important  various 
readings,  7^ »  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalter  in  England,  76,  77 ;  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's work,  77  >  instances  of  various 
readings  which  improve  the  text,  78; 
his  explanation  of  difficult  passages^  79 ; 
his  neglect  of  poetical  arrangement,  81 ; 
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improvementi  tuggetted,  83 ;  Miu 
Smith's  translation,  88, 83;  Dr.  French 
and  Mr.  Skinner's,  8i--87. 

QiHxoie,  Don,  a  new  edition  of  it,  300. 

Romanism,  secessions  to,  their  cause,  134, 
135  ;^  character  of  Mr.  Newman,  138 ; 
party  organisation,  its  evil  effects,  136, 
137  f  remarlcs  on  Tract  XC,  137 ;  im- 
portance of  the  secessions  to  Romanism, 
138. 

Hornet  bishoprics  in  the  Church  of,  338. 

Romish  schools,  argument  against  the  ex- 
tension of  Government  aid  to  them, 
378,  frc;  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
canon  of  Scripture  used  by  them,  381  ; 
a  different  Bible  recognised  by  Roman- 
ists, 383. 

Roussel,  M.,  his  Jppel  aux  Pritres,  330. 

Rupp,  Dr.,  his  rationalism,  330.  331. 

Russia,  religious  sUtlstics  of,  500. 

Simeon,  Rev.  C,  his  life  by  Cams,  457 ; 
his  religious  spirit,  458 ;  his  defence  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  458 ;  jargon  of 
religion,  460 ;  purchase  of  advowsons, 
ib. 

Spainy  publications  on  its  present  state,  1  ; 
character  of  Mr.  Ford's  book,  3;  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hughes's  book,  4;  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Bulwer's  career,  5; 
popular  feeling  on  the  Montpensier 
marriage,  6 ;  the  valley  of  Loyola,  7 ; 
Dolor  ii  del  Jrco,  8 ;  Qui  net's  volume, 
9;  his  account  of  banditti,  11;  Mr. 
Ford  on  the  same  subject,  13 ;  national 
costume,  14;  the  Spanish  clergy,  16; 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Church 
there,  J^ ;  Spanish  superstitions,  19 ; 
the  bull  for  eating  ffesh,  30 ;  indul- 
gences, 33;  Olozaga,  33:  Quinet's  de- 
scription of  his  defence,  34 — 36 ;  Nar- 
vaez,  37 :  Salamanca,  37»  38 ;  the  Spa- 
nish nobility,  39;  politeness  and  ur- 
banity of  the  people,  30 ;  Spanish  lite- 
rature, 31,  33;  its  present  state,  33; 
the  drama,  34;  the  "hangman/'  36;  I 


Espronc^da'a  poems,  37 ;  Lam's  poemi, 
ib. ;  hia  *•  Figaro  in  the  Cemetery," 
38;  hia  death,  40;  Zorilla,41. 

Spalding  dub,  its  publications,  384. 

Sundajf'Sdkool  Magioine,  reoHnmended, 
307. 

Switzerland,  appointment  of  an  atheist  to 
•  theological  professorship  in,  500. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  his  music  edited  by  Rim- 

bault,  308. 
Tegner,  his  death,  339. 
Thorn,  Mr.,  his  doctrines  examined,  447» 

&C. 

Tinnevelly,  missions  at,   their  state,  496, 

407. 
Twffsden,  Sir  Roger.    See  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 

I/AtteA,Pastor,  his  rationalism  tolerated  by 

the  King  of  Prussia,  495. 
UniversaUswt,  Mr.   Thorn's  views   on  it, 

448. 

Fersailles,  Bishop  of,  his  diocesan  statutes, 
339. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  W.,  character  of  his  ser- 
mons, 174. 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  on  the  American 
Church,  43. 

Woodhouse,  Rev.  G.W.,  his  sermons,  177* 

Wordsworth,  Dr.,  his  letters  to  M.Gondon, 
138:  expectations  of  Romanists,  139; 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  views  of  the  Church, 
ib, ;  his  view  of  schism,  140  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  Dr.  W.'s  work,  141 ;  his  re- 
marks on  development,  143,  143 ;  ef- 
fects of  this  theory,  144  ;  contradictions 
of  Romanism,  145 ;  answer  to  New- 
man, 146,  147  ;  Romish  treatment  of 
the  Bible,  148;  the  canon  of  Scripture 
considered,  150 — 153  ;  inconsistency  of 
Romanists  on  the  subject  of  tradition, 
153;  danger  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions, 154,  155;  remarks  on  the  theory 
of  Romanism,  159 — 163. 
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